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CHILD  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  HOME. 

BY  WILLIAM  S.  RICE. 

Illustrations  by  the  Author. 


HE  tidal  wave  of  art 
awakening  which  has 
swept  over  the  land  from 
one  coast  to  the  other  is 
nowhere  more  plainly 
visible  than  in  its  influence  upon  the  pic- 
torial rendering  of  the  American  child. 
In  other  words,  this  art  impulse  has 
reached  photography,  which,  in  these  lat- 
er days,  has  risen  with  rapid  strides 
towards  a  position  among  the  so-called 
fine  arts ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  limit 
to  its  possibilities.  The  Camerist's  Art 
has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  process  and 
become  an  opportunity,  and  in  no  de- 
partment is  this  more  clearly  shown  than 
in  that  of  depicting  childhood  in  all  the 
sweetness  and  freedom  of  its  uncon- 
scious beauty. 

All  the  comprehension  and  the  skill  of 
the  up-to-date  photographer  are  called 
into  play  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
what  the  modern  child  really  is,  or  to 
portray  the  everyday  child  in  its  natural 
environments  in  the  house,  the  school- 
room, or  the  play  ground. 

It  follows  that  the  photographer  has 
now^  a  wonderful  opportunity  in  his  quest 


of  art.  In  the  days  of  haircloth  and 
green  repped  furniture,  little  children 
with  sleek  hair,  stiffened  legs,  and  more 
or  less  unhappy  faces,  stood  upon  high 
backed,  or  stuffed  chairs,  and  the  small 
head  was  clamped  at  the  back  into  that 
article  so  terribly  misnamed  a  "rest." 

Almost  every  family  contains  a  record, 
or  two  in  the  "plush,  parlor  album,"  of 
those  horrible  occasions  during  the  dark 
ages  of  photography;  but  thanks  to  the 
influence  of  art  education  and  improve- 
ments in  photographic  apparatus  all  these 
nightmares  have  been  done  away  with. 

The  rapidity  of  modern  plates  and 
lenses,  enables  the  operator  to  secure  in 
his  impressions  subtlety  of  grace  and 
spontaneity  of  expression  that  will  have 
a  permanent  art  value. 

The  whole  wonderful  field  of  child- 
life  and  child-thought  is  open  to  the 
artistic  photographer,  to  be  caught  with 
the  sun*s  rejoicing  rays  and  permanently 
impressed  upon  the  sensitive  plate  or 
film. 

The  beauty  which  is  the  result  of  the 
deeper  leisure  and  thoughtfulness  of  our 
daily  home-life,  and  the  normal  recog- 
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ECHOES  FROM  THE  SEA . 


nition  of  nature's  treatment  of  children, 
is  here  in  all  its  richness  for  the  artist 
with  "feeling"  to  appropriate. 

To  catch  all  their  busy  little  moods 
and  their  equally  charming  flashes  of 
silence;  the  moments  when  they  look  at 
you  with  wonder  in  their  eyes  and  pro- 
pound to  you  questions  which  seem 
weighed  with  a  wisdom,  which  you  per- 
haps have  long  since  parted  with,  is  the 
problem  for  you  to  solve.  You  are  face 
to  face  with  many  difficulties  which  are 
more  apt  to  confront  a  man  than  a  wo- 
man, who  being  in  closer  companion- 
ship with  children  understands  their  lit- 
tle moods  more  thoroughly. 

Right  here  is  where  one's  personality 
becomes  a  very  important  factor  in  the 


professional's  studio,  and  patience  must 
be  a  predominant  ingredient  in  the 
operator's  make-up.  Very  often  when 
everything  is  progressing  "just  lovely" 
and  the  bulb  is  ready  to  be  squeezed 
the  little  model  will  suddenly  raise  his 
or  her  hand  to  shoo  away  a  fly  or  turn- 
about-face to  peek  into  the  lens  to  see 
the  shutter  click.  One  little  girl  who 
posed  very  well  for  me  considering  the 
fact  that  it  was  her  first  experience  would 
assume  the  most  charming  and  uncon- 
scious "natural  poses"  without  "being 
posed"  by  myself  but  merely  by  the  art 
of  suggestion,  had  a  habit  of  looking 
right  into  my  face  just  at  the  critical 
moment  when  the  exposure  was  to  be 
made  and  in  the  most  naive  manner  that 
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THE  AM  A  TEUR  ARTIST. 


was  simply  irresistible  ask  me  such  dis- 
concerting questions  as  **What's  the  col- 
or of  your  eyes?"  **Who's  your  mamma?'* 
or  "You're  goin'  to  give  me  a  set  of  these 
pictures  aren't  you?"  and  many  others 
equally  funny,  which,  of  course,  I  was 
compelled  to  reply  to  as  soberly  and  good- 
naturedly  as  I  could.  Then  the  child  was 
satisfied  and  assumed  her  original  posi- 
tion easily  and  naturally. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  writ- 
er that  when  he  can  get  a  child  interested 
in  what  he  wishes  it  to  do,  in  fact  more 
so  than  in  what  he  is  doing,  the  victory 
is  won  and  it  is  comparatively  an  easy 
matter  for  him  to  obtain  an  artistic  and 
naturalistic  picture. 


A  v/ord  cr  two  about  the  choice  of 
subjects  may  be  of  interest.  I  occasion- 
ally am  afforded  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
from  two  little  girls  who  know  me  quite 
well  and  who  catch  very  readily  my  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  the  subject  for  ex- 
pression. The  first  picture  that  I  had 
in  mind  was  the  one  entitled  "Echoes 
from  the  Sea."  The  little  girl  was  told 
about  the  mysterious  sounds  of  the  sea 
that  could  be  heard  in  a  conch  shell. 
She  was  thereupon  very  much  interested 
and  eager  to  learn  "what  the  wild 
waves  were  saying."  I  placed  her  on  a 
stool  and  told  her  to  hold  one  of  the 
shells  to  her  ear  and  let  me  know  what 
she  heard. 
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The  expression  of  her  eyes  indicated 
at  once  what  she  heard  and,  while  she 
remained  motionless  trying  to  catch  every 
sound,  I  released  the  shutter  and  se- 
cured the  picture. 

"Now,"  said  I  "if  youVe  a  real  good 
girl,  ril  show  you  how  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture." I  procured  the  paints,  water- 
glass  and  a  sheet  of  paper  and  painted 
a  little  spray  of  flowers  for  her.  "Now 
you  try  one"  I  continued,  and  while  she 
was  absorbed  in  her  work  I  secured  "The 
Amateur  Artist."  And  so  it  was  with 
"Afraid  of  the  Dark."  In  this  latter 
pose  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  candle 
lighted  in  order  to  have  it  seem  "really 
and  truly"  as  she  expressed  it  when  I 
told  her  what  the  scene  was  to  represent. 

Your  plates  are  invariably  spoilt  when 
you  insist  on  a  child's  "looking  pleasant." 
I  believe  that  when  the  child  can  be 
photographed  in  a  natural  and  graceful 
pose  of  its  own  without  its  knowledge  of 
the  operator's  presence,  the  results  are 
more  spontaneous  and  lacking  in  stiffness 
than  by  any  other  method;  but  fre- 
quently it  is  imperative  that  the  photog- 
rapher should  assist  in  the  posing,  as 
natural  poses  are  not  always  pleasing  to 
the  eye  or  to  confirmed  ideals  of  artistic 
expression. 

Sometimes  when  a  child  is  much  in- 
terested in  what  it  is  doing  or  in  your 
conversation  you  can  focus,  set  the  stop, 
draw  the  slide  and  be  ready  to  catch  the 
fleeting  expression  just  in  time  before 
the  model  lapses  into  listlessness.  If  the 
child  is  not  well  acquainted  with  you 
you  must  court  its  friendship. 

A  co-worker  of  mine  was  recently  ask- 
ed to  take  a  picture  of  ^  three-year-old. 
The  mother  had  tried  several  profession- 
al photographers  but  in  vain.  In  every 
instance  the  boy  wanted  the  "strange 
man"  to  leave  the  room,  or  had  some  oth- 
er childish  excuse  for  not  posing.  My 
'  *  "  -^  being  an  amateur  photographer  of 
i-professional  or  new-school  type. 


was  warned  before  hand,  and  used  dif- 
ferent tactics  to  gain  his  desired  purpose. 
The  boy  started  in  with  his  accustomed 
shyness,  but  on  being  shown  the  cam- 
era (for  plates)  and  allowing  him  to 
press  the  button  himself — just  to  make 
believe — before  the  cam^a  was  load- 
ed, by  the  time  all  was  ready  he  was 
perfectly  reconciled.  How  many  pro- 
fessionals would  have  thought  of  ar- 
bitrating the  matter  in  this  manner  ? 

Child  photography  in  the  home  is  not 
so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average 
amateur  if  he  loves  children  and  makes 
child-nature  a  study,  and  incidentally 
remembers  a  few  rules.  Watch  a  child 
at  play  and  you  will  have  plenty  of  op- 
portunities for  taking  good  pictures. 

Of  course  summer  time  affords  better 
opportunities  than  winter,  but  with  the 
aid  of  the  flash  light  even  winter  even- 
ings may  abound  with  them. 

One  must  not  expect  too  much  if  out 
of  a  given  number  of  exposures  he  ob- 
tains only  one  or  two  good  pictures.  Of 
course  when  the  proper  exposure  has 
been  determined  by  experiment  and  the 
proper  stop  to  use  has  also  been  ascer- 
tained the  rest  is  easy  if  one  strictly 
adheres  to  the  original,  or  most  success- 
ful method. 

If  one  has  hit  upon  just  the  right 
time,  exposure,  stop,  plate  or  film,  the 
rest  is  not  so  difficult.  Nevertheless,  pic- 
tures of  children  require  great  patience 
in  composing  the  scene,  before  the  mo- 
mentary period  arrives  when  the  bulb  or 
lever  is  to  be  pressed.  If  there  are 
children  in  the  home  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  the  plate  holders  constantly  load- 
ed. Have  your  camera,  too,  at  a  regular 
place  where  it  can  be  picked  up  at  any 
moment ;  for  some  of  the  most  charming 
and  fleeting  expressions  and  poses  are 
often  seen,  alas!  when  your  camera  is 
either  mislaid  or  your  plate  holders  are 
entirely  empty. 

Having  no  recourse  to  a  gallery  I  made 
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At- RAID  OF  THE  DARK. 

most  of  the  pictures  accompanying  this 
article  in  an  ordinary  room  lighted  with 
a  large  size  window  having  a  southern 
exposure.  The  walls  of  the  room  are  a 
light  terra-cotta  gray  and  serve  as  suit- 
able backgrounds  for  many  poses.  A 
dark  woolen  cloth  pinned  on  the  wall  with 
thumbtacks  serves  for  backgrounds  when 
the  subject  has  light  hair  and  is  dressed 
in  light  clothes.  I  prefer  the  plain  back- 
ground as  it  is  less  likely  to  detract  from 
the  subject  than  a  "spotty"  background 
of  figured  wallpaper  or  curtains. 

The  lens  is  usually  stopped  down  to 
about  Fi6  and  as  long  an  exposure  as  it 
is  possible  to  give  without  having  the 
subject  move.  The  results  shown  here- 
with were  given  not  over  six  seconds.     It 


is  needless  to  say  that  the  models  were 
placed  about  five  feet  back  from  the 
window  and  that  the  day  was  a  bright 
one  in  midsummer.  An  ordinary  cut 
film  is  fast  enough  but  it  is  safer  to  use 
very  rapid  plates  in  order  to  secure  the 
spontaneous  expressions  and  suggestion 
of  action  that  sometimes  wilt  and  droop 
like  a  flower  in  a  long  time-exposure. 

Always  choose  the  shady  side  of  a 
house  for  the  outdoor  exposure,  and  for 
a  background  a  plain  piece  of  burlap 
or  denim  will  be  found  very  serviceable. 
It  may  be  stretched  on  the  wall  with 
thumbtacks  and  should  be  entirely  free 
from  wrinkles.  A  medium-dark  color 
for  white  or  light  colored  clothes  and 
a  light  gray   for  dark  or  black  clothes 
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should  be  used.  There  must  be  no  trees 
overhead  to  obscure  the  diffused  light 
from  the  sky.  The  morning  hours  be- 
tween 7  and  9  and  the  afternoon  hours 
from  2  to  s  are  the  best  suited  for  such 
exposures. 

By  thus  placing  the  models  you  will 
avoid  direct  rays  of  sunlight  striking  the 
faces  and  the  objectionable  habit  of 
squinting  and  frowning  will  be  entirely 
overcome. 

Hy  using  a  quick  plate  or  film  and  stop 
16,  an  exposure  from  one-half  to  one 
second  will  give  the  desired  results.  In 
the  development,  however,  one  must 
modify  the*  developer  to  take  precau- 
tions in  case  the  plate  is  overexposed. 
The  normal  ddveloper  is  diluted  with  a 
little  more  wajer  and  a  few  drops  of 
bromide  of  potassium  are  added  to  pre- 
vent fogging.  'When  the  image  fails  to 
appear  within  -a  reasonable  amount  of 
time,  part  of  the' solution  is  iK)ured  off 
and  the  develo^r  .strengthened  with 
more  of  the  stock  solution. 

In  conclusion,  I  would^  say  that  for 
amateurs  using  hand  cameras  this  out- 
door method  of  obtaining  time-exposures 
will  be  found  far  more  satisfactory  than 
"snapping'*  at  their  models  in  glaring 
sunlight  when  the  features  are  distort- 
ed by  the  children  in  their  vain  attempt 
to  shield  their  eyes  from  the  glare  of 
the  sun. 

Almost  any  camera  will  do,  providing 
it  has  instantaneous  shutters  and  a  good 
lens.  A  lens  that  in  sunlight  gives  sharp 
definition  answers  very  well  for  indoor 
time-exposures  or  outdoor-in-the-shade 
quick-time  pictures. 

A  camera  that  admits  of  focusing  has 
one  advantage,  however,  over  the  fixed- 
focus  type.     If  a  large  image  of  the  sub- 


ject is  desired,  it  is  likely  to  be  out  of 
focus  if  taken  at  close  range  with  the 
fixed-focus  type  of  camera.  With  a 
focusing  camera  one  may  get  up  close, 
have  a  large  image,  and  yet  secure  sharp 
definition. 

For  any  pictures  taken  indoors  when 
a  burning  lamp  or  candle  is  included,  or 
when  the  camera  includes  in  the  pic- 
ture, a  window,  non-halation  or  "back- 
ed" plates  must  be  used. 

A  few  words  about  flashlight  pic- 
tures will  perhaps  be  a  propos  since  many 
of  the  most  delightful  scenes  in  the  home 
must  be  photographed  in  this  manner  if 
to  be  obtained  at  all.  Always  have  the 
flash  lamp  or  powder,  at  one  side,  a 
little  to  the  rear  of  the  camera ;  if  placed 
lower  than  the  camera  unsightly  shadows 
will  be  cast  upon  the  wall  back  of  the 
subject.  Never  have  the  person  look  in 
the  direction  of  the  flash.  To  avoid 
that  staring  expression,  always  have  a 
lamp  burning  in  the  room  out  of  range 
of  the  lens  during  the  exposure. 

Photographing  children  in  their  own 
homes  is  a  very  interesting  occupation 
and  many  photographers  have  found  it  a 
remunerative  proposition  to  make  a  busi- 
ness of  going  from  house  to  house  for 
their  subjects  instead  of  having  the  sub- 
jects come  to  their  studios. 

Home  surroundingsalways  add  fascina- 
tion to  a  child's  picture,  and  it  is  this 
very  fact  of  the  child  being  in  keeping 
with  its  surroundings,  that  makes  half 
the  charm  of  home  portraiture. 

The  demand  for  such  work  is  one  that 
will  not  soon  cease,  certainly  not  until 
human  progress  discloses  some  other 
more  satisfactory  method  of  depicting 
the  fleeting  expressions  of  childhood  in 
all  their  unconscious  beauty. 
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WOODS  IN  A  UrUMN 


(First  Prire  January  Competition.) 


Harry  A.  Brodine 


THL    MONTHLY   COMPLTITION. 


and   papers. 


^HE  making  of  pictures  by 
means  of  photography  im- 
pHes  more  than  a  know- 
ledge of  how  to  properly 
manipulate  films,  plates, 
That  this  fact  has  been 
overlooked,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
is  evident  from  the  entries  received 
for  these  competitions.  Photography 
has  been  so  greatly  simplified,  thanks 
to  enterprising  manufacturers,  that 
the  production  of  technically  good 
photographs  is  an  exceedingly  simple 
matter.  This  being  so,  it  would  seem  that 
the  amateur  w^ould  have  more  time  to 
devote  to  the  artistic  side  of  it,  and  to 
learn  how  to  compose  and  space  his  pic- 
ture. Likewise,  how  to  avoid  the  com- 
monplace when  it  can  be  made  pictur- 
esque. It  is  true  that  many  amateurs  have 
learned  this  and  are  able  to  produce  pic- 


tures and  to  make  their  exposures  un- 
derstandingly,  but  it  does  seem  that  a 
greater  number  should  profit  by  the  many 
good  examples  reproduced  in  the  photo- 
graphic journals  and  by  the  numerous 
books  and  articles  published  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

It  may  be  that  we  are  expecting  or  de- 
manding too  much,  and  should  be  well 
satisfied  with  the  progress  that  has  been 
made.  Progress  has  been  made  and  it  is 
astonishing  to  note  how  some  of  the 
workers  have  advanced  from  the  pro- 
duction of  the  mediocre  to  work  that 
can  be  classed  as  truly  pictorial.  It  is 
simply  a  case  of  study  and  experiment. 
If  your  productions  dissatisfy  you,  find 
out  why.  If  your  picture  pleases  some 
artist  friend,  find  out  why.  If  some 
competent  critic  says  your  photograph  is 
no  picture,  again  find    out    why, — and, 
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WA  VSIDE  GOSSIP 


(Second  Prize  January  Competition.) 


/.  H.  Field 


when  you  do  learn  the  whys,  don't  for- 
get the  good  points,  and  Hkewise  don't 
go  on  repeating  your  old  errors  and  then 
wonder  why  your  work  does  not  appeal. 

Reproductions  of  the  work  of  the 
world's  greatest  masters  in  painting  may 
be  had  for  a  nominal  sum.  Secure  copies, 
and  study  them.  Learn  to  understand 
them,  adapt  the  lessons  taught  by  them 
to  the  pictorial  possibilities  present  in 
your  own  locality,  but  whatever  you  do, 
don't  copy  them.  Be  original,  if  it  kills 
you. 

The  First  Award  in  this  competition 
goes  to  Harry  A.  Brodine,  for  the  entry 
entitled,  "Woods  in  Autumn."  The 
mingling  of  the  sunlight  and  the  shadow 
IS  most  effective,  and  the  exposure  so 
judiciously  timed,  as  to  avoid  spottiness, 
The  arrangement  is  also  good,  and  the 


print  correctly  trimmed.  A  commonplace 
subject  true  enough,  but  a  picture  never- 
theless, and  one  that  will  not  tire  you.  no 
matter  how  often  you  view  it.  Data  as 
follows:  Made  in  October,  3  p.  m., 
good  light,  lYz  seconds'  exposure,  stop  8. 
Standard  Plate,  M.  Q.  developer,  printed 
on  Art  Cyko  and  redeveloped. 

The  Second  Award  is  given  to  "Way- 
side Gossip,''  by  J.  H.  Field.  Mr.  Field 
is  certainly  a  master  in  producing 
atmospheric  effects,  and  this  picture  fully 
demonstrates  it.  He  is  also  happy  in  his 
poses  or  rather  lack  of  them,  and  usually 
good  in  composition.  This  time,  how- 
ever, he  has  fallen  down  a  bit  in  his 
composition  and  as  it  will  teach  a  good 
lesson,  we  call  particular  attention  to  it. 
The  fault  is  the  over-shadowing  of  the 
human  figures,  (the  principal  features  of 
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II 


SLVMBERLAND 


R.  E.  Weeks 


(Honorable  Mention  January  Coropetitton.) 


the  composition),  by  the  strong  vertical 
lines  of  the  telegraph  poles  and  the  smoke 
stack.  Were  the  human  figures  not  the 
principal  interest,  the  opposing  lines  of 
the  fence  and  railway  might  be  sufficient 
to  balance  the  composition.  Please,  Mr. 
Field,  pastmaster  of  technique,  remove 
poles  and  stack  from  your  negative,  and 
send  us  another  print  that  we  may  in  a 
later  issue  publish  them  side  by  side  to 
show  the  improvement.  Data,  made  ear- 
ly in  the  morning,  in  July,  half  second  ex- 
posure, Cramer  Medium  Iso  plate,  Pyro 
developer,  printed  on  W.  &  C.  platinum. 
from  enlarged  negative. 

First  Honorable  Mention,  to  "Slum- 
berland,"  by  R.  E.  Weeks.  The  par- 
ticular merit  of  this  picture  is  its  sim- 
plicity. Note  the  absence  of  all  dis- 
tracting  detail,   such   as    furniture,   pic- 


tures on  the  wall,  and  how  the  face  of 
the  mother  has  been  placed  in  shadow, 
so  as  to  render  it  lower  in  key  than  that 
of  the  child.  Some  captious  critic  might, 
however,  suggest  that  if  mother  really 
wanted  baby  to  sleep,  his  face  and  not 
hers  would  have  been  in  the  shadow,  but 
we  will  leave  that  to  the  Mothers*  Club 
to  settle.  Data,  made  about  3  p.  m.^  in 
August,  rainy  weather,  seven  seconds  ex- 
posure. Plastigmat  lens,  f.6.8.  Seed 
Non-Halation,  Ortho  plate,  Pyro  de- 
veloper, printed  on  American  Platinum, 
mercury  toned. 

Second  Honorable  Mention,  "Broad- 
way in  a  Snow  Storm,"  by  K.  T.  Krantz. 
This  is  another  common  every  day  sub- 
ject, but  a  picture  nevertheless,  and  one 
that  has  its  lesson  for  the  seeker  after 
knowledge.     Mr.     Krantz     might    have 
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BROADWA  V  JN  A  SNOIV  STORM. 

(Honorable  Mention  January  Competition.) 


K,   T.  Krnntt. 


OLD  PEWTER,  Clto  S.  Bourneois 

(Honorable  Mention  January  Competition.) 
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moved  his  camera  a  little  more  to  the 
right  and  so  photographed  his  horses 
head  on  and  all  out  of  drawing,  but  he 
did  not.  Likewise,  he  might  have  stop- 
ped way  down  and  obtained  lots  of  de- 
tail, and  lost  all  wintry  atmospheric  ef- 
fect, again  he  did  not.  There  are  two 
good  pointers  for  you,  and  there  are  oth- 
ers if  you  look  for  them.  Data,  made 
in   February,   2.30   p.    m.,   during   snow 


THE  FIRST  BALLOOy. 


/.  L.  A. 


Storm,  sun  just  shining  through  clouds. 
Stop  F8,  i/io  second  exposure,  X.  C. 
film,  and  enlarged  orf  bromide  paper. 

Third  Honorable  Mention,  "Old  Pew- 
ter," by  Cleo.  S.  Bourgeois.  Pictures 
of  this  type  are  not  rare  in  photographic 
exhibitions,  and  do  not  display  any  great 
amount  of  originality,  but  many  of  them 
can  be  and  are  spoiled  by  poor  lighting. 
Note  please,  that  just  sufficient  light  has 


.    THE  SHADOW' 


M.  G.  L, 


been  permitted  to  concentrate  on  the 
clieeks  to  produce  good  modeling.  The 
hands  are  a  bit  large  due  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  lens  of  too  short  focus — this  is 
a  common  error.  The  best  way  to  avoid 
it  is,  in  the  absence  of  the  longer  lens,  to 
photograph  from  a  greater  distance  and 
then  enlarge  if  a  larger  figure  is  de- 
sired. Data,  made  in  October,  10  a.  m., 
near  west  window,  very  cloudy,  R.  R. 
lens,  stop  F.16,  five  seconds  exposure, 
Stanley  plate,  printed  on  Aristo  Carbon 
paper. 

We  have  selected  four  prints  among 
those  not  receiving  awards  that  all  pos- 
sess merit,  yet  contain  defects  that  put 
them  outside  the  winning  class. 

The  first  "The  Shadow,"  by  M.  G.  L. 
leaves  one  somewhat  in  doubt  just  why 
the  title  was  given.  Close  inspection, 
however,  reveals  what  is  seemingly  a  de- 
fect in  development,  dividing  the  picture 
into  three  almost  equal  parts,  leaving  the 


TELLING  HOW  IT  HAPPENED. 


E.  JV,  E 
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tree  in  tne  centre  in  a  much  higher  key 
than  the  rest  of  the  picture.  We  might 
also  mention  that  the  prJnt  is  un- 
evenly trimmed  and  mounted,  and  also 
that  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  use  a  mount 
lighter  in  tone  than  the  highest  light  in 
your  picture  or  the  picture  suffers  in 
consequence. 

The  second  print,  "Telling  How  it 
Happened,"  by  E.  W.  E.,  is  much  better 
than  the  usual  attempt  at  posing  figures 
to  make  them  tell  the  story.  The  first 
thing  that  will  strike  your  notice  is  the 
lack  of  lines"  of  opposition,  all  vertical 
lines,  men,  guns  and  trees,  this  could 
easily  have  been  remedied  in  setveral 
ways  and  have  overcome  the  uncom- 
fortable feeling  that  all  the  figures  might 
tumble  out  of  the  left  side  of  the  picture. 

"His  First  Balloon,"  by  J.  L.  A.,  is  al- 
most really  good.  The  pose  and  ex- 
pression of  the  little  boy  is  unconscious 
and  pleasing,  yet  the  full  value  of  the 
figure  is  minimized  by  being  so  placed 
as  to  force?  comparison  'with  the  big 
tree,  a  step  to  the  right  would  have 
prevented  this,  but  again,  by  so  doing, 
the  attention  of  the   child   would   have 


been  attracted,  and  the  spontaneity  of  ac- 
tion destroyed. 

"The  Old  Farm  Home,"  by  H.  M., 
is  a  pleasing  little  bit  of  landscape  that, 
however,  possesses  two  marked  defects. 
The  looker  finds  no  way  to  get  into  the 
picture,  there  are  no  lines  in  the  fore- 
ground inviting  one  to  enter,  and  it 
leaves  one  absolutely  shut  off  by  the  con- 
tinuous horizontal  fence  line.  The  sky 
is  absolutely  white  and  unnatural;  ton- 
ing down  just  a  trifle  would  have  made  a 
great  improvement.  Another  bad  fea- 
ture is,  of  course,  that  the  print  has  not 
been  evenly  and  squarely  mounted. 

We  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults of  our  competitions  and  that  our 
readers  take  kindly  to  our  sometimes 
severe  criticisms.  We  would  much  rath- 
er hand  out  sugar  candy,  but  the  neces- 
sity for  and  the  taste  of  bitter  medicine 
is  longest  remembered.  We  wish  space 
would  permit  the  criticizing  of  all  pic- 
tures sent  in  for  the  purpose,  but  as  that 
is  not  possible,  we  shall  have  to  content 
ourselves  with  utilizing  those  teaching 
the  nK)re  important  lessons. 


THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 


H.  M. 
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A  PROFANITY  SAVING  DEVICE. 


BY  B.  W.  ADAMS. 


N  ordinary  fifty  cent  focus- 
ing cloth,  on  a  windy  day 
will  cause  the  view  man 
more  profanity  and  spoil- 
ed plates  than  anything  I 
have  yet  encountered. 

Of  course  some  have  a  pin  or  hook  to 
fasten  it  to  the  back  of  the  camera  but 
that  is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  stay  in 
place  when  most  needed. 

If  you  are  a  careful  man,  or  in  doubt 
of  the  bellows  or  plateholders  ^ou  are 
using,  you  carefully  drape  the  cloth  over 
the  back  of  the  camera  as  the  slide  is 
drawn;  then  just  as  you  are  ready  to 
make  the  exposure,  a  wagon  or  some 
equally  unwelcome  intrusion  gets  square- 
ly in  front  of  the  lens  and  you  must  wait, 
bulb  in  hand,  several  moments  for  con- 
ditions to  right  themselves. 

By  this  time  the  cloth  has  blown  across 
the  street,  frightened  a  horse  or  two  and 
maybe  caused  you  to  lose  the  picture  you 
wished  and  your  temper  as  well. 


With  the  style  of  hood  I  have  used  for 
several  years  this  is  impossible  and  I 
think  the  idea  good  enough  to  pass  on 
to  the  rest  of  the  fraternity. 

The  hood  is  made  in  the  form  of  a 
box,  just  large  enough  to  fit  snugly  over 
your  camera  at  its  full  extension,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  picture. 

For  an  8  X  10  box  with  20  inch  bellows 
the  dimensions  would  be  22  x  12  x  12. 

To  make  a  hood  for  the  above  size, 
take  a  piece  of  rubber  cloth  22  x  12,  this 
is  the  top,  to  the  edges  sew  the  sides  and 
ends  which  are  all  in  one  strip,  68x  12 
inches  in  size,  then  bind  around  the  bot- 
tom with  tape  and  you  have  a  storm  and 
wind-proof  camera  cover  and  focusing 
hood  combined. 

As  it  is  sometime's  necessary  for  the 
view  photographer  to  work  in  all  kinds 
of  w^eather  the  hood,  completely  cover- 
ing the  camera,  protects  it  from  rain 
and  snow  and  will  more  than  save  its  cost 
by  preventing  damage  to  your  apparatus. 
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LLN5  TALKS. 

A  Short  Series  Dealing  with  the  Choice,  the  Use,  and  the  Testing  of  a  Lens. 

BY   C.    H.    CLAUDY. 

Part  I — Choosing, 


!HEN  a  man  goes  to  buy 
anything  photographic — 
anything  in  the  line  of  ap- 
paratus that  is — he  must 
have  a  well  defined  idea 
of  exactly  what  he  wants,  or  undertake 
to  either  study  catalogs  as  a  school-boy 
studies  his  lessons,  or  to  accept  the  first 
thing  oflFered  in  desperation  rather  than 
attempt  to  sift  for  himself  the  mass  of 
evidence  of  relative  merits  so  thought- 
fully provided  by  the  manufacturers. 

There  are  dozens  of  lenses  made  here 
and  sold  here — dozens  n\ade  abroad  and 
sold  here — some  made  abroad  and  sold 
here  only  by  ordering  from  the  other 
side.  Presumably  all  of  them  have  some 
merit,  or  they  wouldn't  sell.  How,  then, 
is  one  unfamiliar  with  the  merits  and 
faults  of  all  the  various  lenses  to  choose 
from  hearsay  or  the  printed  word,  the 
one  lens  which  will  be  best  for  his  in- 
dividual purpose  ? 

It  is  to  help  solve  this  question  that  this 
first  paper  of  the  present  series  is  pre- 
pared. Note  that  it  is  written  ''help 
solve''  and  not  just  plain  "solve"  since 
every  man  must  be  a  law  unto  himself 
in  the  final  decision,  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  his  purse  must  make 
the  law  for  him. 

But  there  are  many  lenses  fulfilling  the 
same  purposes  which  cost  about  the  same 
and  the  choice  of  these  is  a  difficult 
matter  for  the  initiated  as  well  as  those 
who  don't  know  one  from  the  other.  It 
is  obvious  that  even  if  I  supposed  I  had 
the  knowledge — which  I  haven't, — ^the 
publishers  would  not  allow  me  to  direct 
attention  to  one  lens  as  better  than  an- 
other. I  cannot  say  "buy  the  Blank  lens. 


as  it  is  better  than  the  Dash  lens,"  not 
only  because  the  editor  wouldn't  want  me 
to,  but  because  I  don't  know  that  Blank 
is  better  than  Dash.  I  do  know  that  for 
some  things,  certain  makes  of  lenses  are 
better  than  certain  other  makes, —  and 
that  for  other  things,  the  other  makes  are 
better  than  the  first  ones.  Had  I  a  defin- 
ite knowledge  of  your  individual  re- 
quirements I  might  hazard  a  guess  at 
the  best  for  you  to  buy — not  having  it, 
I  can  only  point  out  to  you  how  you  can 
find  out  for  yourself — and  this  is  what 
I  mean  when  I  say  "help  solve." 

You  want  to  buy  an  anastigmat  lens, 
and  have  decided  you  can  pay  just  so 
much  and  no  more.  Price,  then  is  your 
first  limitation.  As  a  general  rule,  as  be- 
tween two  lenses  of  the  same  price  and 
different  speeds,  the  slower  lens  is  the 
better  one.  There  are  exceptions.  But 
if  any  one  offered  you  an  anastigmat  of 
six  inch  focus  working  at  F5  for  twenty- 
five  dollars,  or  one  of  the  same  size  and 
price  working  at  F6.8  I  wouldn't  hesitate 
a  minute  to  take  the  slower  lens.  The 
reason  is  simple.  The  faster  a  lens  is 
made,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  make, 
the  more  failures  there  are  in  grinding 
and  in  finding  perfect  glasses;  conse- 
quently, the  more  expensive  it  must  be 
to  be  sold  with  a  profit.  So,  if  you  find 
a  fast  lens  and  a  slow  one  listed  by  differ- 
ent men  at  the  same  price,  there  is  more 
apt  to  be  a  "nigger  in  the  woodpile"  in 
the  fast  lens  at  low  price,  than  in  the 
slow  lens  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Leaving  the  price  question  alone  en- 
tirely the  proper  speed  of  lens  to  get  is 
not  to  be  settled  lightly  with  "get  the 
fastest"  by  any  means.     The  law  of  com- 
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pensation  didn't  strike  work  when  the 
fast  lens  was  invented  and  for  the  speed 
that  you  get  you  sacrifice  other  things. 
Whether  these  other  things  are  worth 
nx)re  than  speed  to  you,  or  the  speed 
worth  the  sacrifice,  is  a  question  for  the 
individual,  but  you  should  understand  it 
thoroughly  before  you  decide. 

In  the  first  place,  with  every  increase 
in  speed  or  relative  opening,  you  lose  in 
depth  of  focus  at  that  opening,  and  this 
is  true  of  all  lenses  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  make  of  lens, 
the  price,  character  or  anything  but  focus 
and  size  of  opening.  If  it  is  essential 
that  you  have  speed  and  depth  at  the 
same  time,  the  only  way  for  you  to  do 
is  to  use  a  lens  of  short  focus  and  of 
small  covering  power  and  so  entailing 
a  small  plate.  The  lenses  for  motion 
picture  machines  must  be  extremely  fast 
and  must  have  practically  a  universal 
focus.  Consequently  they  are  always  small 
lenses  of  very  short  focus  and  the  films 
are  small  as  a  consequence.  It  is  ex- 
tremely probable,  however,  that  you  have 
already  a  camera  and  that  the  size  lens 
you  want  will  be  dictated  by  the  camera. 
Now  another  thing  you  lose  when  you 
get  a  speedy  lens  is  convertibility.  No 
lens  working  at  F5  or  F4.5  will  split 
and  yield  the  same  results  that  can  be 
obtained  from  a  split  symmetrical  lens 
working  around  F7 — F6.8  or  6.5  or 
F7.7.  They  are  different  character 
lenses  and  not  intended  for  the  same 
thing.  If  you  are  anxious  to  use  the 
full  draw  of  your  instrument  and  wish 
to  split  the  lens — ^get  either  a  convertible 
made  for  the  purpose  or  a  symmetrical 
lens  of  only  reasonable  speed  and  one 
made  without  air  spaces,  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Another  thing  you  lose  with  speed  is 
adaptibility.  A  reasonable  speed  in  a 
lens — a  lens  with  cemented  elements  and 
symmetrical  construction  will  almost  al- 


ways cover  a  larger  plate  than  it  is  list- 
ed for,  and  stopped  down — it  makes  a 
good  wide  angle  lens.  It  has,  owing 
to  its  short  length  from  glass  to  glass  a 
large  image  circle  and  a  wide  angle  of 
light  ray  inclusion.  The  narrow  angle 
fast  lens,  made  with  air  spaces  and  of 
great  length  from  glass  to  glass  hasn't 
this  feature  at  all.  Lenses  with  three 
glasses  come  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and 
the  one  prominent  example  of  that  class 
on  the  market  is  a  most  excellent  lens 
but  it  is  not  a  universal  lens  and  cannot 
be  split  for  use,  although  it  can  be  added 
to  to  make  another  focus  lens.  It,  however, 
has  one  peculiar  excellence — tremendous 
flatness  of  field  which  makes  a  great  ap- 
peal when  enlarging  or  copying  is  to 
be  done.  It  is  an  excellent  all-around 
lens  for  other  purposes. 

Some  lenses  are  made  and  called  "uni- 
versal," that  is,  they  will  do  most  things 
well.  They  are  good  for  landscapes, 
groups,  portraits,  speed  work,  snap-shot 
work,  interiors,  etc.,  etc.  They  are  al- 
ways lenses  of  moderate  speed  and  rea- 
sonable price.  And  they  do  what  is 
claimed  for  them  but  they  do  not  do  all 
the  things  claimed  for  them  as  well  as 
special  lenses  would  do  them.  For  in- 
stance, while  an  anastigmat  at  F6.8 
makes  pretty  portraits,  it  is  idle  to  say 
it  will  do  the  work  of  an  F5  portrait 
lens,  because  it  hasn't  the  speed  to  do  it 
with.  If  it  had  the  speed  it  wouldn't  be 
a  good  wide  angle  lens  or  be  good  for 
several  other  things.  As  a  general  rule 
and  for  general  purposes,  this  universal 
lens  is  a  fine  investment.  But  there  are 
many  cases  where  it  is  not  a  good  in- 
vestment. For  use  on  a  camera  with  a 
short  draw — for  instance  on  a  light  Gra- 
flex,  with  limited  bellows  extension,  the 
ability  to  split  the  lens  is  of  no  use  to 
the  user.  Therefore,  he  might  as  well 
get  a  lens  which  doesn't  split  if  that  type 
has  any  advantages.     In  the  same  way. 
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the  use  of  the  lens  as  a  wide  angle  ieiis 
is  of  little  appeal  to  the  man  who  wants 
a  fast  lens  in  a  reflex  camera  and  so  he 
might  as  well  discard  that  feature.  Per- 
sonally I  use  a  fast  lens  working  at  F3 
in  my  Graflex,  and  it  is  highly  satis- 
factory there  but  on  a  general  view  cam- 
era I  use  one  working  at  F6.8  because 
it  will  do  so  many  things  that  the  lens 
in  the  Graflex  cannot  do. 

It  is  foolish  to  buy  a  lens  of  slow  speed 
and  great  covering  power  if  portraiture  is 
aimed  at.  You  don't  care  a  rap  to  have 
the  lens  cover  the  plate  from  corner  to 
corner  for  portraiture  unless  you  want 
it  for  group  portraiture.  For  portrait 
work  speed  is  the  first  essential  with  soft- 
ness and  "atmosphere"  the  next  con- 
sideration. I  have  recently  heard  from 
an  expert  in  lenses  regarding  the  use  of 
the  anastigmat  for  portraiture  and  he 
rather  condemns  it  as  being  entirely  too 
good  a  lens — rendering  things  too  truth- 
fully, too  sharp  and  plain  and  clear  and 
faultless.  The  comparison  was  inaJe  be- 
tween an  anastigmat  portrait  and  a  por- 
trait lens  portrait,  and  two  drawings — one 
made  with  rule  and  compass  and  soulless- 
ly  correct  and  the  other  a  hasty  pencil 
sketch  with  all  the  charm  of  spontaneity 
and  ease  of  production.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  comparison  is  a  little  over 
"drawn"  (no  pun)  but  there  is  something 
of  this  recognized  in  practice  as  all  the 
modern  portrait  lenses  are  provided  with 
a  diffusing  attachment  by  which  the  true 
cori'ctions  of  the  lenses  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  to  some  degree  and  a  s.)ft 
rounded  atmosphere  effect  obtained  with- 
out throwing  the  lens  as  a  whole  out  of 
focus — a  process,  by  the  way,  which 
seldom  if  ever  achieves  its  object 

The  prospective  buyer  of  a  lens  there- 
fore should  sit  down  and  figure  out  just 
what  he  wants  a  lens  for  and  studv 
catalogues  with  that  in  mind.  For  in- 
«»^«*^A.  Lens  wanted  first  for  genera! 
idscapes,  portraits,  views,  oc- 


casional copies,  to  use  with  telephoto. 

Here  there  is  nothing  said  about  split- 
ting the  lens — ^indeed  the  telephoto  seems 
to  show  it  isn't  wanted.  Now  except  for 
the  latter  specification,  I  should  advise  a 
fast  lens  as  the  most  satisfactory  but 
telephoto  lenses  work  better  in  practice, 
however,  they  do  in  theory,  with  slow 
lenses.  However,  the  fast  lens  couW  be 
stopped  for  the  telephoto  work  and  re- 
tain the  speed  for  other  purposes. 

Again,  a  lens  is  wanted  for  focal  plane 
work,  view  work  in  confined  sittiatiotis 
portraiture,  night  photography—no  build- 
ings or  landscape  work  at  all. 

This  means  a  lens  as  fast  as  money 
can  buy — undoubtedly  it  is  for  newspaper 
work.  It  should  be  of  short  focus  on 
account  of  the  "confined  situations." 

Again  a  lens  is  wanted  for  general 
purposes,  landscape  view,  interior,  copies, 
enlargements,  portraits,  speed  work. 

Here  is  an  amateur  who  wants  every- 
thing for  one  piece  of  money.  The  uni- 
versal anastigmat  lenses  must  serve  him 
for  a  choosing  ground  and  he  must  do 
the  best  he  can  with  a  comparatively 
slow  lens  for  the  speed  work.  A  focal 
plane  shutter  will  help  out  considerably. 

Having  determined  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  work  you  wish  done  yon 
will  have  narrowed  down  your  inquiry 
to  half  a  dozen  makes  of  lenses.  Tho 
choice  between  these  is  a  matter  of  price 
and  of  accomplishment.  If  the  latter 
only  is  to  be  your  guide,  you  will  find 
in  the  second  paper  of  this  series  an  ac- 
count of  some  simple  tests  to  which  you 
can  subject  the  lenses  you  try  and  on 
the  results  of  which  you  will  be  able  to 
depend.  Almost  any  lens  maker  will  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  test  his  lens  or  see 
it  tested  and  you  can  thus  satisfy  your- 
self which  is  the  actual  best  make  for 
your  dollars  to  procure.  The  process 
of  testing  is  of  course  largely  bound  up 
with  the  choosing,  but  on  account  of 
elimination  of  lenses  of  unsuitable  class- 
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es,  it  seemed  more  logical  to  write  this 
paper  first.  It  would  be  foolish,  for  in- 
stance, to  test  a  lens  at  F5,  designed  for 
rapid  work,  against  a  universal  lens  de- 
signed for  everything,  to  see  which  had 
the  best  covering  power. 

But  before  going  a  bit  further,  I  want 
to  say  a  word  of  caution.  If  you  think 
that  the  possession  of  a  fine  lens  means 
that  you  will  always  make  fine  pictures, 
you  will  be  sadly  disappointed.  The  lens 
is  a  tool.  Whether  you  have  a  good  tool 
or  a  poor  tool,  you  can't  do  good  work  if 
you  don't  understand  the  tool  and  know 
how   to  use  it.     I   grant  you   that  any 


workman  can  do  better  work  with  a 
good  tcol  than  with  a  poor  one,  but  I 
have  never  noticed  a  child  beginning  to 
learn  the  piano  can  play  any  better  on  a 
Steinway  Grand  than  on  a  fifty  year  old 
square.  A  beginner  in  photography  will 
make  just  as  many  blunders  with  an  an- 
astigmat  as  with  an  R.  R.  lens — the  ex- 
pert will  do  things  with  the  latter  the  be- 
ginner can't  do  with  the  former.  So 
don't  buy  a  lens  with  the  idea  that  it 
does  the  work — it  is  merely  a  gate  to 
larger  opportunities  and  unless  you  know 
how  to  use  the  opportunities,  there  is 
little  use  in  getting  them.  All  this  sim- 
ply to  prevent  possible  disappointment. 
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Editorial  Notes 
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IE  were  asked  recently 
"Why  do  you  reprint  arti- 
cles from  the  foreign 
journals  instead  of  having 
your  entire  make-up  of 
original  matter?"  There  are  two  rea- 
sons for  this,  the  first  one  is  that  we  wish 
to  keep  our  readers  up-to-date  on  all 
that  is  being  done  in  the  world  of  photog- 
raphy both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
second  is,  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  writers 
on  photographic  subjects  in  the  United 
States,  due  to  the  fact  that  here  prac- 
tically every  amateur  photographer  is  en- 
gaged in  business  of  some  sort,  and  pre- 
fers devoting  his  spare  tinje  to  the  mak- 
ing of  pictures  rather  than  to  an  ex- 
perimenting with  processes,  and  writ- 
ing down  his  results  for  the  benefit  of 
others. 

Abroad  there  are  many  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  leisure  interested  in  photog- 
raphy froni  both  the  pictorial  and  scien- 
tific point  of  view  who  have  both  the 
time  and  the  willingness  to  record  their 
investigations  in  print.  We  are  always 
on  the  lookout  for  new  writers  on  all 
subjects  pertaining  to  photography  and 
more  than  willingly  read  all  manuscripts 
submitted.  There  are  many  of  you  who 
could  write  an  interesting  article  on 
some  branch  of  the  work,  even  if  you  are 
not  a  skilled  writer.  If  you  can  furnish 
us  with  the  ideas  even  in  rough  form,  we 
will  gladly  consider  them,  and  if  available 
give  your  story  the  necessary  finishing 
touches.  Here  is  your  opportunity,  the 
market  is  anything  but  overcrowded. 


In  communication  with  a  photograph- 
er recently,  he  remarked  "he  wished  he 
could  get  hold  of  the  formula  used  by  the 
makers  in  preparing  their  sample  prints," 
he  was  sure  they  must  employ  a  diflferent 
one  from  the  one  published  and  sent  out 
with  the  goods.  Why  ? — his  results  were 
not  equal  to  the  samples.  How  absurd! 
FVom  every  point  of  view  it  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  manufacturer  to  publish  the 
formulae  that  will  produce  the  best  pos- 
sible results  with  his  product. 

The  trouble  is  the  average  photograph- 
er does  not  follow  the  instructions  and 
has  only  himself  to  blame  when  results 
are  not  up  to  standard.  Go  into  the 
sample  print  department  of  any  of  the 
large  paper  making  establishments  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will  find 
their  published  formulae  and  directions 
framed  and  hung  on  the  wall  for  the 
guidance  of  their  printers — ^and  care  is 
taken  that  they  are  followed  to  the  let- 
ter. Here  are  a  few  points  the  photog- 
rapher is  apt  to  overlook  or  consider  a 
matter  of  small  moment,  but  which  play 
a  most  important  part  in  the  quality  of 
the  finished  result.  The  first  is  tempera- 
ture. You  are  told  in  practically  all 
cases  that  for  best  results,  the  tempera- 
ture must  not  exceed  or  go  below  a  cer- 
tain degree.  Yet,  how  many  of  you  pay 
any  attention  to  this  point,  except  dipping 
your  fingers  in  the  solution  and  "guess- 
ing" that  it  is  about  right.  Wishing  to 
determine  how  great  an  average  could 
come  anywhere  near  "guessing,"  the 
temperature  of  a  solution,  we  filled  a 
tray  with  water  heated  to  exactly  seventy 
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degrees  Fahrenheit  and  invited  each  one 
of  ten  to  immerse  his  fingers  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  record  his  guess  on  a  sheet 
of  paper.  Out  of  the  ten  only  two  guess- 
ed correctly, the  other  eight  ranging  from 
fifty-five  degrees  to  eighty  degrees.  If 
the  question  of  temperature  was  not  an 
important  one,  the  makers  certainly 
would  not  wish  to  uselessly  complicate 
matters  by  mentioning  it. 

Another  question  is  that  of  clean 
trays.  In  some  instances  you  are  in- 
structed not  to  use  trays  that  have  con- 
tained hypo  or  various  other  solutions. 
How  often  is  this  seriously  regarded. 
Often  times  a  perfunctory  wash  with  a 
little  cold  water  from  the  tap  and  a  tray 
that  has  held  countless  gallons  of  the 
forbidden  solutions  is  considered  "clean" 
—then  when  results  are  not  what  they 
should  be  it's  "that  rotten  paper  again," 
or  the  formula  is  wrong.  Again  you  are 
instructed,  when  preparing  your  own 
formula  to  use  a  certain  brand  of  sodas, 
or  to  see  that  your  sodas  are  C.  P.  How 
many  of  you  overlook  this?  Sodas  are 
sodas,  aren't  they?  The  Kodak  Com- 
pany recently  issued  an  instructive  little 


circular  on  this  point  from  which  we  quote 
the  following:  "Here  is  what  the  ordi- 
nary commercial  carbonate  of  soda  may 
contain  in  addition  to  the  carbonate: 
Salicylic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  arsenic, 
lime,  phosphoric  acid,  thiosulphate  ( hypo ) , 
ammonia,  alkaline  hydrate  (caustic 
soda)  and  bicarbonate  of  soda — and 
often  some  plain  every  day  dirt.  With 
sulphite  of  soda  the  chief  impurity  is 
sulphate  of  soda  and  while  this  is  a 
neutral  salt,  its  presence  in  the  sulphite 
in  unknown  qualities  absolutely  prevents 
the  photographer  from  making  up  his 
developer  with  certainty  as  to  the  proper 
strength  of  its  various  constituents.  With 
unknown  sodas,  careful  weighing  or  even 
the  hydrometer  test  is  of  no  avail,  and 
your  developer  may  be  over-strong  in 
either  accelerator  or  preservative,  leav- 
ing you  helpless  to  control  its  action  or 
to  discover  wherein  it  is  wrong." 

We  might  continue  at  some  length 
pointing  out  where  you  do  fwt  follow  in- 
structions, but  we  trust  the  foregoing  will 
suffice  to  set  you  thinking  and  to  dis- 
abuse your  mind  of  the  idea  that  the 
manufacturers  are  holding  out  on  you. 


/yy  GERA  NIUM. 


Arthur  W.  Walburn. 


(The  American  Annual  of  Photography,  1908.) 


THE  PARTING  GUEST.  Mrs,  feanne  E.  Bennett, 

(The  American  Annual  of  Photography,  1908.) 
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THE  AMERICAN  ANNUAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  1908. 


E  have  received  an  ad- 
vance copy  of  The  Ameri- 
can Annual  of  Photog- 
raphy for  1908,  which 
with  its  present  issue  en- 
ters its  twenty-third  year  of  publication, 
and  appears  for  the  first  time  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  John  A.  Tennant,  who 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  attractive 
nature  of  the  contents  of  the  volume. 
The  mere  compilation  of  a  book  of  this 
size  involves  no  light  amount  of  labor, 
but  when  the  editor  also  sets  himseli  the 
condition  precedent  of  securing  the  co- 
operation of  a  large  band  of  American 
and  foreign  writers  who  are  preeminent 
in  the  world  of  photography  and  success- 
fully fulfils  that  condition,  then  he  is 
doubly  to  be  praised  for  his  work.  It 
is  not  an  easy  thing  to  preserve  un- 
broken the  thread  of  tradition  which  at- 
taches to  an  annual  of  the  respectable 
age  of  twenty-one  years  but  the  volume 
before  us  amply  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Tennant  is  fully  qualified  to  suc- 
ceed the  line  of  editors  who  in  the  past 
made  the  American  Annual  of  Photog- 
raphy a  welcome  addition  to  our  book 
shelves  year  by  year. 

Pictorially  the  Annual  will  at  once  se- 
cure a  hearty  welcome.  In  all,  there  are 
several  hundred  illustrations,  of  which 
thirty-two  are  full  pages  in  color. 
Amongst  the  contributors  to  this  depart- 
ment, occur  such  famous  names  as  R. 
Diihrkoop,  Mrs.  Catharine  Weed  Ward, 
Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Bennett,  Carle  Semon,  Ru- 
dolph Eickemeyer,  Jr.,  J.  M.  Whitehead, 
and  many  others.  Thus  in  this  respect 
the  Annual  furnishes  a  representative 
collection  of  modern  photographic  pic- 
tures which  gives  it  a  high  place  amongst 
those  publications  which  seek  to  place 
before  the  reader  some  concrete  idea  of 


the  position  achieved  by  photography  in 
the  world  of  modern  illustration.  It 
will  be  observed  too,  that  the  editor  has 
been  fortunate  in  attracting  photographs 
not  only  from  American  writers,  but  also 
from  England  and  Germany. 

The  articles  in  themselves  supply  a 
great  storehouse  of  reading  matter  which 
should  give  the  owner  of  the  Annual  food 
for  reflection  over  his  favorite  hobby, 
(or  profession  as  the  case  may  be),  for 
many  months  to  come.  Some  annuals 
that  we  know  appeal  to  the  technician 
alone,  others  interest  the  pictorialist  and 
tyro  only.  Some  are  of  purely  com- 
mercial interest;  others  again  frankly 
commercial.  If  we  were  called  upon  to 
give  the  American  Annual  a. distinctive 
characteristic,  we  should  say  that  it  is 
practical,  informative,  educative,  and  in- 
teresting in  about  equal  proportions.  * 
These  were  the  features  that  dis- 
tinguished it  in  the  past  and  that  have 
been  well  preserved  by  its  latest  editor. 

The  articles  furnish  the  key  of  the 
book  of  course  and  without  exception 
they  emanate  from  writers  of  great  abili- 
ty. Time  was,  within  our  recollection, 
when  admission  into  the  pages  of  a  photo- 
graphic annual  was  not  denied  to  the 
veriest  amateur  able  to  drive  a  pen  over 
paper,  but  those  days  are  happily  gone. 
Not  only  are  the  American  Annual's 
photographs  good  as  such,  but  its  articles 
touch  a  high  level  of  literary  merit.  We 
are  specially  attracted  to  the  lighter  items 
of  the  bill  of  fare.  Thus  the  reader  will 
find  great  charm  in  such  papers  as  "The 
New  Scenic  Route  to  Yosemitev"  by 
Edgar  A.  Cohen,  "An  Undiscovered 
Country  and  The  English  Holland," 
by  Mark  W.  Thompstone,  and  "Cen- 
tral Park,  New  York,"  by  F.  N.  Ingalls. 
"Photographing  Tarpon,"   supplies   Mr. 
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Julian  A.  Dimock  with  a  congenial  theme 
which  he  handles  with  consummate  abili- 
ty. Two  equally  attractive  subjects  are 
"Photographing  the  Footprints  of  Ani- 
mals/' by  John  Boyd,  and  "Insect 
Photography,"  by  J.  M.  Bandtel.  These 
articles  are  illustrated  by  the  authors'  ad- 
mirable photographs,  and  they  form  not 
the  least  fascinating  reading  in  the 
volume. 

Turning  to  the  solider  contents  of  the 
book,  we  find  that  the  editor  has  been 
equally  successful  in  catering  for  the 
more  advanced  section  of  his  readers. 
For  example,  "What  Goes  on  in  a  Lens," 
by  Gustav  Dietz,  deals  with  an  optical 
subject  that  is  of  perennial  interest.  Simi- 
larly, "The  Pinhole  for  Wide  Angle 
Photography,"  by  J.  A.  Anderson,  en- 
lists the  sympathies  of  those  who  up- 
hold the  production  of  stereoscopic 
photography  as  being  based  upon  strictly 
scientific  principles.  There  is  an  article 
on  "Photographing  the  Forms  of  Water," 
by  Wilbur  A.  Bentley,  which  shows  what 


beautiful  scope  there  is  for  the  photog- 
rapher in  frost  and  snow  crystals.  Pro- 
fessor Otto  Walter  Beck  treats  of  the 
improvement  in  professional  photog- 
raphy. L.  P.  Gratacap,  with  the  "Photog- 
raphy of  Minerals,"  and  J.  Wilbur  Read 
with  "Underground  Photography,"  take 
the  reader  with  them  on  fascinating 
journeys  in  the  less  commonly  trod  pas- 
tures of  practical  photography.  Other 
subjects  dealt  with  are  "Tank  Develop- 
ment," "Time  Development,"  "Paramido- 
phenol,"  "The  Preservation  of  Pyro," 
"Coloring  Postcards,"  "Recording  Ex- 
posures," "The  Best  Method  of  Intensifi- 
cation," "Focal  Plane  Cameras,"  "Photo- 
graphing Snow  scenes,"  "The  Garden  as 
a  Studio,"  "Quick  Drying  of  Negatives," 
"How  to  Make  an  Album,"  "Ozobrome," 
"Church  Interiors,"  and  "Kallitype." 
The  best  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  but 
sufficient  will  have  been  said  to  give  our 
readers  an  idea  of  the  very  varied  nature 
of  the  contents  of  this  most  admirable 
production. 


F/rE  O'CLOCK  TEA.  O.  C,  Conklin/i, 

(The  American  Annual  of  Photography,  1908.) 


A  r  THE  TOMB  OF  MOHAMMED,  Dr.  Gustav  Etser. 

(The  American  Annual  of  Photography,  1908) 
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MONTHLY    FOREIGN    DIGEST. 

TRANSLATED    BY    HENRY    F.    RAESS. 


"Hypo"  Lliminator,  by  Karl  Veprek. 

Zinc  hypochlorite  was  originally  sug- 
gested by  Belitzky  and  Scolik,  but  fell 
into  oblivion,  is  revived  by  the  author 
who  comments  on  its  good  properties.  It 
is  made  as  follows :  lo.o  gms.  (1/3  oz.) 
of  calcium  hypochlorite  (chloride  of 
lime)  is  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  a 
small  amount  of  water  until  it  forms  a 
dough-like  mass;  more  water  is  then 
added  and  the  stirring  continued  until  a 
semi-liquid  mass  results.  This  is  then 
poured  into  a  liter  (quart)  bottle,  the 
mortar  rinsed  with  water  and  this  also 
poured  into  the  bottle.  20.0  gms.  (2/3 
oz.)  of  zinc  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  100 
c.c.  (3  1/3  oz.)  of  water  and  then  added 
to  the  above.  The  bottle  is  then  nearly 
filled  with  water  and  well  shaken.  The 
bottle  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  two  or 
three  days  for  the  calcium  sulphate  to 
settle;  the  clear  liquid  is  then  decanted 
and  preserved  in  dark  bottles  well  cork- 
ed. This  is  the  stock  solution.  For  use 
one  part  is  diluted  with  five  to  ten  parts 
of  water,  and  the  plate  after  rinsing  is 
placed  in  this  solution  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  after  which  the  plate  requires 
only  a  slight  washing.  The  solution  can 
be  used  over  again  as  long  as  there  is  an 
odor  of  hypochlorous  acid. — Der  Ama- 
teur, July, '*o6.  Photographisches  Wo- 
chenblatt.  Vol.  32,  No.  31,  July,  '06. 

Simple  Method  for  Obtaining  Depth  of 
Focus  in  Stereographs. 

In  making  stereoscopic  pictures,  the 
photographer  usually  tries  to  obtain  as 
great  a  depth  of  focus  as  possible.  With 
short  focus  lenses  and  good  light  this  is 
not  very  difficult.  But  when  working 
under  less  favorable  conditions,  accord- 


ing to  Vincent,  similarly  good  results 
can  be  had  by  using  a  larger  stop  and 
focusing  one  lens  more  on  the  fore- 
ground than  the  other.  The  small  dif- 
ference in  the  sharpness  of  the  images 
is  corrected  by  the  eye  and  so  causes  no 
trouble.  The  pictures  so  obtained  are 
said  to  be  very  good,  ever>thing  appear- 
ing sharp. — Photo graphische  Rundschau, 
Vol.  20,  No.  22,  1906. 

Developer  for  Sepia  Platinum,  by  Dr.  R.  Jacoby, 

The  following  formula  is  said  to  yield 
prints  of  greater  brilliancy  than  the  usual 
developer.  Two  important  constituents 
are  ciipric  sulphate  and  mono-ammonium 
phosphate   (NH4H2PO4). 

English.  Metric. 

16  ozs.  Water  500.C.C. 

31-3  ozs.       Potassium  Oxalate         loo.o 
6%  drachms  Mono-ammonium  phos- 
phate 250 
15  grains               Cupric  sulphate  i.o 

The  prints  should  remain  at  least  five 
minutes  in  the  solution,  if  removed  too 
soon  they  bleach  somewhat  in  the  fix- 
ing bath. — Eder's  Jahrbuch,  1906,  page 
141.  Photographisches  IV ochenblatt,  Vol. 
32,  No.  48,  Nov.,  '06. 

Photographing  Objects  with  Bright  Surfaces. 
Hollow  silverware  like  cups,  bowls, 
etc.,  which  usually  have  a  highly  polish- 
ed surface  give  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
when  photographing  and  the  results  are 
rarely  satisfactory.  A  simple  way  to  re- 
duce the  reflections  is  to  put  some  very 
cold  water  or  ice  water  into  the  vessel 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  covered  with  dew, 
make  the  exposure.  Care  should  be  tak- 
en not  to  wait  too  long,  as  the  dewdrops 
grow  larger  and  larger  nntil  they  finally 
run  in  rivulets.  In  case  this  method  can- 
not be  used,  the  following  mixture  may 
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be  painted  on.  It  is  easily  removed  with 
water  and  a  sponge.  Magnesium  car- 
bonate is  triturated  in  a  mortar  with 
alcohol  until  a  semi-liquid  mass  results 
then  milk  is  added  until  the  mixture  has 
the  consistency  of  cream.  The  objects 
are  then  painted  with  it. — Der  Amateur, 
\o\.  4,  No.  10,  Oct.,  '07. 

Sepia  Tones  on  Developing  Paper. 

To  obtain  sepia  and  red  tones  direct 
by  development  instead  of  subsequent 
treatment,  the  following  developer  is  said 
to  give  good  results : 

English.  Solution  A.  C.  Metric. 

5  ozs.  Water  150.C.C. 

2  drachms    Ammonium  carbonate  8.0 

2  drachms         Ammonium  bromide        8.0 

For  use  take : 

3  1-3— 10  ozs.  Water  100—300  c.c. 
I  drachm                   Rodinal  4  c.c. 

1 — ^4  drachms  Solution  A.  C.  4 — 16  c.c. 
By  varying  the  length  of  exposure,  the 
tone  is  either  sepia  or  red.  The  develop- 
ment IS  slow  and  the  color  changes  in 
the  fixing  bath  and  again  on  drying. 
— Bulletin  Beige,  Mar.,  '07.  Photo gra- 
phisches  IVochenblatt,  Vol.  33,  No.  15, 
Ap.,  '07. 

Pyrocatechin  Developer,  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Buechner. 

Pyrocatechin  is  one  of  our  oldest  or- 
ganic developers.  It  was  tested  as  early 
as  1880  by  Eder  and  Toth  who  found  it 
possessed  a  developing  property  in  alka- 
line solution  similar  to  hydrochinon,  to 
which  it  is  closely  related.  It  did  not 
find  a  wide  application  as  for  years  the 
high  price  practically  prohibited  its  use. 
Recently,  however,  the  price  has  been 
reduced  until  it  is  the  same  as  the  other 
developing  substances.  It  possesses  some 
very  useful  properties.  It  is  suitable  for 
either  plates  or  paper,  does  not  fog,  con- 
sequently it  can  be  used  for  slides.  The 
color  of  the  image  can  be  varied  from 
brown  to  black  according  to  the  alkali 
used.  It  may  also  be  used  without  sul- 
phite or  mixed  with  "hypo**  for  simul- 


taneous development  and  fixing.  With 
carbonated  alkalies  it  works  slowly,  giv- 
ing good  density ;  with  fixed  caustic  alka- 
lies it  forms  the  quickest  and  strongest 
developer  known,  but  at  the  same  time 
causes  no  fog.  When  used  without  sul- 
phite it  produces  brown  colored  images, 
like  pyro,  showing  the  finest  details. 
Tri-sodium  phosphate  (Na3P04)  can  be 
used  in  place  of  other  alkalies  with  good 
advantage,  for  it  causes  no  frilling.  The 
following  formulae  have  stood  the  test 
for  years. 

Solution   I. 
English.  Metric. 

33  ozs.  Water  1000  c.c. 

2  ozs.        Sodium  sulphite,  dry        60.0 
I  oz.  Pyrocatechin  30.0 

Solution  II. 
Potassium  carbonate  20  %  or 

Sodium    carbonate  20  %  or 

Tri-sodium  phosphate  20  %  or 

Sodium  hydroxide  10  % 

For  use  mix  equal  quantities ;  in  the  case 
of  the  caustic  alkali  add  half  a  volume  of 
water. 

Huebl's  Concentrated  Solution. 
2  2-3  ozs.  Water  So.c.c. 

2'S  oz.  Potassium  meta-bisulphite    20.0 

I  oz.  Potassium  carbonate  30.0 

When  dissolved  add  12.0  gms.  (3  drms.) 
of  pyrocatechin  and  an  additionl  70.0 
gms,  (2  1/3  ozs)  of  potassium  carbonate. 
The  mixture  should  be  stirred  until  no 
solid  particles  remain,  and  it  forms  a 
semi-liquid  mass  and  then  filled  into  bot- 
tles. 5  c.c.  (about  I  drachm)  is  diluted 
with  75 — 100  c.c.  (2  1/3 — 3  1/3  ozs)  of 
water. 

Developer  Without   Sulphite. 
3  1-3  ozs.  Water  loo.c.c. 

15  grains  Pyrocatechin  i.o 

75  grains  Potassium  carbonate  or  Tri- 
sodium   phosphate  5.0 
For  Tank  Developer. 
33  ozs.                       Water                        looo.c.c. 
23  grains                  Pyrocatechin  1.50 
45  grains            Sodium  sulphite  dry           3.0 
1-3  oz.           Tri-sodium    phosphate           lo.o 
— Photo graphische  Mitteilungen,  Vol.  44, 
No.  7,  '07. 
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ESTIMATING  THE.   INCREASED    EXPOSURE   REQUIRED  WITH 

COLOR  FILTERS. 


'  N  the  current  issue  of  the 
R.  P,  S.  Journal  appears 
a  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society 
on  the  subject  of  estimat- 
ing the  increased  exposure  required  with 
color  filters. 

This  subject  ought  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  demonstration  Mr.  Mcintosh 
gave  before  the  Society  on  June  4,  but 
the  time  at  his  disposal  proved  to  be 
too  short  to  allow  him  to  deal  with  it. 

In  testing  the  opacity  of  the  filter  it  is 
neither  necessary  nor  d^.sirable  to  use  a 
colored  object,  since  the  presence  of  color 
would  introduce  confusing  factors.  One 
or  two  methods  of  making  such  tests  are 
in  common  use.  One  is  to  expose  half  of 
a  plate  without  a  filter  and  the  other  half 
through  a  filter  upon  some  half-tone  pic- 
ture in  black  and  white,  say  upon  a 
platinum  print,  giving  a  longer  exposure 
to  the  second  half.  The  result  will  con- 
firm the  estimate  of  the  opacity  of  the 
filter,  or  show  it  to  be  wrong,  in  which 
latter  case  another  test  must  be  made. 

Mr.  Mcintosh  says:- -"The  method  I 
recommend  is  to  photograph  an  evenly 
illuminated  sheet  of  white  paper  through 
a  graduated  transparency,  which  is  easily 
made  and  may  be  used  at  any  time. 

**To  make  the  scale  it  is  convenient  to 
expose  a  half-plate  (not  necessarily  an 
orthochromatic  plate)  upon  a  sheet  of 
white  paper.  The  shutter  of  the  dark 
slide  should  be  fully  drawn,  and  a  brief 
exposure,  say  i/64th  of  a  second,  given. 

*'The  shutter  is  pushrd  home  half  an 
inch  and  a  second  exposure  of  the  same 
duration  is  given.  The  third  section  of 
the  plate  should  receive  i/32nd,  the 
fourth  i/i6th,  the  fifth  >^th,  and  so  on. 
When  twelve  exposures  have  been  made 


the  ratio  will  be  i  to  2,048.  Develop- 
ment should  not  be  carried  too  far,  in 
fact,  so  long  as  the  steps  are  clearly 
marked,  the  thinner  the  negative  the  bet- 
ter for  the  purpose. 

*'Out  of  this  half-plate  we  have  to  cut 
a  piece  quarter-plate  size,  but  with  its 
length  across  the  half-plate  so  that  the 
steps  run  the  long  way  of  the  plate,  and 
it  is  desirable  to  select  that  portion  of 
the  half-plate  which  has  a  clear  (or 
nearly)  clear  glass  strip.  We  shall  have 
on  the  width  of  the  quarter-plate  six 
grades,  with  a  ratio  of  i  to  32,  which  is 
amply  sufficient. 

"This  scale  is  placed  in  a  quarter- 
plate  dark  slide  with  the  glass  side  to- 
words  the  lens ;  a  plate  of  the  brand  with 
which  the  filter  is  to  ^e  used  is  then 
placed  face  down  on  the  scale.  The 
dark  slide  being  placed  in  the  camera, 
the  lens  is  directed  to  the  sheet  of  white 
paper.  The  shutter  of  the  slide  is  drawn, 
say  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  an  ex- 
posure is  given  without  the  filter;  prob- 
ably one  second  in  a  good  light  with  /8 
will  be  sufficient.  The  shutter  must  then 
be  closed  and  the  dark  slide  removed 
from  the  camera.  A  slip  of  blackened 
cardboard  has  to  be  fixed  in  the  reversing 
back  of  the  camera  in  such  a  way  as  to 
shield  the  section  of  the  plate  just  ex- 
posed. The  dark  slide  is  returned,  the 
filter  placed  in  position,  and  the  shutter 
being  drawn  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so 
at  a  time,  a  series  of  exposures  is  given 
to  the  plate.  Each  exposure  must  be 
the  same  as  that  given  without  the  filter 
(not  multiples  of  the  exposure  as  when 
the  scale  was  being  made).  The  last 
exposed  section  of  the  plate  will  have 
had  one  unit  of  exposure,  and  the  other 
sections  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  so  on. 
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**When  a  print  is  being  made  from  this 
negative,  the  section  exposed  without 
the  fiher  is  compared  with  those  given 
through  the  filter,  and  it  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  decide  how  many  times  exposure 
the  filter  requires. 

'*It  will  be  obvious  that  the  tests  may 
be  made  without  the  scale,  and  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  the  results  will  be  ac- 
curate enough,  but  it  must  be  remember- 


ed that  the  filter  may  have  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  gradation.  A  violet  filter,  as 
used  in  three-color  work,  for  example, 
may  reduce  contrasts,  and  an  orange  or 
red  filter  may  increase  them.  If  such 
should  be  the  case,  the  use  of  the  scale 
will  indicate  it,  and  the  exposures  may  be 
shortened  or  lengthened  as  seems  desir- 
able. 

-Photo  Ne2cs. 


THE  OLD  WELL.  Mrs.  EUanor  W.  WiUard. 

(The  American  Annual   of  Photography,  1908.) 


Notes  and  Extracts 
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An  Exhibition  of  Drawings  by  Rodin  will 
be  held  at  the  little  galleries  of  the  Photo- 
Secession,  291  Fifth  avenue  (between  Thirlieth 
and  Thirty-first  streets),  New  York,  opening 
on  January  2nd  and  closing  January  21st.  The 
galleries  are  open  from  10  a.m.  till  6  p.m  daily, 
Sundays  excepted. 

«      4(      4( 

Photographic  Tiles. — The  blue  print  pro- 
cess is  one  of  the  oldest  photographic  methods, 
and  one  of  the  simplest.  It  does  not  lend  it- 
self very  well  to  pictorial  work,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, but  it  was  very  successfully  put  to  a  deco- 
rative purpose  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  who  dem- 
onstrated before  the  Croydon  Camera  Club 
how  to  make  imitation  Dutch  tiles  by  its  aid. 

The  advantages  of  the  process  as  pointed 
out  by  him  (we  quote  the  report  in  the  Croyrfow 
Advertiser)  were  cheapness  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  paper  could  be  prepared  at  home. 
The  secret  of  getting  such  prints  as  he  show- 
ed consisted  merely  of  the  use  of  freshly 
made  paper  developed  in  a  suitable  acid  bath. 

The  paper  is  first  sized  with  gelatine  in 
the  form  of  cold  jelly,  which  is  rubbed  into  the 
paper  with  a  pledget  of  muslin  until  the  sheet 
of  paper  lies  quite  flat  and  damp.  The  sensi- 
tizer consists  of  two  solutions — (a)  a  twenty 
per  cent,  solution  of  ferri-ammonium  citrate, 
and  (6)  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
ferricyanide.  For  use,  equal  parts  of  each  are 
taken  and  mixed  together.  Unmixed,  the  solu- 
tions keep  well.  A  small  quantity  of  the  sensi- 
tizer (about  three  drams  for  a  sheet  26  x  20) 
is  poured  on  the  freshly  sized  paper,  and 
spread  evenly  with  a  brush  improvised  from 
a  piece  of  celluloid  doubled  in  half  with  a 
piece  of  muslin  stretched  over  it.  When  the 
surface  moisture  has  disappeared,  the  paper 
may  be  hung  up  to  dry,  after  which  it  is  ready 
for  printing.  The  sensitizing  fnust,  of  course, 
be  done  by  artificial  light,  and  the  reason  for 
doing  it  immediately  after  sizing  when  the 
paper  is  damp  is  that  it  is  much  easier  then 
to  get  an  even  coating  than  when  the  paper  is 
dry. 

Printing  is  done  in  the  usual  way,  and  there 


is  a  visible  image.  When  taken  from  the  frame 
the  print  is  developed  either  in  a  one  per  cent, 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  in  a  bath  of 
acetic  acid  of  the  same  strength.  The  colors 
given  by  these  two  baths  differ.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  gives  more  half-tone,  and  so  is 
very  suitable  for  prints  from  hard  negatives. 
If  the  paper  has  been  over  printed  it  may  be 
dipped  into  plain  water  before  putting  it 
into  the  acid  bath.  Development  is  complete 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  then  the  print  may 
be  hung  up  to  dry. 

For  making  tiles  the  prints  should  be  6 
inches  square,  and  great  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  choosing  suitable  subjects.  The 
main  picture  need  not  occupy  the  whole  tile. 
Mr.  Smith  showed  many  with  the  main  sub- 
ject occupying  the  centre  4  inches  square,  and 
the  inch  margin  with  a  geometric  design  print- 
ed from  a  negative  cut  out  of  black  paper,  and 
others  with  the  margins  merely  sunned  down 
in  various  ways.  The  print  is  mounted  in  the 
ordinary  manner  on  a  6  inch  square  of  card- 
board, and  that  is  glued  on  to  a  square  of 
wood  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  To  complete 
the  tile  it  is  varnished  with  an  ordinary  white 
paper  varnish. 

The  tiles  may  be  made  up  into  panels  by 
having  a  frame  made  to  fit  the  number  re- 
quired from  a  narrow  oak  picture  frame 
moulding  of  a  perfectly  plain  design.  The 
tiles  are  put  into  this  as  a  picture  would  be, 
and  secured  in  their  places  with  the  usual  thin 
backing  of  wood.  For  trays  the  frame  should 
be  furnished  with  a  glass  front  to  protect  the 
face  of  the  tiles,  which  would  otherwise  be 
stained  by  hot  liquids. 


Tentative  Development  or  Bromide  Papers, 
by  E.  C.  Cripps.  The  following  method  of  ex- 
posing and  developing  bromide  paper,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, somewhat  new,  at  least  in  details,  if  not 
in  principle. 

I  claim  for  it  perfect  control  in  the  actual 
development,  good  results  from  weak  or  too 
contrasty    negatives,    economy   in   the   use    of 
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the  developer,  and  ease  and  simplicity  in  all 
the  operations.  It  is  intended,  obviously,  to 
be  used  for  enlarging  only.  Artificial  or  day 
light  can  be  used,  but  I  think  most  workers 
will  prefer  to  use  the  ordinary  enlarging 
lantern,  and  this,  I  find,  is  the  better  method 
to  adopt. 

The  apparatus  required  is  as  follows:  The 
enlarging  lantern,  screwed  down  to  a  flat  piece 
of  wood  about  12  inches  wide,  and  from  4  to 
6  feet  in  length  by  i  inch  in  thickness,  and 
the  easel,  as  I  will  call  it,  upon  which  is 
fastened  the  bromide  paper.  This  piece  of 
apparatus  calls  for  more  particular  descrip- 
tion. It  is,  in  fact,  a  good-sized  looking-glass 
or  mirror,  of  a  kind  generally  found  in  most 
houses,  oblong  in  shape,  and  swinging  on  two 
screws  controlled  by  knobs  in  the  uprights. 
It  should  be  a  good  size,  and  if  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  borrow  the  domestic  one,  can  be  bought 
cheaply  at  a  second-hand  shop. 

The  base  of  this  mirror  carries  two  thumb- 
screws, by  which  it  is  securely  fastened  down 
to  the  long  piece  of  wood.  Holes  are  bored  in 
this,  at  distances  to  correspond  with  the  size 
of  the  enlargement  to  be  obtained,  and  when 
a  certain  size  is  to  be  produced,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  move  the  mirror  backwards  or 
forwards,  and  clamp. 

A  good  sized  tin  or  zinc  trough  is  also  re- 
quired. This  must  be  made  large  enough  to 
stand  on  the  base  of  the  mirror,  underneath 
the  mirror  itself,  and  must  be  as  deep  and  as 
wide  as  the  space  under  the  mirror  and  be- 
tween the  uprights  will  allow.  A  large  flat 
camel's  hair  brush  will  also  be  required.  The 
modus  operandi  is  as  follows:  All  preliminary 
arrangements  having  been  made,  the  bromide 
paper  is  soaked  for  a  few  minutes  in  pure 
water,  and  is  then  transferred  to  the  mirror, 
sensitive  side  up,  and  is  squeegeed  firmly 
down  to  the  glass,  which  is  in  a  horizontal 
position.  The  mirror  is  then  swung  into  the 
perpendicular,  the  side  screws  are  clamped,  and 
all  is  ready  to  commence.  Fill  the  trough  with 
the  ordinary  developer,  and  have,  as  usual, 
a  dish  of  fixing  solution.  Stop  down  the 
lens  of  the  enlarging  lantern,  and  expose  for 
a  few  seconds.  Then  with  the  brush  mop  over 
the  paper  the  developing  solution,  till  the  im- 
age is  faintly  seen.  Give  another  ex- 
posure, and  then  another,  till  the  image 
\s  fully    developed.    If  it   is   thin  and   weak. 


shade  the  shadows  with  a  piece  of  card,  and 
strengthen  the  high  lights;  if  too  contrasty, 
reverse  the  process. 

If  any  local  development  is  required,  it 
can  easily  be  done  with  a  somewhat  smaller 
brush.  Perhaps,  in  this  case,  it  will  be  best, 
after  the  image  is  faintly  showing,  to  paint 
glycerine  over  the  bromide  paper.  The  im- 
age can  then,  by  local  development,  be 
strengthened  in  any  place  as  required,  and  if 
the  operator  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  brush, 
the  results  can  be  made  most  satisfactory.  It 
is  surprising  how  simple  and  how  interesting 
is  the  whole  operation,  and  for  poor  negatives 
it  is  the  best  method  I  am  aware  of  for 
obtaining  from  them  satisfactory  enlargements. 
— Amateur  Photographer. 

^       ^       iti 

Impure  Mounting  Boards.— It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  mount  a  silver  print  on  some  form 
of  cardboard  or  paper  which  is  known,  or, 
at  least,  suspected  to  be  impure  in  a  photo- 
graphic sense.  The  best  way  to  prevent  any 
ill  effects  from  the  mount  is  to  employ  the 
dry  mounting  method,  which  isolates  the  print 
entirely  from  its  support.  But  this  cannot 
always  be  done.  In  such  a  case,  the  water- 
proof backing  papers,  which  are  used  with 
squeegeed  prints  to  prevent  loss  of  gloss  when 
they  are  mounted  wet,  will  at  least  serve  to 
reduce  very  much  the  risk  of  injury  from  the 
mount.  The  print  is  stuck  on  to  the  water- 
proof paper,  and  the  two  are  trimmed  together 
when  dry.  The  backed  up  print  is  then  mount- 
ed in  the  usual  way  on  the  card.  It  is  better, 
of  course,  only  to  use  cards  of  the  purity  of 
which  we  are  certain,  but  this  is  not  always 
practicable,  especially  when  it  is  a  single  print 
being  mounted  in  a  particular  way  for  fram- 
ing up. 

*    *    * 

Mercurial  Intensification.-— After  a  nega- 
tive has  been  bleached  in  the  usual  way  with 
mercuric  chloride,  there  are  several  methods 
by  which  it  can  be  blackened.  Thus  Geiger 
has  shown  that  a  little  caustic  soda  solution 
and  formaline  may  be  used,  the  formula  which 
he  recommends  being  one  containing  in  each 
ounce  of  water  five  grains  of  caustic  soda  and 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minims  of  formaline.  For 
our  own  part,  we  have  still  to  find  a  more 
satisfactory  blackening  agent  than  the  old- 
fashioned  ammonia. 


Items  of  Interest 
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How  Many  of  You  Doting  Fathers  and 
Mothers  Have  a  Photographic  Record  of  the 
Baby?  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  have 
had  Mr.  C.  H.  Claudy  write  for  them  a  little 
booklet,  "The  Kodak  Baby  Book,"  which  will 
possess  a  keen  interest  for  thousands  of  fond 
parents  who  revel  in  the  witchery  of  Kodakery. 
In  later  years  when  the  fleeting  charms  of 
childhood  have  vanished,  many  families  will 
rise  up  and  bless  the  author  for  his  kindly 
forethought  in  suggesting  the  means  for  per- 
manently retaining  the  babies  as  they  knew 
them  in  all  their  infantile  innocence  and  loveli- 
ness. This  delightful  book  on  "Child  Photog- 
raphy," will  be  welcomed  by  every  one.  Be 
sure  to  write  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  at  once  for  a  copy  of  the 
"Kodak  Baby  Book,"  so  that  the  Christmas 
camera  may  immediately  begin  its  good  work. 
We  know  when  you  read  its  pages,  that  you 
will  concur  with  us  in  believing  that  it  will 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  handiest  little  reference 
books  to  have  around  the  house.  It  will  be 
especially  convenient  to  know  that  you  can 
look  into  it  when  you  wish  to  catch  the  baby's 
cute  little  ways  or  an  unusually  cunning  pose, 
which  you  otherwise  might  never  have  possess- 
ed had  it  not  been   suggested  by  the  book's 

teachings. 

*  »    ♦ 

The  "Agfa"  Products  have  won  favor 
everywhere.  The  widespread  popularity  of 
"Agfa,"  Eikonogen,  Amidol,  Rodinal,  Metol, 
etc.,  aside  from  inherent  merit  is  largely  due 
to  the  clever  and  persistent  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Harry  Hall  has  kept  the  "Agfa"  products 
before  the  public  eye.  He  has  recently  pre- 
pared some  interesting  and  convincing  argu- 
ments for  "Agfa"  Pyro  for  the  professional. 
Copies  may  be  procured  by  addressing  the 
Berlin  Aniline  Works,  213  Water  street,  Xew 

York  City. 

♦  *    ♦ 

"Autochrome"  plates  may  now  be  procured 
in  the  United  States.  The  Lumiere  Co.,  11 
W.  27th  street,  New  York  City,  have  prepar- 


ed directions  for  their  use  and  will  be  glad 
to  furnish  full  information  on  request.  Now 
that  color  photography  has  come  to  stay,  we'll 
all  be  artists  in  a  way.  The  process  is  wonder- 
fully fascinating  and  we  know  all  our  readers 
will  be  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  first 
chance  to  try  some  plates.  Place  your  orders 
early,  as  we  understand  the  present  supply 
for  the  American  market  is  still  somewhat 
limited. 

4(      4(      >^ 

The  American  Annual  of  Photogr.aphy, 
1908,  which  is  treated  somewhat  fully  else- 
where in  this  issue  is  a  "thing  of  beauty  and 
a  joy  forever." 

The  Annual  we  understand  has  already  been 
very  largely  ordered,  and  as  last  year  the  supply 
ran  short  with  remarkable  rapidity,  it  will  be 
advisable  for  our  readers  who  are  anxious 
to  secure  copies — and  we  imagine  that  all  of 
them  are, —  to  place  their  orders  without  delay 
in  order  to  prevent  being  disappointed.  It  is 
obtainable  from  all  photographic  dealers  in 
paper  covers,  75  cents,  postage  17  cents  extra, 
libarary  edition  in  cloth  covers,  $1.25,  postage 
25  cents.  Trade  agents,  George  Murphy,  Inc., 
57  East  9th  street,  New  York.  Orders  may 
be  sent  direct  to  The  Photographic  Times  if 
our  readers  prefer. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Pelgrift,  who  was  associated  with 
the  Scovill  &  Adams  Co.,  and  its  successors, 
Anthony  &  Scovill  Co.,  and  the  Ansco  Co., 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has 
severed  his  connection  with  the  latter  Com- 
pany, and  has  become  associated  with  the  well- 
known  and  enterprising  photographic  stock 
house  of  George  Murphy,  Inc.,  and  will,  in 
future,  represent  that  house  as  the  outside 
salesman.  Mr.  Pelgrift  is  probably  the  best 
known  and  most  popular  salesman  of  photo- 
graphic materials  in  the  country;  he  has  not 
an  enemy  in  the  world,  and  every  one  will 
wish  "Ben"  all  kinds  of  good  luck  in  his  neur 
job. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertisements  for  insertion  under  this  heading  will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate 
of  25c  a  line,  about  eight  words  to  the  line.     Cash  must  accompany  copy  in  all  cases. 

Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  received  at  office  one  week  in  advance  of  the 
day  of  publication.  Advertisers  receive  a  copy  of  the  journal  free  to  certify  the 
correctness  of  the  insertion. 

Rates  for  display  advertising  sent  on  application. 


AN   ELEGANT  OPPORTUNITY   FOR   A 
LIVE  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

In  one  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  next  door  to  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch 
Building,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  there  will  be  va- 
cant on  or  before  April  1st,  1908,  a  complete 
Photographic  Studio  with  a  modern  apartment 
of  five  living  rooms  and  bath. 

We  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  good  man 
for  this  studio.  The  rental  is  only  One  Hun- 
dred ($100.)  Dollars  psr  month,  which  also  in- 
cludes living  apartment. 

Studio  complete  in  every  detail.  Splendid 
opening  for  good  man  to  work  up  quite  a  trade. 
No  gallery  within  fifteen  blocks  on  either  side. 
Pittsburg  is  one  of  the  best  money-making 
cities  in  the  world. 

For  full  particulars  write  to 

H.  M.  BERMAN. 
1010  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

PARTNERSHIP  in  firm  handling  photo- 
graphic material  open  to  salesman  of  experi- 
ence having  small  capital    ($2,500 — $5,000). 
Highest  references  required. 
Partner 

Care  of  this  Magazine 

FOR  SALE— First-class  Studio  in  Cali- 
fornia. Doing  good  business.  Very  reason- 
able.    Apply  to 

Hugh  S.  Wallace,  510  S.  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


TO  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Wanted. —Photographs  of  handsome  ladies 
with  long,  or  massive  hair,  for  illustrations. 
Any  photographer  who  can  supply  copies, 
address, 

T.  LAWRENCE,  23  Romaine  Ave., 
Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

SALESMAN    of   exparience    with     photo- 
graphic trade  wanted  by  concern  manufactur- 
ing high  class  goods.      Write,   stating  age, 
nationality,  experience  and  references. 
Photofirm, 

Care  of  this  Magazine, 


HAVB  YOUR  LOCAL  VIBW8  MADB  INTO 

POSTCAR.DS 

AND  SOUVENIR  ALBUMS 
FINB8T  AMBRICAN  MADB 

The  Albertypo  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EXTRA!  EXTRA 1 1  EXTRA!  II 

New  Bargain  List  No.  1 4  now  ready. 
Do  not  purchase  until  you  have  seen 
this  list.  It  will  save  dollars  for  you. 

N.Y.  Camera  Exchange,  1 14  Fulton  St. 


Aa  the  Pbotograpbic  Times  goes  out  of  print 
on  publication,  send  your  renewal  subscription 
promptly  if  you  want  to  bave  a  complete  file. 
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OZOBKOME.. 


The    New    Process  for  Making 

Pure  Carbon  Prints  Without 

Sunlight  and  Without 

Transferring. 

Ozobrome — not  very  descriptive, 
but  it  means  pure  carbon  prints — with 
the  bother  left  out. 

One  enthusiastic  photographer  says 
it  should  be  called  **  Easybrome.*' 

Everybody,  who  knows  anything 
about  photography,  knows  that  when 
Mr.  Pictoralist  wants  to  make  fame 
for  himself  as  the  producer  of  artistic 
salon  creations,  he  is  pretty  sure  to 
use  carbon  if  he  is  dead  in  earnest. 
When  a  photographic  print  is  made 
by  the  carbon  process,  the  resulting 
picture  is  in  pure  pigment  on  paper. 
There  simply  isn't  anything  that  can 
fade,  and  the  color  range  has  no 
limit  It  may  be  black  or  brown  or 
sepia  or  red  or  green  or  blue— in  fact, 
the  artist  simply  selects  the  color  that 
will  be  best  suited  to  the  picture  he 
wants  to  make.  If  for  a  portrait  it 
would  probably  be  a  sepia  or  a  black, 
for  a  marine  view  a  deep  green,  for  a 
snow-scape  a  cold  blue.  Most  photo- 
graphs, sifter  chemical  treatment  that 
the  photographer  understands,  are 
composed  of  metallic  silver  or  plati- 
num on  paper,  usually,  in  the  case  of 
silver,  held  in  an  emulsion  of  gelatine 
or  collodion.  Carbons  are  just  pig- 
ment.    So  are  oil  paintings. 

But  beautiful  as  it  is,  the  carbon 
process  has  been  by  no  means  con- 
sidered simple.  The  photograph 
which  on  the  salon  wall  has  been  ad- 
mired by  thousands,  has  meant  work 
and  patience,  work  and  patience. 
Perhaps  a  score  of  prints  were  made 
from  the  original  negative  before  there 
was  one  that  had  just  the  right  artistic 
touch.  All  of  this  because  in  printing 
by  the  carbon  process  the  printing 
must  be  just  the  required  length  of 
time  to  give  a  good  result,  and  be- 
cause the  factors  of  light  and   sensi- 


tiveness are  constantly  changing. 
Then  too,  if  the  photographer  wanted 
a  large  carbon  print  from  say  a  4  x  5 
negative  he  was  obliged  to  first  make 
an  enlarged  negative,  a  perfectly  sim- 
ple but  somewhat  lengthy  process. 
And  so,  in  spite  of  its  beauty,  the 
carbon  process,  by  reason  of  the 
special  knowledge  and  skill  required, 
has  never  come  into  common  use. 

But  photography  is  moving.  The 
carbon  process  has  become  simplified 
by  the  Ozobrome  process,  by  which 
precisely  the  same  results  are  reached 
(/.  e.,  pure  pigment  prints)  by  com- 
paratively simple  methods.  Instead 
of  printing  through  a  negative  on  the 
carbon  pigment  with  light,  the  Ozo- 
brome process  makes  the  print  by  a 
purely  chemical  process.  Briefly 
stated,  the  carbon  tissue,  properly 
sensitized,  is  squeegeed  face  down  on 
a  bromide  print  (a  Velox  print  will 
answer  as  well)  where  it  will  deposit 
the  carbon  pigment,  after  which,  by 
simple  chemical  treatment,  the  under- 
lying silver  is  entirely  cut  out,  the  re- 
sult being  a  pure  carbon  print  Or, 
by  other  simple  means,  the  carbon 
tissue  may  be  stripped  o£E  the  bromide 
print  and  transferred  to  any  suitable 
surface.  When  this  second  process 
is  used,  an  indefinite  number  of  car- 
bons may  be  made  from  the  one  bro- 
mide print,  it  being  simply  necessary 
to  re-develop  the  bromide  in  each 
case.  The  number  of  carbons  that 
can  thus  be  made  from  one  bromide 
depends  only  on  how  long  the  paper 
itself,  on  which  the  bromide  print  is 
made,  will  stand  the  various  baths. 
As  the  making  of  bromide  enlarge- 
ments is  exceedingly  simple,  even  the 
tyro  can  understand  that  large  carbon 
prints  from  small  negatives  can  now 
be  made  without  difhculty. 

The  advantages  of  Ozobrome  over 
carbon  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

The  worker  is  independent  of  any 
light  for  printing,  as  no  exposure  of 
the  tissue  to  light  is  required. 


(0 
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The  sensitive  material  is  bromide 
or  developing- out  pai)er  which  may 
be  had  in  many  different  grades,  is 
unsurpassed  in  keeping  qualities  and 
to  be  had  anywhere. 

Carbon  enlargements  can  be  made 
from  bromide  enlargements,  thus  do- 
ing away  with  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  making  enlarged  negatives. 

Ozobrome  prints,  with  a  choice  of 
twelve  colors,  can  be  made  either 
upon  the  original  print  or  transferred 
to  any  suitable  surface. 

The  image  Is  not  reversed,  making 
double  transfer  a  thing  of  the  past. 

A  number  of  prints  in  Ozobrome 
can  be  made  from  one  print  without 
the  use  of  a  negative,  and  the  original 
print  may  still  be  retained  unimpaired. 

Any  class  of  negative  may  be  used 
for  making  the  print  or  enlargement, 
as  the  numerous  grades  of  bromide 
and  developing-out  papers  make  it  an 
easy  matter  to  produce  either  soft  or 
contrasty  effects  at  will. 

Avoiding  technical  terms  as  much 
as  possible,  the  following  explanation 
of  the  above  advantages  will  simplify 
the  understanding  of  this  simple  pro- 
cess : 

In  the  carbon  process,  the  tissue  is 
sensitized  by  immersion  in  a  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  which  when 
dried  and  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  light  passed  through  a  negative, 
causes' the  gelatine  of  the  tissue  to  be- 
come insoluble  in  proportion  as  it  has 
been  acted  upon  by  the  light,  the 
action  of  light  changing  the  bichro- 
mate of  potash  into  a  chromic  salt 
which  has  the  property  of  rendering 
the  gelatine  insoluble. 

In  Ozobrome,  this  change  is  not 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  the 
light  but  by  chemical  action,  thus  do- 
ing away  with  the  exposure  of  the 
tissue  under  a  negative  ;  the  tissue, 
being  sensitized  and  squeegeed  in 
contact  for  a  definite  time  with  the 
bromide  print  instead. 


That  the  image  is  not  reversed  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  tissue  is  in 
contact  with  a  positive  print  and  not 
a  negative,  and  also  in  the  non- 
transfer  process  that  the  carbon  print 
fa  built  up  over  the  silver  image  which 
is  afterwards  removed  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  reduction. 

In  the  Transfer  process,  the  carbon 
image  fa  transferred  from  the  original 
bromide  print  to  another  support, 
while  the  original  print  is  still  retained 
for  the  making  of  further  Ozobrome 
prints. 

Ozobrome  requires  no  special  ap- 
paratus, beyond  a  simple  thermometer 
and  a  means  for  providing  hot  water, 
and  demands  no  special  qualifications 
in  the  photographer  other  than  the 
ability  to  closely  follow  the  simple 
directions. 

PRICE  LIST. 

OZOBROME  TISSUE. 


Colors. 


1  Engraving  Black 

2  Warm  Black 

3  Blue  Black 

4  Sepia 

5  Warm  Sepia 

6  Portrait  Brown 


7  Vandyke  Brown 

8  Red  Chalk 

9  Terra  Cotta 

10  Marine  Blue 

11  Sea  Green 

12  Italian  Green 


These  are  cut  slightly  larger  than  the 
list  sizes,  for  convenience  in  working. 
Per  Dozen,  5x7,  -        -       -       $  .40 

Do.,  6>4x8>i,      ...        -  .60 

Do..  Sxio, .80 

Rolls,  50  inches  x  12  feet,     -       -         2.00 

Ozobrome  Sensitizing  Powder,  per 

package,         -        -        -        -  .50 

(UT  S.  Pat.,  Apr.  23,  1907.) 

OZOBROME  TRANSFER  PAPER. 

A.    Fine  White,  Smooth.    B.    Medium 
Grain,  Matt. 

Per  Dozen,  5x7,         -       -       -       |  .20 
Do.,  6;4x8>i,      ....  .35 

Do.,  8x10 .40 

Roll,  30  inches  x  12  feet,      -        -  1.30 

C.    White  Etching.     D.    Toned  Etch- 
ing.   E.    Stout  Drawing  Medium. 
Per  Dozen,  5x7,         -       -       -       |  .25 
Do.,  6>ix8>^,      -        -       -        .  .40 

Do.,  8  X 10,  -       -       -       -       -  .60 

Roll,  30  inches  x  12  feet,      -        •  1.60 


(2) 
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Erastman    Kodak    Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  Th9  Kodak  dtp. 


MAKE,    YOUR    OWN 
E.NLAKGE,ME,NTS 

The  Kodak 

Enlarging 

Camera 

For  making  6^  x8>^  enlarge- 
ments from  4x5  and  3j^  x  4^ 
negatives.  Smaller  negatives 
enlarge  to  approximately  4x5 
and  5x7.  Focusing  by  scale 
Price  $15.00  or  ground  glass  as  desired. 

No  dark  room  necessary  except  for 
loading  and  development.  May  be  used 
as  a  portrait  camera  by  removing  neg- 
ative carrier  and  substituting  portrait 
lens. 


No.  2  Bro\«rnie 
E^nlarging  Camera 

A  simple  device  for  making 5x7 bro- 
mide enlargements  from  No.  2  Brownie 
negatives,  or  5  x  5  bromide  enlarge- 
ments from  No.  1  Brownie  negatives. 

No  focusing  necessary  and  dark  room 
required  only  for  loading  and  develop- 
ment.   Every  Step  perfectly  simple. 


Price  $2.00 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Th£  Photographic  Times. 
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40  to  1 

Is  the  simple  fonnnla  for 

RODINAL 


and  you 
veloper, 
as  to  its 


for 

TANK  DEVELOPMENT 

(SO  mlnntes) 

Simple,  cleanly,  economical,  and  satisfactory.    Once  try 

RODINAL 

will  appreciate  it  is  the  condensed  essence  of  perfection  as  a  tank  de- 
it  producing  such  a  superb  quality  of  negative  that  it  leaves  no  doubt 
superiority.     No  argument  so  convincing^  as  a  trial. 

Cut  this  out.  . 

List  Price. 


Rodinal:  1  part   . 
Water :  40  parts 
Time :  20  minutes 


BERUN  ANIUNE   WORKS, 

Sole  United  States  Agents. 


3  oz.  bottle  $  .60 

8  oz.  bottle  $1.10 

16  oz.  bottle  $2.00 

213-215  Water  jStreet, 
New  York  City. 


The  New  Eagle  Adjustable  Developing  Tank 


(patent  applied  for.) 


ZINC 


No.  I  -  12  -  3^  X  4^ 


No.  2-12-4X5-3XX 


BRASS   NICKELED 
$2.00 
2.00 
3.00 

3-50 
5.00 


$I.OC 

1. 00 

No.  3  -  12  -  5  X  7 -4  X  5  1.50 

No.  4  -  12  -  tyi  X  8^  -  4  X  5 1.75 

No.  5-12-8x10-4x5       2.00 

Send  for  detailed  circular. 
Secuie 

The  Two  Great  1908  Photographic  Annuals 
American  Annual  of  Photography 

23rd  Year. 
Paper,  75c.,  postage  17c.  Cloth,  $1.25,  postage  22c. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Annual 

47th  Year. 
Paper,  50c.,  postage  27c.  Cloth,  $1.00,  postage  37c. 

T«A.A*««:  GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc.      "  ^X^*?;^  "' 

When  writing  to  advertiien  please  mention  Thk  Photogbaphzc  Txmrs. 
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Get  more  money 
for  your  work — Raise 
the  QUALITY  with 

Angelo  Sepia  and  you 
can  raise  the  PRICE. 


Jos.  Di  Nunzio  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

V.  h:n  wilting  to  advertisers  please  mention  Ths  Pbotooraphic  Txmks. 
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A  Startling  Discovery  in  Photography 

The 

isosTmnnAR 

LENS 

The  Product  of  an  Entirely  New  Idea 
3000  Sold  the  First  Three  Months  in  London 
Best  of  all  Anastigmats 
Increased  Efficiency  ;  Cost  Reduced  50^ 

Comparison  f  Previous  Anastigmats,  4x5,  $45.00  —  $51.00. 
of  Prices     \  Isostigmars         -  4x5,  $18.00  —  $24.00. 

Isosiigmars  fit  the  Kodaks 

Leni;iS  sent  on  10  days  trial  on  receipt  of  price  or  through  your  dealer. 

Price  lists  of  Isostigmars,  Enlarging  Outfits  and  Photoscripts  for  Titling 
Negatives,  sent  free. 

Tianufaciured  hy  H,  6-  /.   SLCK  of  London. 
WaUJMmSp  BROWN  a  earls,  OepU    S,918  CheminuiSUp  PMIatlelpMa,iJ.8.JL 


3  A  Graf  lex  Camer^L- 


^  A  new  camera  of  the  reflecting  type, 
which  takes  standard,  daylight-loading  roll 
film,  no  extra  attachments  being  required. 
fl  Like  the  regular  Auto  Graflex,  the  focus- 
ing screen  shows  the  object  to  be  photo- 
graphed full  size  of  plate  and  right-side  up 
at  the  instant  of  exposure. 

^  The  Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter,  which 
works  at  any  speed  from  time  to  ttjW  of 
a  second,  is  also  a  part  of  this  camera. 

^  The  3  A  Graflex  loads  with  regular  3  A 
Kodak  film  for  photographs  3/^  x  S}4. 


3  A  Graflex  with  Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss  Tessar  Lens,  $124.00 
Catalog  at  the  Dealers  or 

Folmer  (SL  Schwing  Co.»  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  brilliant  record  of 

"AGFA"  METOL 

Sold  in  every  country  under  the  Sun  and  here  in  the  United  States  all  the 
largest  manufacturers,  leading  dealers,  and  most  profninent  workers  use 
it. 

There  must  be  some  good  reason  for  this  universal  popularity. 

If  you  will  convince  yourself  by  actual  test^  you  will  find  it  highest  in  quality ; 
consequently  gives  the  best  results,  and  costs  no  more. 

No  argument  so  convincing  as  a  trial. 

K\w3,ys  specify  ^^AGFA"  Metol. 

BERLIN  ANILINE  WORKS, 

SOLE  UNITED  STATES  AGENTS. 
213-215  WATER  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Color 
Photographs 

AT  LAST 

Direct  from  nature  with 

\)M^ERE 

AUTOCHROM    PLATES 

Any  amateur  or  Professional 
photos:rapher  with  an  ordinary 
camera  can  now  photog^raph  in 
natural  colors* 

''Ifs  all  in  the  plate'' 

PLATES  AND  CHEMICALS  NOW  ON  SALE. 
Our  oew  Sigma  emulsloo  Is  now  on  the  marka. 
We  guarantee  this  to  be  twice  faster  than  any  other 
plate  maoufactored. 

THE  LUMIERE   CO., 

1 1  West  27th  Stx«eet,  New  York 

FMtorier: 
^NS,  FRANCE        BURLINGTON,  VT. 


THE  BOOK  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

Practical,  Theoretic  and  Applied 

Edited  by  PAUL  N.  HASLUCK 

With  numerous  lOustrathms  and  Working  Dr«wfa)gm 
Ntariy  800  pagw,  aizc  6x934,  cloth,  $3.00,  prepaid 

ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  UP-TO-DATE 

1  The  Book  of  Photography  contains  in  one  work 
all  that  those  interested  in  Photography  require  to 
know  to  enable  them  to  attain  success.  It  shows 
them  how  to  start  in  the  right  way,  how  to  follow 
up  first  efforts,  and  how  to  attain  proficiency. 
^  The  chapters  have  been  written  by  a  number  of 
well  qualihed  experts  who  have  specialJxed  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  art. 

^  The  illustrations  show  clearlv  how  the  opera- 
tions of  Developing,  Toning  and  Fixing,  Retouch- 
ing, etc.,  etc.,  are  actually  done,  and  a  large  number 
of  worlnng  drawings  affording  invaluable  assis- 
tance to  the  amateur  and  professional  worker  are 
included. 

5  If  after  examination  you  are  not  satisfied  return 
the  book  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 

39  Uoioo  Square  New  York  City 
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GHAS.  COOPER   &  CO. 


.r.CJTABLIJHED  1637... 


Manufacturing  Chemists 
i2^2£SS^      ^^^  Importers 


NEW  TOfLK 


WOILU  AT  NEWAiLK.,  NtW  JCK.ICI 

CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 

Nitrate  Silver^  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold, 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystals  and  Granular,  Litmus 
Paper,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution,  Commercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acids,  Ethers,  Aqua  Am^- 
monia.  Soluble   Cotton  for   Collodion  Paper 

WC  MANUFACTUItB   A   FULL   LINE    OF   CHEMICALJ,    MErDICINAL,   AND  FOR  THE   ARTS  ANC 

TEXHNICAL    PURPOJErJ 


DD  0\4^0  O  Wr^FTXT  A  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 
-OrVVyiVlVy  \JJ\.  I  VJILil>l  deodorizer.  Can  be  diluted  with 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^s     ^''^  parts  of  water 


tlONTHLT  PRICC  LIJT  I5JUCD.  REFINERJ  OF  PHOTO  5ILVER  AND  GOLD  WAJTft 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Thb  Photogkaphzc  TiMit. 
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Empire  State 


The  Camera  That  Has  Everything  of 
Importance  to  the  Commercial  Worker 

Focuses  from  botk  front  and  rear. 

Accommodates  lenses  of  the  widest  angle. 

Has  extra  long  bellows  draw,  swings,  reversible  back,  rising  and 

falling  front.     Pinion  actuated. 
Easy  to  operate — no  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 
Built  to  withstand  the  hardest  usage,   from  selected  kiln   dried 

mahogany. 
More  Empire  States  have  been  sold  than  all  other  view  cameras 

together. 
This  is  its  greatest  advertisement. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Go. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Thb  Photookaphic  Timks. 
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C.  I.  p.  are  used  only  by  good  workmen  who  appreciate  results. 

Results  Count  —  Do  You  ? 
Want  to  know  the  secret  oi  success  ? 

It  is  Cramer's  Isochromatic  Plates. 
Three  Speeds:  Instantaneous,  Medium,  Slow.     One  Quality. 

G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

St.  Louis  New  York  Chicago 


d 


ft 


We  have  a  few  copies  left  of 

"In  NoLtvire^s  ImeLge 

the  best  work  on  photography,  by 

W.  I.  UNCOLN  ADAMS 

Followinf:  are  Landscape  and  Pig^es 
some  of  the  Figures  and  Landscape 
Chapters  on      Genre 

Pictorial     Telling  a  Story 
Photography      Models 

The  Nude  in  Photography 
Portraiture  at  Home 
Children 

Photographing  Flowers 
Interiors 

and 
Over  one  hundred  handsome  illustrations  by  the  leading  photographers 
of  this  country  and  Europe. 

Large,  8  vo.    Cloth.    Decorated.    Full  Gilt.    In     ^'y   qfl 
SlBox.    Price q^^.JU 

Sent  to  any  address,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 

Photographic  Times  Publishing  Ass'n. 
39  Union  S<|\iare,  New  York  City 


\ 


PICTURES  MOUNTED 


WITH 


HIGGINS' 

PHOTO 

MOUNTER 


HAVE  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  re* 
suits  are  only  produced  bv  the  best  methods  and  means— 
the  best  results  in  ^Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attamed  by  usmg  the  best  mounting  paste— 

HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 
At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists'  Materials 

and  Stationery. 

A  S  oz.  Jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or 

circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS&CO. 

Manufacturers 
NEW  YORK    CHICAGO       LONDON 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  St.,   I  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  S         U.  S.  A. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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The  qualities    that    have    won   for   HAMMER 
PLATES   their  high  renown   are 

EXTREME  RAPIDITY 
HNENESS  OF  GRAIN 

AND 

THE  WIDEST  POSSIBLE 
SCALE  OF   GRADATION 

Thete  are  qualitie*  you  need  in  your  bufineM 
Ask  your  dealer  for  recent  emulaiona  today 


RBC.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


HAMMER   DRY  PLATi:   CO. 

SAINT    LOUIS,    MISSOURI 


Turner-Reich   Anastigmat  f6.8 

THE   PERFECT  AMERICAN  LENS 
CONVERTIBLE -HQUIVALENT    TO    FOUR    LENSES 
TRY     IT   AGAINST    ANY 

We  have  found  by  experience  that  the  beat  way  to  prove  the  superiority  of  Turner-Reich  Lensei 
is  to  have  the  purchaser  make  an  actual  test  of  the  Lens  he  is  going  to  buy  himself. 

Glittering  claims  of  lens  superiority  are  of  no  value  to  you  unless  the  lens  in   your  hand  will  do  the 
work. 

If  you  want  to  get  the  best  lens  made,  send  for  a  Turner-Reich  —  test  it  under  the  most  trjring  con- 
ditions— test  other  lenses  —  compare  the  results.  If  you  do  not  want  to  own  the  Turner-Reich  —  return 
it  to  us. 

Isn't  this  the  fairest  way  to  pick  the  best  ? 
Any  dealer  will  order  one  for  you  on  approval. 

Pocket  Kodaks  Improved 

Kodak   pictures  are  wonderfully  improved  when  your  Kodak  has  a  Turner-Reich  Anastigmat  in 

place  of  the  lens  regularly  supplied.     We  charge  you  the  price  of  the  Turner-Reich  Lens  only  —  nothing 

extra  for  the  fitting  and  accurate  adjustment  of  the  focusing  scales  and  we  make  you  an  allowance  for  the 

ordinary  Kodak  R.  R.  Lens. 

We  make 

TURNER-REICH 

KORONA    CAMERAS  PRISMATIC  MICROSCOPES 

FIELD    GLASSES 

CATALOGS    ON    REQUEST. 

Gundlach-Manhattan  Optical  Co. 

Rocheater.  N.  Y.  801  Clinton  Ave.,  aouth  The  Optical  City. 
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Art  Principles  in  Portrait  Photography. 


Why  is  this  photograph  inartistic?  Why  is  it  pictorially  satisfactory  here? 

These  important  questions  are  answered  in  a  full  treatise  on 

Art  Principles  in  Portrait  Photography 

Composition,  Treatment  of  Backgrounds,  and  the 
Processes    involved    in    manipulating    the    Plate 

By  OTTO  WALTER  BECK 

Instructor  in  Pictorial  Art,  Piatt  Institute,  and  Lecturer  at  National  and 
State  Photographers'  Conventions 

THIS  book  is  addressed  to  photographers,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  old  masters 
and  modem  pictures,  it  is  wholly  illustrated  with  photo -portraits,  showing  how 
surprisingly  pliable  is  the  modern  tool,  photography,  for  representation  with  beauty 
and  expression. 

The  manuscript  has  received  endorsement  from  The  Photographers'  Association  of 
America;  The  New  England  Association,  and  The  Ohio  and  Michigan  Association. 

The  book  as  originally  planned  was  subscribed  for  at  $10.00  by  the  following  leading 
photographers : 

Mr.  George  J.  Nussbaumcr,  President  P.  A.  of  A.,  1902-1903;  Mr.  George  M.  Edmondson, 
Preesident  P.  A.  of  A.,  1901-1902;  Mr.  Morris  Burke  Parkinson,  President  New  England  Asso- 
ciation, 1902-1903;  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hearn,  President  N.  E.  A.,  190T-1902;  M.  A.  L.  Bowersox, 
President  Ohio  and  Michigan  Association,  1902-1903;  Mr.  C.  J.  Van  Deventer,  Decatur,  111. ; 
G.  J.  Parrott,  Ft  Wayne,  Ind. ;  George  G.  Hallo  way,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  W.  M.  Hollinger, 
New  York  City;  J.  M.  Appleton,  New  York  City;  S.  L.  Stein,  Milwaukee, Wis. ;  J.  C.  Strauss, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Elias  Goldensky,  Philadelphia ;  W.  H.  Moses,  New  Orleans;  S.  Ed.  Rosch,  St. 
Louis;  Henry  H.  Pierce,  Rhode  Island;  J.  Garo.  Boston;  Arthur  J.  White,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
C.  M.  Hayes  &  Co.,  Detroit;  George  B.  Sperry,  Toledo,  O.,  and  many  other  leading  men  in  the 
profession. 

Now  Ready.    Price  $3.00.  Postage  36  cents  extra. 
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39  Union  Square 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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DAY'S  WHITE  PASTE. 

Finest  ever  made  for  Photographer's  works  and 
Artistic  use. 

SMOOTH  AS  A  COLD  CREAM.  Does  not 
wrinkle  the  paper,  or  curl  the  mounted  pictures, 
or  give  the  pasted  look,  or  soil  anything  on  which 
it  is  used. 

ABSOLUTELY  NEUTRAL. 

Will  never  spot  the  most  delicate  print — always 
sticks.  Keeps  in  perfect  condition  indefinitely. 
Does  not  sour  or  mould. 

THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL 

because  evei y  atom  of  it  can  be  used;  and  because 
there  is  more  of  it  —  Day's  half  pt.,  pt.,  and  qt. 
jars  have  full  10,  20  and  40  oz.  —  (not  8,  16  and 
82  oz.)  The  6  lb.  and  121b.  pails  give  most  for 
the  money.     6  lb.  pail  $1.00. 

FREE  SAMPLE  sent  to  any  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional. 

DIAMOND  PASTE  CO..  70  Hamilton  St., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Art 


AND   THE 


Camera 


The  Important  New  Handbook  to 
Artistic  Photography 

ANTONY  GUEST 

With  49  full-page  plates 


This  beautiful  octavo  book,  with  its  49  monotint  reproductions  of 
artistic  successes  in  photography,  is  not  only  something  to  delight  the 
lover  of  art,  but  a  practical  guide  book  to  the  methods  of  making 
artistic  prints  from  p^hotographic  negatives.  The  proper  appreciation 
of  the  artistic  possibilities  of  a  subject,  the  rules  governing  point  of 
view,  composition,  lighting  and  the  like,  are  dwelt  upon;  and  after- 
ward the  methods  of  treatmg  negative  and  print  in  order  to  produce 
such  qualities  as  are  shown  in  the  really  wonderful'  pictures  which 
illustrate  the  book.  It  is  a  volume  which  will  appeal  to  all  artists,  and 
to  every  ambitious  amateur  in  photography . 


'rice. 


$2.00  net,   postage   14  cents 


FOR    SALE    BY 

THE    PHOTOGRAPHIC    TIMES 

39  Union   Square,  New  York  City 


From  negative  made  with  By  Belle  Johnson, 

B  &  L-Zeiss  Portrait  Unar  Monroe  City,  Mo. 

Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss  Portrait  Unar 

^  It  takes  a  long  while  to  perfect  a  lens,  and  a 
long  while  to  establish  its  supremacy. 

fl  The  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  Portrait 
Unar  lenses  used  by  leading  photographers  is  the 
best  proof  of  its  superiority. 

^  The  Unar  can  be  used  for  groups,  three- 
quarter  and  full  figures  and  busts  with  results 
equal  to  the  best  production  of  the  special  lenses 
for  any  one  of  these  types  of  work.  Its  speed 
and  definition  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and 
yet  soft  artistic  effects  can  also  be  achieved  with  it. 

q'TRISM"  IS  A  UTTLE  MAGAZINE  we  publish  monlUy.  Not  a  mere 
advertbemeiit,  but  a  beautifully  made  and  printed  little  publication  about  that  wodd 
of  wonder  and  beauty  teen  by  the  lens.  Send  us  your  name  and  we  will  enter  your 
subscription  FREE. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  P.ochester,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  Boston,  Washington,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  London,  Frankfurt  a/M 


ARISTO: 


EXTRA  hEAVYl 


ARISTO. 


'ao^ 


€{/)<< 


TRAOC  MANM 


IAristo 

|^RBONc^ 
EPIA^ 
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THL    PHOTO-PICTORIALI5T5    AND   THEIR   WORK. 


BY  W.  H.  PORTERFIELD. 


'HE  year  which  just  closed 
has  been  a  momentous  one 
for  the  Photo-Pictorialists. 
Organized   slightly   over 
a  year  ago  with  the  sim- 
ple intention  of  self-help  and  mutual  im- 


provement, and  adhering  strictly  to  their 
original  idea,  they  have  succeeded  in  also 
accomplishing  much  toward  acquainting 
the  people  with  the  pictorial  possibilities 
of  the  camera. 

Their  birth  was  not  announced  with 


T/f£     fy/LLOft^S 


W.  H.  Pcrier/ield 
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a  blare  of  trumpets  or  heralded  afar  in 
the  daily  press,  their  resolve  being  rather 
to  earn  recognition  by  exerting  every 
energy  in  consistent  and  conscientious 
work. 

This  method  is  one  which  usually  con- 
sumes much  time  but  the  results  are  all 
the  more  satisfactory  when  success  does 
come. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  psychological 
moment  when  an  adventure  planned  and 
executed  at  that  time  finds  success  pos- 
sible. This  element  may  have  been  re- 
sponsible in  a  degree  for  the  results  ac- 
complished, but  strenuous  work  is  also 
a  factor  without  which  all  the  psychologi- 
cal moments  known  to  time  would  count 
for  nothing. 

Perfect  harmony  among  members  is 
indispensable  and  where  the  organization 
is  small  (the  photo-pictorialists*  mem-^ 
bership  numbers  eight)  the  chances  of 
friction  necessarily  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

When  such  relations  prevail  and  all 
questions  are  decided  only  after  a  un- 
animity of  opinion  is  reached,  the  disturb- 
ing element  which  disrupts  so  many 
worthy  societies  is  eliminated  and  the 
strength  of  the  organization  remains  a 
unit. 

Such  is  the  system  under  which  this 
Buffalo  society  operates  and  it  is  the 
endeavor  of  the  members  to  preserve 
and  stimulate  that  condition,  each  one  ap- 
preciating that  it  is  the  only  way  in 
which  ultimate  success  will  be  realized. 

Simplicity  of  organization  is  also  a 
condition  which  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated; elaborate  constitutions  and  volu- 
minous by-laws  smack  of  business  and 
conventionality,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
clement  of  restriction  which  they  create, 
all  of  which  has  a  tendency  to  discourage 
rather  than  stimulate  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  an  artistic  temperament. 

With  rules  and  regulations  unknown, 


there  is  little  need  of  officers ;  partisanship 
and  politics  consume  no  time;  each 
member  takes  an  equal  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  society  and  at  all  times 
feels  at  liberty  to  make  such  suggestions 
as  may  occur  to  him  tending  toward  the 
betterment  of  things  instead  of  keeping 
his  light  under  the  proverbial  bushel 
with  the  idea  of  waiting  until  his  party 
is  in  power  and  consequently  depriving 
the  society,  temporarily  at  least,  of  the 
assistance  without  which  stagnation  and 
finally  dissolution  result. 

The  skeptical  person  may  regard  the 
foregoing  as  impractical  and  no  doubt 
a  commercial  enterprise  would  find  suc- 
cess impossible  under  such  an  arrange- 
ment; but  the  conditions  which  govern 
the  management  of  a  business  and  those 
which  are  necessary  to  control  an  art 
society  are  so  widely  divergent  that  a 
comparison  is  really  impossible. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  sev- 
eral pictorial  societies  have  found  this 
method  productive  of  greater  results, 
for  as  stated  above,  it  almost  eliminates 
routine  business  and  permits  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  to  devote  the  major 
portion  of  their  time  to  the  study  and 
discussion  of  their  chosen  work. 

Under  any  other  system  the  photo- 
pictorialists  would  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  accomplish  the  results  with 
which  this  year's  work  has  been  re- 
warded. 

Their  initial  effort  was  an  exhibition 
at  the  Photographic  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  account  of  which  is  now 
history. 

Immediately  following  their  debut  in 
Philadelphia,  the  honor  of  a  place  in  the 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery  at  Washington  in 
conjunction  with  the  Capitol  City  Cam- 
era Club's  annual  exhibition  was  tender- 
ed and  accepted. 

Until  this  time,  little  had  been  known 
of  the  Photo-Pictorialists  in  their  home 
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THE    M/SS/O.V    DOOR 


Edivard  B,  Sides 


(The  Photo-Pictorialisls) 


city  and  the  means  of  their  introduction 
was  one  w^hich  afforded  them  great 
pleasure  and  unquestionably  reflected 
upon  them,  as  much,  if  not  more  honor, 
than  had  previously  been  obtained  by 
reason  of  the  recognition  received  at  the 
various  galleries  heretofore  mentioned. 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Qias.  M.  Kurtz, 
director  of  the  beautiful  Albright  Art 
Gallery,  a  collection  of  ninety  pictures 


was  assembled  and  exhibited  during  the 
month  of  September. 

The  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  many 
visitors,  was  sufficient  to  convince  the 
doubter  that  the  public  would  receive 
and  consider  photographs  as  pictures 
when  they  contained  the  necessary 
artistic  quality. 

There  is  still  much  educational  work 
required  in  this  direction,  but  with  the 
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many  worthy  societies  laboring  to  this 
end,  it  will  not  be  many  years  until  pic- 
torial photography  comes  into  its  own. 

The  work  being  done  by  the  recently 
organized  Camera  Qub  Interchange  is 
noteworthy.  Although  only  in  its  first 
year  it  has  representatives  in  many  of 
the  large  cities. 

Each  club  prepares  annually  a  port- 
folio of  prints  which  goes  around  the 
circuit,  thus  giving  each  society  a  month- 
ly exhibit  for  nine  months  of  the  year. 
The  educational  value  of  this  enterprise 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  as  each 
collection  of  pictures  is  accompanied  by 
a  "Remarks"  book  in  which  each  club 
records  its  criticisms. 

Many  valuable  suggestions  are  re- 
ceived and  the  idea  will  in  time,  unques- 


tionably elevate  the  average  of  work  by 
reason,  not  only  of  the  helpful  criticisms, 
but  also  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  the 
work  of  so  many  others. 

Much  information  is  acquired  by  the 
accumulative  process  and  one  cannot 
dwell  among  pictures  without  absorbing 
(though  it  may  be  imconsciously)  a 
knowledge  which  is  destined  to  have  its 
effect  and  become  apparent  in  the  pro- 
duct of.  the  observer. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Photo- 
Pictorialists  desire  to  encourage  the  ex- 
change of  pictures  among  clubs,  to  ex- 
hibit when  possible  in  the  galleries  of 
art,  and  generally  to  assist  in  winning 
for  photography  a  recognition  without 
which  it  is  useless  to  aspire  to  a  place 
in  the  world  of  the  artist. 


FOR    MEN    MUST    WORK 


Charles  Pocz 


(The  Photo-Pictorialisls) 
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^HE  average  amateur  seems 
to  be  at  a  loss  to  define  the 
word  "picture,"  and  to 
make  his  photographic  ef- 
forts pictorial.  At  first  he 
is  so  much  interested  in  the  technical  or 
mechanical  side  of  the  question,  that  any 
negative  affording  sharpness  and  good 
detail   in   the  print   on   any   medium   is 


deemed  satisfactory — and  to  our  regret 
many  amateurs  never  get  beyond  this 
stage.  Those  who  progress  soon  feel  a 
lack  of  something  in  their  photographs, 
and  commence  to  investigate.  They  find 
that  some  pictures  posessmg  only  fair 
detail  are  very  pleasing,  and  it  is  then 
they  learn  also  to  appreciate  the  merits 
of  diffusion. 


THE     WAKE    OF    THE    NORTH     WIND 

(Second  Prize.  February  Competition) 


7.  R.  Peterson 


A     FAIR    MOV  EMBER    MORN  Ernest  P.  Seabrook 

(First  Prize,  February  Competition) 
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THE   BACK  MEADOW,   WINTER         W,  F,  Zieraik 
(Honorable  Mention,  February  Competition) 


Unfortunately  some  of  these  ambitious 
ones,  because  their  sharp  full  detailed 
pictures  are  not  pleasing,  at  once  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  diffusion  or  "fuzzi- 
ness"  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  render 
their  work  truly  pictorial.  Passing 
through  this  stage,  the  amateur  who 
really  studies,  sees  that  something  more 
than  either  detail  or  lack  of  it  is  neces- 
sary, then  he  learns  of  composition — 
the  thing  he  should  have  thoroughly  ab- 
sorbed at  first. 

Picture-making  without  a  knowledge 
of  composition  is  like  building  a  sky- 
scraper without  an  architect.  You  may 
erect  the  structure,  but  the  chances  are 
very  much  against  its  being  either  safe 
or  pleasing.  The  subject  of  composition 
is  too  extensive  to  be  dealt  with  within 
the  space  allotted  to  this  story,  but  there 
are  so  many  excellent  and  inexpensive 
books  on  the  subject  that  the  amateur 


has  only  himself  to  blame  if  he  goes 
without  this  knowledge. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  a  photo- 
graph to  be  a  picture  or  pictorial,  must 
first  possess  interest,  it  must  tell  a  story 
or  appeal  to  some  sense  or  emotion — 
a  mere  record  of  fact  can  not  accomplish 
this.  Eliminate  the  useless  and  unin- 
teresting from  your  picture.  If  cir- 
cumstances will  not  permit  elimination, 
one  can  at  least  subordinate  or  subdue 
such  features  so  as  to  leave  the  true  pic- 
ture, and  that  only,  in  prominence.  All 
that  pertains  to  true  picture-making  can- 
not be  learned  in  a  day  or  in  many  days, 
but  much  can  be  learned  every  day,  and 
with  such  days  added  knowledge  comes 
added  power,  and  every  effort  with  this 
stimulus  will  be  interesting — otherwise 
picture-making  would  not  be  worth 
while. 

The  First  Award  this  month  goes  to 
Ernest  P.  Seabrook,  for  his  entry  en- 
titled, "A  Fair  November  Morn."  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  make  this  award,  as  Mr. 


'*AfA  RIE  • '  Joieph  F.  Murray 

(Honorable  Mention,  February  Competition) 
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Seabrook  has  been  a  persistent  con- 
tributor to  these  competitions,  and  right 
along  his  work  has  shown  conscientious 
effort  and  decided  improvement.  The 
picture  shows  the  wisdom  of  elimination, 
his  subject  was  selected  with  good  judg- 
ment and  then  his  print  was  trimmed  so 
as  to  include  the  picture  and  no  more 
— a  sharp  knife  and  good  judgment  are 
often  an  excellent  combination.  The  pic- 
ture tells  its  own  story  so  well  that  com- 
ment is  practically  unnecessary.  Data: 
made  in  November;  time,  noon,  bright 
light,  one-quarter  of  a  second  ex- 
posure; Goerz  lens,  with  Ingento  Ray 
Filter.  Cramer  medium  Iso  plate,  Artura 
Paper. 

The  Second  A^vard  goes  Ito  J.  R. 
Peterson  for  the  picture  entitled,  "The 
Wake  of  the  North  Wind."  That  the 
title  is  appropriate  and  the  picture  meri- 
torious is  most  evident.  A  good  title  will 
often  help  out  a  inore  or  less  mediocre 
effort,  and  will  certainly  be  no  detri- 
ment to  a  good  one.  The  bleak  sky  and 
the  storm  tossed  tree  standing  defiant  of 
the  elements,  and  the  fantastically  swirl- 
ed mass  of  snow,  tell  the  story  plainly. 
The  composition  is  unusual,  one  that  just 
happened,  but  the  maker  had  to  be  an 
artist  to  select  just  the  right  view  point 
and  the  time  to  properly  depict  it.  Data : 
made  in  January,  2  p.m.,  }4  second  ex- 
posure, Plastigmat  lens,  f8,  on  5x7 
Orthonon  plate,  with  Ideal  Ray  Screen. 
Enlarged  to  8  x  10  on  gray  carbon. 

The  First  Honorable  Mention  goes  to 
W.  F.  Zierath,  for  the  entry  entitled 
"The  Back  Meadow,  Winter."  The 
long  sweeping  line  of  the  path  is  good, 
but  the  pictorial  effect  is  somewhat  mar- 
red by  the  great  expanse  of  uninteresting 
foreground.  Trim  off  the  lower  part 
of  the  print  just  below  the  clump  of 
weeds,  and  you  have  all  the  picture,  and 
just  as  good  composition.  Note  how 
none  of  the  effect  of  distance  is  lost  bv 


so  doing.  The  tonal  values  of  the  print 
are  excellent,  and  the  work  displays 
excellent  judgment  everywhere  except  in 
trimming.  Data,  taken  in  January,  1/5 
second  exposure,  stop  f8,  Orthonon  plate, 
enlarged  from  5x7  negative  on  East- 
man Platino  Bromide  Paper.  No  data 
as  to  time  of  day,  light  or  lens  employed. 

The  Second  Honorable  Mention  was 
awarded  to  Joseph  F.  Murray,  for  his 
entry  "Marie."  This  is  an  excellent  bit 
of  home  portraiture,  exposure  about 
right,  lighting  good  and  pose  natural. 
We  must  confess,  however,  that  we 
would  have  preferred  the  picture  un- 
vignetted,  as  the  average  vignette  al- 
ways looks  to  have  been  made  in  order 
to  conceal  some  error  of  the  maker. 
Data,  made  on  dull  day,  one  second  ex- 
posure. Rapid  Rectigraphic  lens,  stop  8, 
light  from  ordinary  window.  Cheese 
cloth  was  placed  over  the  lower  half  of 
the  window.  The  lace  curtains  which 
reached  from  the  top  of  the  window  to 
the  floor  were  raised  from  the  floor 
and  fastened  to  a  chandelier,  this  serv- 
ing as  a  top  light.  Blanket  used  for 
background.     Negative  was  retouched. 

This  concludes  the  awards  for  this 
month,  there  being  no  other  entries 
deemed  worthy  of  special  mention.  We 
receive  a  multitude  of  prints  each  month 
with  requests  for  criticism,  so  many,  that 


CAUGHT 


L,  E.  M. 
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TH£    HILL    ROAD 


L.  R.  C. 


it  is  not  possible  to  criticise  any  but  a 
small  portion  within  the  space  allotted  to 
this  department.  We  must  therefore  se- 
lect such  for  this  purpose,  as  in  our  judg- 
ment will  best  serve  as  object  lessons 
for  all  our  readers. 

"Caught,"  by  L.  E.  M.  is  an  attempt  at 
"genre,''  or  a  picture  telling  a  story, 
and  like  the  most  of  its  class,  is  extremely 
posed  and  lacks  animation  and  the  spirit 
of  truthfulness.  No  one  for  a  moment 
would  be  deceived  into  thinking  it  the 
"real  thing,"  and  it  can  only  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  party  as  a  remembrance  of 
a  harmless  masquerade  as  real  "bad" 
men. 

"The  Hill  Road,"  by  L.  R.  G.  is  a 
splendid  example  of  top  heaviness,  the 
sky  and  clouds  seeming  about  to  descend 
upon  the  landscape  and  blot  it  from  view. 
At  least  half  the  sky  should  be  trimmed 
off,  and  even  then,  the  composition  is 
bad.  The  view  would  have  been  better 
from  either  a  much  higher  or  lower 
elevation. 


•*The  deepening  shades  overspread  the 
golden  West,  the  mottled  clouds  sweep 
on  before  the  breeze,"  by  Mrs.  A.  M. 
K.  The  title  is  accurate  enough,  but 
still  plentifully  weighty  to  sink  a  far 
more  ambitious  composition  than  this. 
The  trouble  with  this  entry  is  that  it 
has  no  beginning  or  ending.  It  lacks 
balance,  practically  no  foreground,  the 
water  actually  lighter  than  the  sky,  and 
nothing  to  lead  one  either  in  or  out. 
The  exposure  1/25  of  a  second  at  6.30  p.  m. 
in  August  is  utterly  insufficient  to  hold 
the  delicate  detail  in  the  shadows. 

A  good  book  on  composition,  and  a 
careful  study  of  exposures  will  help 
much,  as  the  maker  has  both  feeling  and 
imagination. 

It  is  a  good  healthy  sign,  this  wanting 
to  be  criticised.  In  no  other  way  can 
you  learn  just  where  you  stand;  one's 
personal  friends  are  either  unwilling  to 
offend,  or  lack  the  necessary  knowledge. 
We  hope  everyone  whose  work  we  have 
dealt  with  severely,  will  take  it  in  good 
part,  and  keep  coming  back  at  us  with 
better  and  better  prints,  till  we  can  at 
last  say  that  one  is  truly  worth  while. 
Your  critic  only  wishes  he  could  meet  you 
personally  and  talk  it  over.  He  has  been 
through  the  mill. 


"The  deep'ninjf  shades  o'erspread  the  golden  West 
The  mottled  clouds  sweep  on  before  the  breeze.' 

Mrs.  A.  M.  K. 
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ONLY  LIGHT  THE  LAMP,       15  minute  exposure. 


5NOW  PICTURES  BY  MOONLIGHT  AND  LAMPLIGHT. 


BY  GEORGE  B.  RITTER. 


VERY  interesting  branch 
of  photography  which  has 
not  been  entered  into  to 
any  great  extent,  as  far 
as  I  have  observed,  is, 
making  snow  pictures  at  night  either  by 
moonlight,  gas  light,  or  electric  light. 

The  accompanying  pictures  were  tak- 
en in  Central  Park,  New  York  City,  on 
a  dark  night  in  January  between  nine 
o'clock  and  twelve  o^clock,  without  any 
other  light  than  the  lamp.  It  may 
sound  ambiguous  to  say  a  dark  night,  as 
most  nights  are  dark,  but  at  the  time 
they  were  taken  it  was  especially  so,  as 
it  was  just  after  a  big  snow  storm  and  in 
fact  it  was  snowing  a  little  at  the  time 


I  first  started  in  to  work  and  no  stars 
were  out. 

The  exposure  given  was  fifteen 
minutes  in  each  case.  Of  course  the  ex- 
posure was  helped  very  materially  by 
the  snow  which  was  fresh  and  sparkling. 
I  think  probably  the  same  pictures  taken 
without  the  snow  would  have  to  be  at 
double  the  time  given. 

The  matter  of  exposure  though  depends 
as  in  any  other  kind  of  work  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  lens,  speed  of  same,  and  plate 
used.  I  recommend  the  use  of  films  as 
being  by  far  the  best  on  account  of  their 
speed,  and  the  backing  of  black  paper 
which  prevents  halation,  as  the  gas  lamps 
and  electric  lights  were  shining  directly 
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OyL  V  LIGHT  THE  LA  MP.       ts  minute  exposure, 

into  the  lens  and  I  doubt  very  much  if 
any  plate  without  a  double  coating  or 
backing  could  have  been  used,  and  satis- 
factory results  obtained  without  the  pic- 
tures being  spoiled  by  halation. 

I  find  a  camera  of  the  fixed  focus 
type  with  a  good  single  lens  the  best  for 
the  work,  as  it  does  away  with  the  guess- 
ing at  the  number  of  feet,  and  of  course 
you  cannot  focus  on  the  ground  glass 
as  the  light  is  too  weak  to  see  anything 
excepting  maybe  the  light  in  the  lamp 
post,  and  that  but   faintly,  not  enough 


to  focus  on.  The  lens  must  be  wide  open 
unless  you  want  to  spend  the  night  tak- 
ing one  picture. 

During  the  time  I  was  taking  the  pic- 
ture many  sleighs,  cabs,  and  other 
vehicles,  as  well  as  pedestrians,  passed 
within  the  view  but  on  account  of  the 
length  of  exposure  did  not  seem  to  make 
and  difference,  as  is  generally  the  case 
with  night  pictures. 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirements 
that  it  has  been  my  experience  as  the 
best  to  obtain  good  results  I  might  add, 
one  more  as  being  if  anything  the  hard- 
est of  all,  and  that  is  a  vast  amount  of 
patience,  as  it  is  no  joke  to  stand  out 
in  the  cold  for  several  hours  waiting  for 
an  exposure  of  fifteen  minutes  or  more. 
What  I  did  to  keep  warm,  and  pass  the 
time  away  between  exposures  was  to 
light  my  pipe  and  wander  around  look- 
ing for  a  good  point  of  view  to  take  the 
next  picture,  and  you  would  be  surprised 
how  quickly  the  time  passes  when  your 
mind  is  occupied  in  this  way. 

After  all  in  this  kind  of  photographic 
work,  as  in  any  other,  one  must  have 
love  for  the  work,  and  the  enthusiasm 
that  always  comes  with  it,  and  then  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  hardship  is  a 
pleasure    to   the    really    earnest  worker. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTS  BACK  OP  CAMERA. 

t^jninute  exposure. 
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LENS  TALKS. 

A  5hort_5eries  Dealing  with  the  Choice,  the  Use,  and  the  Testing  of  a  Lens. 

BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY. 

Part  II — Testins:.' 


^AVING  determined  within 
fairly  narrow  limits — say 
two  or  three  lenses, — • 
which  one  you  want  to  buy, 
you  are  naturally  anxious 
for  some  definite  method  of  determina- 
tion as  to  your  final  choice.  Now  the 
testing  of  all  lenses  is  thoroughly  done 
in  all  reputable  factories,  and  you  have  a 
right  to  believe  that  it  has  passed  in- 
spection tests,  and  is  perfect,  as  a  lens — 
as  perfect  as  that  particular  lens,  made 
by  that  particular  firm  can  be.  But  no 
lens  maker  tests  his  lenses  in  competi- 
tion with  other  lenses  and  advertises  the 
results,  unless  they  are  in  favor  of  his 
lens.  This  you  must  do  for  yourself.  All 
lens  houses  will  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  test  their  goods,  if  you  can  give  them 
some  guarantee  of  good  faith  and  that 
care  will  be  taken  of  their  goods.  If 
you,  for  any  reason,  cannot  get  a  lens 
from  the  maker,  you  can  probably  bor- 
row one  somewhere  for  the  short  time 
needed  to  test  it  in. 

The  following  simple  tests  are  very 
effective,  and  can  be  easily  made  by  any 
one  who  knows  anything  about  a  camera. 
And  they  are  interesting  and  educational 
as  well. 

One  of  the  first  things  you  will  want 
to  know  is,  is  the  lens  as  fast  as  it  is 
claimed  to  be?  Is  the  relative  opening 
correctly  stated  ?  As  a  general  rule,  you 
will  find  that  it  is,  but  you  will  like  to 
test  it  for  yourself.  To  do  so,  proceed 
as  follows:  Fit  the  lens  on  a  front 
board  and  as  carefully  and  as  accurately 
as  you  know  how,  focus  on  some  distant 
object,  so  that  the   lens   is   working  at 


its  point  of  infinite  focus.  Clamp  the 
camera  well  so  that  the  lens  cannot  move 
from  this  position.  Now  paste  by  the 
corners,  lightly,  a  sheet  of  black  paper 
completely  over  the  ground  glass,  hav- 
ing first  put  a  pinhole  through  it  so  it 
will  come  in  the  center  of  the  ground 
glass.  It  is  important  that  the  lens  be 
in  the  center  of  the  front  board  and  im- 
portant that  the  front  board  be  in  the 
center  of  the  bellows.  In  other  words, 
neither  raised  nor  lowered.  Now,  in  the 
dark  room,  cut  a  circle  from  smooth 
bromide  paper,  so  that  it  will  fit  into  the 
cap  of  the  lens.  Place  it  therein,  cap 
the  lens,  and  then  set  the  camera  on  a 
table  so  that  a  candle  flame  or  the  light 
from  a  lamp,  gas  jet  or  electric  light 
is  directly  behind  the  pin  hole.  Leave 
here  for  a  minute,  and  then,  in  the  dark, 
remove  the  cap  and  develop  the  piece  of 
paper. 

Upon  the  piece  of  paper  will  be  evident 
a  dark  spot,  circular  in  shape.  This  dark 
spot  is  formed  from  the  light  rays  which 
have  radiated  from  the  pin  hole  to  the 
lens,  and  which  have  been  projected,  as 
a  parallel  beam,  through  it.  It  represents 
the  size  of  the  relative  opening.  By 
careful  measurements  with  a  rule  or 
compass  and  rule,  this  size  can  be  ob- 
tained in  figures.  By  comparison  with 
the  focal  length,  it  is  easy  to  see  whether 
the  lens  is  properly  marked.  You  will 
have  to  take  the  maker's  word  for  the 
focal  length  of  his  objective,  but  you  can 
check  it  up  in  this  way, — although  not 
the  final  word  in  accuracy.  Focus  your 
camera  on  some  small  object  until  the 
image  is  identically  the  same    size    as 
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the  object.  Measure,  with  a  rule,  the 
distance  of  the  object  from  the  ground 
glass,  and  divide  by  four.  The  result 
should  be  approximately  correct  for  focal 
length  of  the  lens.  It  will  be  within  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  of  what  the  makers 
state,  in  all  probability. 

The  next  thing  you  want  to  know  is 
regarding  the  flatness  of  field  of  the  lens. 
For  this  test  we  want  two  plates,  and 
will  really  make  two  photographs.  We 
will  tack  a  sheet  of  newspaper  as  smooth- 
ly as  possible  against  a  wall,  and  very 
carefully  focus  upon  an  ink  spot  we 
place  in  the  center.  With  the  largest 
stop,  we  then  take  a  picture.  Again  we 
focus,  but  this  time  upon  an  ink  spot  on 
one  edge  of  the  newspaper,  which  should 
come  near  the  edge  of  the  plate.  Now 
the  resulting  negatives  should  show  the 
print  of  the  paper  equally  sharp  in  both 
center  and  edges.  If  in  one  the  center 
is  sharp  and  in  the  other  the  edges  are 
sharp  only,  the  lens  has  some  curvature 
of  the  field.  If  it  is  a  good  lens  it  will 
cut  sharply  all  over  the  plate  it  is  listed 
for, —  in  other  words,  over  the  angle  it 
is  expected  to  cover.  The  faster  the 
lens,  the  less  this  angle  will  be — the  slow- 
er the  lens — the  smaller  its  relative 
opening — ^the  larger  the  angle  can  be 
and  still  allow  the  lens  to  cut  sharply. 

Another  method  for  testing  for  flat- 
ness of  field  is  to  focus  as  sharply  as  you 
can,  with  the  lens  wide  open,  on  some 
object  filling  the  plate — as  a  large  build- 
ing. Stop  the  lens  to  sixteen  and  make 
a  picture.  Then,  without  moving  the 
camera  or  altering  its  focus  paste  a 
piece  of  paper,  circular  in  shape,  on  the 
inside  surface  of  the  lens,  of  such 
diameter  that  it  just  covers  the  stop 
opening.  Then  open  the  lens  wide  and 
take  another  picture.  The  two  pictures 
should  be  equally  sharp.  If  they  are 
not,  the  lens  has  curvature  of  the  field. 
In  the  one  case  the  picture  is  made  with 


central  rays  and  in  the  other  with 
marginal  rays. 

To  test  for  chromatic  aberration,  we 
will  revert  to  our  newspaper  again. 
Focus  so  that  a  whole  column  is  in  the 
field  of  view.  With  the  lens  wide  open 
focus  accurately  on  a  line  half  way  be- 
tween the  center  and  one  end  of  the 
column.  Read  this  line  and  note  it.  On 
development,  if  this  line  is  not  as  sharp 
as  some  other  line —  in  other  words,  if 
any  other  line  is  sharper  than  this  one, 
there  is  some  chromatic  aberration  pres- 
ent. It  is  absolutely  essential  in  this  test 
— it  is  really  essential  in  all, — that  the 
ground  glass  and  plate  are  in  the  same 
accurate  register  with  the  lens. 

The  test  for  astigmatism  is  shnple. 
Astigmatism  is  the  inability  to  focus 
horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines  lying 
in  the  same  plane,  with  equal  sharpness. 
It  is  caused  by  a  crossing  of  the  light 
rays — a  striking  of  them  on  the  lens  at 
an  angle — difficult  to  explain  in  words. 
It  exists,  and  that  is  sufficient  for  this 
paper.  To  test  for  it,  draw  upon  a  sheet 
of  white  paper  a  cross, — a  heavy  black 
cross,  and  beside  it  a  light  black  cross. 
Have  the  lines  long  and  straight  and 
sharp.  The  bigger  the  chart  the  better. 
With  the  lens  wide  open,  and  the  hori- 
zontal line  parallel  to  the  long  way  of  the 
plate  a  picture  made  of  the  chart  should 
show  all  the  lines  as  sharp  as  the  one  on 
which  focussing  was  done.  Sometimes 
a  porch  railing,  with  uprights  and  cross 
bars,  make  a  good  chart  if  a  black  cloth 
be  hung  behind  it.  Another  test  for 
astigmatism,  which  may  yet  be  bound  up 
with  other  faults,  is  to  picture  foliage, 
with  a  snap  shot,  and  have  leaves  of 
trees  in  the  corners  of  the  pictures.  If 
they  give  the  impression  of  being  streaky 
— if  they  look  as  if  they  were  elongated 
at  an  angle,  astigmatism  is  the  cause 
probably,  although  spherical  aberration 
will  assist  in  doing  this      Spherical  ab- 
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erration  by  the  way,  is  the  inability  of 
the  lens  to  produce  a  sharp  image  ex- 
cept with  a  small  stop — the  marginal  rays 
of  light  come  to  a  focus  nearer  the  lens 
than  do  the  central  rays.  No  good  lens 
has  this  fault — all  good  lenses  produce 
a  picture  which  is  sharp  used  wide  open. 
The  test  is  simple  inspection  of  any 
photo  made  with  the  lens  wide  open. 

Flare  and  flare  spot  are  troubles  which 
do  not  trouble  much.  But  if  they  are 
present  they  are  a  great  annoyance.  I 
say  if  they  are  present,  meaning  if  they 
are  noticeably  present — all  lenses  have 
some  degree  of  flare.  Flare  is  caused 
by  the  reflection  of  light  from  the  sur- 
faces of  the  lens,  and  its  re-refraction 
agaiif  from  the  point  of  reflection.  It 
is  so  taken  care  of  in  a  carefully  cor- 
rected lens  that  it  is  distributed  over  the 
entire  image  and  except  for  the  invisible 
degradation  of  the  image  is  non-existant. 
Flare  spot  results  from  incomplete  cor- 
rection for  flare,  and,  unfortunately,  is 
almost  always  to  be  found  in  good  lenses 
under  conditions  of  severe  test — it  should 
never  be  found  in  a  good  lens  in  common 
work.  The  test  is  as  follows:  Focus 
on  a  flame  of  some  sort — candle  flame 
will  do,  gas  is  better  and  an  electric  arc 
best  of  all,  and  then  swing  the  camera 
so  that  the  image  of  the  flame  comes  in 
one  extreme  corner  of  the  ground  glass. 
On  the  opposite  side  you  will  be  likely 
to  find  a  small,  dim,  upright  image  of 
the  flame.  This  is  from  flare  spot. 
Sometimes  it  is  indistinct  and  merely  a 
blur  of  light.  A  long  focus  lens  on  a 
small  plate  is  less  likely  to  show  it  than 
a  short  focus  one, —  a  lens  with  air 
spaces  more  likely  to  show  it  than  one 
without — a  double  combination  more  apt 
to  shov/  it  than  a  single  one.  But  no 
lens  should  be  condemned  because  it 
shows  flare  from  this  test — if  it  shows 
light  spots  in  photographs  of  brightly 
lit    landscapes    with    much    contrast,   or 


from  windows  in  the  view  when  photo- 
graphing interiors,  then  it  is  to  be  thrown 
aside  as  a  badly  corrected  lens. 

It  should  be  born  in  mind  that  no 
lens  maker  of  repute  is  going  to  market 
a  badly  corrected  lens — if  he  knows  it. 
All  the  large  manufacturers  of  lenses 
have  reputations  at  stake  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  led  away  from  marketing 
a  good  product  by  the  possible  tem- 
porary pecuniary  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  selling  a  poor  specimen, 
moreover,  with  the  perfection  of  ma- 
chinery and  system  which  is  used  in  lens 
factories,  it  is  all  but  impossible  for  a 
poor  individual  lens  to  escape  the  rigid 
tests,  and  as  a  general  rule,  one  lens  of 
a  given  make  is  like  another  of  the  same 
make,  style  for  style. 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  lens  should 
be  tested  for  a  greater  angle  of  view  than 
its  makers  claim  for  it.  It  is  idle  to  take 
a  lens  working  at  F5  and  supposed  to  cov- 
er sharply  a  plate  4x5  inches,  at  full  open- 
ing, and  test  it  on  an  eight  by  ten  plate 
and  condemn  it  because  it  shows  curva- 
ture, loss  of  definition  at  the  margins,  etc. 
It  isn't  intended  to  be  so  used,  and  such 
a  test  is  not  a  fair  test  of  the  lens.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  will  not  be  fair  to 
yourself  if  you  make  all  your  tests  with 
the  lens  directly  in  the  center  of  the 
plate — all  lenses — with  o/ie  or  two  ex- 
ceptions,— are  supposed  to  have  cor- 
rections extending  enough  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  plates  they  are  listed  for, 
to  cover  a  reasonable  amount  of  rise  and 
fall  of  front.  Otherwise  they  would  be 
of  little  use  to  the  photographer. 

There  is  still  another  point.  No  lens 
of  enormous  relative  opening  can  be 
used  on  objects  very  close  to  the  cam- 
era without  some  distortion — and  some- 
times this  amounts  to  a  degree  of  lack 
of  sharpness  which  is  disagreeable.  If 
you  will  consider  making  a  life  size 
image  of  a  ball,  with  a  lens  of  three 
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inches  focus,  and  an  aperture  of  F3 
supposing  such  a  thing  is  possible,  you 
will  see  what  I  mean.  This  would  be  a 
lens  of  one  inch  in  diameter.  Suppose 
the  ball  was  six  inches  in  diameter.  A 
life-sized  image  would  need  the  ball  six 
inches  from  the  lens  (since  the  focus  is 
three)  and  the  plate  the  same  distance 
from  the  lens.  Now  each  half  of  the 
lens  would  extend  half  an  inch  beyond 
the  center  line  of  the  ball.  The  result- 
ing picture,  therefore,  would  show  more 
than  a  hemisphere — it  would  show  a  few 
degrees  on  either  side  of  the  hemisphere, 
which  is  against  nature,  and  distortion. 
But  it  is  nothing  which  the  optician  can 
correct  in  as  much  as  it  is  caused  en- 
tirely by  the  great  size  of  the  lens,  in 
comparison  to  its  focal  length. 

Never  condemn  a  lens  because  it  has 
bubbles    in    it.     These   bubbles    are    in- 


herent in  the  kinds  of  glass  used  for  the 
lens  and  necessary  to  its  construction — 
if  they  could  get  the  same  glass  without 
the  bubbles,  be  sure  they  would.  But 
the  bubbles  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
corrections  of  the  lens  and  the  loss  of 
light  they  cause  by  interference  and  ab- 
sorption is  such  a  small  amount  that  it 
can  not  be  measured  with  delicate  in- 
struments. 

It  is  essential  in  testing  a  lens  that 
the  ground  glass  and  the  front  board 
be  parallel  with  each  other,  as  well  as 
accurately  in  register  with  the  plate  hold- 
er, and  occasionally  faults  of  correction 
in  the  lens  are  found  by  the  amateur 
tester  which  can  be  traced  simply  to  a 
neglect  of  this  precaution. 

In  the  final  paper  of  this  series  some 
pointers  on  using  a  fine  lens  to  the  best 
advantage  will  be  given. 


"Blessings  on  thee,  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy  with  cheek  of  tan ! 
With  thy  turned  up  pantaloons, 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes." 
—  Whit  tier. 


Joseph  R.  Igiick 
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Editorial  Notes 
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HE  information  afforded 
by  non-technical  journals 
relative  to  photography,  is 
often  misleading,  and 
equally  often  amusing,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following,  reprinted 
from  an  American  Art  Journal. 

"Up  to  two  years  or  so  ago  no  photo- 
graphic expert  hesitated  to  declare  that 
color-photography — that  is,  the  reproduc- 
tion of  colors  in  photographs — was  ab- 
solutely impossible.  But  in  these  ad- 
vanced days  nothing  is  impossible,  ap- 
parently, and  now  one  of  the  very  men 
who  has  said  all  of  his  life  that  the  thing 
could  not  be  done  has  perfected  a  plate 
which  marks  a  long  and  distinct  step 
towards  the  desired  end.  Briefly,  this 
man — Alfred  Stieglitz,  of  New  York — 
has  developed  a  photographic  plate 
which,  used  in  an  ordinary  camera, 
brings  away  with  it,  after  an  exposure, 
all  the  natural  colors  of  the  object  or 
objects  photographed.  This,  in  itself  is 
a  marvelous  achievement;  and  while  the 
development  has  not  gone  beyond  the 
plate,  as  yet,  it  having  been  found  im- 
possible to  transfer  the  colors  to  paper, 
it  is  quite  reasonable  to  believe,  in  view 
of  the  wonderful  progress  made  in  other 
branches  of  science  and  inventions,  that 
within  a  year  or  two  we  shall  be  offered 
opportunities  to  sit  for  photographs  in 
which  the  colors  of  our  eyes,  hair,  and 
clothing  and  the  tints  of  our  flesh  shall 
be  accurately  reproduced. 

A  Frenchman,  Mr.  A.  Lumiere,  pro- 
duced a  color  plate  some  time  before  Mr. 
Stieglitz,  but  the  American's  work  is 
admittedly  so  much  superior  as  to  rele- 


gate the  French  invention  to  the  back- 
ground. It  was  Mr.  Lumiere's  exhibit 
in  Paris  last  summer  which  led  Mr. 
Stieglitz  to  attempt  to  produce  some- 
thing better,  and  from  this  evidence  of 
the  typical  American  spirit  we  are  led 
to  hope  that  perfection  in  color-photog- 
raphy will  ultimately  be  attained  by  a 
citizen  of  this  country." 

In  the  first  place  no  photographic  ex- 
pert in  the  last  five  years  would  have 
denied  the  possibility  of  color  photog- 
raphy, or  in  fact  the  possibility  of  al- 
most anything.  Science,  has  made  so  many 
strides  in  all  directions,  that  the  seem- 
ingly impossible  of  ye«^terday  becomes 
the  possibility  of  to-day  and  to-morrow 
will  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  We 
certainly  would  be  glad  to  learn  that  our 
well  beloved  Stieglitz  had  "outlumined" 
Lumiere,  but  as  Mr.  Stieglitz's  training 
has  been  along  altogether  different  lines, 
we  are  afraid  that  M.  Lumiere  will  still 
continue  the  leader  in  the  invention  and 
perfection  of  natural  color  processes.  It 
is  quite  within  the  possibilities,  however, 
that  Stieglitz  might  obtain  better  results 
from  these  plates  than  anyone  else,  and 
this  perhaps,  is  the  information  our  art 
journal  friends  meant  to  furnish. 


This  year  promises  to  develop  a  good 
many  new  things  in  photography.  Nine- 
teen hundred  and  seven  will  go  down 
into  history  as  the  color  photography 
year,  and  the  name  "Lumiere"  is  destin- 
ed to  rank  with  Daguerre,  Fox  Talbot, 
and  the  other  immortals  of  photography. 

Prints  in  natural  colors  do  not  seem 
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such  a  fancy  now  since  we  have  so  good 
a  foundation  to  work  upon.  What  coun- 
try will  claim  the  honor  of  the  discovery? 

Writing  upon  the  adoption  of  modern 
science,  Thomas  Bolas  speaks  thus  upon 
the  remedy  for  that  bugbear  of  all 
photographic  exposures. 

"In  our  day  the  technics  of  plate  mak- 
ing and  development  are  so  wonder- 
fully elaborated,  that  if  the  photographer 
could  only  be  quite  certain  of  his  ex- 
posure, he  might  develop  by  time  in  ab- 
solute darkness,  and  with  a  near  ap- 
proach to  certainty  as  regards  the  re- 
sult. By  an  up-to-date  application  of  the 
photo-electric  cell,  or  that  form  of  gal- 
vanic battery  which  gives  its  current  in 
response  to  a  beam  of  light  that  shines 
on  it,  this  cell  being  combined  with  a 
galvanometer,  it  is  conceivable  that  one 
day  we  may  have  a  small  instrument  like 
a  watch,  which  when  set  to  the  condi- 
tions of  working  may  instantaneously  in- 
dicate the  required  exposure  by  means 
of  an  index  needle.  The  photo-electric 
cell  not  only  indicates  by  its  current  the 
intensity  of  the  light  shining  upon  it,  but 
it  can  be  color  sensitized  and  screened; 
so  when  the  new  form  of  photometer 
or  actinometer  arrives,  we  may  hope  for 
an  instrument  which  can  be  set,  not  only 
for  any  stop  or  aperture,  and  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  plates,  but  also  for  their 
color  sensitizing.  What  an  element  of 
aid  and  certainty  to  the  amateur  to  have 
such  an  actinometer  set  in  the  hinder 
part  of  the  camera,  the  index  needle  of 
which  would  from  instant  to  instant  in- 
dicate the  exact  exposure  required  for 
the  subject  towards  which  the  lens  is 
pointed !" 

An  instrument  of  this  kind  would  in- 
deed mark  a  step  forward,  and  make 
photograph  a  certainty  and  pleasure  all 
the  way.  Given  the  correct  exposure,  a 
plate  will  almost  develop  itself,  and  print- 
ing from  a  normally  exposed  and  cor- 


rectly  developed  plate  is  almost  auto- 
matic. 

Inventors  to  the  fore — . 


The  advertising  section  of  any  publica- 
tion means  much  more  to  every  reader  of 
that  publication  than  would  first  appear. 
It  not  only  keeps  him  informed  as  to  the 
products  of  progressive  manufacturers 
interested  in  supplying  him  with  the 
newest  and  best  of  everything,  but  in 
addition,  the  advertising  section  makes 
the  reading  section  of  the  magazine  pos- 
sible. Without  the  support  of  the  ad- 
vertisers, the  magazine  could  be  issued 
only  at  a  cost  practically  prohibitive,  for 
no  magazine  can  exist  on  its  subscrip- 
tions alone.  In  fact,  the  dollar  a  year 
you  pay  in  most  instances  will  not  pay 
for  paper,  stock  and  printing.  And 
further,  when  the  circulation  arrives  at 
a  certain  point,  every  additional  sub- 
scriber to  the  magazine  means  a  loss, 
unless  the  advertiser  steps  in  and  as- 
sumes his  share  of  the  burden.  Thus, 
the  advertiser  receives  the  benefit  of  the 
increased  circulation,  that  is  what  he 
pays  for,  and  if  it  is  not  proven  to  him 
by  replies  to  his  advertisement,  he  with- 
draws his  support,  and  the  publication 
and  its  subscribers  suffer  accordingly. 

For  your  own  interest  it  is  your  duty 
to  read  the  advertising  section,  and  in 
writing  to  a  manufacturer,  give  the  name 
of  the  publication  in  which  you  saw  his 
advertisement.  In  so  doing,  you  are  not 
only  furthering  your  own  private  interest 
in  regard  to  the  product  of  the  manu- 
facturer, but  you  are  assisting  the  pub- 
lication by  showing  the  advertiser  that 
his  advertisement  is  being  read  in  that 
particular  publication,  and  affording  the 
most  effective  reason  why  he  should  con- 
tinue advertising.  If  you  do  not  men- 
tion the  publication,  the  advertiser  has 
no  means  of  determining  just  which  of 
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the  mediums  he  is  using,  have  the  best 
"pulling"  power,  and  while  the  maga- 
zine you  are  paying  your  dollar  for  may 
be  actually  yielding  the  best  returns,  he 
will  not  naturally  favor  the  ones  show- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  responses, 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  publication. 


Read  the  advertising  section,  show  the 
advertiser  you  appreciate  his  making  a 
good  magazine  possible  to  you  at  so  low 
a  price,  and  help  the  publisher  to  keep 
up  or  better  his  standard  by  showing  the 
advertiser  that  his  story  is  being  listened 
to.     It's  mutual  all  around. 


MONTHLY   FORLIGN    DIGL5T. 

TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


Staining  Photographic  Frames. 

For  staining  white  frames  weak  col- 
ored solutions  are  preferable  to  a  strong, 
as  better  results  are  obtained,  especially 
if  one  is  not  skilled  in  painting.  Sev- 
eral coats  are  applied  to  the  wood  which 
should  be  well  seasoned.  For  a  dull 
effect  use  sand  paper  after  staining,  or 
for  glossy,  use  varnish. 


English. 


Black  or  Ebony  Stain. 


Metric. 


Solution  A. 

20        OZS. 

Water 

600.C.C. 

1%   OZS. 

Ferrous  sulphate 
Solution   B. 

50.0 

3    OZS. 

Crushed  Nutgalls 

90.0 

20     OZS. 

Water 

600.C.C. 

The  nutgalls  are  boiled  for  one-half 
hour  and  then  filtered.  The  solutions 
A  and  B  should  be  kept  in  separate  bot- 
tles. They  are  also  to  be  applied  sep- 
arately, allowing  the  wood  to  partially 
dry  between  coats.  This  stain  gives  good 
effects  on  soft  woods,  on  hard  woods, 
after  a  sufficient  number  of  coats  have 
been  applied,  paint  with  the  following: 

16  OZS.  Water  500.C.C. 

I  oz.  Sulphuric    Acid  30.cc. 

dry  rapidly  with  heat.  If  the  black  is 
not  of  sufficient  intensity,  repeat  with  the 
first  solutions.  After  which  wash  the 
frames  with  water  to  remove  any  acid. 


Brown  or  Old  Oak. 
16  OZS.  Water  500.C.C. 

y2  oz.         Potassium  permanganate  15.0 

One  coat  is  sufficient,  the  strength  of 
the  solution  determines  the  shade. 

Another  Brown. 

10  OZS.  Water  300.C.C. 

I  oz.  Catechu  30.0 

The  catechu  is  boiled  in  the  water  as 
it  does  not  dissolve  in  the  cold.  The 
solution  should  be  applied  warm.  The 
brown  tone  may  be  modified  by  painting 
over  with  the  following  solution : 
10  OZS.  Water 

^2  oz  Potassium  dichromate 

Black  IValnut 
10  OZS.  Water 

30  grains         Potassium  dichromate 
y^  OZS.  Vandyke  Brown 

30  grains  Sodium  carbonate 

Boil  the  mixture  and  a|>ply. 
Red. 
20  ozs.  Water 

4  ozs.  Brazil  wood 

^207.  Alum 

Boil  the  mixture  for  a  half  hour,  then 
add  60.C.C  (2  ozs.)  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
and  filter. 

Turkey  Red. 
2^  ozs.  Water  75.c,c. 

Ys  ozs.  Alizarin  paste  20.0 

1/2  oz.  Ammonium  hydroxide  15.C.C. 

The  mixture  should  be  shaken  until  all 
is  in  solution,  then  add 
1/2  oz.  Water  15.C.C. 

8  grains  Alum  0.50 


300.cc. 
15.0 

300.C.C 

2.0 

20.0 

2.0 


600.C.C. 

120.0 

15.0 
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Keep  the  bottle  well  corked. 


Boric  Acid  Toning  and  Fixing  Bath 
by  J.  Gaedicke, 


Green. 

English. 

20  OZS. 

Water 

600.C.C. 

ZZ      OZS. 

2  OZS. 

Copper  acetate 

60.0 

I       oz. 

Vl   OZ 

Potassium  bi tartrate 

15.0 

6^  ozs. 

'A  OZ. 

Glacial  acetic  acid 

15.C.C. 

'A    OZ. 

The 

mixture  should  be  well  shaken  so 

2        OZS. 

as  to  cause  the  ingredients  to  dissolve. 
The  color  may  be  modified  by  adding: 


20   OZS 

Water 

600.C.C. 

105  grains 

Indigo 

7.0 

Vz  OZ. 

Glacial  acetic  acid 

15.C.C. 

This  mixture  is  boiled.  For  use  add 
one  part  to  four  parts  of  the  above  cop- 
per solution. — L  Association  Beige,  No. 
7,  Photo graphische  Mitteilungen,  Vol. 
44,  No.  17,  '07. 

Fenrotype  Collodion. 

Tintype  operators  who  use  a  great 
deal  of  sensitized  collodion,  and  would 
like  to  prepare  their  own,  the  follow- 
ing formula  can  be  recommended  as  it 
is  by  Dr.  Eder,  an  authority  on  photo- 
graphic matters. 

English.  -  Metric. 

90-130  grains  Guncotton  6-8.0 

8  OZS.  Alcohol  240.C.C. 

8  OZS.  Ether  240.C.C. 

After  the  cotton  has  dissolved  add  the 
following  chemicals  and  shake  until  all 
are  dissolved: 

I  drachm  Ammonium  iodide  4.0 

54  drachm  Cadmium  iodide  2.0 

54  drachm  Cadmium  bromide  2.0 

Developer. 

SV2  OZS.  Water  i6o.c.c. 

H  OZ.  Ferrous  sulphate  lo.o 

Vi  OZ.  Acetic  acid  lo.cc. 

Vz  OZ.  Alcohol  lO.c.c. 

To  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  whites 
treat  the  plate  after  fixing  and  washing 
with  mercuric  chloride  solution. — Photo- 
graphische  Mitteilungen,  Vol.  44,  No.  17, 
1907. 


Metric. 

looo.cc. 
30.0 
200.0 
15.0 
20.0 
60.C.C. 


Water 
Boric   Acid 

"Hypo" 
Lead  nitrate 
Ammonium  sulphocyanide 
Gold  chloride  0.5%  sol 
Dissolve  the  lead  nitrate  and  "hypo" 
separately,  then  add  the  lead  solution 
to  the  "hypo,"  the  white  precipitate  form- 
ed should  dissolve  in  the  excess  of 
"hypo,"  if  any  remains  undissolved  add 
more  "hypo."  Then  add  the  ammonium 
compound  and  when  this  has  dissolved, 
add  the  boric  acid,  the  latter  will  take 
some  time  to  dissolve,  and  finally  the 
gold  solution. — Photo  graphische  Mittei- 
lungen, Vol.  44,  No.  17,  1907. 

Repairing  Broken  Papier  Mache  Trays. 
The  broken  edges  should  be  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  liquid  glue,  and  if 
possible  tie  cord  around  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  press  the  parts  tightly  together. 
When  dry,  cover  with  four  or  five  coats 
or  asphalt  varnish. — Photo  graphische 
Chronik,  No.  82,  Oct.,  1907. 

Blue  Toned  Bromide  Prints. 
The  N.  P.  G.  (The  German  Roto- 
graph  Co.)  recommend  the  following 
method  for  toning  bromide  (and  pre- 
sumably gas  light)  prints  a  blue  and 
purple  color. 

English.  Solution  A.  Metric. 

Sl4  OZS.  Water  loo.cc. 

yi  OZ.      Ferric  ammonium  sulphate        lo.o 

15  drops        Pure  hydrochloric  acid  i.c.c. 

Solution  B. 

Water  250.C.C. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  2.0 


8  OZS. 
30  grains 
For  use  mix 

7  ozs. 
Vs  OZ. 
Vs  OZ. 
Yz  drachm 


Water  aoo.c.c. 

Solution  A  lo.c.c. 

Solution  B  20.C.C. 

Hydrochloric   acid  2.c.c. 

For  purple  tones,  rinse  and  add  a  few 
drops  of  ammonium  hydroxide  to  the 
wash  water. — Photo  graphische  Mittei- 
lungen, Vol.  44,  No.  17.  1907. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY   AT   CORNELL 

BY  S.   L.   SHEJIX)N. 


►  HE  department  of  Physics 
at  Cornell  University 
gives  a  course  in  Photog- 
raphy. The  object  of  the 
course  is  intended  merely 
to  furnish  instruction  in  the  use  of  ap- 
paratus and  photographic  materials  suf- 
ficient to  enable  students  to  use  photo- 
graphic processes  in  physical  research  and 
experiments  of  various  kinds.  There  is, 
however,  an  advanced  course  in  which 
facilities  are  offered  for  doing  research 
work. 

In  the  regular  course  instruction  is 
given  in  using  the  camera,  in  making 
negatives  of  landscapes,  in  making  prints 
on  developing  papers,  in  producing  lan- 
tern transparencies  by  contact  and  re- 
duction from  negatives,  in  enlarging  and 
in  photomicrography,  also  in  the  use  of 
the  stereopticon  with  both  direct  and 
alternating  currents. 

Since  the  department  of  Physics  has 
moved  into  the  new  Rockefeller  Hall  a 
large  section  on  the  third  floor  has  been 
devoted  to  the  subject.  The  exposing 
room  is  well  lighted  with  a  northern  sky- 
light. It  is  also  provided  with  mercury 
vapor  lamps  and  contains  camera  stands 
for  copying  pictures  for  lantern  slides 
an  enlarging  camera  fitted  with  a  Planar 
No.  13  working  with  an  aperture  of  f4, 
so  rapid  that  Velox  can  be  used  instead 
of  bromide.  The  exposing  room  also 
contains  a  microscope  with  camera  for 
making  photomicrographs.  Just  off 
this  room  is  the  locker-room  where  the 
students  may  keep  their  supplies.  This 
is  also  provided  with  a  large  sink  for 
washing"  negatives  and  prints.  The 
next  room  is  the  apparatus  and  chemical 
room  where  the  cameras  are  loaned  to 
the   students   and   scales   and  chemicals 


are  provided   for  their  use.     Next  the 
dark-room  merits  special  attention  from 
the  fact  there  are  no  doors  nor  curtains 
but  is  absolutely  dark  and  provided  with 
splendid   ventilation.     The   phenomenon 
of  light  being  unable  to  turn  around  a 
square  corner  is  made  use  of  in  con- 
structing this  room.    A  winding  passage 
way  permits  a  person  to  enter  while  the 
light   must   stay  on   the   outside.     This 
large  dark-room  is  divided  into  several 
small  ones  so  that  each  student  may  have 
a  separate  place  to  work.    The  stere- 
opticon room  is  provided  with  a  stationary 
lantern   and   a   screen,   where  one   may 
learn  to  make  the  proper  adjustment  of 
the  light  so  that  the  screen  is  receiving 
the  greatest  amount  of  light  possible  and 
without  an  image  of  the  carbons  or  col- 
ored circles.     One  can  learn  here  also 
the  great  advantage  of  using  direct  cur- 
rent over  the  alternating,  especially  when 
the  crater  of  the  arc  is  used  as  the  source 
or  in  other  words  using  the  upper  carbon 
as  the  positive.     The  room  for  develop- 
ing papers  is  also  interesting.     It  is  pro- 
vided with  desk  room  for  each  individual. 
The  paper  is  placed  against  the  negative 
in  a  printing  frame  in  this  room,  then  is 
taken  to  an  adjoining  room  for  exposure 
where   many   different  sources  of  light 
are  used.     The  negative  can  be  placed  at 
various  distances   from  the  source   and 
the  effect  noted.     It  is  always  found  that 
the  rule  of  the  square  of  the  distance 
must  be  observed  if  the  prints  are  right- 
ly timed.     From  this  room  the  paper  is 
taken  to  the  developing  room  and  the 
results  of  the  exposures  are  learned  in 
the  developing  baths. 

Each  year  about  200  students  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  course  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Geo.  Moler. 
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BY  OWEN  ROBERTS. 


Sensitizing  the  Tissue.— The  home  sensiti- 
zing of  tissue  is  the  simplest  of  photographic 
operations.  I,  myself,  always  use  the  citric 
add  and  ammonia  formula,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Potassium  bichromate  J4  ounce 

Citric  acid  i  dram 

Water  25  ounces 

When  dissolved,  strong  ammonia  is  added 
drop  by  drop  with  stirring,  uxvtil  the  orange 
color  changes  to  a  yellow.  The  change  is  very 
distinct,  but  I  have  heard  a  photographer  say 
that  he  could  never  be  sure  when  it  had  taken 
place.  In  such  a  case  a  little  of  the  solution 
may  be  poured  into  a  separate  glass  before 
adding  the  ammonia,  and  kept  for  comparison. 
When  the  change  has  taken  place,  the  por- 
tion put  on  one  side  may  be  added,  and  un- 
less it  is  comparatively  large,  or  the  photo- 
grapher has  been  particularly  careful  not  to 
add  a  drop  more  than  is  necessary,  he  will  find 
that  even  after  adding  it  to  the  main  quantity, 
the  yellow  color  persists.  If  it  does  not,  an- 
other drop  of  ammonia  will  generally  put  mat- 
ters straight  again.  In  this  solution  the  tissue 
is  immersed  a  sheet  at  a  time,  and  is  left  for 
three  and  a  half  minutes,  which  I  time  with  a 
little  "egg-boiler."  It  is  then  taken  out,  drain- 
ed for  a  minute,  and  squeegeed  gently  on  a 
clean  sheet  of  ferrotype,  on  which  it  is  left 
to  dry.  I  sensitize  pieces  of  tissue  9x7  inches, 
and  then  cutting  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  all 
four  edges,  it  divides  up  into  four  full  size 
quarter-plate  pieces.  Whatever  size  tissue  is 
used,  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  sensitize  a 
piece  half  an  inch  larger  each  way,  and  then, 
just  before  printing,  to  trim  the  tissue  down 
on  all  four  edges.  In  this  way  the  part  which 
has  been  most  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  dur- 
ing drying  is  removed;  and,  I  believe,  if  this 
is  invariably  done,  all  need  for  a  safe  edge 
is  removed.  The  tissue  on  the  ferrotjrpe  need 
not  be  dried  in  the  dark,  but  stood  on  one  side 
in  any  ordinary  warm  room;  so  long  as  it  is 
not  put  in  direct  sunlight  or  out  of  doors, 
there  is  no  fear  of  the  light  getting  to  its 
sensitive  surface  and  spoiling  it.  It  should 
be  left  on  the  ferrot3rpe  till  it  is  actually  want- 
ed for  printing,  as  this  protects  it  not  only 
from  light,  but  from  impurities  in  the  air, 
which,  in  carbon  work,  are  almost  as  injurious. 
It  is  best  to  sensitize  tissue  a  couple  of  days 


before  it  is  wanted  for  printing,  as  this  gives  it 
time  to  get  thoroughly  dry,  and  so  docs  away 
with  any  risk  of  tearing  it  in  trying  to  get 
damp  tissue  off  the  ferrotype;  it  is  important 
for  other  reasons  also,  to  print  with  well  dried 
tissue. 

*  41    41 

About  Buying  Tissue. — If  the  carbon  pro- 
cess is  to  be  used  to  any  extent  beyond  the 
merest  trial,  it  pays  the  amateur  to  buy  his 
tissue  by  the  roll,  and  insensitive.  In  such  a 
condition  it  will  keep  any  length  of  time.  It 
is  easily  cut  up,  and  any  odd  size  that  may  be 
wanted  can  be  cut,  often  with  considerable 
economy.  It  is  almost  as  economical  to  buy 
it  in  large  cut  sheets;  these  have  the  added 
advantaj^e  that  they  are  easily  kept  flat,  in  a 
portfolio  or  drawer,  and  so  remove  any  pos- 
sible chance  that  in  cutting  up  the  tissue,  if 
it  is  very  dry,  the  surface  may  get  cracked 
when  unrolling  the  length.  In  any  case,  a 
quantity  should  be  got  at  a  time.  In  using  it, 
the  color  should  be  writen  in  pencil  on  the 
back  of  each  separate  piece  as  soon  as  it  is  re- 
ceived, or,  in  cutting  it  up,  as  soon  as  it  is  cut 
off,  as  the  different  colors  look  so  much  alike 
when  in  tissue  form,  that  it  is  only  possible  to 
tell  them  apart  when  they  are  very  widely  dif- 
ferent, like  sepia  and  sea  green  for  example. 
The  same  advice  applies  to  transfer  papers, 
which  are  more  cheaply  bought  by  the  roll 
than  in  cut  pieces;  only  in  their  case  there 
is  no  fear  of  breaking  the  surface  in  unrolling. 
The  back  of  each  piece  ought  to  be  marked 
wth  a  pencil  to  prevent  accidents,  as  when  wet 
it  is  very  difficult  with  some  papers  to  tell 
the  back  from  the  front. 

*  *    * 

The  Safe  Edge  not  a  Necessity,— The  be- 
lief that  a  safe  edge  is  a  necessity  in  carbon 
printing  is  not  quite  borne  out  in  practice. 
Unless  very  rough  transfer  papers  are  being 
used,  or  the  carbon  print  is  to  be  developed 
on  glass,  two  cases  where  the  risk  of  wash- 
ing up  is  the  greatest,  the  safe  edge  is  not  es- 
sential. When  the  whole  of  the  negative  is 
being  printed  in  a  frame  of  the  usual  type, 
the  edges  of  the  frame  itself  act  as  a  safe  edge 
and  vignette  off  the  picture,  so  that  frilling  is 
avoided.  Another  dodge  which  provides  a  safe 
edge   without    any   trouble   is   to   get    a    few 
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pieces  of  glass  or  celluloid,  the  size  of  the 
negative  to  be  printed.  Spoiled  negatives  do 
ver>'  well.  After  cleaning  them,  lantern  slide 
binding  strips,  cut  in  half  lengthwise  (as 
as  sold  they  are  are  too  broad,  are  stuck  along 
the  edges,  so  as  to  make  a  mask.  One  of  these 
is  placed  in  the  printing  frame,  first,  and  then 
the  negative  to  be  printed  is  put  with  its 
glass  side  next  the  side  on  which  are  stuck 
the  binding  strips,  and  so  a  temporary  safe 
edge  is  at  once  obtained.  Brunswick  black, 
or  Bates  black  varnish,  may  be  applied  to 
the  glass  or  celluloid  instead  of  the  lantern 
slide  strips,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the 
same  materials  can  be  used  to  give  permanent 
safe  edges  to  the  negatives  if  required. 


thick  coating.  To  use  the  cotton-wool,  a  tuft 
should  be  allowed  to  expand  in  the  warm 
water  into  a  very  soft  mop,  and,  keeping  the 
print  well  under  water,  this  mop  may  be  very 
lightly  drawn  across  its  surface.  However  far 
development  with  warm  water  alone  has  been 
carried,  the  mop  of  cotton-wool  will  always 
remove  a  little  more  of  the  gelatine  and  pig- 
ment, as  can  be  seen  on  looking  at  the  wool 
itself,  or  by  comparing  the  parts  it  has  travers- 
ed with  the  rest  of  the  print.  A  camel-hair 
brush  may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  but  on 
the  shadows  rather  than  on  the  high  lights, 
always  remembering  that  the  smoother  the 
paper,  the  more  liberties  may  be  safely  taken 
with  the  print. 


A  Hint  Concerning  Damp  Tissue. — When 
we  come  to  squeegee  the  print  down  on  the 
transfer  paper,  we  may  find  that  it  will  not 
adhere  properly,  particularly  when  the  transfer 
paper  is  very  rough.  This  is  due  to  th*e  tissue 
not  being  properly  dry  during  printing.  We 
rely  upon  its  power  of  absorbing  water  to 
suck  it  tightly  on  to  the  paper  to  which  we 
squeegee  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
watch  for  that  uncurling  which  denotes  the 
proper  moment  for  withdrawing  the  two  to- 
gether, in  contact,  and  squeegeeing  them.  If 
the  tissue,  on  putting  it  in  the  water,  is  limp 
instead  of  dry,  it  will  not  curl  up,  and  the 
uncurling  therefore  cannot  take  place,  and  we 
lose  our  sign.  Moreover,  it  will  already  have 
absorbed  much  waiter,  and  its  power  of  ad- 
hesion will  be  lessened  in  consequence.  See, 
then,  that  the  tissue  is  so  do'  before  printing 
that  it  does  not  feel  in  the  least  limp;  at  the 
same  time,  it  need  not  be  so  bonedry  as  to  in- 
volve risk  of  its  surface  cracking.  It  can 
only  be  got  into  such  a  condition  by  being 
put  in  a  calcium  tube,  which  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  except  for  special  purposes. 
*    *    * 

Local  Work  on  Carbon  Prints. — ^A  certain 
amount  of  local  work  can  be  done  on  a  car- 
bon print  by  means  of  cotton-wool,  but  it  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  care.  The  smoother 
the  transfer  paper,  the  less  risk  is  there  of 
injuring  the  print,  while  very  rough  papers 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  touch  the  tender 
surface  with  the  softest  medium  without 
breaking  the  film.  The  high,  lights,  where  the 
gelatine  film  is  excessively  thin,  it  should 
always  be  remembered,  are  much  more  tender 
than    the    shadows,   with    their   comparatively 


Preparing  Transfer  Paper. — Every  carbon- 
worker  at  times  wishes  to  prepare  some  draw- 
ing paper  or  other  material  to  use  instead 
of  the  regular  trade  transfer  papers.  It  is 
quite  easily  done,  and  many  formulae  have 
been  published  at  different  times  for  doing  it 
Here  is  my  own  method,  which,  however, 
did  not  originate  with  me,  but  was  shown 
to  me  many  years  ago  by  an  expert  amateur 
worker  whose  carbon  prints  took  more  than 
fifty  medals  at  a  time  when  medals  were 
less  common  than  they  are  at  present.  An 
-ounce  of  Nelson's  X  opaque  or  soup  gelatine 
is  allowed  to  swell  in  six  ounces  of  cold 
water,  until  perfectly  soft  and  flabby,  and  the 
jar  containing  it  is  then  stood  in  boiling 
water  for  the  gelatine  to  liquefy.  Fifteen 
grains  of  chrome  alum  dissolved  in  an  ounce 
of  hot  water  are  then  stirred  in,  when  the 
solution  will  once  more  become  ropy  or  thick. 
I  use  a  strip  of  glass  an  inch  or  so  wide  for 
stirring — a  slice  off  an  old  negative,  in  short. 
The  ropy  mass  is  then  put  into  another  jar, 
and  the  strongest  glacial  acetic  acid  is  added 
little  by  little,  with  stirring  until  it  is  once 
more  liquid,  in  which  form  it  is  ready  for  use. 
The  paper  to  be  prepared  is  pinned  on  a  draw- 
ing board,  and  with  a  soft  brush  the  liquid  is 
applied  to  it  all  over,  going  over  it  first  in 
one  direction  and  then  in  another,  to  make 
sure  all  the  interstices  of  the  paper  are  oc- 
cupied with  the  gelatine.  The  surplus  is  then 
swept  off  with  a  stroke  or  two  of  a  flat 
squeegee,  and  the  paper  hung  up  to  dry.  The 
surplus  may  be  put  back  irvto  the  jar  for 
use  for  the  next  piece  of  paper.  Paper,  so 
prepared,  will  keep  any  length  of  time;  and 
it  saves  labor  to  prepare  a  number  of  pieces 
at  once. — Photography. 
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Notes  and  Extracts 


Among  THE  Competitive  Awards  to  be  made 
at  the  Fourth  International  Fishery  Congress 
to  be  held  at  Washington,  from  September 
22nd  to  September  26th,  1908,  we  note  that 
Messrs.  Holt  &  Co.,  the  New  York  publishers, 
have  offered  a  prize  of  $100  in  gold  for  the 
best  series  of  photographs  with  brief  descrip- 
tions illustrating  the  capture  of  food  or  game 
fishes.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the  camera 
sportsman  to  score. 

*  n^      * 

The  Photographers'  Association  of  Wis- 
consin have  decided  on  April  28,  29,  and 
30th,  1908,  as  the  dates  for  their  next  con- 
vention. J.  M.  Bandtel,  477  nth  street, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  efficient  secretary  of 
this   enterprising  association,  will  be  glad  to 

furnish   further  information   to  all  interested. 

*  *    * 

Davenport,  Iowa,  has  been  selected  for  the 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Photographers'  As- 
sociation of  Iowa,  the  dates  being  May  12th 
and  15th,  1908.  T.  Will  Runkle,  Secretary, 
Cedar   Rapids,  Iowa,  on  request  will   furnish 

all  particulars  as  to  awards,  etc. 

*  *    * 

The  Legitimate  in  Photography. — ^The  fol- 
lowing pointed  remarks  by  Horace  A.  Mum- 
mery made  during  a  recent  lecture  at  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  shows  distinctly 
that  he  holds  a  brief  for  pure  unadulterated 
photography.  Possibly  some  of  our  readers 
may  have  something  to  say  in  defence  of 
the  other  side  of  the  question. 

"There  is  a  task  awaiting  someone  with  a 
critical  faculty  and  unbiassed  judgment,  name- 
ly, to  set  down  in  plain  English  the  position 
of  photography  in  art.  The  older  forms  of 
art  have  settled  down  more  or  less  in  their 
places,  and  it  is  possible  to  get  a  general 
idea  of  the  scope  of  any  particular  process, 
so  that  we  may  know  what  is  better  express- 
ed in  one  way  or  better  suited  to  another. 

"One  artist  paints  in  oil,  another  in  water, 
a  third  may  etch,  one  man  may  do  them  all, 
but  there  is  no  question  as  to  what  technique 
is  best  suited  to  a  hog-hair  brush   or  to  an 


etching-needle,  it  is  the  business  of  the  artist 
to  bring  out  the  beauties  of  the  medium  in 
which  he  works.  I  myself  like  a  photograph 
that  looks  like  a  photograph;  it  is  of  course 
ridiculous  for  anyone,  especially  an  outsider, 
to  say  this  method  or  that  is  not  legitimate; 
any  means  by  which  a  worker  can  control 
his  process  is  legitimate,  the  result  is  the  test; 
photography,  like  every  other  artistic  process, 
has  certain  qualities  of  its  own;  on  these 
depend  its  interest  and  charm,  and  they  may 
very  easily  be  destroyed  or  exchanged  for 
other  that  are  less  satisfactory  or  quite  un- 
satisfactory. 

"The  interest  of  a  photograph  consists  to 
my  mind  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  photograph, 
and  not  a  chalk  drawing,  or  an  etching,  or 
any  other  blaCk  and  white  process.  It  has 
a  certain  freshness  and  naivete  of  its  own,  and 
the  attempt  to  force  it  into  any  other  guise 
is  inartistic  and  ill-advised ;  to  turn  its  delicacy 
into  rough  granulation  and  to  wantonly  cast 
away  its  refinement  of  drawing,  to  try  to 
make  it  anything  else  but  a  photograph  is  an 
error  in  taste  and  judgment. 

"I  see  prints  about  where  the  aim  seems 
to  have  been  to  imitate  the  unfinished  look 
of  a  sketch.  It  seems  curious  to  go  out  of 
the  way  to  produce  roughness,  blemishes  if 
you  like,  that  arise  out  of  quite  another 
process,  that  of  the  hand  quickly  flooding 
paper  with  color  or  attempting  to  hastily  make 
a  tint  with  a  pointed  instrument. 

"The  painter  has  discovered  that  purity  of 
color,  or  quality  of  touch,  come  with  that 
direct  and  hasty  treatment.  The  roughness 
is  the  convention  of  sketching,  it  is  agreed 
that  it  is  to  be  overlooked  for  the  sake  of 
the  color  or  vigor  of  the  result,  but  it  is  not 
the  virtue  or  merit  of  the  sketch.  Such  pure- 
ly imitative  tricks  are  beneath  notice.  I  can- 
not imagine  that  they  would  appeal  to  any 
photographer.  But  the  tendency  to  overstrain 
the  medium,  to  work  for  textures  and  effects 
not  native  to  it,  appears  even  in  the  higher 
branches   of  photography." 

— Photographic  Netvs. 
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The  Acid  Amidol  Developer. — During  the 
last  fortnight  I  have  had  to  make  a  series  of 
experiments  with  various  developers  to  find 
one  of  a  particular  character,  which  should 
be  suitable  for  both  plates  and  papers,  and 
should  keep  a  reasonable  time  and  give  good 
gradation  without  fog  or  stain.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  enter  into  all  my  experiments,  which 
were  made  with  various  makes  of  plates  and 
bromide  and  gaslight  papers,  but  I  have  finally 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  acid  amidol 
developer,  as  suggested  by  M.  Balagny,  is 
the  most  satisfactory. 

The  first  point  to  decide  was  its  keeping  pow- 
ers. A  certairt  quantity  of  developer  was  made 
up  and  some  used  out  of  the  bottle,  the  rest 
carefully  corked  and  put  on  one  side  and 
used  at  intervals  of  three  days.  The  test 
employed  was  a  plate  exposed  in  a  H  and 
D  machine  and  cut  into  strips,  and  care  was 
taken  to  insure  constancy  of  temperature  of 
the  developer  at  each  trial.  The  duration  of 
the  test  has  been  exactly  eighteen  days,  and 
six  tests  of  the  developer  have  been  made. 
Careful  reading  of  the  test  strips  has  prov- 
ed that  the  developer  retains  its  activity  for 
this  time,  notwithstanding  the  slightly  in- 
creased pink  tinge  which  the  developer  takes 
on  in  time. 

For  plates  sufficient  density  was  obtained 
with  five  minutes'  development  at  60  deg. 
Fahr.  The  factor  I  cannot  gfive  because  it  was 
not  observed.  Compared  with  a  metol-hy- 
droquinone  developer  there  was  in  all  cases 
less  fog,  but  development  was  more  pro- 
longed. 

The  formula  used  was: 

Sodium  Sulphite 420  grains. 

Acid  Bisulphite  Lye   50  minims. 

Amidol    140  grains. 

Distilled  Water  20  ozs. 

Dissolve  in   the  above  order. 

With  bromide  and  gaslight  papers  the  same 
developer  was  used  with  the  addition  of  1/2 
grain  of  ammonium  bromide  per  ounce.  With 
correct  exposure  the  image  appeared  in  60 
seconds  and  development  was  complete  in 
about  four  minutes.  There  was  absolutely 
no  trace  of  fog,  and  the  image  was  in  both 
cases  a  very  rich  blue  black,  showing  full 
gradation. 

For  testing  the  papers  a  gradometer  or 
negative  with  squares  of  known  density  was 
used,  and  it  was,  therefore,  possible  to  de- 
termine exactly  how  long  to  continue  de- 
velopment  so   as   to  obtain   the  longest   scale 


of  gradation.  I  think  that  those  who  will 
try  this  developer  will  be  pleased  with  it. 
Obviously  as  with  all  others  it  is  permissible 
for  plate  work  to  add  as  much  bromide  as 
one  likes  to  the  developer.  The  addition 
of  bromide  certainly  slows  its  action  and 
slows  the  plate,  and  is  therefore  useful  in 
cases  of  time  exposures.  A  more  rapid  de- 
veloper can  be  obtained  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  sodium  sulphite,  but  the  develop- 
er then  gives  more  fog  and  will  not  keep  so 
well. — Exchange, 

*    *    * 

Mr.  C.  H.  Claudy  Tells  of  Wonderful  Dis- 
covery.— Before  a  large  and  appreciative  audi- 
ence of  amateur  and  professional  photograph- 
ers at  the  Photographic  Club,  870  Linden 
ave.,  Baltimore,  Mr.  C.  H.  Claudy,  of  Washing- 
ton, well-known  for  his  writings,  on  natural 
color  photography,  gave  the  results  of  his.  ex- 
periments and  talked  interestingly  of  th^  prob- 
able progress  of  what  he  said  "the  scientific 
men  consider  one  of  the  most  marvelous  per- 
fections of  the  last  50  years." 

Mr.  Claudy  handled  his  subject  with  skill 
and  gave  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  pro- 
gress of  color  photography  since  last  June, 
when  the  plates  were  for  the  first  time  brought 
to  this  country.    He  said : 

"There  are  only  about  1,000  plates  being 
turned  out  daily,  when  I  believe  from  the  de- 
mand that  10,000  could  be  sold  in  an  hour. 
The  geologists  of  Washington  are  wild  at 
the  discovery  that  the  natural  tones  of  cross 
sections  of  different  stones  and  rocks  can  be 
produced  absolutely  like  the  original." 

Continuing  Mr.  Claudy  told  of  his  first  ex- 
periments with  color  photography  and  the 
pardonable  excitement  be  felt  when  the  first 
shipload  arrived  from  Europe  and  it  was  his 
privilege  to  work  on  the  plates.  "For  five 
days,"  he  said,  "I  was  in  a  tremor  of  ex- 
citement." 

Speaking  of  portrait  work  with  color  photog- 
raphy he  said  that  personally  he  had  not 
done  so  much  of  this,  but  that  during  the  spring, 
when  the  skies  were  clear,  he  would  endeavor, 
and  he  thought  with  success,  to  obtain  por- 
traits of  anything  he  wanted  in  the  flesh  tints. 

Beautiful  exhibitions  of  the  work  of  photog- 
raphers, including  Mr.  Claudy,  were  shown 
through  a  lantern  on  a  large  screen,  and  so 
wonderful  and  true  to  life  were  the  butter- 
flies, fish,  and  insects  shown  that  frequently 
the  audience  burst  into  long  and  continued 
applause  at  the  mere  appearance  of  a  picture. 
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"The  great  trouble  with  color  photography 
at  present,"  said  Mr.  Claudy,  "is  that  the 
hardships  of  manufacture  are  almost  indescrib- 
able, but  we  hope  for  excellent  results  in  the 
future." 

*      4i      ♦ 

Missouri  Camera  Clur. — The  closing  of  the 
third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Missouri  Cam- 
era Qub  prompts  the  statement  that,  for  a 
number  of  years,  nothing  of  its  kind  has  been 
attempted  in  that  city.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  form  a  club  devoted  solely  to 
pictorial  work,  and  while  all  have  died  abornr- 
ing,  that  the  efforts  of  the  above  club  have 
not  been  in  vain  has  been  demonstrated  in 
their  recent  exhibition  in  their  clubrooms  this 
year. 

The  exhibition  opened  December  30,  with 
155  framed  entries  presented  to  the  public, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Carl  Gustav 
Waldeck,  Prof  F.  O.  Sylvester  and  Wolf  T. 
Kandelar,  the  artists  who  judged  the  work,  it 
is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
worthy  of  the  support  of  the  art-loving  classes 
of  the  city. 

The  club  has  commodious  quarters  at  3546 
Washington  avenue,  corner  Grand  and  Wash- 
ington avenues,  which  were  elegantly  lighted 
and  which  tended  to  show  their  work  ad- 
vantageously to  the  hundreds  who  partici- 
pated nightly  in  the  club's  hospitality.  The 
club  is  a  member  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Photographic  Societies,  and  will,  in  the 
near  future,  present  to  the  people  of  St.  Louis 
the  "Federation  Salon,"  which  is  now  being 
shown  throughout  the  larger  cities  of  the 
East.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  regard 
that  several  members  of  the  club  have  had 
their  work  admitted  to  the  "salon"  this  year. 
♦  ♦  *  * 
Toning  Blue  Prints.— You  do  not  say  what 
tone  you  require ;  but  blue  print  can  be  chang- 
ed to  a  brown  tone  by  placing  the  dry  prints, 
first  of  all,  in 

Liquid  ammonia   (.880)    ...  6  minims 

Water  i  oz. 

As  soon  as  the  colour  has  disappeared,  rinse 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  transfer  the  print  to 

Tannic  acid  i  gr. 

Water    i  oz. 

In  this  solution  the  prints  will  gradually  as- 
sume a  brown  colour.  The  intensity  of  the 
brown  deposit  is  increased  by  adding  a  drop 
or  two  of  the  ammonia  bath  to  the  tannin 
solution,  but  this  procedure  is  apt  to  cause 
staining  of  the  high  lights. 


The  Size  of  Camera  and  Pictorial  Work. 
— When  considering  the  purchase  of  apparatus, 
the  photographer  is  often  a  little  exercised  in 
his  mind  as  to  what  size  of  camera  to  buy.  There 
are  enthusiastic  advocates  for  all  the  popular 
sizes,  and  each  one  claims  his  own  favorite 
as  best.  The  quarter-plate  man  will  descant 
on  the  lightness  of  his  camera  and  kit  for 
touring  purposes,  and  the  small  expense  to 
which  he  is  put  in  regard  to  plates.  And  these 
are  certainly  two  distinct  advantages.  Enlarg- 
ing is  ever  growing  more  popular,  and  the 
quarter-plate  man  is  as  well  off  as  his  brother 
of  the  larger-sized  plate;  for  given  a  good 
crisp  quarter-plate  negative,  it  will  enlarge  to 
make  a  picture  of  quite  considerable  dimensions 
without  loss  of  quality.  So  that  there  are 
strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the  small  quarter- 
plate  outfit. 

Then  the  worker  who  adopts  the  5x4  size 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  better  size  for  all- 
around  work.  The  print  is  not  so  small  as 
quarter-plate,  he  will  say,  and  yet,  if  the  sub- 
ject is  carefully  composed,  it  will  include  all  the 
essentials  which  remain  after  a  half-plate  print 
is  trimmed.  He,  too,  will  insist  upon  the  ad- 
vantages of  lightness  and  small  cost;  whilst 
if  he  wants  larger  pictures  he  can  also  enlarge. 

The  half-plate  man,  will  generally  admit 
these  arguments  in  favor  of  the  smaller  sizes, 
but  his  strong  contention  is  that  half-plate  is 
really  the  most  useful  size,  because  one  can 
get  pictorial  half-plate  prints  by  contact, 
whereas  the  smaller  sizes  tend  to  insignificance. 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  contention 
is  very  sound.  There  are  few  pictorial  quarter- 
plate  or  5  x  4  contact  prints  which  do  them- 
selves justice.  The  proportions  of  the  pic- 
tures are  so  small  that  the  effect  is  consider- 
ably minimized.  A  half-plate  print,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  give  the  subject  a  fair  chance. 
And,  of  course,  the  half-plate  can  be  enlarged 
quite  as  advantageously  as  the  smaller  sizes. 

The  question,  then,  resolves  itself  into  what 
class  of  work  the  photographer  intends  to  do 
most.  If  the  major  portion  of  his  prints  are 
to  be  contact,  and  expense  is  not  a  vital  ques- 
tion, the  half-plate  size  will  give  the  most  satis- 
faction. If,  however,  the  worker  intends  en- 
larging, then  he  can  adopt  the  smaller  sizes,  and 
gain  the  increased  comfort  and  minimized 
expense. 

If  course,  there  are  a  large  number  of  ama- 
teurs who  do  not  care  to  tackle  anything 
larger  than  quarter-plate,  nor  to  enlarge;  and 
these  manage  to  get  a  vast  amount  of  pleasure 
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out  of  their  hobby.  But  the  photographer  who 
is  aiming  at  pictorial  results  will  certainly 
have  to  go  in  for  enlarging  if  he  uses  a  small 
camera. 

The  ideal  arrangements  is  to  have  a  quarter- 
plate  and  also  a  half-plate  outfit.  Although 
this  involves  some  extra  initial  expense,  it  will 
be  found  extremely  convenient,  as  either  one 
or  the  other  can  be  used  according  to  whether 
negatives  for  contact  printing  or  enlarging  are 
required.  The  expense  is  thus  evenly  dis- 
tributed, and  the  maximum  efficiency  secured 
at  minimum  trouble. — Focus. 


How  TO  Develop  Doubtful  Exposures, 
BY  Dr.  Weeks. — The  time  of  exposure  of 
photographic  plates  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  obtaining  fair  results.  Most  fail- 
ures must  be  ascribed  to  incorrect  exposure, 
and  not  only  the  beginner,  but  also  the  ex- 
pert frequently  experiences  difficulty  in  de- 
termining the  correct  time  of  exposure. 

To  determine  same,  however,  not  only  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  plate,  distance  of  the  ob- 
ject and  size  of  the  focus  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, but  also  the  momentary  intensity  of 
the  light  and  its  quality,  as  well  as  the  distance 
of  the  object  intended  to  be  photographed, 
which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  calculate  with 
mathematical  correctness. 

These  circumstances  require  a  different 
method  of  overcoming  uncertainties,  so  that 
even  large  fluctuations  in  the  time  of  ex- 
posure can  be  adjusted  with  certainty.  A 
good  medium  to  achieve  this  is  offered  by 
systematically  selected  development,  as  shown 
by  tests  made  by  Baron  Hiibl  of  Vienna,  and 
quoted  extensively  in  American  contempor- 
aries. Even  plates  over-exposed  500  times  can 
still,  by  suitable  development,  be  made  adapt- 
able to  printing. 

Pictures  can  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
with  regard  to  approximate  correctness  of  ex- 
posure, namely : 

1.  Snapshots  and  portraits  taken  in  the 
studio. 

2.  Plates  approximately  correct. 

3.  Plates  which  are  likely  to  be  consider- 
ably over-exposed. 

Regarding  No.  i.  An  over-exposure  is  hard- 
ly possible,  therefore  the  plate  can  be  de- 
veloped in  the  usual  manner. 

Regarding  No.  2.  The  following  glycin  de- 
veloper should  be  prepared: 


Sulphite  sodium  1%  ozs. 

Boiling  water  2      ozs. 

Glycin  }^  oz. 

Potassium  carbonate 2j^  ozs. 

The  carbonate  must  be  added  slowly,  as  this 
solution  develops  carbonic  acid,  causing  it 
to  effervesce.  This  will  produce  a  thick  liquid 
solution,  which  will  keep  for  months,  and  all 
that  is  necessary  for  use  is  to  add  water. 

In  the  case  of  plates  approximately  correct, 
the  strength  of  the  developer  should  be  re- 
duced with  fifteen  to  twenty  parts  of  water, 
and  then  well  stirred.  Should  the  temperature 
exceed  65  deg.  R,  some  bromide  (5  to  10 
drops  of  a  I  to  10  solution  to  3  ozs.  of  de- 
veloper) is  added. 

If  greater  over-exposure  is  feared,  the  de- 
veloper had  better  be  weakened  in  the  pro- 
portion of  I  to  80.  Development  will  then 
take  place  pretty  quickly,  and  should  be  finish- 
ed in  about  30  to  40  minutes  in  a  medium 
temperature. 

A  solution  as  weak  as  this  can  also  be  used 
for  the  development  of  under-exposed  plates; 
they  act,  however,  a  little  more  slowly,  but  the 
same  result  that  a  more  rapid  developer  would 
produce  is  obtained  in  the  end.  This  weak 
glycin  developer  can  therefore  be  used  without 
scruple  for  both  under  and  over-exposed 
plates. 

It  is  advisable,  especially  when  confronted 
with  a  large  number  of  plates,  to  use  the  de- 
veloping devices  on  the  market — for  instance, 
the  tank  developing  apparatus,  which  will 
take  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  plates,  and 
which  is  provided  with  a  light-proof  Kd. 
In  this  way  the  plates  will  not  be  exposed 
to  the  injurious  action  of  the  dark-room  light, 
which,  especially  in  the  case  of  orthochromatic 
plates,  is  of  great  importance.  The  liquid 
contained  in  the  tank  offers  the  atmosphere 
only  a  small  surface  for  action  whereby  an 
oxidation  of  the  developer  is  more  or  less 
preven.ted.  The  plates  are  partly  taken  out 
of  the  developer  from  time  to  time,  in  order 
to  control  the  developing  process  as  it  goes 
along.  After  the  plates  are  fully  developed, 
they  are  rinsed  for  a  short  while  and  put  into 
the  fixing  bath. 

In  regard  to  No.  3.  Plates  likely  to  be  con- 
siderably over-exposed  are  often  met  with 
in  the  case  of  objects  taken  at  a  great  distance, 
which,  even  with  seemingly  short  exposure, 
are  liable  to  be  enormously  over-exposed.  To 
correct  this,  the  following  modification  of  the 
above  described  developer  should  be  used : 
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Water  5  ozs. 

Glycin  developer,  as  per  No.  2  25  m. 

Bromide  solution  ( i  to  10)  . .  5  m. 
This  solution  is  to  be  cooled  to  45  deg.  F., 
which  can  be  done  by  putting  small  pieces  of 
ice  into  the  solution.  The  plates  are  now 
placed  in  the  developer,  and  it  should  be  ob- 
served how  long  it  takes  until  the  firsttraces 
of  the  image  apper,  from  which  the  time  of 
exposure  can  be  judged,  and  it  can  then  also 
be  ascertained  how  the  remainder  of  the  de- 
velopment should  be  proceeded  with.  *Should 
the  first  traces  of  the  picture  not  appear  be- 
fore about  fifteen  minutes,  the  plate  is  cor- 
rectly exposed,  or  at  least  not  over-exposed 
to  too  great  an  extent.  In  this  case  the  de- 
velopment had  better  be  finished  in  the  same 
solution,  which  will  take  one  to  one  and  a 
half  hours.  Should  the  first  traces  of  the 
picture  appear  before  fifteen  minutes,  a  great 
over-exposure  has  taken  place.  The  plates  are 
then  taken  out  of  the  solution  without  delay, 
and  brought,  without  being  rinsed  or  washed, 
into  a  well  cooled  concentrated  developer, 
with  a  liberal  amount  of  bromide  of  the  fol- 
lowing composition : 

Water    3  ozs. 

Glycin,  as  per  No.  2 50  m. 

Bromide  solution  ( i  in  10)  . . .  50  m. 
But  should,  after  the  lapse  of  about  thirty 
minutes,  no  traces  be  visible,  the  plate  was 
vmder-exposed,  and  the  development  should 
be  continued  in  a  faster-working  solution. 
If  this  method  is  employed  even  negatives 
with  serious  mistakes  of  exposure  can  still  be 
made  to  produce  good  results.  In  cases  of 
considerable  over-exposure  the  negatives  show 
a  brownish  discoloration,  which  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  their  printing  qualities,  as  it  in- 
creases their  often  insufficient  density. 

— Photographic  News. 
*    *    m 

Keeping  Sensitized  Carbon  Tissue. — One  of 
the  drawbacks  of  the  carbon  process  is  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  tissue  after  sensitizing. 
The  addition  of  citric  acid  to  the  sensitizer, 
as  suggested  by  H.  W.  Bennett,  considerably 
improves  matters,  but  even  this  is  not  satis- 
factory for  long. 

^me  experiments  described  by  Dr.  George 
Hauberisser  in  the  current  month's  Photo^ 
graphische  Korrespondem  show,  however,  that 
it  is  possible  under  certain  conditions,  to  keep 
the  tissue  for  six  weeks. 

Instead  of  using  any  inorganic  chromate  or 
bichromate,  he  employs  monochromate  of 
nicthylamine,  CH3NH2H2Cr04,  which  is  ob- 


tained by  neutralizing  a  solution  of  chromic 
acid  with  methylamine. 

Methylamine,  which  has  the  formula  CH3 
NH2,  is  a  colorless  gas  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, but  can  be  obtained  in  a  compressed 
state.  It  is,  however,  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and  can  be  obtained  in  a  33  per  cent,  solution. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  rather  expensive,  costing 
about  5s.  per  ounce.  From  the  above  formula, 
it  is  obvious  that  31  parts  of  methylamine 
would  be  required  to  neutralize  100  parts  of 
anhydrous  chromic  acid,  Cr03,  and  admitting 
the  water  the  result  would  be  149  parts  of 
the  methylamine  chromate;  therefore,  this 
would  mean  the  production  of  about  4^  ozs. 
at  the  cost  of  5s.  for  the  methylamine  and 
6d.  for  the  chromic  acid,  and  its  sensitizing 
powers  would  equal  about  954  ozs.  of  potas- 
sium bichromate  at  a  cost  of  about  6d.  It 
would  seem  a  doubtful  benefit,  therefore,  or 
at  least  not  practicable  commercially,  to  use 
this,  particularly  in  the  face  of  the  other 
experiments. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  neutralization  of 
the  bichromate  with  ammonia  not  only  gives 
greater  sensitiveness,  but  also  increases  the 
keeping  powers  of  the  tissue,  and  Hauberisser 
has  tried  the  effect  of  keeping  the  tissue  in  an 
atmosphere  of  ammonia  with  excellent  results. 
The  ordinary  potassium  bichromate  was 
used,  and  enough  ammonia  added  to  convert 
the  solution  into  the  well-known  lemon-yellow 
color.  The  tissue  was  sensitized  and  dried 
in  the  usual  way,  and  then  placed  in  a  large 
stoppered  glass  vessel  with  a  tube  of  am- 
monia at  the  bottom.  It  was  then  found  that 
the  tissue  kept  in  the  dark  was  as  good  and  as 
sensitive  six  weeks  afterwards  as  immediately 
after  sensitizing. 

Whilst  liquid  ammonia  is  suggested,  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  employing  the  lump 
carbonate,  which  would  be  more  convenient  as 
not  liable  to  spill,  and  it  is  always  giving  off 
ammonia  fumes.  If  this  were  used  it  would 
be  possible  to  employ  the  ordinary  tin  calcium 
chloride  cylinders  as  used  for  platinum  papers, 
which  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
employing  the  fragile  and  transparent  glass 
jars.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  wish 
to  use  glass  jars  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  these  up  to  four  or  six  inch  diameter 
and  twelve  inches  in  height  from  any  chemi- 
cal apparatus  dealers;  but  they  run  expensive. 
It  would  be  equally  as  satisfactory  to  use 
a  stoneware  jar  with  a  rubber  ring  and  air- 
tight screw.  These  are  much  cheaper,  opaque, 
and  can  be  obtained  in  almost  any  size. — Ex, 
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Have  You  Tried  "Ozobrome,"— It  is  an 
absurdly  simple  process  and  the  results  are 
magnificent.  Ozobrome  is  not  an  imitation 
of  carbon,  it  is  carbon,  with  all  the  difficulties 
of  carbon  left  out,  even  to  printing  under  a 
negative,  as  no  light  of  any  sort  is  required. 

And  a  choice  of  twelve  colors,  what  a  charm 
for  securing  exactly  the  long  desired  effect 
from  your  favorite  negative.  Other  processes, 
except  carbon,  limit  you  to  black  and  white, 
or  sepia,  but  with.  Ozobrome  any  one  of  the 
twelve  colors  is  at  your  service,  one  as  easy 
to  manipulate  as  the  other.  As  no  light  is 
required  for  any  of  the  processes,  you  may 
make  Ozobromes  in  the  evening,  or  any  time 
you  choose,  just  as  easy,  yes,  easier  than  the 
making  of  Velox  prints. 

All  you  need  is  a  good  bromide  or  Velox 
print,  a  sheet  of  Ozobrome  tissue,  anu  sensi- 
tizing powders — ^and  some  hot  and  cold  water. 

The  directions  are  very  explicit  and  you 
cannot  go  wrong  if  you  follow  them.  This  is 
the  time  of  year  most  of  you  make  prints,  so 
don't  deny  yourself  the  pleasures  of  this  most 
fascinating  of  printing  processes. 

Write  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  for  a  free  descriptive  booklet,  and  learn 
in  detail  just  how  simple  and  delightful  the 
process  is. 


Photograms  of  the  Year  1907. — ^American 
agents  Tennant  &  Ward,  New  York,  price 
$1.00  in  paper,  and  $1.50  in  cloth. 

The  number  thirteen  does  not  carry  with  it 
any  element  of  ill-luck  in  the  13th  appear- 
ance of  this  well-known  Annual  review  of 
Photographic  pictorial  work.  The  criticisms 
of  the  various  national  schools  and  its  mem- 
bers are  well  handled,  the  collection  of  ex- 
amples of  the  best  workers  chosen  with  good 
taste  and  judgment  and  the  typography  and 
general  make-up  of  the  book  of  an  exceptional- 
ly high  order.  The  study  of  other  men's 
photographs,  is  after  all  one  of  the  best 
methods  for  the  beginner  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  elements  of  composition.    We  do  not 


know  of  a  better  volume  at  a  moderate  price 
containing  so  many  fine  studies  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

*  *    ♦ 

The  Penrose  Process  Year  Book  for  1907-8, 
Tennant  &  Ward,  New  York,  American 
Agents,  price  $2.50,  prepaid. 

Everyone  interested  in  the  application  of 
the  graphic  arts  to  present  day  processes  for 
reproducing  illustrations  either  for  artistic  or 
commercial  purposes,  finds  this  book  of  the 
greatest  value  simply  as  a  record  of  the  great 
advance  made  each  issue  in  beauty  of  detail, 
and  delicacy  of  coloring  in  color  printing.  The 
range  of  the  subject  is  treated  in  a  masterly 
manner  in  the  various  volumes.  Advertisers, 
process  workers,  illustrators,  publishers  and 
printers  who  constantly  strive  to  improve  the 
originality  and  standing  of  their  products  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  keeping  post- 
ed in  all  new  lines,  and  find  in  "Penrose's  Pic- 
torial Annual"  a  never  failing  key  to  per- 
plexing problems  for  the  best  means  to  re- 
produce photographs  and  other  illustrations, 
whether  in  color  or  black  and  white. 

*  nf    * 

The  British  Journal  Almanac,  1908,  Geo. 
Murphy,  Inc.,  New  York,  Agents,  price,  paper 
50  cents,  postage  27  cents,  cloth,  $1.00,  post- 
age 37  cents. 

This  well-known  English  Annual  needs  no 
recommendation.  It  will  be  found  among  the 
reference  books  of  all  "live"  photographers 
whether  amateur  or  professional.  This  edi- 
tion deals  with  the  new  color  processes  and 
as  usual  has  an  epitome  of  the  progress  made 
in  the  many  lines  of  photography.  The  usual 
description  of  the  latest  apparatus  in  the 
market,  and  of  approved  formulae  and  tables 
make  it  worth  many  times  its  cost  to  those 
who  use  it. 

*  *    # 

Wellcome's  Photographic  Exposure  Rec- 
ord AND  Diary,  1908.— Price  50  cents  through 
photo  dealers  or  from  Burroughs,  Wellcome  & 
Co.,  45  Lafayette  street.  New  York  City. 
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Wellcome's  Photographic  Exposure  Record 
and  Diary  banishes  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  success  in  photography — that  of  correct- 
ly estimating  exposure.  The  actual  deter- 
mination of  correct  exposure  is  made  by 
means  of  an  ingenious  little  mechanical  cal- 
culator attached  to  the  cover  of  the  book.  A 
single  turn  of  a  single  scale  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  This  little  instrument — ^with  its  ac- 
companying tables  giving  the  value  of  the  light 
at  all  times  of  the  day  and  year,  and  its  list 
of  the  relative  speeds  of  more  than  100  plates 
and  films — is  alone  worth  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  whole  book.  It  certainly  saves  dozens 
of  plates  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted 
owing  to  errors  in  exposure. 

Bound  up  with  these  printed  pages  of  con- 
densed photographic  information  is  a  complete 
diary  for  1908,  together  with  ruled  pages  for 
systematically  recording  the  details  of  over  500 
exposures;  also  pages  for  memoranda  and  for 
recording  the  exposures  when  printing  on  bro- 
mide, platinotype,  carbon  and  other  printing 
papers. 


than  anything  we  had  had  in  the  way  of  paint- 
ings. We  believe  that  the  results  of  this  con- 
test showed  our  ideas  to  be  correct.  Relative- 
ly we  are  offering  more  in  the  1908  contest 
than  in  the  previous  one.  The  first  prize  for 
one  negative  in  the  Professional  Class  is  to 
be  $500.00.  This  is  more  money  than  we  have 
ever  paid  for  a  painting  for  advertising  pur- 
poses and  should  bring  out  good  work — work 
that  is  not  only  good  from  the  photographic 
but  from  the  advertising  standpoint. 

Pictures  which  are  simply  good  photo- 
graphs and  contain  nothing  showing  the  use 
or  the  pleasures  of  the  Kodak  system  of  photog- 
raphy are  of  course  valueless  from  an  ad- 
vertising standpoint.  What  we  need  are  pic- 
tures that  forcefully  and  pleasingly  drive 
home  the  Kodak  idea,  and  for  these  we  arc 
willing  to  pay  liberally. 

We  expect,  through  this  and  similar  con- 
tests to  not  only  secure  valuable  material 
for  our  own  advertising,  but  to  demonstrate 
still  further  the  great  possibilities  that  await 
the  photographer  in  the  illustrative  field. 


Photographische  Problems  by  Dr.  .L 
Cramer,  25  illustrations,  1907,  published  by  Wil- 
helm  Knapp,  Halle  a.  s.  Germany,  price  Mk. 
7.50. 

Dr.  L.  Cramer  is  a  well-known  authority  on 
silver  emulsions  and  as  he  is  connected  with 
the  manufacture  of  dry  plates,  his  opportuni- 
ties for  research  in  the  changes  that  take 
place  when  a  plate  is  acted  upon  by  light  and 
its  subsequent  development  are  excellent.  The 
illustrations  are  all  photomicrographs  of  film 
sections  showing  the  silver  grains  under  vari- 
ous conditions.  The  chapters  are  on  the 
theory  of  emulsion  ripening,  chemical  changes 
in  silver  haloids,  fogs  and  stains,  the  nature 
of  halation  and  the  investigations  of  Carey 
Lea.  The  book  should  prove  invaluable  to  all 
photo-emulsion  manufacturers  and  students  of 
photographic  chemistry. 


1908  Kodak  Advertising  Contest. — $1,600.00 
in  cash  prizes;  $1,000.00  in  the  Professional 
Class;  $600.00  in  the  Amateur  Class.  In  our 
last  year's  Photographic  Advertising  Contest 
we  offered  as  a  first  prize  one  thousand  dollars 
for  the  three  best  negatives,  8  x  10  or  larger, 
to  be  used  in  advertising  the  Kodak.  It 
was  our  idea  that  we  could  secure  photographs 
which  would  be  better  for  camera  advertising 


terms. 

1.  Each  picture  is  to  contain  a  figure  or 
figures  and  is  to  be  suitable  for  use  as  an 
illustration  in  advertising  the  Kodak  or  the 
Kodak  system  of  amateur  phtography. 

2.  Each  print  in  Class  "A"  must  be  from 
a  negative  5x7  or  larger.  Each  print  in 
Class  "B"  must  be  from  a  negative  4x5  or 
3/4  X  5J^  or  larger. 

3.  Prints  only  are  to  be  sent  for  competi- 
tion— not  negatives. 

4.  Prints  must  be  mounted  but  not  framed. 
(Mounts  should  show  about  one  inch  margin.) 

5.  No  competitor  will  be  awarded  more 
than  one  prize.  (This  does  not  prevent  a 
competitor  from  entering  as  many  pictures 
as  he  may  desire.) 

6.  Due  and  reasonable  care  will  be  taken 
of  all  non-winning  prints  and,  barring  loss 
or  accident,  they  will  be  returned  to  their 
owners  at  our  expense,  but  we  assume  no 
responsibility  of  loss  or  damage. 

7.  The  negatives  from  which  all  prizes 
winning  prints  are  made  are  to  become  the 
property  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  and  are 
to  be  received  by  it  in  good  order  before  pay- 
ment of  prize  money  is  made. 

8.  Contestants  who  are  awarded  prizes  must 
also  furnish  to  us  the  written  consent  of 
the  subject  (in  the  case  of  a  minor,  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  a  parent  or  guardian)   to  the 
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use  of  the  picture  in  such  manner  as  we  may 
see  fit  in  our  advertising. 

9.  All  entries  should  be  addressed  to  East- 
man Kodak  Co.,  Advertising  Department, 
Rochester,   N.    Y. 

10.  In  sending  pictures,  mark  the  package 
plainly,  "Kodak  Advertising  Contest,"  and  in 
the  lower  lefthand  corner  write  you  own  name 
and  address.  Then  write  us  a  letter  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  am  sending  you  to-day  by  Mail,  Express, 

charges  prepaid, prints.     Please  enter  in 

your  Kodak  Advertising  Competition.    Class. 
Yours  truly. 

Name, 

Address, 

11.  The  name  and  address  of  the  com- 
petitor must  be  legibly  written  on  a  paper 
and  enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope  in  the  same 
package  in  which  the  prints  are  forwarded. 
There  is  to  be  no  writing  on  prints  or  mounts. 

12.  We  will  promptly  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  pictures,  and  when  awards  are  made, 
will  send  each  competitor  a  list  of  prize  win- 
ners. 

13.  Only  recognized  professional  photo- 
tographers  conducting  a  studio  will  be  allow- 
ed to  compete  in  Class  "A."  Class  "B"  is 
open  to  all  photographers  not  in  above  classi- 
fication. 

14.  This  contest  will  close  October  ist, 
1908. 

THE  PRIZES. 

Class  A.     Professional   Photographers  only. 
Negatives  5  x  7  or  Larger. 

First  Prize  $500.00 

Second   Prize    250.00 

Third  Prize  125.00 

Fourth  Prize 75.00 

Fifth  Prize   50.00 


Fourth  Prize   

Fifth   Prize    

50.00 
25.00 

SUGGESTIONS. 

$600.00 

$1,000.00 

Class  B.    Amateurs  only. 
Negatives  4x5  or  354^5^  or  Larger. 

First   Prize    $300.00 

Second  Prize 150.00 

Third  Prize  7500 


The  jury  will  be  instructed  to  award  the 
prizes  to  those  contestants  whose  pictures,  all 
things  considered,  are  best  adapted  to  use  in 
Kodak  (or  Brownie  Camera)  advertising. 

As  reproductions  of  the  pictures  will  often 
be  in  small  sizes,  too  much  detail  should  not 
be  introduced. 

Pictures  for  reproduction  should  be  snappy 
— vigorous,  for  they  lose  much  by  the  half- 
tone process. 

Where  apparatus  is  introduced,  it  must  be 
up-to-date.  If  you  haven't  the  goods,  you  can 
borrow. 

There  may  be  possibilities  in  introducing  the 
Kodak    Tank    Developer    idea. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  we  shall  want  to 
secure  some  negatives  aside  from  the  prize 
winners.  In  such  cases  special  arrangements 
will  be  made. 

THE  JUDGES. 

The  jury  of  award  will  consist  of  photog- 
raphers and  of  advertising  men  who  are  fully 
competent  to  pass  upon  the  work  submitted. 
Full  attention  will  be  paid  therefore  to  the 
artistic  and  technical  merit  of  the  work  as 
well  as  to  its  strength  from  an  advertising 
standpoint.  Announcement  of  the  names  of 
the  judges  will  be  made  later. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co., 

Rochester,  N.   Y.. 


Aide-Memoire  de  Photograph  IE,  by  C. 
Fabre,  1907,  published  by  Gustav-Villars,  Paris, 
France,  Price  i  fr.  75  cents.  The  annual  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  practical  side  of  photog- 
raphy, and  its  applications.  Its  reviews  of  the 
novelties  of  the  year  are  very  good.  There 
is  also  an  international  list  of  clubs  and  pub- 
lications. 


Classified  Advertisements 

Advertisements  for  insertion  under  this  heading  will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate 
of  25c  a  line,  about  eight  words  to  the  line.    Cash  must  accompany  copy  in  all  cases. 

Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  received  at  office  one  week  in  advance  of  the 
day  of  publication.  Advertisers  receive  a  copy  of  the  journal  free  to  certify  the 
correctness  of  the  insertion. 

lUtct  for  <iitp]ay  advcrtuing  aent  on  application. 


HAVB  YOUR  LOCAL  VIEWS  MADB  INTO 

POSTCAR.DS 

AND  SOUVENIR  ALBUMS 
FINEST  AMERICAN  MADE 

Th«  Albertyp«  Co.*  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AN    ELEGANT   OPPORTUNITY   FOR   A 
LIVE  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Jn  one  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  next  door  to  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch 
Building,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  there  will  be  va- 
cant on  or  before  April  1st,  1908,  a  complete 
Photographic  Studio  with  a  modern  apartment 
of  five  living  rooms  and  bath. 

We  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  good  man 
for  this  studio.  The  rental  is  only  One  Hun- 
dred ($100.)  Dollars  per  month,  which  also  in- 
cludes living  apartment. 

Studio  complete  in  every  detail.  Splendid 
opening  for  good  man  to  work  up  quite  a  trade. 
No  gallery  within  fifteen  blocks  on  either  side. 
Pittsburg  is  one  of  the  best  money-making 
cities  in  the  world. 

For  full  particulars  write  to 

H.  M.  BERMAN, 
1010  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

STEREOSCOPE  Negative  and  glass 
stereos  bought  by 

A.    FUHRMANN, 

Berlin,  W.  Passage,  Germany. 

FOR  SALE— First  class  Studio  in  Cali- 
fornia. Doing  good  business.  Very  reason- 
able.    Apply  to 

BV6k  S.  WALLACE,  510  S.  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

STUDIO  for  rent  or  sale,  good  opening, 
thriving  town,  good  back  country,  20  or  30 
miles  to  draw  from. 

CLOWES  BROTHERS 

Orange,  Va. 


TO  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
Wanted. — Photographs  of  handsome  ladies 
with  long,  or  massive  hair,  for  illustrations. 
Any  photographer  who    can    supply  copies 
address, 

T.  LAWRENCE,  23  Romaine  Ave., 
Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

SALESMAN    of   experience    with     photo- 
graphic trade  wanted  by  concern  manufactur- 
ing high  class  goods.      Write,  stating  age, 
nationality,  experience  and  references. 
PHOTOFIRM, 

Care  of  this  Magazine. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE 
PHOTOGRAPHS— Kodak  pictures.  Good 
prices  paid  for  photographs  (any  size)  of  people, 
animals,  and  scenery.  Comic,  Grotesque,  Ar- 
tistic, Chic.  Send  prints,  which  will  be  return- 
ed if  not  wanted.  Reference  furnished  if 
desired. 

M.  K.  BELL. 

Box  10,  Station  B,  Cleveland,  O. 

I  FURNISH  KODAK  FILM  FREE. - 
Films  developed  and  printed  promptly,  by  mail. 
Velox  prints  and  post  cards, highest  grade  work. 
Write  to-day  for  price  list  and  special  offers. 

HOMER  HOWRY,  606  Carondelet  St. 
Dept.  H  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

PARTNERSHIP  in  firm  handling  photo- 
graphic material  open  to  salesman  of  experi- 
ence having  small  capital  ($2,500 — $s,ooo). 
Highest  references  required. 

PARTNER, 

Care  of  this  Magazine. 


EXTRA!  EXTRA  11  EXTRAlll 

New  Bargain  List  No.  1 4  now  ready. 
Do  not  purchase  until  you  have  seen 
this  list.  It  will  save  dollars  for  you. 

N.Y.  Camera  Exchange,  1 14  Fulton  St. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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£#astman    Kodak    Company 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  Th9  Kodak  dtp. 


PERSONAL 
EXPLANATION, 

It  sometimes  happens  that  even  the 
most  clearly  written  manual  or  book 
of  instructions  seems  confusing  to  the 
novice,  and  things  just  will  not  go 
right. 

In  such  a  case  it  is  remarkable  how 
a  few  moments  of  personal  explanation 
from  some  one  who  has  been  through 
the  mill  will  straighten  out  the  diffi- 
culty and  make  it  all  plain  sailing. 

*•  If  I  only  knew  whether  that  neg- 
ative was  under  or  over  exposed,  or 
just  what  caused  those  queer  looking 
spots — ^just  where  I  missed  doing  the 
right  thing — then  I  could  progress 
without  misgivings  and  the  feeling 
that  I  was  working  in  the  dark." 

To  relieve  just  such  misgivings  and 
to  help  you  over  the  few  rough  places 
in  the  amateur  photography  path,  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Kodak  Corres- 
pondence College. 

This  does  not  mean  just  a  text-book, 
form  letters  and  an  arbitrary  course  of 
cut  and  dried  instruction,  but  a  good, 
live  readable  and  understandable  text- 
book— The  Modern  Way  in  Picture 
Making — ^and  as  many  as  you  wish 
and  need  of  personal  letters  written  to 
you^  and  to  fit  your  case,  by  a  corps 
of  expert  teachers  who,  when  necess- 
ary, can  call  upon  any  expert  in  our 
employ. 

All  the  entire  course  costs  you  is 
two  dollars.  This  includes  everything 
— no  extras. 

We  have  over  nine  thousand  six 
hundred  members  enrolled  and  that 
we  have  been  of  service  to  them  is 
evident  from  the  letters  we  publish 
herewith. 

'•  Much  Pleased  with  Criticism." 

* '  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  films  which  you 
returned  under  separate  cover. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  free  way  in 
which  you  have  criticised  them,  as  it  is  only 
this  kind  of  criticism  that  will  make  the 
amateurs'  work  successful.*' 

(Signed)  Mastin  Simpson, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


'*  Thanks  for  Interest  TaHen." 

**  I  must  say  I  cannot  thank  you  enough 
for  the  interest  you  are  takine  in  me." 
(Signed)  Wilfred  J.  Stout, 
AUentown,  Pa. 

••Helped   Him   to    Master   Diffi- 
culties." 

"The  assistance  which  the  criticisms  and 
suggestions  received  from  the  Kodak 
Correspondence  College  have  rendered  me 
ever  since  I  have  taken  up  photography  is 
deserving  of  high  appreciation  and  recom- 
mendation. Especially  your  exhaustive 
explanations  and  instructions  in  intricate 
cases  which  naturally  cannot  be  dwelt  upon 
in  a  hand  book  written  for  the  large  com- 
munity of  amat.eur  photographers,  have 
proven  of  great  value  to  me  ancl  have 
helped  me  to  easily  master  certain  diffi- 
culties which  I  should  not  have  overcome 
otherwise. 

Everyone  who  wants  to  take  up  '  Kodak- 
ery '  in  earnest  should  not  fail  to  join  your 
College." 

(Signed)  E.  C.  Koknig, 
New  York  City. 

••  Personal." 

"  Permit  me  to  say  that  your  correspond- 
ence course  has  been  of  very  great  assist- 
ance to  me,  and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
the  personal  interest  you  have  taken  in  my 
work."  ^Signed)  Leon  Jeanne, 

New  York  City. 

In  applying  for  membership  in  the 
Kodak  Correspondence  College  fol- 
low this  form  : 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
K.  C.  C.  Dept. 

Gentlemen:    I  am  the  owner  of  a 

(name  camera  and  size) 

and  wish  to  be 

enrolled  as  a  member  of  *  *  The  Kodak 
Correspondence  College."  I  there- 
fore enclose  herewith  ip/o.  Money  Ofda.     \ 

(  Iixpresi  Money  Order  ) 

for  two  dollars,  for  which  please  send 
me  a  volume  of  **  The  Modern  Way 
in  Picture  Making"  and  a  certificate 
of  membership  entitling  me  to  a  full 
course  in  The  Kodak  Correspondence 
College, 

(Name) 

(Street  and  No 

(City) (State) 


(I) 
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Erastman    Kodak    Company 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  Citg, 


A  NEW  SHUTTER, 

Splendid  results  have  always  charac- 
terized the  popular  little  No.  i  and 
No.  I A  Folding  Pocket  Kodaks  and 
the  No.  2  Folding  Pocket  Brownie, 
but  the  new  shutter  which  will  here- 
after be  fitted  to  these  instruments 
will  increase  their  efficiency  to  a  re- 
markable degree. 

As  may  be  seen  by  the  illustration 
above,  this  shutter,  instead  of  open- 
ing outward  in  a  series  of  increasing 
circles  to  the  full  limit  of  the  dia- 
phragm opening,  instantly  gives  a 
star  shape  opening,  permitting  the 
light  to  fully  cover  the  exposed  area 
of  film  during  the  entire  time  of 
exposure. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  contra- 
diction to  the  argument  that  a  shutter 
working  on  the  iris  diaphragm  system 
falls  considerably  short  of  giving  the 
/u//  time  for  the  full  opening.  For 
instance,  if  the  full  opening  is  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  and  the  total  expos- 
ure is  one  twenty-fifth  of  a  second,  it 
is  obvious  that  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  illumination  is  lost  by  the 
time  taken  up  by  the  leaves  of  tlie 
diaphragm  in  opening  and  closing. 

In  short,  the  full  quarter  inch  open- 
ing is  not  held  for  the  full  twenty- 
fifth  of  a  second.  Of  course,  illumi- 
nation begins  the  instant  there  is  even 
a  pin  hole  and  continues  until  the 
shutter  is  absolutely  closea,  but  the 
time  that  there  is  a  full  aperture  is 
nevertheless  materially  reduced. 
Now,  the  advantage  in  this  new  shut- 


ter giving  the  star-shaped  opening  is 
that  the  time  lost  in  opening  and 
closing  is  vasdy  reduced. 

Of  course  everybody  who  has  in- 
vestigated photography  understands 
that,  theoretically,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  fixed  focus  lens.  But  in 
practical  use,  short  focus  lenses  may 
be  used  without  a  focusing  device, 
provided  the  stop  opening  is  not  too 
large.  The  camera  then  is  a  fixed 
focus  instrument,  though  the  lens  can- 
not be  properly  so-called. 

Cameras  o!  this  type  usually  have 
single  lenses,  and  the  stop  openings 
being  relatively  smaller  than  on  the 
cameras  having  double  lenses  and  a 
focusing  scale,. they  are  more  likely 
to  give  under  exposed  negatives  un- 
der poor  light  conditions  than  are 
such  double  lens  focusing  cameras 
with  their  larger  stop  openings. 

The  No.  I  and  No.  lA  Folding 
Pocket  Kodaks  and  the  No.  2  Folding 
Pocket  Brownie,  being  fixed  focus 
cameras,  the  stop  opening  is  relative- 
ly much  smaller  than  that  for  instance, 
on  the  No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak. 
Such  being  the  case,  this  change  in 
shutter  is  extremely  advantageous, 
for  while  the  stop  opening  is  not  in- 
creased (that  would  mean  a  loss  of 
sharpness)  and  while  the  length  of 
time  the  shutter  is  open  is  not  in- 
creased (that  would  mean  a  blurred 
image  of  moving  objects)  the  leiigth 
of  time  the  shutter  is  fully  open  is 
materially  ificreased. 

This  means,  then,  more  fully  timed 
negatives  with  no  loss  of  sharpness 
and  no  disadvantage  in  photographing 
moving  objects.  This  is  an  important 
improvement  and  means  better  work 
and  belter  enjoyment  of  the  handy 
little  fixed  focus  pocket  instruments. 

Easier  to  handle  than 
daylight— 
EASTMAN'S 
FLASH  SHELELTS, 
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A  SAFE  SHORT  CUT, 

Every  amateur  who  has  passed  his 
dementary  noviate  sighs  for  other 
worlds  to  conquer,  and  looks  long- 
ingly, yet  hesitatingly,  at  carbon. 

Carbon  prints  possess  a  beauty  and 
attractiveness  peculiar  to  themselves, 
owing  to  the  picture  being  in  pure  pig- 
ment, and  with  a  wide  choice  of  colors, 
permitting  the  selection  of  a  color  per- 
fectly harmonizing  with  the  subject. 

No  longer  need  the  ambitious  ama- 
teur hesitate, — Ozobrome  is  a  safe, 
easy  short  cut  to  the  producing  of  true 
carbon  prints,  absolutely  doing  away 
with  all  bothers  of  the  old  carbon  pro- 
cess, Ozobrome,  in  fact,  being  simpler 
than  some  of  the  printing  processes  he 
is  familiar  with. 

Anyone  who  can  produce  or  pro- 
cure a  good  developing-out  paper 
print,  or  bromide  enlargement,  has 
the  foundation  for  a  print  or  enlarge- 
ment in  Ozfjbrome.  There  is  no  ex- 
posure to  light  under  a  negative,  no 
bothering  with  print  meters  and  the 
like,  and,  best  of  all  the  prints  may  be 
made  in  the  evening  or  at  any  time, 
as  no  part  of  the  process  is  dependent 
upon  the  action  of  light. 

Likewise,  you  may  make  Ozobrome 
carbon  enlargements,  without  having 
to  make  enlarged  negatives,  you  have 
a  choice  of  twelve  colors,  and  all  you 
need  in  the  way  of  experience  is  the 
ability  to  use  a  squeegee  roller  and  a 
thermometer — ^and  to  follow  instruc- 
tions implicitly. 

PRICE.  LIST. 

OZOBROME    TISSUE. 

Colors. 

1  Engraving  Black. 

2  Warm  Black. 

3  Blue  Black. 

4  Sepia. 

5  Warm  Sepia. 

6  Portrait  Brown. 

7  Vandyke  Brown. 

8  Red  Chalk. 

9  Terra  Cotta. 

10  Marine  Blue. 

11  Sea  Green. 

12  Italian  Green. 

These  are  cut  slightly  larger  than  the  list  sizes, 
for  convenience  in  working. 


Per  dozen,  5x7,- 

. 

$.40 

Do..        6^  xS^A           -       - 

. 

.60 

Do.,        8      X 10, 

- 

.80 

Rolls  ID  inches  x  12  feet, 
Ozobrome  Sensitizing  Powder, 

_ 

2.00 

per 

Pkg., 

50c. 

OZOBROME  TRANSFER   PAPER. 

A.    Fine  White,  Smooth. 

B.    Medium  Grain,  Matt. 

Per  dozen,  5x7, 
Do.,    6%xZ%, 

" 

$.20 

.35 

Do..    8     x  10,     - 
Roll,  30  in.  X  12  ft.,      - 
C.    White  Etching. 

- 

.40 

. 

1.30 

D.    Toned  Etching. 

6.    Stout  Drawing  Medium. 

Per  dozen,  5x7, 

- 

$.2,S 

Do.,    6>^x8>^, 

. 

.40 

Do..    8     X 10,     - 
Roll,  30  in.  X  12  ft., 

. 

.60 

- 

1.60 

NEW  POST  CARDS. 

A  pleasing  variation  from  our  regu- 
lar line  of  post  cards  will  be  found  in 
the  new  Solio  Post  Cards. 

This  card  is  standard  size  and  coat- 
ed on  one  side  with  the  regular  Solio 
emulsion.  Every  amateur  under- 
stands the  simple  method  of  printmg 
and  toning  Solio,  and  likewise  is 
familiaf  with  the  rich  brown  tones  of 
the  finished  print. 

Solio  post  cards  will  prove  particu- 
larly advantageous  to  the  user  of  the 
smaller  negatives  when  full  detail  is 
required .  Solio  Post  Cards,  per  doz. , 
Jk).i5  ;  2  doz.,  $0.25. 

We  have  also  added  Glossy  Velox 
in  both  ** regular*'  and  "special" 
emulsions  to  our  line  of  Velox  Post 
Cards. 

Both  the  Solio  and  the  Glossy  Velox 
post  cards  may  be  squeegeed  on  a 
ferro-type  plate  to  produce  a  high 
glossy  finish. 

Glossy  Velox  Post  Cards,  per  doz. , 
jk).2o. 

With  the  addition  of  the  Solio  and 
Glossy  Velox  cards,  the  amaieur  is 
afforded  an  exceedingly  wide  range  in 
surface,  color  and  printing  methods 
and  can  now  produce  practically  any 
favorite  effect  in  post  card  form. 

The  new  cards  on  sale  at  all  Kodak 
dealers. 
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The  reason  the 
majority  of  ama=" 
teurs  use  Vetojc  is 
that  they  are  sure 
of  good  results. 
Velox  is  the  any= 
time  paper  with 
a  grade  for  every 
negative. 

NEPERA  DIVISION 

Eastman  Kodak  Co., 

ROCHE,STER.    N.  Y, 
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40  to  1 

Is  tbe  simple  iornmla  lor 

RODINAL 


lor 


TANK  DEVELOPMENT 

(20  minutes) 

Simple,  cleanly,  economical,  and  satisfactory.     Once  try 

RODINAL 

and  you  will  appreciate  it  is  the  condensed  essence  of  perfection  as  a  tank  de- 
veloper, it  producing  such  a  superb  quality  of  negative  that  it  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  its  superiority.     No  argument  so  convinci7i^  as  a  trial. 

Cut  this  out.  . 

List  Price. 
3  oz.  bottle  $  .60 
8  oz,  bottle  $1.10 
16  oz.  bottle  $2.00 

213-215  Water  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Rodinal:  1  part 
Water :  40  parts 
Time :  20  minutes 


BERUN  ANIUNE  WORKS* 

Sole  United  States  Agents. 


THE  NEW  EAGLE  ADJUSTABLE  DEVELOPING  TANK 


(PATENT   APPLIED   FOR) 

BRASS  NICKELED 

ZINC 

for  developing 

for  developing 

fixing  and 

and  washing. 

washing. 

No.  1  -  12  ■ 

-VAxVX                       $1.00 

$2.00 

No.  2-12 

-  4  X  5  &  smaller                1.00 

2.00 

No.  8-12- 

-  5  X  7  &  smaller                l.fiO 

8.00 

No.  4  -  12  - 

-  6H  X  85^  &  smaller          1.75 

8.60 

No.  5-18 

-  8  X  10  &  smaller              2.00 

5.00 

Sbnd  for  Detailed  Circular. 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc. 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


Ready  Early  in  Noyember        Edition  Limited.        Order  To-day 

PHOTOGRAMS  of  the  YEAR  1907 

A  Literary  and  Pictorial  Record  of  the  Best  Photographs  of  the  Year, 
Reproducing,  Describing,  and  Criticizing 

ABOUT  200  PICTURES 

PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS 
BRITISH  WORK.— Reproducing  the  principal  pictures  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society's  Exhibition 

and  the  Salon,  with  many  not  exhibited.    Critique  by  H.  Snowdcn  Ward 
AMERICAN  WORK.— Very  completely  represented,  with  an  essay  by  Fayette  J.  Clute  on  "Western 

Workers " ' 

THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL.— Pictures  Selected  and  Critique  bv  Robert  Demachy 

THE  GERMAN  SCHOOL.— Pictures  Selected  and  Critique  by  F.  Matthies-Masuren 

SPANISH,  AUSTRALIAN  AND  CANADIAN  WORK.— A  Magnificent  Volume  which  no  pictorial 

worker  can  aflford  to  do  without.    Beautifully  printed  on  an  paper. 
Paper  Covers,  $1.00       Cloth  Bound,  $1.50 

Tennant  &  Ward,  287  fourth  avenue,  new  york 

Amerlcaa  Agents 
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Get  more    money 
for  your  work — Raise 

the  QUALITY  with 

Angelo  Sepia  and  you 
can  raise  the  PRICE. 


Jos.  Di  Nunzio  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photooiatbic  Timo. 
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A  Startling  Discovery  in  Photography 

The 

ISOSTIGM/IR 

LENS 

The  Product  of  an  Entirely  New  Idea 

3000  Sold  the  First  Three  Months  in  London 

Series  II.  fs.S,  Series  III.  #7.7 

A  wonderful  new  wide  angle  Scries  IV.,  giving  90*'  at  f6.3 

Comparison  f  Previous  Anastigmat     4x5,  $45.00  —  $51.00. 
of  Prices    \  Isostigmars  -  4x5,  $18.00  —  $24.00. 

Isostigmars  fh  the  Kodaks 


i 


LenscfS  sent  on  10  days  trial  on  receipt  of  price  or  through  your  dealer. 

Price  lists  of  Isostigmars,  Enlarging  Outfits  and  Photoscripts  for  Titling 
Negratives,  sent  free. 

OUR  1908  CZ.EARANCB  CATALOGUE  IS  MOST  UNUSUAL.    SEND  FOR  COPY. 

WtLUMK,  BRaWM  A  EARUE,  MB^pi.    S,  918  Chemtnui  St.,  Philadelphia, U.8.JL 

SOLE  AMERICAS  AGENTS  FOR  R.  Sr  J,  BECK,  LONDON. 


3  A  Graf  lex  CameraL- 


fl  A  new  camera  of  the  reflecting  type, 
which  takes  standard,  daylight-loadmg  roll 
film,  no  extra  attachments  being  required. 
^  Like  the  regular  Auto  Graflex,  the  focus- 
ing screen  shows  the  object  to  be  photo- 
graphed full  size  of  plate  and  right-side  up 
at  the  instant  of  exposure. 

fl  The  Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter,  which 
works  at  any  speed  from  time  to  toW  of 
a  second,  is  also  a  part  of  this  camera. 

q  The  3  A  Graflex  loads  with  regular  3  A 
Kodak  fllm  for  photographs  S}i  x  5)4. 


3  A  Graflex  with  Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss  Tessar  Lens,  $124.00 
Catalog  at  the  Dealers  or 

Folmer  (Si  Schwing  Co..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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Some  Pointers  on  Shutters 

C  The  efficiency  of  a  **Between-the-Lenses"  Shutter  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 

rapidity  with  which  it  opens  and  closes  and  to 
the  time  the  lens  remains  fully  open. 

C  In  the  XEXCELL  Sector  Shutter,  the  duration 
of  the  time  required  to  open  and  close  the  lens  is 
reduced  to  a  mmimum,  making  the  XL  Sector 
Shutter  the  fastest  of  its  kind  on  the  market. 

This  is  true  of  the  Sector  Shutter  At  All  Speeds. 

C  The  speed  varies  between  i  second  and  i- 150th 
of  a  second.  Bulb,  time,  and  instantaneous 
exposures  being  obtainable  with  either  finger  or 
mechanical  release. 

a  The  XL  Sector  Shutter  is  the  btst  Kodak  and 
Hand  Camera  Shutter  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

TRY  ONE*      We  fit  them  for  you  free  of  charge.      To  be  had  from  all  dealers. 


For   Catalogue  and 
Particulars  Address 


C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co. 


52   E.  Union  Square.  NEW  YORK,  and  Heyworth   Building.  CHICAGO. 
Pacific  Coast  Agent*.  Meatn.  Telgmann   4f  Torka.  San  Francitco.  California. 


BERLIN 


PARIS 


LONDON 


ST.  PETERSBURG 


VIENNA 


Color 
Photographs 

AT  LAST 

Direct  from  nature  with 

\miERE 

AUTOCHROM    PLATES 

Any  .imatcuf  or  Professional 
photographer  with  an  ordinary 
camera  can  now  photograph  in 
natural  colors. 

''It's  all  in  the  plate'' 

PLATES  AND  CHEMICALS  NOW  ON  SALE. 
Our  oew  Sigfina  emulsioa  is  now  on  the  market* 
We  guarantee  this  to  be  twice  faster  than  any  other 
plate  maoufacturecf. 

THE  LUMIERE   CO,, 

U  West  27th  Stx-eet,  New  York 

Factor'e*: 
LYONS,  FRANCE        BURLINGTON,  VT. 


THE  BOOK  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

Practical,  Theoretic  and  Applied 

EdiUdby  PAUL  N.  HASLUCK 

With  numerous  Iflustrationn  and  Working  Drawings 
Nearly  800  pagca,  tkz%  6jc9H»  cloth,  $3.00,  prti»aid 

ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  UP-TO-DATE 

S  The  Book  of  Photoc«aphy  contains  in  one  work 
all  that  those  interested  in  Pbotography  require  to 
know  to  enable  them  to  attain  success.  It  shows 
them  how  to  start  in  the  right  way,  how  to  follow 
up  first  efforts,  and  how  to  attain  proficiency. 
y  The  chapters  have  been  written  by  a  number  of 
well  qualified  experts  who  have  specialized  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  art. 

1  The  illustrations  show  clearly  how  the  opera- 
tions of  Developing,  Toning  and  Fixing,  Retouch- 
ing, etc.,  etc.,  are  actually  done,  and  a  large  number 
of  working  drawings  affording  invaluable  assis- 
tance to  the  amateur  and  professional  worker  are 
included. 

1  If  after  examination  you  are  not  satisfied  return 
the  book  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 

39  Union  Square  New  York  City 
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CHAS.  COOPER    &   CO. 


...ejTABLUHED   IAS7... 


194  WORTH  JT 


Manufacturing  Chemists 
and  Importers 


NEW  YOILK 


■■»£i-^.--.    - 


WOlLKi   AT  NEWAiLK,  NEW  JLILiCT 


CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 
CHEMICALS 

Nitrate  Silvery  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold, 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystals  and  Granular,  Litmus 
Paper,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution,  Commercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acids,  Ethers,  Aqua  Am^- 
monia,  Solutle   Cotton  for   Collodion   Paper 

W£  NANUFACTUILB   A   FULL    LINE    OF   CHEniCALJ,    nCDICINAL,    AND  FOR   THE  ARTS  ANI? 

TECHNICAL    PURPOJCJ 


op  OIV^T^  O  Wr^  FTXT  A  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 
-L>AVV/iVlv7  \JJ\.\\J\LiLS  deodorizer.  Can  be  diluted  with 
s^^:^^^^-^^^^^^^^^^^-:^^^-^— a=     ^'-^  parts  of  water 


nONTHLT  price:  LliT  liJUCD.  REFINERS  OF  PHOTO  ilLVER  AND  OOLD  WAJTB 

When  wilting  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photogbaphic  Times. 
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Empire  State 


The  Camera  That  Has  Everything  of 
Importance  to  the  Commercial  Worker 

Focuses  from  kotli  front  and  rear. 

Accommodates  lenses  of  the  widest  angle. 

Has  extra  long  bellows  draw,  swings,  reversible  back,  rising  and 

falling  front.     Pinion  actuated. 
Easy  to  operate — no  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 
Built  to  withstand   the  hardest  usage,   from   selected  kiln  dried 

mahogany. 
More  Empire  States  have  been  sold  than  all  other  view  cameras 

together. 
This  is  its  greatest  advertisement. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Go. 
Rochester,  N.  Y, 


Wben  lilting  tu  aaveruseiH  picaaic  mcntiun    itm  fuuioGRAPHic  Times. 
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C.  I.  p.  are  used  only  by  good  workmen  who  appreciate  results. 

Results  Count  —  Do  You  ? 
Want  to  know  the  secret  of  success  ? 

It  is  Cramer's  Isochromatic  Plates. 
Three  Speeds:  Instantaneous,  Medium,  Slow.     One  Quality. 

G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

St*  Louis  New  York  Chicago 


We  have  a  few  copies  left  of 

"In  NoLtvire's  ImeLge" 

the  best  work  on  photography,  by 

W.  I.  UNCOLN  ADAMS 

Folloivinf^  are  Landscape  and  Figures 
some  of  the  Figures  and  Landscape 
Chapters  on      Genre 

rictorial      Telling  a  Story 
Photography      Models 

The  Nude  in  Photography 
Portraiture  at  Home 
Children 

Photographing  Flowers 
Interiors 

and 
Over  one  hundred  handsome  illustrations  by  the  leading  photographers 
of  this  country  and  Europe. 

Large,  8vo.      Cloth.     Decorated.    Full  Gilt.    Ir\  &.     tf^l    qfl 
Box.    PubllsKed  at  $2.50.    Prtoe,  while  they  last  .  .     h'1»<^vF 
Sent  to  any  address,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 

Photographic  Timee  Publishing  Ass'n. 
39  Vr\lor\  S<|\iare,  New  York  City 


PICTURES  MOUNTED     H 

VITH 

HIGGINS' 

PHOTO 

MOUNTER 


AVE  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.    The  best  re> 
suits  are  only  produced  by  the  best  methods  and  means— 
the  best  results  in  Photof^rapb,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste— 

HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  Jar.) 
At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists*  Materials 

and  Stationery. 

A  3  oz.  Jar  prepaid  by  mail  (or  thirty  cents,  or 

circulars  free,  from 

Chas.  m.  higgins&Co. 


Manufacturers 
NEVYORK     CHICAGO 


LONDON 


Main  Office,  271  Ninth  St.,   I  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  f        U.  S.  A. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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LENS  TALKS. 

A  Short  Series  Dealing  with  the  Choice,  the  Use,  and  the  Testing  of  a  Lens. 

BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY. 

Pari  III— Using. 


AVING  an  anastigmat  is 
one  thing.  Making  use 
of  it  is  another.  Any  one 
an  buy  a  canvas  and 
paint  and  brushes, — it 
takes  an  artist  to  paint  a  picture.  Cer- 
tain advertisers  have  tried  to  convince 
the  amateurs  that  it  is  all  in  the  lens — 
that  a  good  lens  makes  good  pictures  and 
a  poor  lens,  poor  pictures,  and  many  a 
man  making  rotten  pictures  because  he 
hadn't  any  knowledge  of  how  to  make 
good  ones,  has  bought  an  anastigmat  and 
then  wondered  why  his  pictures  were 
worse  instead  of  better. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  explain  this 
kind  of  a  mind.  They  are  literally  "too 
many  for  me  !*'  I  get  some  very  amus- 
ing letters,  and  some  pathetic  ones, 
about  lens  troubles  and  people  have  a 
habit  of  wandering  into  my  office  with 
a  woebegone  air  and  a  lens  and  asking 
me  to  make  'em  whole  again.  Exactly 
as  if  I  could  open  a  hole  in  their  heads 
and  pour  in  the  little  knowledge  neces- 
sary. There  are  only  two  sets  of  holes 
in  your  head  through  which  lens  know- 


ledge can  get  to  your  brains — and  one 
set  is  eyes  and  the  other  ears. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  a  man 
to  buy  a  fast  lens  and  raise  merry  and- 
so-forth  with  the  maker  because  it  hasn't 
the  same  depth  of  focus  that  some  other 
lens  of  less  speed  he  has  been  using 
possessed.  And  some  of  these  people 
there  is  no  doing  anything  with.  They 
are  so  possessed  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
all  in  the  lens  that  you  cannot  persuade 
them  their  own  lack  of  knowledge  of 
how  to  use  it  has  an}thing  to  do  with  the 
matter  at  all ! 

I  think  if  I  had  a  man  come  to  me  with 
a  new  lens  and  ask  me  how  he  should 
learn  to  use  it — I  should  tell  him  to  pick 
out  some  landscape  with  plenty  of  fore- 
ground, and  make  half  a  dozen  pictures 
of  it  at  various  stops,  first  focusing  on  the 
foreground  and  then  upon  the  background, 
and  observe  carefully  the  results.  He 
would  find  that  there  was  one  certain 
point,  nearer  the  lens  than  the  point  of 
infinite  distance,  on  which  he  could  focus, 
with  the  least  amount  of  diffusion  be- 
fore and  behind  this  point.     It  is  a  good 
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thing  to  know, — this  point,  which  differs 
with  different  lenses.  It  is  called  the 
hyperfocal  distance.  A  somewhat  more 
technical  definition  is  as  follows:  the  hy- 
perfocal length  of  a  lens,  is  the  distance 
from  the  lens  to  the  object,  in  which  the 
lens  will  give  sharpness  of  definition,  ac- 
according  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of 
diffusion  you  will  allow,  when  the  lens 
is  also  focused  upon  infinity.  In  still 
other  words,  there  is  a  point,  when  the 
lens  is  focused  upon  infinity,  when  the 
image  commences  to  get  fuzzy, — fuzzy 
meaning  larger  than  the  allowable  di- 
ameter of  the  circle  of  confusion,  us- 
ually one  one-hundreth  of  an  inch.  If 
this  point  is  known,  and  the  lens  sharply 
focused  upon  it,  it  will  be  the  best  for  a 
picture  which  is  to  be  sharply  focused  by 
stopping  down  with  the  desire  to  have 
foreground  and  background  sharp.  To 
get  this  distance  for  the  lens  you  use, 
first  square  the  focus,  then  divide  by  the 
sum  obtained  by  multiplying  the  allow- 
able diameter  of  circle  of  confusion — 
say  i/ioo  of  an  inch  by  the  relative  open- 
ing. Example,  the  hyperfocal  distance  of 
a  lens  of  eight  inches  focus  working  at 
F6  is  equal  to  8x8  (square  of  focus) 
divided  by  i/ioox6,  or  1066  2/3  inches, 
the  hyperfocal  length  of  this  lens. 

By  focusing  at  the  hyperfocal  distance 
the  maximum  depth  at  the  stop  used 
is  arrived  at — and  it  reaches  from  infinity 
to  half  the  length  of  the  hyperfocal 
distance.  It  increases,  of  course,  with  the 
diameter  of  the  stop.  The  same  lens 
stopped  to  F16  would  give  a  different 
result.  We  then  would  have  64  divided 
by  16/100  or  four  hundred  inches,  as  the 
hyperfocal  distance  and  if  we  stopped  to 
<^ixty-four,  it  would  work  out  to  100 
inches,  or  a  trifle  over  eight  feet,  and  any- 
thing from  four  feet  in  front  of  the  lens 
to  infinity  would  then  be  in  equally  sharp 
focus  of  a  circle  of  confusion  of  i/ioo 
of   an    inch.     Too    technical?     WeJl,    a 


lens  is  a  technical  tool,  and  you  can't 
expect  to  get  your  money  back  if  you 
don't  use  your  head. 

In  using  a  fast  lens,  do  not  use  its 
speed  except  for  two  things.  One  is  to 
let  in  .the  most  light  in  the  least  time — 
as  in  making  snap  shots, — the  other  is  to 
diffuse  the  background  or  the  foreground 
and  throw  them  out  of  focus.  Do  not 
attempt  to  use  snap  shots  where  they  are 
not  indicated,  and  do  not  use  a  very  large 
opening  in  a  lens  where  a  small  one  will 
do.  Do  not,  for  instance,  try  to  make 
copies  with  a  lens  working  at  F4.5 — 
not  that  it  cannot  be  done,  but  any 
minute  difference  in  registration  of 
screen  and  plate — ^any  depth  to  the  paint- 
ing on  account  of  amount  of  pigment, 
will  throw  off  the  result  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  stopping  down  should  not  be 
resorted  to  under  such  circumstances. 
As  a  general  rule  a  fast  lens  can  be 
stopped  down  to  good  advantage  for 
most  work.  The  speed  is  there,  when 
you  want  it — and  when  you  want  it, 
you  want  it  very  badly,  but,  like  the  gun 
you  have  in  your  bureau  drawer,  it  isn't 
there  to  use  all  the  time,  but  for  emergen- 
cies 

Don't  attempt  to  make  a  really  fast 
lens  do  the  work  of  a  slower  one, — don't 
expect  an  F4.5  lens  to  cover  a  plate  three 
sizes  larger  as  an  anastigmat  of  F6.8  or 
F7.7  does.  The  fast  lens  sacrifices  cov- 
ering power  to  speed — you  are  supposed 
to  recognize  this  when  you  buy  the  lens 
and  not  demand  of  the  lens  that  which  is 
not  in  it. 

You  should  not  expect  the  fine  optical 
corrections  of  a  lens  to  show  if  it  is 
badly  mounted.  With  a  lens  stopped 
down  you  may  tilt  it  at  an  angle  with  the 
plate  and  get  good  results.  With  a  lens 
working  at  F5  cr  faster  a  plane  and 
parallel  condition  between  the  ground 
glass  and  consequently  the  plate,  and  the 
plane  of  the  diaphragm   of  the  lens  is 
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niost  essential.  Many  a  view  camera, 
perfect  in  all  other  respects  is  a  little 
rickety  on  its  pins  when  the  extended  bel- 
lows pulls  back  on  the  front  board  sup- 
ports and  tilts  tlie  lens.  Then  the  ama- 
teur and  anxious  tryer  of  a  new  lens 
finds  traces  of  what  he  fondly  believes 
to  be  astigmatism,  and  howls  at  the 
maker  for  a  perjured  liar! 

You  cannot  expect  a  fast  lens,  work- 
ing at  a  large  opening,  to  have  very  much 
flatness  of  field  if  the  center  is  raised 
much  above  the  center  of  the  plate  for 
which  the  lens  is  listed.  If  you  want  to 
sky  your  lens  two  inches  in  a  five  by 
seven  plate — stop  it  down.  If  you  don't, 
you  will  find  no  knowledge  of  hyper- 
focal  distance  will  allow  you  to  get  things 
sharp  all  over  and  you  may,  if  you  know 
no  better,  damn  the  lens,  and  say 
•'Smith's  lens,  which  is  an  Umpty-Um 
lens  will  do  this,  why  won't  mine?" 
And  the  **Umpty-Um"  lens,  as  every  one 
knows  is  an  anastigmat  of  extremely 
short  dimension  between  glasses,  with  a 
very  short  focal  length  to  the  plate,  great 
covering  power,  and  consequently  is 
made  with  a  relatively  small  stop — say 
F6.3  or  F6.8. 

The  focusing  of  a  lens  working  at  F4.5 
is  a  delicate  art.  You  cannot  stick  your 
head  under  the  cloth  and  give  a  guess 
that  is  right  and  trust  to  depth  in  the 
cones  of  light  to  do  the  work  as  you  can 
with  a  smaller  stop.  You  must  focus 
carefully  and  lovingly.  And  right  here 
I  want  to  say  a  word  about  focusing 
glasses.  These  little  instruments  are  us- 
ually laughed  out  of  court  by  the  average 
amateur,  because  he  truly  believes  his 
eye  are  quite  good  enough  for  focusing. 
But  his  eyes  are  no  better  than  the  depth 
of  depression  of  the  roughnesses  of  his 
ground  glass,  and  if  he  will  cement  onto 
the  middle  of  this  ground  glass  a  micro- 
scope cover  glass,  in  which  is  a  cross, — 
say  made  with  a  lead  pencil,  and  will  ex- 


ample the  serial  image  on  this  transparent 
circle  with  a  focusing  magnifyer,  he  will 
find  it  much  easier  to  get  a  truly  sharp 
image  with  a  very  fast  lens,  than  can 
otherwise  be  done.  Many  a  man  damns 
a  fast  anastigmat  because  it  does  not 
focus  sharply,  as  he  says,  vv^hen  it  is  he 
all  the  time  who  has  neglected  to  do  the 
focusing  with  sufficient  <:are. 

This  serial  image  is  the  one  made  visible 
on  the  ground  glass.  It  is  hardly  visible 
at  all  to  the  eye  on  the  clear  spot,  but 
jumps  into  prominence  with  brilliant  illu- 
mination at  once  with  the  magnifier. 
When  the  image  and  the  cross  are  in 
focus  with  magnifier  together  the  an- 
astigmat is  in  focus. 

Another  cause  of  complaint  is  found 
by  users  of  very  fast  anastigmats  on  filmi 
in  film  cameras  not  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. F'ilm,  in  the  larger  sizes  does  not 
always  lie  as  flat  as  it  might  do —  cer- 
tainly not  as  flat  as  a  plate.  Take  any 
roll-of-film  machine — how  can  one  expect 
this  tender,  delicate  material  to  have  the 
same  rigid  plane-and-parallel-to^the-lens 
front  that  a  glass  plate  has?  Now  the  cone 
of  light  from  an  eight  inch  lens  working 
at  F8  is  one  inch  in  diameter  at  one  end 
and  tapers  to  nothing  at  the  other.  At 
F4  the  base  of  this  cone  is  two  inches 
and  the  angle  of  the  cone  of  light 
is  doubled.  Consequently  the  lati- 
tude of  movement  of  the  plane  of 
the  film  or  plate  is  one-half  of  what  it 
is  with  the  slower  lens.  A  movement  of 
a  fraction  of  an  inch  does  no  harm  with 
the  slower  lens — with  the  faster  lens  it 
will  throw  something  out  of  focus.  A 
very  slight  movement  for  a  very  small 
fraction  of  an  inch  with  a  piece  of  film 
in  the  camera,  bending  outwards  or  in- 
wards will  spoil  the  fccus  of  a  fast  lens. 
This  understand,  is  in  cameras  not 
originally  designed  to  carry  film  and  fast 
lenses  at  the  same  time.  In  some,  I  am 
told   this   difficultv    is    overcome.     Nor 
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must  this  be  construed  in  any  way  as  an 
argument  against  fast  lenses  and  films — 
it  is  merely  an  argument  against  expect- 
ing too  much  of  the  two  in  combination 
in  large  sizes. 

You  will  see  from  what  I  have  written 
that  the  management  of  a  fast  lens — an 
anastigmat  with  great  light-massing  capa- 
city— is  not  a  matter  to  be  passed  over 
as  learned  w^ith  the  purchase  of  the  lens. 
Nor  have  I  covered  the  thousand  and  one 
tiny  little  points,  hardly  possible  to  speak 
of  alone,  but  important  as  a  whole.  These 
are  the  things  each  one  can  find  out  for 
himself.  But  if  you  will  learn  to  use 
your  hyperfocal  distance  properly  you 
will  not  have  to  stop  down  so  much  as  if 
you  do  not  use  it,  to  get  sharpness,  and 
if  you  will  take  care  of  the  adjustment  of 
your  lens,  and  the  things  which  you  ask 
of  it  be  within  its  power  it  will  yield 
you  most  surprising  results.  Always 
remember  that  in  gaining  speed  you  have 
sacrificed  both  depth  and  covering  power 


and  do  not  demand  of  the  lens  what  you 
have  voluntarily  relinquished  when  you 
made  the  purchase  thereof.  Think  twice 
•before  you  buy  your  lens,  and  buy  from 
your  knowledge,  what  you  really  need. 
It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  there  are 
lots  of  F.  4.5  lenses  bought  which  are  use- 
less to  their  buyers,  and  any  maker  will 
tell  you  that  in  spite  of  the  higher  price 
and  greater  selling  ability  of  the  high 
speed  lens,  he  would  rather  sell  you  a 
lower  speed  lens  for  general  work.  This 
is  because  he  is  pretty  sure  you  won't 
take  the  trouble  to  learn  how  to  use  it. 


Note. — I  have  repeatedly  said  to  friends, 
both  in  public  and  in  private,  that  I  am 
willing  to  answer  such  questions  as  are  within 
my  power  to  discuss.  But  I  have  not  the  time 
to  write  a  book  to  every  inquirer.  If  you 
have  one  or  two  questions  which  you  want  to 
ask,  and  I  know  the  answer,  I  am  very  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  answer  them.  Please 
inclose  stamp  for  reply  and  address  me  care 
of  your  editor. 


Dr.    ll'aiti'r   U'itu/tester 


THE  LAST  MOOK/XG 

(Third  American  Salon) 
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HOML  MADE  5K1E5. 


BY   WALTER  WINCHESTER. 


[HILE  there  are  few  ama- 
teurs to-day  who  would 
consider  a  **bald  headed 
sky"  permissible  in  any- 
thing but  a  record  of  fact 
picture  one  still  sees  print  after  print  in 
which  the  sky  is  rendered  by  blank  white 
paper,  and  if  one  may  judge  by  the  fre- 
quency of  the  phrase  ''spoiled  by  baldness 
of  the  sky'*  in  the  critics'  columns  of  the 
magazines,  there  are  still  many,  even 
among  the  more  ambitious,  who  find  it 
a  difficult  problem  to  avoid  this  fault  in 
some  of  their  best  pictures.  With  ray 
filters  and  orthochromatic  plates,  correct 
exposure  and  dilute  developer,  it  is  easy 
to  get  more  or  less  sky  when  it  is  there 
to  get,  but  what  shall  we  do  when  the 
absence  of  a  tripod  makes  a  ray  filter 
impossible,  or  worse  yet,  when  nature 
offers  nothing  better  than  barren  blue- 
ness  overhead,  beautiful  enough  to  the 
eye  but  unpleasant  in  a  print  ?  Wait  till 
a  day  when  the  clouds  appear  and  try 
again.  That  will  do  for  those  who  have 
plenty  of  time,  and  the  patience  to  make 
several  trips  if  necessary,  for  clouds 
have  a  most  provoking  way  of  disappear- 
ing just  when  you  are  ready  to  take  them 
— but  how  about  the  man  who  has  but  few 
days  of  his  own,  or  who  perhaps  cannot 
com€  that  way  again?  Let  him  make  a 
lot  of  cloud  negatives  and  print  in  skies 
when  necessary,  say  the  wise  heads  in 
the  advice  columns.  Yes,  that  is  one 
way — ^the  best  one  perhaps  when  you 
want  to  make  a  single  masterpiece,  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  as  it  sounds,  and  after  a 
few  trials  you  will  probably  reserve  it 
as  an  honor  only  for  your  best  negatives. 
I  grew  enthusiastic  once  and  collected 
a  nice  lot  of  cloud  negatives.     Then   I 


devoted  a  day  to  printing  them  in  on 
some  landscapes.  But  let  us  draw  a  veil 
over  the  rest  of  that  day.  The  next 
morning  the  lady  who  dusts  my  rooms 
and  hides  my  belongings  remarked  as 
she  looked  into  the  waste  basket,  "And 
what  is  them?''  I  accepted  her  verdict 
and  thoughtfully  laid  away  a  neat  bundle 
labelled  "cloud  negatives."  I  knew  it 
possible  to  print  in  skies  on  almost  any 
medium,  for  I  have  occasionally  succeed- 
ed since  that  unhappy  day,  but  it  means 
many  spoiled  prints  even  on  the  print- 
ing out  papers,  while  on  others,  except 
to  the  experienced  worker,  it  is  a  waste 
of  time  and  money  and  a  drain  on  photo- 
graphic enthusiasm.  Where  an  elabor- 
ate sky  must  be  had  it  is  perhaps  the  best 
way,  but  for  the  ordinary  negative  in 
which  the  chief  interest  is  elsewhere,  and 
only  enough  sky  is  needed  to  avoid  bald- 
ness, there  are  other  ways  far  more  con- 
venient and  equally  satisfactory. 

Sunning  down,  by  brief  exposure  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  print,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  gradually  deepening  tone  to- 
ward the  zenith,  is  of  some  value  as  a 
cure  for  baldness,  but  a  far  more  satis- 
factory method  is  to  work  in  clouds  on 
the  back  of  the  negative.  Here  they  are 
permanent  and  will  always  print  exactly 
alike  without  further  attentions.  The 
thickness  of  the  glass  gives  sufficient  dif- 
fusion to  put  the  clouds  in  the  distance 
w^here  they  belong,  and  if  unsatisfactory 
they  may  be  removed  without  damage  to 
the  film.  They  may  be  put  into  a  sky 
which  is  covered  with  a  net  work  of 
branches,  and  after  some  practice  may 
even  be  made  the  main  feature  of  the  pic- 
ture, as  in  a  sunset  scene.  Of  course, 
here  it  may  be  remarked  that  such  faking 
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is  not  straight  photography  but  the  ad- 
vocates of  '^straight  photography  for 
straight  photography's  sake''  have  dwin- 
dled rapidly  in  recent  years,  and  the  cam- 
erist  of  to-day,  aiming  only  to  obtain  a 
pleasing  picture,  cares  little  whether  the 
end  is  gained  by  soft  focusing,  retouch- 
ing, or  manipulation  of  print  or  nega- 
tive. 

To  put  in  clouds  successfully  some  sort 
of  a  retouching  frame  is  at  least  a  great 
convenience.  Good  work  can  be  done 
by  standing  the  negative  against  a  win- 
dow frame  but  a  frame  suitable  for  this 
and  other  hand  work  can  easily  be  made 
by  sawing  a  wooden  box  in  two  obliquely 
from  corner  to  corner.  Over  the  upright 
open  back  of  the  box  paste  a  board  sheet 
of  thin  white  paper  to  diflFuse  the  light. 
Cover  the  front  with  heavy  cardboard, 
near  the  middle  of  which  is  cut  an  open- 
ing slightly  smaller  than  the  plate.  Cleats 
to  support  the  plate  may  be  glued  along 
the  margin. of  the  opening.  The  ap- 
paratus may  be  made  still  more  con- 
venient by  cutting  out  a  large  circle  with 
the  plate  opening  at  the  center,  and  fast- 
ening a  projecting  margin  to  the  back 
surface  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle 
to  prevent  the  central  cut-out  from  fall- 
ing through.  Thus  by  revolving  the  cen- 
tral  circular  portion,  any   desired   posi- 


tion of  the  negative  can  be  secured.  Day- 
light or  artificial  light  behind  the  white 
paper  screen  gives  excellent  illumination 
of  the  negative.  The  accompanying 
diagram  shows  clearly  the  completed 
frame. 

If  the  sky  portion  of  the  negative  is 
so  dense  that  it  will  not  begin  to  print 
by  the  time  the  rest  of  the  picture  is 
fully  out,  it  is  advisable  to  reduce 
it  somewhat,  otherwise  it  will  be 
necessary  to  shade  the  foreground  while 
the  sky  is  printing  and  this  is  rather  in- 
convenient when  many  prints  are  to  be 
made.  To  work  in  a  sky,  some  coating 
which  will  take  a  pencil  must  be  applied 
to  the  back  of  the  negative.  Where 
elaborate  skies  are  desired  papier  min- 
eral, a  very  thin  transparent  tissue  paper, 
is  most  suitable.  Dampen  this  and  after 
removing  the  surplus  water  with  blotters 
fasten  it  to  the  margins  of  the  plate  with 
glue.  It  is  not  essential  to  get  the 
wrinkles  all  out,  as  when  the  paper  has 
dried  it  will  be  stretched  tight  as  a  drum. 
Ordinary  tissue,  paper  will  hardly  do 
for  this  purpose  as  it  has  a  grain  which 
gives  a  mottled  api>earance  even  when 
printed  in  the  shade.  Nor  are  the  ground 
glass  varnishes  satisfactory,  for  they  do 
not  take  the  pencil  readily  and  are  easily 
'scraped  off.  Real  ground  glass,  while  it 
takes  the  pencil  well,  is  expensive  and  is 
likely  by  reason  of  its  thickness  to  blur 
the  clouds  over  the  horizon  or  the  tree- 
t jps.  The  only  other  satisfactory  medium 
is  the  ordinary  retouching  "dope"  of  the 
professional,  a  mixture  of  rosin,  fir 
balsam  and  gum  camphor  dissolved  in 
enough  turpentine  to  give  a  syrupy  con- 
sistency. A  nickel's  worth  purchased  at 
the  nearest  gallery  will  last  for  months. 
This  method  is  very  good  for  the  majori- 
ty of  negatives  and  is  the  one  which  I 
use  almost  entirely.  A  drop  of  this 
"dope"  is  placed  on  the  sky  area  and 
worked  rapidly  over  as  large  a  space  as 
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it  will  cover  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
smooth  lintless  cloth  drawn  lightly  over 
the  end  of  the  finger,  using  a  circular 
motion  and  continuing  as  long  as  the 
dope  will  smear,  and  a  little  longer,  to 
make  a  smooth  surface.  You  can  work 
on  the  surface  with  pencil  or  stump  al- 
most as  well  as  on  paper,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  more  transparent, 
easier  to  apply  or  remove,  as  well  as  its 
applicability  to  a  limited  area.  A  little 
alcohol  on  a  cloth  will  remove  it  in  a 
moment  if  the  first  attempt  is  not  a  suc- 
cess. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  negative, 
sharpen  a  soft  lead  pencil  and  save  the 
lead  scrapings  for  pigment.  Powdered 
plumbago  or  lampblack  may  be  used, 
but  both  are  likely  to  be  lumpy.  For 
broad  work  a  stump  such  as  charcoal 
workers  use  is  preferable,  the  pencil 
being  reserved  for  sharp  outlines  and 
high  lights.  A  stump  for  experimental 
work  may  be  made  by  rolling  a  piece  of 
newspaper  tightly  to  a  narrow  cone. 

Having  made  these  preparations,  place 
the  negative  in  the  frame  and  consider 
what  form  of  cloud  would  be  suitable  to 
the  atmospheric  conditions  present,  and 
from  what  direction  the  light  is  falling. 
To  put  a  bunch  of  Maxfield  Parrish  cot- 
ton balls  into  a  gray  day  picture,  or  to 
light  the  sky  from  the  shadow  side  of  the 
negative  would  be  so  obviously  wrong 
that  none  would  fail  to  detect  the  incon- 
gruity, but  other  only  less  glaring  errors 
are  often  seen  in  attempts  at  combina- 
tion printing,  indicating  that  photog- 
raphers might  well  devote  a  little  time  to 
the  study  of  cloud  forms  and  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  producing  them.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss 
this  in  detail,  but  a  few  suggestions  may 
not  be  out  of  place. 

In  the  first  place  do  not  make  the  sky 
too  ostentatious.     In  the  great  majority 


of  instances  a  mere  suggestion  is  suffi- 
cient. Fortunately  this  is  the  easiest  form 
to  put  in  after  the  method  I  have  describ- 
ed, but  it  is  apparently  a  hard  one  to 
print  in  from  ancther  negative,  the  temp- 
tation always  being  to  choose  something 
striking.  An  elaborate  and  splendid  sky 
should  accompany  none  but  a  very  simple 
landscape  arrangement,  otherwise  i:i- 
terest  is  divided,  and  the  greatest  e:- 
sential  of  pictorial  quality,  unity,  is  lost. 
The  composition  of  the  sky  should  be 
considered  as  carefully  as  that  of  the 
landscape,  lines  and  masses  being  ar- 
ranged with  due  regard  to  balance  and 
harmony  with  those  of  the  landscape. 
This  is  easier  to  accomplish  by  working 
in  the  clouds  than  by  printing  them  in, 
unless  one  has  an  enormous  collection 
of  cloud  negatives  to  choose  from. 

Large  cumulus  clouds  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed where  the  effect  of  di&tance  is  desired. 
They  may  be  allowed  to  loom  up  behind 
large  objects  near  at  hand,  and  are  then 
very  effective.  As  a  rule  these  large 
masses  are  seen  on  bright  summer  days 
and  suggest  stormy  weather  only  when 
their  bases  are  flat  and  dark  and  in- 
distinct. They  are  out  of  place  in  most 
winter  landscapes,  as  the  cumulus 
cloud  tends  to  the  cumulo-stratus  or 
stratus  type  in  cold  weather.  The 
stratus  type  is  characteristic  of  clear,  cool 
breezy  days  when  scattered  and  white, 
if  closely  packed  and  dark  along  the  base 
they  suggest  cold  raw  weather  with  wind 
and  snow  flurries  or  rain.  The  storm 
cloud  is  variable  in  its  form,  a  dark  bank 
with  irregular  masses  and  occasional 
wisps  of  white,  preceded  and  flanked 
by  outposts  of  the  stratus  type  in  winter, 
or  the  dark  based  cumulus  in  summer,  i  > 
perhaps  the  most  common  type.  Cir- 
rus clouds  belong  to  continued  clear 
weather  and  are  net  often  seen  near  the 
horizon.  A  diffused  sunlight  with  slight 
haziness,  ideal  photographic  weather,  is 
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often  seen  with  such  clouds,  which  are 
hard  to  get  in  the  negative  but  many  easi- 
ly be  faked  in.  Lastly,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  while  clouds  are  some- 
times entirely  out  of  place,  as  on  misty 
days  blank  white  sky  is  never  correct, 
a  certain  amount  of  tone  should  always 
be  present,  and  usually  slightly  different 
at  the  horizon  and  zenith. 

As  to  the  technique  of  putting  in  a 
sky,  little  need  be  said.  Lay  in  the  body 
of  the  cloud  with  a  few  strokes  of  the 
stump,  then  put  in  the  high  lights  with 
a  sharper  stump  or  a  pencil,  taking  care 
however,  if  you  use  the  latter,  to  make 
no  distinct  lines.  If  any  faint  sugges- 
tion of  clouds  is  evident  in  the  sky,  em- 
phasize and  amplify  this  to  the  extent 
desired.  A  good  method  to  get  variety 
in  cloud  form  is  to  place  a  good  cloud 


negative  in  the  frame  under  the  one  you 
wish  to  improve,  and  with  this  as  a  guide 
wcrk  up  a  satisfactory  sky.  Print  on 
rough  papers  preferably,  and  use  diffused 
light  or  keep  the  frame  in  motion  while 
exposing,  lest  too  sharp  definition  bring 
the  clouds  out  of  the  distance  where  they 
belong.  Skill  in  drawing  is  not  essential, 
and  a  little  practice  will  enable  anyone 
to  put  in  clouds  that  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  the  real  thing.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  statement  I  might  add 
that  of  several  landscapes  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury  of  the  Third  Ameri- 
can Salon,  two  had  faked  skies  and  the 
others  real  ones.  Only  the  two  with 
home  made* skies  were  accepted,  one  of 
them,  incidentally  being  a  sunset  scene, 
in  which  of  course,  the  sky  is  an  essential 
feature  of  the  picture. 


THE  LAST  GLOW 


Dr,   Walter  Winchester 


vThird  American  Salon) 
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PINOCHLE 


William  Armbruster 


(Honorable  Mention  March  Competition^ 


THE   MONTHLY   COMPLTITION 


;  E  are  very  much  encourag- 
ed in  the  results  of  these 
competitions,  as  they  are 
certainly  increasing  in  in- 
terest and  value.  Aside 
from  the  steady  improvement  in  the  quali- 
ty of  the  work  shown,  we  are  receiving  a 
large  number  of  letters  from  our  readers 
in  regard  to  the  competitions  and  criticisms. 
We  want  all  of  our  readers  to  follow 
these  competitions,  as  whether  actively 
engaged  in  competing,  you  will  learn 
much  of  value  from  the  work  of  the 
others.  The  mechanical  part  of  photog- 
raphy is  very  simple  nowadays,  practical- 
ly all  of  the  problems  have  been  figured 
out  for  you  by  the  experts  in  the  manu- 
facturers'  employ,  leaving    you    almost 


wholly  free  to  devote  your  energies  to 
the  production  of  good  pictures.  In  spite 
of  this  we  do  receive  a  good  many  photo- 
graphs that  are  technically  bad,  suffer- 
ing from  under  and  over-exposure,  bad- 
ly printed  and  sloppily  mounted.  Now 
just  what  can  we  do  to  assist  this  class 
of  amateurs — just  how  can  we  make  them 
see  the  error  of  their  ways.  We  cannot 
adequately  reproduce  their  failures  so 
as  to  show  -the  imperfect  and  careless 
toning  or  developing  of  the  prints,  neith- 
er will  the  reproduction  show  fully  the 
effects  of  the  over  or  under  exposure. 
The  directions  furnished  with  all  photo- 
graphic material  are  most  explicit,  writ- 
ten by  men  who  know,  and  who  realize 
that  such  instructions  are  to  be  read  bv 


El'ENIiVC  LIGHT  OX  IIETSXOH' 

(First  Piize  Marcli  C'ompctilion) 


K,  E.  IVeeks 
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DOROTHY 


F.  E.  Branson 


(Second  Prize  March  Competition) 


those  who  do  not  know  and  who  must  be 
instructed  fully  and  simply.  What  is 
the  trouble?  Must  we  consider  the  ama- 
teur who  turns  out  such  faulty  work  de- 
ficient in  gray  matter,  unable  to  under- 
stand and  assimilate  the  instructions  so 
generously  given  him — we  think  not. 
The  trouble  may  be  this:  Many — no, 
most — -beginners  in  picture-making  have 
been  lead  to  believe  that  photography  has 
become  be  simplified  as  to  be  practically 
automatic  and  fool-proof,  and  that  they 
may  take  any  liberties  they  desire  with 
the    instrument    and    material,    and    not 


even   trouble   themselves   to   more   than 
merely  glance  at  the  instructions. 

If  your  work  is  technically  bad,  it  is 
your  ozcn  fault.  You  are  too  lazy  to 
study  even  the  little  required  to  enable 
you  to  do  good  work.  Photography  is 
simple,  but  ycu  have  got  to  study  the 
simple  things  and  when  instructed 
to  do  or  not  to  do  certain  things, 
follow  your  instructions  and  not  take 
chances  all  the  way  through.  For 
instance,  if  you  are  told  that  the 
temperature  of  a  certain  bath  must  be  70 
deg.  Fahr.  and  you  work  at  45  deg.  or 
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THE  LESSON  John  J.  Reilly 

(Honorable  Mention  March  Competition) 


80.  deg.  can  you  expect  good  results?  If 
you  are  told  your  toning  bath  must  be 
slightly  alkaline  and  you  have  it  strongly 
acid,  something  will  go  wrong — and  the 
fault  is  yours.  If  you  are  told  that  the 
grade  of  paper  you  are  using  should  not 
be  developed  longer  han  fifteen  seconds, 
and  you  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  de- 
veloper for  thirty — whose  fault  is  it 
that  you  obtain  those  beautiful  stains — 
again  yours.  If  you  are  told  to  wash 
your  prints  for  an  hour  in  running  water 
to  thoroughly  eliminate  hypo,  and  you 
leave  them  five  or  ten  minutes  in  a  tray 
of  still  water — and  "guess  that  will  be 
enough"  whose  fault  is  it  if  the  prints 
fade — yours.  When  you  learned  to 
shoot,  play  tennis,  golf,  or  anything,  you 
had  to  practise  some  and  to  think  some — 
well  you'll  have  to  do  the  same  thing  in 
photography  if  you  want  to  succeed,  and 
it's  worth  it. 

A  good  many  of  you  will  think,  what's 
all  this  got  to  do  with  me,  don't  I  receive 
an  award  occasionally,  and  don't  my 
prints  get  accepted  by  Salon  committees. 


Sure  they  do,  but  don't  be  selfish,  let  us 
talk  a  little  to  the  chap  who  hasn't  been 
succeeding,  he  wants  to  get  in  your  class. 
All  the  foregoing  hasn't  much  direct 
bearing  on  the  competitions,  but  indirect- 
ly it  has,  as  we  w^ant  Mr.  Careless  Man  to 
wake  -up  and  later  walk  oflf  with  some 
of  the  prizes. 

The  First  Award  goes  to  R.  E.  Weeks, 
for  his  picture  entitled  "Evening  Light 
on  Wet  Snow."  Whether  impression- 
istic eflFects  appeal  to  you  or  not,  you 
must  confess  that  his  picture  possesses 
merit,  and  is  truly  pictorial.  The  subject 
is  one  that  could  be  secured  almost  any 
where,  if  you  but  selected  the  right  time 
and  did  the  few  other  little  things  neces- 
sary but  here  is  how  Mr.  Weeks  went 
about  it.  Taken  in  February,  1907,  4.30 
p.  M.,  Ross  Lens  f.5.6,  Cramer  Medium 
Iso  plate,  1/5  second  exposure,  enlarged 
on  Monox  Bromide  to  eight  by  ten,  and 
then  transferred  on  Ozobrome. 

The  Second  Award  goes  to  F.  E.  Bron- 
son  for  his  interesting  child  portrait 
study,  "Dorothy."     We  wish  to  call  your 
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I  WOSDER  f/Oir  THEY  BREA  THE  Donald  E.  Afatheson 

(Honorable  Mention  March  Competition) 


particular  attention  to  the  spacing  and 
lighting,  and  to  note  just  how  much  the 
one  assists  the  other.  Note  please  how 
the  lower  line  of  the  dress  enters  the 
space  just  a  little  above  the  lower  right 
hand  corner,  and  the  graceful  curve  lead- 
ing up  to  the  face  and  the  highest  light 
in  the  composition.  The  little  subject 
has  on  a  light  dress,  but  see  how  care- 
fully it  has  been  subordinated  to  the  face, 
the  principal  feature,  yet  in  so  doing, 
no  value  has  been  lost.  You  feel  per- 
fectly the  color  of  the  dress,  and  mentally 
thank  the  artist  for  not  irritating  you  by 
making  it  so  high  in  key  as  to  over- 
whelm everything  else.  Again  please 
note  that  the  dress  has  texture  all 
through,  you  know  it  is  cloth  soft  and 


fine,  and  not  tin  or  stone.  The  flesh 
values  are  also  excellent  and  detail  is 
evident  even  in  the  deepest  shadows,  and 
yet  the  lens  must  have  been  used  nearly 
wide  open.  This  is  a  splendid  subject 
for  study.  Made  by  light  of  ordinary 
window  in  January,  ii  a.  m.,  good  light, 
quick  cap  exposure,  Standard  Orthonon 
plate,  enlarged  on  Royal  Bromide. 

The  First  Honorable  Mention  goes  to 
Donald  E.  Mattheson  for  his  interesting 
child  study  "I  wonder  How  They 
Breathe.''  The  pose  and  expression  may 
have  been  accidental,  or  with  design,  but 
in  either  instance  the  composition  is  good, 
and  the  picture  of  interest.  The  entire 
absence  of  pose  and  the  expression  of 
interest  on  the  child's  face  add  much  to 
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Interested 


C.  //.  T. 


the  pictorial  value.  The  subordination 
of  all  unnecessary  detail  is  to  be  com- 
mended and  is  one  of  the  things  so  many 
amateurs  forget  in  attempting  subjects  of 
this  nature.  Data,  as  follows:  Negative 
made  with  4x5  Screen  Focus  Kodak, 
10  A.  M.  in  July  by  light  of  an  ordinary 
window,  Standard  Orthonon  plate,  stop 
U.  S.  4,  one  second  exposure.  Enlarged 
on  Bromide  and  printed  on  Ozobrome. 

The  Second  Honorable  Mention  was 
awarded  to  Wm.  Armbruster  for  his 
genre  study,  ** Pinochle.''  Pictures  of 
this  sort  are  usually  more  or  less  com- 
monplace, as  they  usually  deal  with  com- 
monplace subjects — but  when  skilfully 
handled  can  be  made  of  considerable  in- 
terest as  well  as  of  artistic  merit.  The 
difference  in  expression  of  the  two  old 
gentlemen  helps  the  interest  in  this  case, 
and  the  soft  and  even  lighting  keeps  out 
the  suggestions  of  quiet  comfort.  Data, 
Negative  made  in  December,  i  p.  m. 
lens  wide  open,  exposure  ^  second, 
Cramer  Inst.  Iso  plate,  printed  on  Angelo 
Sepia  platinum. 

The  Third  Honorable  Mention  was 
awarded  to  John  J.  Reilly,  for  his  pic- 


ture "The  lesson."  While  from  many 
ix)ints  this  subject  is  inartistic,  it  is  still 
to  be  commended  for  its  naturalness  and 
human  interest,  and  while  undoubtedly 
posed,  the  posing  has  been  exceedingly 
well  done.  If  a  little  more  foreground 
had  been  provided  and  the  irritating 
series  of  straight  lines  in  the  background 
subdued,  the  picure  would  have  been  im- 
proved. Data,  made  in  November,  i  p.  m. 
lYz  second  exposure,  stop  C  S.  32,  R.  R. 
Lens,  N.  C.  Film,  and  printed  on  Angelo 
Black  and  White  Platinum. 

From  among  the  unsuccessful  entries 
we  have  selected  these  for  criticism  as 
they  each  have  an  important  story  to  tell, 
possessing  defects  that  could  have  been 
easily  remedied,  yet  completely  destroy- 
ing the  value  as  they  now  stand.     Let 


PORTRAIT 
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us  first  take  the  entry  entitled  "Interest- 
ed," by  G.  H.  T.  It  is  intended  for  a 
portrait  study,  yet  can  you  examine  this 
photograph  without  the  eyes  remaining 
fixed  on  the  glaring  white  of  the  mat  sur- 
rounding the  picture  the  subject  holds 
in  his  hands.  Picture,  collar  and  cuffs 
are  a  dead  glaring  white,  miles  higher  in 
key  than  anything  else,  all  you  can  see 
are  these  three  white  spots.  The  collar 
and  cuffs  should  have  been  printed  lower, 
or  else  reduced  in  the  negative,  and  the 
picture  with  the  white  mat  should  never 
have  been  introduced. 

Let  us  next  take  up  the  "Portrait'*  by 
J.  L.  A.  and  see  what  we  can  do  to 
improve  it.  In  the  first  place  it  possesses 
the  same  faults  as  the  above  mentioned, 
in  that  tone  of  the  hands-  and  of  the 
white  clothing  is  much  higher  than  that 
of  the  face,  the  principal  point  of  interest. 
Again  the  ^straight  lines  of  the  portion  of 
the  picture  frame  showing  in  the  back- 
ground, are  obtrusive  and  iritating. 
Next  is  the  spacing,  too  much  space  over 
the  head,  making  the  subject  appear  di- 
minutive and  insignificant.  Lastly,  the 
exposure  was  far  too  short,  as  there  is 
no  detail  in  the  clothing  and  from  the 
w^ist  down,  the  man  might  be  garment- 


ed in  either  trousers  or  skirts,  for  all 
we  can  tell,  and  is  practically  floating  in 
inky  blackness. 

In  portraiture,  subordinate  everything 
to  the  face  of  your  subject,  give  sufficient 
exposure  to  bring  out  the  flesh  values 
in  the  face,  avoid  harsh  contrasts,  and 
permit  your  subject  to  suggest  some- 
thing, other  than  the  fact  that  he  was 
just  having  his  picture  taken. 

The  third  and  last  picture  to  be  criti- 
cized, "A  Frosty  Morning,"  by  E.  J.  T. 
presents  some  all  too  common  errors  in 
composition  that  could  easily  have  been 
done  away  with.  The  trouble  lies  in  the 
view  point.  In  this  photograph  we  have 
two  distinct  compositions,  which  is  a 
violation  of  all  rules  of  art.  Just  divide 
this  subject  vertically  near  the  centre 
and  on  each  side  of  the  line  you  have  a 
separate  and  distinct  picture,  either  one 
of  vv'hich  could  have  been  made  pleasing. 
Again  the  straight  lines  of  the  fence  in 
the  foreground  bring  you  up  short  and 
almost  entirely  prevent  your  gaze  further 
in  quest  of  interest  or  beauty. 

Before  you  make  an  exposure  study 
these  questions  fully — you  will  obtain 
more  and  better  pictures  by  so  doing. 


A  FROSTV  MORNINi 
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Editorial  Notes 


HE  amateur  photographer 
truly  interested  in  his 
work  resents  any  time  or 
season  that  cannot  be  de- 
voted to  his  favorite  rec- 
reation. There,  however,  do  come  times 
when,  from  strenuous  weather  or  other 
conditions,  there  seems  to  be  "nothing 
doing''  in  photography,  yet  there  are  al- 
ways a  dozen  or  more  things  photo- 
graphic, and  all  interesting,  that  may  be 
utilized  at  such  times.  The  trouble  is 
the  amateur  does  not  think  of  them,  or 
if  he  does  fail  to  attempt  them,  through 
his  lack  of  special  knowledge.  For  in- 
stance, take  flashlight  photography.  Mr. 
Amateur  may  have  attempted  portraiture 
by  this  method,  and  produced  nothing 
but  grotesque  caricatures  of  his  sub- 
jects then  he  is  tiot  interested  in  flash- 
light work — good  results  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, etc.  It  is  a  fact,  nevertheless, 
that  excellent  results  may  be  obtained  by 
flashlight  as  the  sole  illuminant,  or  in 
con-^bination  with  daylight  on  the  dark 
days.  Special  information  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  prepared  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  various  flashlight  compounds, 
telling  just  how  to  proceed,  and  it  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 

Again  for  the  dull  times,  there  are 
many  novel  and  interesting  variations 
with  developing  papers,  the  producing  of 
special  tones  by  under-developments  and 
other  methods,  double  printing,  special 
borders  and  the  like.  Here  also  the 
manufacturer  will  provide  you  with  de- 
tailed information  on  just  how  to  pro- 
ceed. 


Then  there  is  one  of  the  most  fascina- 
ting of  all  processes,  enlarging  on  bro- 
mide paper.  A  vast  number  of  amateurs 
have  never  attempted  enlarging — haven't 
the  remotest  conception  of  how  it  is  done, 
yet  any  amateur  who  can  make  a  good 
Velox  print,  can  make  equally  good  en- 
largements in  an  equally  simple  manner. 
H  you  don't  know  how,  just  ask  the 
manufacturer  of  such  papers;  he  has 
prepared  full  instructions,  and  is  more 
than  willing  to  supply  you  with  them. 

The  foregoing  was  inspired  by  a 
recent  conversation  with  an  amateur 
who  deplored  the  fact  that  there  was 
nothing  to  do  in  photography  except  in 
summer  time.  In  winter  the  weather 
was  too  cold  for  him  to  wander  afield, 
and  he  had  not  attempted  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  processes.  Have  you 
tried  Ozobrome  he  was  asked.  Throw- 
ing up  his  hands,  he  exclaimed,  "Oh,  dear 
me  no,  I  really  can't  attempt  those  com- 
plicated processes."  Yet  when  pinned 
down  to  it,  he  did  not  know  what  Ozo- 
brome was,  just  took  it  for  granted  that 
because  it  was  something  new  with  a 
name  that  he  couldn't  associate  with 
things  in  every-day  use  that  it  must  be 
away  beyond  him. 

This  set  us  to  wondering  just  how 
many  other  atnateurs  were  in  the  same 
boat  with  him,  and  were  denying  them- 
selves pleasures  galore,  simply  because 
they  wouldn't  learn. 

The  advertising  pages  of  every  photo- 
graphic journal  contain  a  great  amount 
of  good,  practical  information,  on  just 
the  subjects  that  interest  or  should  in- 
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terest  you.  If  Mr.  Amateur  had  read  the 
advertising  section,  he  would  have  been 
posted  not  only  as  to  the  simple  delights 
of  Ozobrome,  but  likewise  in  regard  to 
a  great  many  other  things  that  make 
picture-making  pleasures  a  reality — for 
any  and  every  time.  Don't  be  afraid  to 
write  and  ask  the  manufacturer  ques- 
tions, he  isn't  hedging  himself  'round 
with  impossible  barriers,  nothing  would 
suit  him  better  than  to  become  acquainted 
with  you  personally,  and  to  demonstrate 
his  products  to  you — ^that's  what  he  is  in 
business  for.  The  manufacturer  has  not 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  must  provide 


something  for  every  season  in  order  to 
sustain  the  interest,  and  he  has  done  so. 

If  you  have  been  wondering  just  what 
to  do,  glance  through  the  present,  and 
some  of  the  back  numbers  of  the  Photo- 
graphic TiMES^  and  note  the  information, 
and  offers  of  information  extended  you 
by  the  manufacturers.  If  you  don't  seem 
able  to  apply  the  proffered  information 
just  at  the  present,  write  for  it  any  way 
— ^and  sometimes  just  when  you  do  want 
it,  then  it  will  be  on  your  book-shelf  wait- 
ing for  you. 

There  are  no  photographic  dull  days, 
unless  you  make  them  so. 


MONTHLY    FOREIGN    D1GL5T. 


TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


Self  Developing  Plates,  by  Dr.  Reiss. 

Several  manufacturers  are  now  mak- 
ing what  are  called  "self  developing 
plates,"  that  is  plates  that  require  only 
plain  water  or  an  alkaline  solution  instead 
of  a  developer.  Most  of  them  have  the 
necessary  chemicals  in  a  coating  on  the 
back  of  the  plate.  The  following  is  a  pro- 
cess whereby  the  photographer  may  pre- 
pare his  own  plates. 
English.  Metric. 

3  1/3  ozs.  Water  100  c.c. 

1/3  oz.  Acetone  Sulphite  10.  o 

15  grains  Hydrochinone  i.o 

The  plates  are  placed  in  this  solu- 
tion for  two  minutes  and  dried.  To  de- 
velop they  are  put  in  a  three  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  carbonate.  With 
the  above  mixture  plates  lose  half  of 
their  sensitiveness.  By  reducing  the 
amount  of  sulphite  by  one  half  the  plates 
do  not  keep  so  well,  but  they  lose  very 
little  in  speed. — Photo graphische  Rund- 
schau, Vol.  21,  No.  2,  1907. 


To  obtain  Proofs  Quickly*  by  Dr.  Hauberisser. 

This  method  may  prove  useful  to 
those  who  make  postals,  "while  you 
wait,"  or  in  fact  wherever  a  print  is  re- 
quired in  a  hurry.  After  developing, 
the  negative  is  placed  in  a  5%  potassium 
metabisulphite  solution  for  one  or  two 
minutes.  This  bath  immediately  stops 
the  action  of  the  developer,  and  prevents 
its  oxidation.  The  plate  is  then  well 
rinsed  in  running  water  for  thirty 
seconds  to  one  minute.  While  the  plate 
is  washing,  soak  the  paper  or  card  in 
water,  then  bring  it  in  contact  and  ex- 
pose. The  exposure  needed  is  somewhat 
longer  than  usual.  The  plate  may  be 
fixed  at  any  convenient  time. — Wiener 
Mitteilungen,  No.  173,  Oct.,  1907. 

Toning  Over-Printed  Aristo  Papers, 
by  G.  Bailie. 

It  frequently  happens  when  one  is 
busy,  to  forget  a  frame  and  leave  it  in 
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the  sun  too  long,  causing  a  loss  of  time 
and  material.  The  photographer  need 
no  longer  throw  prints  of  this  kind  away 
as  they  may  be  readily  toned  by  a  method 
discovered  by  the  author  accidentally. 
Prepare  the  following  solution : 
English.  Metric. 

Solution  A. 

8  ozs.  Pure  Water  250.C.C 

15  grains  Gold  Chloride  i.o 

Solution   B. 

8      ozs.  .  Water  250.C.C. 

lYz  drams  Sulphuric  acid  5c.c. 

For  use  take  A  and  B  and  10  c.c. 
(1/3  oz.)  and  add  100  c.c.  (3  1/3  ozs.) 
of  water.  The  brown  prints  soon  change 
to  sepia,  then  violet,  and  finally  to  a  pure 
violet  color.  After  fixing  the  prints  be- 
come more  brilliant. — Photo-Revue,  No. 
20,  Oct.,  1007. 

— Photo graphisches    Wochenblatt,    Vol. 
33.  No.  44,  Oct.,  1907. 

Toning  Prints  and  Slides  Red  or  Blue, 
by  R.  Namias. 

The  copper  ferrocyanide  method  for 
toning  bromide  prints  a  brick  red  was 
originated  by  the  author.  Prints  toned 
by  this  process  gradually  become  darker. 
The  author  investigated  the  cause  and 
found  that  some  of  the  silver  remained 
in  the  print  producing  a  change  in  the 
color.  This  trouble  has  been  removed 
by  having  a  second  bath  which  converts 


any  remaining  silver  ferrocyanide  into 
chloride  and  removing  the  latter  with 
'*hypo.*'     The  new  method  is  as  follows : 

No.  I        Copper  sulphate        10%  solution 

No.  2        Sodium  Citrate        10% 

No.  3  Potassium  ferricyanide  10%        ** 

For  use  take, 
English.  Metric. 

20      ozs.  Ku.  I  600  c.c. 

9      ozs.  No.  2  280  c.c. 

2j^  ozs.  No.  3  70  c.c. 

Immerse  the  prints  and  allow  to  re- 
main until  they  are  a  deep  red,  then  place 
in 

33      ozs.  Water  1000  c.c. 

i^  ozs.  Copper  sulphate  50.0 

y^  ozs.         Sodium  chloride  20.0 

Yz  ozs.      Hydrochloric  acid  10  cc. 

In  this  bath  the  color  becomes  stronger 
and  in  about  five  minutes  the  prints 
should  be  removed  and  washed  for  some 
minutes,  then  placed  in  a  10%  "hypo" 
solution.  Prints  so  treated  do  not  change 
in  color  or  fade  in  sunlight.  If  one  pre- 
fers blue  prints  to  red,  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: Place  the  prints  in  a  mixture  of 
5%  potassium  ferricyanide  and  5%  am- 
monium hydroxide,  then  put  them  in  a 
solution  of  1%  ferrous  chloride  and  2% 
hydrochloride  acid.  After  slight  wash- 
ing, place  the  prints  in  "hypo"  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  above  method  can  be  used 
for  all  kinds  of  bromide  or  "gas  light" 
papers  and  lantern  slides. — Photograph- 
ischc  Korrcspondcnz,  May,  1907. 


A  COMBINATION  PRINTING  BOARD. 


BY   PAUL   L.   ANDERSON. 


OOKING  over  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  the  Times 
I  noticed  a  description  of 
a  "multiple-gum"  printing 
device,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  someone  might  be  interested  in  a 
very   simple   little   arrangement   devised 


for  combination  printing,  dodging,  and 
miscellaneous  faking  of  prints.  Be- 
lievers in  "straight"  photography  are  re- 
quested not  to  read  this  description,  for 
they  would  probably  call  me  an  adherent 
of  the  "brush-and-hot-water  school" 
This  device  is  not  suitable  for  multiple- 
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gum  work  or  for  platinum-and-gum,  ow- 
ing to  the  tendency  (mentioned  in  Mr. 
Macnamara's  article)  of  papers  to 
change  size  when  wetted  and  dried,  but 
when  the  printing  is  all  done  before  de- 
velopment it  will  be  found  satisfactory, 
and  can  be  constructed  of  materials 
found  in  any  well  regulated  household. 
The  materials  required  are : 

( 1 )  A  board  about  two  inches  larger 
each  way  than  the  negative  to  be  printed 
from. 

(2)  Five  Kodak  push-pins. 


3ofiRH-V 


Af^qfT/^^, 


FUSH'TIHS 


Referring  to  the  sketch,  the  method 
of  operation  is  thus :  place  printing-paper 
face  up  on  bvoard,  lay  the  negative  on  it, 
film  side  down,  letting  the  paper  project 
about  %  inch  on  one  side  and  end.  Then 
fasten  paper  to  the  board  WMth  four  push- 
pins, (i,  2,  3,  4,  in  sketch)  being  careful 
that  the  shank  of  each  pin  touches  the 
glass   and    that   pin    is     driven     in     far 


enough  to  hold  the  negative  and  paper  in 
contact  but  not  far  enough  to  crack  the 
glass.  Pesonally,  I  use  two  or  three 
thicknesses  of  blotting-paper  under  the 
print  and  put  on  each  pin  a  disc  cut  from 
a  rubber  lead-pencil  eraser.  Then  place 
pin  number  5  in  position  and  set  the 
board  out  to  print.  When  the  first  print- 
ing is  finished  (the  print  can  be  examined 
by  removing  pin  number  5  and  raising 
negative,  the  other  pins  insuring  regis- 
tration when  it  is  replaced) the  first  nega- 
tive may  be  removed  and  another  one 
substituted,  the  four  pins  holding  the 
print  in  position  during  this  operation.  If 
it  is  desired  to  dodge  the  print,  the  board 
should  have  twx)  strips  about  one  inch 
wide  (which  may  be  cut  from  a  cigar- 
box)  tacked  on  one  side  and  end.  Card- 
board or  paper  masks  may  be  cut  and 
pinned  to  these  strips,  when  it  is  easy  to 
locate  the  shadow  of  the  mask.  If  the 
second  negative  does  not  register  ac- 
curately with  the  first  a  small  strip  of 
card'board,  cut  beforehand,  and  placed 
against  either  the  first  or  second  nega- 
tive, to  hold  it  away  from  the  pins,  will 
adjust  the  registration.  Care  should,  of 
course  be  taken  to  see  that  the  negative 
is  not  liable  to  slide  off,  and  that  the  joint 
between  cardboard  and  glass  does  not 
print  a  line  on  the  paper. 

If  it  is  desired  to  mask  the  centre  of 
the  print,  leaving  the  edges  darker,  cut 
the  mask  from  cardboard,  cut  a  disc  from 
a  cork,  and  fasten  to  a  piece  of  plain 
ji^lass  with  paste.  This  will  sun-down 
the  sides  of  the  print,  but  if  progressive 
and  uniform  darkening  from  the  centre 
out  is  wanted,  a  dab  of  ultramarine  paint 
(oil)  spread  over  the  back  of  the  nega- 
tive is  best.  A  little  ingenuity  will  sug- 
gest many  other  ways  in  which  faking 
may  be  indulged  in. 

One  advantage  of  this  device  is  that  it 
permits  examination  of  the  entire  print 
at  once,  sometimes  a  great  convenience. 
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LIKONOGEN  FOR  WARM  TONES  ON  GA5UGHT  PAPER. 

BY   LAURENCE  GROSE. 


aKOXOGEN  is  a  develop- 
er that  may  be  said  to 
have  gone  out  of  date 
somewhat,  and  it  is  used 
comparatively  seldom  for 
negatives,  and  very  seldom  indeed  for 
bromide  or  gaslight  papers,  owing  to 
some  fancied  unsuitability.  It  is  pro- 
bably not  generally  known  that  it  is  an 
excellent  developer  for  warm  tones  on 
gaslight  papers ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  only 
after  trying  almost  all  other  developers 
for  the  production  of  warm  tones  by 
direct  development  that  the  writer  was 
led  to  employ  eikonogen,  which  he  then 
found  to  be  more  suitable  for  that  pur- 
pose than  most  others,  and  a  very  long 
way  indeed  in  advance  of  the  majority. 
The  developer  originally  employed  was 
a  single  solution  formula,  intended  for 
ordinary  negative  work,  and  was  of  the 
following  composition : 

Eikonogen    150      grains 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystals).  i54  ounces 

Potassium  carbonate  }4  ounce 

Water,   to    12      ounces 

This  is  an  excellent  developer  for  plates, 
but  it  is  a  failure  if  used  for  bromide  or 
gaslight  paper.  But  this,  which  is  the 
working  solution  for  plates,  may  well  be 
used  as  the  stock  solution  for  gaslight 
paper,  employing  it  in  the  manner  set 
forth  below. 

XO.   I.     FOR  BLACK  OR  GREY-BLACK  TONES. 

The  following  solution  will  give  a  good 
grey-black  tone  on  some  makes  of  gas- 
light paper,  and  a  warm  black  on  others. 
The  exposure  is  the  normal  one,  and  de- 
velopment is  perfectly  under  control. 

Stock  solution   i  ounce 

Water    2  ounces 

Potassium     bromide      solution 
(ten  per  cent.) 10  minims 


NO.  2.        FOR  RICH  SEPIA  TONES. 

The  exposure  required  for  this  de- 
veloper is  eight  times  the  normal.  A 
satisfactory  method  of  making  the  ex- 
posure with  an  average  negative  is  to 
burn  an  inch  of  magnesium  ribbon  at  one 
foot  from  the  printing  frame,  but,  of 
course,  no  hard  and  fast  rule  for  ex- 
posure can  be  laid  down.  The  develop- 
ment is  well  under  control,  and  occupies 
usually  about  two  minutes. 

Stock  solution   i  ounce 

Water    4  ounces 

Potassium     bromide      solution 
(ten  per  cent.)    40  minims 

NO.  3.       FOR  PURE  RED-BROWN  TONES. 

The  exposure  in  this  case  is  twelve 
times  the  normal,  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
of  magnesium  ribbon  burnt  at  one  foot 
from  the  frame.  The  development  oc- 
cupies from  two  to  three  minutes. 

Stock  solution   i  ounce 

Water    3  ounces 

Potassium     bromide      solution 

(ten  per  cent.)   80  minims 

NO.  4.      FROM   RED-BROWN   TO  RED  CHALK 
TONES.. 

The  following  developer  will  be  found 
to  give  from  red-brown  ito  red-chalk 
tones  on  most  gaslight  papers,  the  ex- 
posure being  the  same  as  for  No.  3.  De- 
velopment takes  from  three  to  four 
minutes  to  complete. 

Stock  solution   i  ounce 

Water    3  ounces 

Potassium     bromide      solution 

(ten  per  cent.)    80  minims 

Liquid  ammonia   (.880  deg.) 30  minims 

Success  in  work  of  this  kind  depends 
on  several  conditions,  especially  on  the 
following:  (i)  The  negative  must  be 
a  good  one,  that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  one 
which  will  give  a  good  black  and  white 
print:  if  it  will  do  this,  it  will  give  a 
good  warm  toned  one.     (2.)     The  used 
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developer  must  be  thrown  away,  and  the 
print  washed  slightly  between  develop- 
ment and  fixation.  (3.)  The  warmer 
the  tone  desired,  the  longer  not  only  will 
be  exposure,  but  also  the  time  taken  in 
developmient ;  until  for  the  red  chalk 
tones  the  time  will  seem  to  be  positively 
excessive.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  stain- 
ing, or  even  of  a  veiling  of  the  highlights, 
as  all  these  particular  developers  are 
singularly  free  from  this  defect,  and  give 
a  scale  of  gradation  remarkably  good  for 
a  warm-toned  image.  (4.)  The  warm- 
er the  tone  that  is  desired,  the  more  must 
the  print  be  over-developed,  or,  at  least, 
it  must  appear  to  be  so.  For  black  prints 
there  is  no  over-development  necessary, 
for  there  is  no  loss  of  density  in  the 
fixing  bath ;  but  with  warm-toned  prints 
the  case  is  diflferent.  Let  this  be  borne 
in  mind — the  warmer  the  tone  obtained, 
the  greater  the  loss  of  vigor  in  the  fixing 
bath.  To  prevent  getting  weak  and 
sickly  prints,  therefore,  we  must,  ap- 
parently, over-develop  when  aiming  at 
warm  tones. 

A  more  serious  drawback  than  this 
loss  of  density  is  the  loss  of  quality — ^that 
is  to  say,  the  degradation  of  the  richness 
and  color  of  the  print  whicjh  takes  place 
when  it  is  immersed  in  the  fixing  bath. 
What  may  once  have  appeared  to  be  a 


brilliant  red-brown  print  becomes  of  a 
disagreeable  orange  color  immediately  it 
is  placed  in  the  hypo.  This  can  be  ob- 
viated to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  use  of 
an  acid  fixing  bath,  such,  indeed,  as  is 
recommended  with  almost  all  gaslight 
papers.  In  this  the  prints  are  subjected 
to  a  somewhat  prolonged  fixation,  during 
which  they  will  be  found  partly  to  regain 
their  lost  quality.  But  a  great  improve- 
ment will  be  found  to  take  place  in  the 
process  of  drying;  so  that  when  this  is 
complete  the  standard  of  tone  will  al- 
most be  equal  in  quality  to  what  it  was 
before  the  print  was  put  in  the  fixing 
bath  at  all. 

A  last  consideration  is  that  of  the  make 
of  the  gaslight  paper  itself.  Experiments 
show  that,  while  all  are  capable  of  being 
developed  in  this  manner,  diflferent 
papers  behave  in  diflferent  ways  under 
the  same  treatment;  some  take  more 
kindly  than  others  to  development  for 
warm  tones.  For  instance,  while  one 
make  of  paper  will  develop  to  a  rich  red- 
brown,  another  will  barely  give  more 
than  a  cold  sepia.  The  writer  has  ex- 
perminented  on  some  half-dozen  well- 
known  brands  of  gaslight  paper,  but 
what  is  true  of  one  is  true  of  all  of  them, 
namely,  that,  treated  in  this  way,  they  left 
very  little  to  be  desired — Photography. 


50ML  NOTL5  ON  OZOBROML 


BY    E.    J.    WALL. 


^ERR  OTTO  SIEBERT 
has  given  some  practical 
hints  on  this  process 
which  may  be  useful.  It 
is  advisable  not  to  ex- 
ceed, except  under  special  circumstances, 
two  minutes'  immersion  in  the  pigment- 
ing solution ;  this,  as  a  rule,  is  sufficient 
for  even  vigorous  silver  prints.     Immer- 


sion for  three  or  four  minutes  will  give 
more  vigorous  ozobromes,  but  it  often 
causes  complete  insolubility  of  the  gela- 
tine. Shorter  immersion  is  insufficient 
to  completely  bleach  the  silver  in  the  deep 
shadows. 

If  the  pigment  tissue  has  a  tendency  to 
roll  up  in  the  sensitizing  bath,  it  can  be 
prevented  by  immersion  for  one  minute 
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in  water  at  60  deg.  Fahr.  Then  the 
bleaching  solution  should  be  rather 
stronger  or  its  immersion  be  increased 
for  half-a-minute.  An  important  point 
is  to  avoid  air  bubbles  in  squeegeeing  the 
print  to  the  tissue,  and  it  is  preferable 
to  place  the  tissue  on  a  sheet  of  glass  and 
then  squeegee  the  silver  print  down.  The 
following  gives  a  brief  resume  of  the 
modifications  advisable : — 


Character  of  Silver  Print 

Strength  of 
Ozobrome 
Solution 

Duration  of 
Immersion 

Vigorous,  slightly  hard 

1:3 

3  fa) 

Vigorous,  but  good  half- 
tone 

1:4 

Normal 

»:S 

2>i-3(a) 

Flat,  weak  in  the  shadows 

i:6 

4-S  <3-4) 

The  figures  in  brackets  in  the  third 
column  give  the  time  of  immersion  when 
the  tissue  is  immersed  dry;  the  others 
apply  when  the  tissue  is  soaked  first  in 
water  for  one  minute. 

If,  after  the  use  of  a  strong  solution, 
e.g.  1 :  3,  and  long  immersion,  three 
minutes,  the  ozobromes  are  weak,  then 
it  is  advisable  to  harden  the  silver 
prints  in  alum  solution  for  two  min- 
utes, then  to  drain  and  immerse  the 
pigment  in  the  ozobrome  solution  for  two 
minutes.  This  gives  fine,  clean  and  soft 
prints.  The  same  result  may  be  obtained 
by  adding  five  parts  of  a  10  per  cent, 
alum  solution  to  100  f>arts  of  a  i :  6  ozo- 
brome solution.  Faint  fog  that  is  in- 
soluble or  dirty  skies  and  patches  can  be 


removed  by  rubbing  with  a  tuft  of  wet 
cotton  wool,  but  pressure  should  not  be 
used. 

As  a  rule,  15  minutes  contact  is  suf- 
ficient, but  if  the  prints  are  kept  damp, 
the  time  may  be  prolonged  even  to  twelve 
hours  and  good  results  be  obtained. 
With  very  hard  and  old  prints  with 
which  the  half-tones  tend  to  frill,  it  is 
advisable  to  soak  them  for  15  minutes 
in  a  three  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic 
acid  for  10  or  15  minutes  and  then  wash 
for  15  minutes  and  again  immerse  in  a 
three  per  cent,  solution  of  alum  and  again 
wash  for  15  minutes.  This  gives  ozo- 
bromes quite  equal  to  a  new  print.  It  is 
advisable  to  brush  the  surface  of  the 
print  repeatedly  whilst  it  is  in  the  acetic 
acid  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  air 
bubbles. 

If  an  ozobrome  is  wanted  in  a  hurry, 
the  fixation  of  the  print  can  be  omitted. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  immerse  the  print 
after  slight  washing  in  an  alum  solution 
for  10  minutes  and  wash  for  10  minutes 
and  then  proceed  as  usual.  This  method 
is  particularly  suitable  for  collodion  or 
gelatine  P.O.P.  prints. 

P.O.P.  and  gaslight  prints  give,  as  a 
rule,  softer  prints  than  bromides.  Ap- 
parently, the  vehicle  of  silver  salts  has 
but  little  effect  on  the  final  result,  as  matt 
collodion  prints  give  excellent  ozobromes. 
P.O.P.  prints  must  be  carefully  washed, 
then  fixed  and  again  well  w^ashed,  but 
must  not  be  toned. — The  Photographic 
A^ezvs. 
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'  LMOST  every  photo- 
graphic  dealer  is  a  more 
or  less  enthusiastic  ama- 
teur. Naturally  there- 
fore, he  becomes  an  un- 
paid expert  adviser  to  his  customers. 
Very  few  dealers  object  to  this,  provided 
the  people  who  ask  for  advice  are  actual 
customers  and  they  do  not  encroach  too 
much  upon  his  time. 

A  few  words  about  the  different  ama- 
teurs one  meets  in  the  course  of  busi- 
ness may  be  interesting,  and  perhaps  in- 
structive. The  man  who  is  fastidious 
because  he  is  a  bad  worker  is  a  curious 
psychological  study,  but  a  very  common 
type.  He  is  slovenly  or  careless,  and 
most  of  his  results  are  failures.  Of 
course  he  will  not  admit,  even  to  him- 
self, that  the  fault  lies  with  his  method 
of  working.  If  he  buys  his  solutions, 
he  blames  them ;  if  he  prepares  them  him- 
self, he  blames  the  plates,  and  tries  an- 
other brand.  Gradually  he  develops  an 
attitude  of  extreme  fussiness  towards  all 
photographic  requisites.  For  him  there 
is  only  one  plate  good  enough — the  make 
with  which  he  happened  to  get  a  few 
decent  results.  He  is  also  very  particular 
about  everything  being  "quite  fresh." 

An  incident  contrasting  the  fussiness 
of  the  raw  amateur  with  an  expert's 
absence  of  fussiness  occurred  a  few 
months  ago.  A  small  seaside  dealer  had 
in  stock  a  packet  of  plates  of  an  unusual 
size,  which  he  knew  to  be  at  least  three 
years  old.  About  half  a  dozen  ama- 
teurs declined  to  accept  the  plates  when 
told  how  long  they  had  been  in  stock. 
Then  a  man,  whose  name  is  well-known 
in  photographic  circles,  happened  to  call 
at  that  shop  and  ask  for  that  particular 
size  of  plate.     "I've  only  one  packet,  and 


they're  over  three  years  old,"  he  was 
told.  x\fter  examining  the  much-re- 
jected packet  of  plates  carefully,  he  said, 
"These  plates  are  at  least  five  years  old. 
I  can  tell  by  the  printing  of  the  label," 
He  bought  them,  and  a  few  days  later 
developed  them  in  the  same  shop.  "I 
shall  make  at  least  £5  out  of  that  packet 
of  plates  your  customer  wouldn't  buy," 
he  announced  as  he  showed  a  dozen  good 
negatives. 

A  certain  number  of  people  lack  a 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  a  few 
of  them  are  amateur  photographers. 
Among  these  are  the  people  who  go  for 
advice  to  a  shop  where  they  do  not  deal. 
The  man  who  buys  a  camera  in  the  city 
and  then  asks  a  dealer  near  his  home  to 
explain  its  use  is  a  bad  example  of  this 
class.  But  there  are  others  worse  than 
he.  A  man  once  went  into  a  suburban 
shop  and  said,  "I  see  you  sell  photo- 
graphic materials,  so  I  suppose  you  know 
something  about  photography.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  these 
prints  ?"  The  prints  were  examined  and 
discussed,  and  the  dealer  was  profusely 
thanked  for  his  courtesy.  "I  buy  every- 
thing I  want  in  the  city,"  sai<i  the  grate- 
ful one.  "I  like  to  have  things  fresh. 
I  knew  you  wouldn't  mind  answering 
a  little  question  like  that."  Fortunately 
there  are  not  many  of  his  stamp,  or  shop- 
keepers would  have  to  put  over  their 
doors,  "This  establishment  is  open  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  business." 

Very  amusing  is  the  amateur  "who 
puts  on  side."  He  may  or  may  not  be 
an  expert,  but  in  any  case  he  talks  much 
bigger  than  he  is.  He  delivers  lectures 
on  photography  in  the  shop,  and  advises 
the  dealer  how  to  conduct  his  business. 
"You  should  stock  So-and-so's  plates," 


go 
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a  brand  never  asked  for.  This  gentle- 
man always  has  prints  from  his  best 
negative  in  his  pocket;  but,  of  course, 
they  are  not  his  best.  Oh,  no,  the  best 
are  at  home.  Years  ago,  when  I  was 
younger  and  more  easily  impressed  than 
I  am  now,  a  gentleman  called  and  asked 
to  look  at  a  camera.  He  was  shown  the 
one  referred  to.  "Is  it  a  Beck  lens?" 
he  asked."  Let  me  see."  He  opened  and 
looked  through  it.  "No,  I  see  it  isn't,"  he 
said.  It  was  not,  and  I  felt  that  I  was 
privileged  in  meeting  an  expert  in  lenses. 
A  very  little  reflection,  however,  con- 
vinced me  that  neither  he  nor  anyone 
else  could  recognize  a  lens  in  that  way. 
In  a  subsequent  conversation  he  gave 
himself  away  completely ;  he  was  not  an 
expert  in  lenses,  neither  was  he  in  any- 
thing else  connected  with  photography. 

It  is  inevitable  that  a  hobby  which 
develops  enthusiasts  also  develops  bores. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  listen  to 
an  enthusiast  who  is  an  expert,  and  can 
show  work  possessing  merits  beyond 
those  of  correct  exposure  and  develop- 
ment. But  there  are  enthusiasts  who  are 
not  producers  of  artistic  photographs, 
and  who  have  a  great  deal  to  say  that 


is  not  worth  saying.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  enthusiasts — the  expert,  the  man 
who  realizes  that  his  enthusiasm  may 
be  a  nuisance  to  other  people,  and  the 
bore.  We  cannot  all  be  of  the  first  kind, 
but  we  can  all  avoid  being  of  the  last. 

Just  a  word  for  faddists.  Every  deal- 
er could  make  a  list  of  the  leading  plates 
and  papers  in  the  order  of  their  popu- 
larity. If  you  ask  a  dealer  for  a  brand 
he  does  not  keep,  be  sure  you  are  in  a 
minority  in  your  preference.  You  may 
have  good  reasons,  but,  at  any  rate,  the 
majority  are  not-  with  you.  My  ex- 
perience of  amateurs  is  that  the  more  ex- 
pert a  worker  is,  the  less  violent  are  his 
prejudices.  An  expert  has  preferences, 
but  he  does  not  waste  more  time  and  shoe- 
leather  upon  them  than  they  are  worth. 
Also,  don't  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
freshness.  I  have  known  an  amateur 
decline  plates  because  they  were  a  month 
old!  All  the  best  makes  are  good  for 
four  or  five  years,  and  I  have  seen  ex- 
cellent negatives  from  plates  nine  years 
old.  Remember,  unless  you  are  a 
stranger  living  miles  away,  a  dealer 
would  much  rather  sell  you  nothing  than 
something  that  is  not  satisfactory. 

— Amateur  Photographer. 


Charles  Re  id. 
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International  Photographic  Exposition, 
Dresden,  1909.— The  International  Photo- 
graphic Exposition,  at  Dresden,  which  will  be 
open  from  May  to  November,  1909,  is  the  most 
important  photographic  exposition  which  has 
ever  been  projected.  It  will  be  held  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  and 
the  City  of  Dresden,  and  no  effort  or  expense 
will  be  spared  to  make  it  a  complete  repre- 
sentation of  the  progress  and  importance  of 
modern  photography. 

The  Exposition  will  be  held  in  the  great 
Exposition  Palace  and  Park  to  the  City  of 
Dresden,  one  of  the  largest  art  galleries  in 
Germany.  The  use  of  it  has  been  donated  by 
the  city.  This  gallery  is  large  enough  to 
accommodate  four  or  five  thousand  paintings, 
and  the  whole  of  it  will  be  devoted  to  the 
hanging  of  the  professional  and  amateur  photo- 
graphs sent  in  from  every  country  in  the 
world. 

All  of  the  important  photographic'  manu- 
facturers of  the  world  will  exhibit  their  pro- 
ducts in  buildings  to  be  erected  in  the  Park. 
Among  them  will  be  a  complete  Astronomical 
Observatory  constructed  by  one  of  the  large 
lens  firms;  half  tone  engraving  and  printing 
plants;  and  other  technical  exhibits  of  the 
highest  value. 

Especial  attention  will  be  devoted  to  both 
amateur  and  professional  photography.  To 
this  end  Commissioners  have  been  appointed 
in  every  country  in  the  world,  who  will  make 
special  collections.  American  professional 
photography  will  be  represented  mainly  by  the 
collection  which  has  been  made  in  the  past 
few  years  by  Rudolph  Duhrkoop,  of  Hamburg, 
to  which,  however,  important  additions  will 
be  made. 

The  collection  of  American  amateur  photo- 
graphs will  be  made  by  Frank  R.  Fraprie,, 
Editor  of  American  Photography.  He  has 
been  appointed  American  Commissioner,  and 
he  will  also  assist  Herr  Diihrkoop  in  com- 
pleting the  collection  of  American  professional 
photographs. 

The  Photo-Secession  will  exhibit  as  a  whole. 


and  will  have  a  special  room  for  their  collec- 
tion. 

An  English  announcement  will  shortly  be 
ready,  and  may  be  obtained  by  any  intending 
exhibitor  from  Frank  R.  Fraprie,  6  Beacon 
street,  Boston.  Any  request  made  to  him  for 
fuller  information  will  be  promptly  answered. 
*      *      * 

Control  in  Platinum  Printing.— The  pic- 
torial worker  who  eschews  gum  and  the  oil 
printing  process  often  says  he  does  so  be- 
cause he  wants  a  process  which  will  give  him 
two  or  three  prints  alike.  So  he  falls  back  on 
carbon,  platinum,  or  bromide.  Yet  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  even  in  these  processes  he  docs  get 
two  prints  alike  if  he  is  modifying  his  methods 
in  any  way  so  as  to  produce  work  of  an  in- 
dividual character.  Given  a  negative  suited 
to  the  particular  process,  a  number  of  prints 
may  be  produced  all  alike  if  the  photographic 
process  is  left  purely  automatic.  The  results, 
however,  are  often  very  mechanical. 
three  kinds  of  control. 

In  the  platinum  process  there  are,  broadly, 
three  kinds  of  control  possible — control  of 
strength  or  contrast,  control  of  color  of  image, 
and  control  of  actual  values.  The  process 
gives  this  advantage:  that  progress  in  the  use 
of  control  methods  may  be  gradual  and  tenta- 
tive, the  worker  proceeding  by. easy  steps.  He 
thus  feels  his  way  cautiously,  while  such  a 
process  as  gum  is  a  veritable  leap  in  the  dark. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  plain,  straightforward 
platinum  printing  is  the  simplest  and  easiest 
of  the  printing  processes,  and  with  this  sim- 
plicity there  is  at  the  same  time  permanence 
and  artistic  effect.  The  addition  of  various 
substances  to  the  developing  bath,  the  use  of 
paper  in  different  conditions,  and  so  on,  con- 
stitute slight  changes,  and  do  not  introduce 
any  high  degree  of  uncertainty.  The  simplest 
control  method  consists  in  varying 

THE  temperature  OF  DEVELOPER. 

The  neutral  oxalate  of  potassium,  4  ozs. ; 
water,  24  ozs.,  which  constitutes  a  perfectly 
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effective  developing  solution,  should  be  used 
at  a  temperature  of  about  60  degrees  Fahr. 
If  colder  than  this,  development  is  slow,  and 
the  print  has  a  granular  appearance  which 
is  unpleasant.  The  delicate  gradations  in  the 
high  lights  are  often  lacking,  possibly  because 
the  platinum  salts  are  partly  dissolved  before 
any  reduction  of  them  takes  place.  If,  how- 
ever, the  temperature  of  the  developer  is  raised 
considerably,  say  to  100  degrees  Fahr.,  two 
effects  may  be  noticed :  the  contrast  of  the 
print  is  slightly  softened  and  the  color  of  the 
deposit  appears  warmer.  With  certain  papers 
this  "mellowness,*  which  is  so  desirable  from  a 
pictorial  point  of  view  for  many  subjects,  may 
be  still  further  increased  by  the  use  of  old 
paper  which  has  become  slightly  deteriorated 
by  damp,  or  even  by  long  keeping  apart  from 
damp. 

INCREASE  OF  CONTRAST. 

When  a  negative  is  almost  strong  enough 
to  give  the  effect  desired  it  is  a  very  risky 
thing  to  intensify  it,  the  danger  of  getting 
a  hard  result  being  considerable.  Printing 
in  a  weak  light  may  be  restored  to,  but  is 
apt  to  be  tedious,  and  is  often  insufficient.  In 
the  manufacture  of  platinum  paper  it  is  usual 
to  add  to  the  iron  and  platinum  salts  a  little 
of  some  oxidizing  agent,  chlorate  of  potash 
being  generally  used,  which  gives  vigor  to  the 
print.  An  oxidizer  may  be  added  to  the  de- 
veloping bath,  however,  and  the  most  con- 
venient salt  is  potassium  bichromate.  To  10 
ozs.  of  the  oxalate  developer  50  minims  of 
a  saturated  solution  (at  normal  roomtem- 
perature,  say  60  degrees  Farh.)  of  bichromate 
is  added,  and  the  increase  of  contrast  of  the 
print  is  noticeable.  Where  advantage  is  being 
taken  of  this  method  it  is  necessary  to  print 
considerably  stronger  than  for  ordinary  de- 
velopment, or  the  print  has  a  washed-out  ap- 
pearance. The  amount  of  bichromate  added 
may  be  varied  from  50  minims  down  to  2 
or  3,  and  an  experiment  or  two  will  soon 
show  how  much  is  required  to  give  the  desired 
effect,  starting  naturally  with  little,  and  in- 
creasing as  may  be  necessary. 

MODIFICATION    OF    COLOR. 

Apart  from  the  regular  sepia  papers  manu- 
factured by  the  Platinotype  Company,  whch, 
developed  with  their  special  salts,  give  a  rich 
warm  sepia,  it  is  possible  to  get  warm  colors 
with  ordinary  papers  by  the  addition  of  mer- 
cury bichloride  to  the  developing  bath.  Here, 


again,  some  little  experiment  is  necessary,  for 
an  addition  which  would  give  a  quite  satis- 
factory result  with  one  subject  might  not 
answer  for  another.  The  following  will  be 
found  a  good  starting  point: — Add  to  10  ozs. 
of  the  oxalate  solution  J^  oz.  of  a  solution-  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  (i  oz.  in  water  40  ozs.) 
Probably  the  color  of  the  developed  print  will 
be  a  warm  black,  and  as  the  proportion  of 
mercury  is  increased  the  color  becomes  warm- 
er. The  best  effects  are  obtained  when  a 
warm  black  only  is  aimed  at,  and  many  very 
fine  platinotype  prints  developed  in  such  a 
bath  may  be  seen  at  the  leading  exhibitions. 
The  mellow  effect  is  suitable  for  some  por- 
traits, and  especially  for  interior  architecture. 

FOR    A    DISTINCT    SEPIA 

the  most  satisfactory  formula  is  that  of  C.  F. 
Inston,  which  is  as  follows : — 

A. — Potass.   Oxalate 2  ozs. 

Water   14  ozs. 

B. — Potass.  Citrate  150  grains 

Citric  Acid   240  grains 

Bichloride  of  Mercury   . .  90  grains 

Water  14  ozs. 

Take  an  ounce  of  each  of  A.  and  B.,  warm  to 
about  80  degrees  Fahr.,  and,  placing  the  print 
face  upwards  in  a  clean  and  perfectly  dry  dish, 
pour  the  developer  over  it.  When  fully  de- 
veloped pass  into  a  hydrochloric  acid  bath  of 
the  strength  of  i  in  200.  In  all  cases  where 
mercury  is  employed  for  the  production  of 
warmer  colors  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  acid 
baths  a  good  deal  weaker  than  the  normal  i 
in  60,  or  the  lighter  tones  of  the  print  appear 
to  be  reduced  in  strength,  or  even  eaten  away. 
These  warm  black  or  brown  prints  sometimes 
have  a  lack  of  brilliance  or  richness  in  the 
shadows  which  is  often  remedied  by  the  use 
of  some  encaustic  paste.  This,  however,  is 
liable  to  give  too  much  gloss,  and  that  not 
always  very  even,  and  such  prints  held  in  the 
hand  have  not  so  satisfactory  an  appearance 
as  when  under  glass  in  a  frame.  Sizing  the 
print  gives  a  richness  and  strength  to  it  with- 
out any  very  pronounced  shine — in  fact,  the 
surface  appearance  may  be  described  as  sheen. 
After  the  print  has  been  washed  and  dried  it 
may  be  immersed  in  gelatine  i  oz..  water  20 
ozs.,  thymal  5  drops,  which  should  be  hot 
and  quite  fluid,  so  that  when  the  print  is  lifted 
out  and  pinned  up  by  one  corner  the  super- 
fluous gelatine  solution  will  rapidly  drain  off. 
This  sizing  should  be  done  in  a  warm  room. 
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or  the  gelatine  may  slightly  set  before  drain- 
ing is  complete. 

The  third  kind  of  control — control  of  values 
— must   be   left    for    future   consideration. 

— Photographic   News. 


Clouds,  by  Josiah  Trusthorpe. — When  the 
use  of  orthochromatic  plates  and  light  filters 
for  landscape  purposes  began  to  get  usual, 
there  were  people  who  foretold  that  the  old- 
fashioned  methods  of  printing  in  skies  by 
double  printing  would  disappear  or,  at  least, 
would  no  longer  be  used  by  the  leading  work- 
ers. Time  has  not  shown  this  prophecy  to 
be  correct.  The  trouble  is  that  it  is  so  seldom 
that  the  sky  we  want  is  to  be  seen  with  the 
view  we  want.  We  may  get  the  two  separately 
over  and  over  again,  but  to  get  them  together 
means  a  degree  of  good  luck  that  is  almost 
uncanny. 

It  is  unsafe  to  speak  much  without  the  book, 
but  one  cannot  help  assuming,  in  some  of  the 
exhibition  work  shown  during  the  last  winter, 
that  the  clouds  and  landscape  were  on  the 
same  plate,  from  the  very  fact  that  had  the 
photographer  been  printing  in  clouds  he  would 
have  been  able  to  use  forms  that  would  have 
helped  his  composition  more. 

It  is  too  much  to  assume  that,  because  we 
are  using  a  perfectly  adjusted  orthochromatic 
plate  and  light  filter,  therefore  we  shall  get 
the  clouds  in  their  true  values.  We  may, 
under  exceptionally  favorable  circumstances, 
but  are  not  likely  to  do  so  often.  This  is 
not  from  any  failure  of  the  plate  in  color 
rendering,  but  simply  because,  if  we  are  to  ex- 
pose long  enough  to  get  the  foreground 
shadows  properly,  the  sky  will  be  over-ex- 
posed. We  can  remedy  this  to  some  extent 
with  blue  sky  by  using  a  very  deep  screen,  but 
as  this  over-corrects  the  landscape  we  are  no 
better  off  at  the  finish. 

What,  then,  is  the  photographer  to  do  if 
he  finds  that  he  has  a  landscape  ready  furnish- 
ed by  nature  with  suitable  clouds?  If  he  has 
got  ordinary  plates  and  no  light  filter,  he  can- 
not hope  to  do  much,  but  he  can  do  a  little. 
The  best  plan  is  to  stop  down  as  much  as 
possible,  so  as  to  bring  the  exposure  within 
a  manageable  period — say  three  or  four 
seconds,  if  this  can  be  done.  This  means 
f/45  or  f/64  with  no  very  fast  plate,  while  if 
the  plate  is  a  fast  one  we  must  e'en  do  the 
best  we  can.  The  exposure  is  made  with  the 
cap,  and  during  the  time  of  exposure  the  cap 


is  held  close  in  front  of  the  lens,  but  not  touch- 
ing it,  and  is  moved  up  and  down,  so  that  at 
its  highest  the  bottom  of  the  curve  of  the  cap 
is  just  above  the  hood  of  the  lens,  and  at  its 
lowest  it  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  diameter 
of  the  lens  down,  leaving  only  the  lower  third 
uncovered.  This  is  a  severe  measure,  and 
when  foreground  shadows  extend  right  up 
against  the  sky  it  cannot  be  employed,  but  in 
any  other  case  it  will  be  found  that  quite  a 
lot  can  be  done  towards  keeping  the  clouds 
in  this  way. 

If  the  photographer  has  a  color  sensitive 
plate  and  light  filter,  he  may  still  do  this  shad- 
ing with  advantage,  and  will  find  it  easier  to 
accomplish  because  of  the  way  the  screen  pro- 
longs the  exposure. 

Over-exposure  must  be  guarded  against,  be- 
cause this  it  is  which  causes  the  clouds  to  get 
blocked  up  in  an  unprintably  dense  sky. 

The  concurrence  of  a  suitable  sky  with  the 
landscape  is  sufficiently  unusual  to  justify 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  one  plate.  If 
one,  then,  is  used  as  described,  a  second  may 
be  exposed  for  the  landscape  only,  disregard- 
ing the  sky,  and  a  third  for  the  sky  only, 
disregarding  the  landscape.  As  the  two  latter 
are  to  be  used  together  for  double  printing, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  cam- 
era is  not  shifted  in  the  slightest  between  the 
two  exposures.  When  these  last  two  are  de- 
veloped, we  shall  find  that  the  landscape  will 
print  with  a  white  sky.  The  cloud  negative 
must  then  have  the  whole  of  its  landscape  por- 
tion carefully  blocked  out  on  the  film,  and  is 
then  adjusted  on  the  print,  and  the  sky  is  print- 
ed im  For  blocking  out,  I  prefer  to  use  a  strong 
solution  of  eosin  in  water  to  Indian  ink,  be- 
cause the  dye  leaves  the  landscape  clear,  if 
non-actinic,  and  makes  the  adjustment  of  the 
cloud  negative  on  the  print  very  much  easier. 
In  fact,  if  the  sky  and  landscape  do  harmonize, 
this  method  is  a  better  way  of  faithfully  re- 
producing the  effect  on  the  print  than  any 
other,  and  by  reason  of  the  accurate  corres- 
pondence between  the  two  negatives  is  very 
little  trouble. 

If  clouds  and  landscape  are  on  the  same 
plate,  it  may  happen  that,  although  the  clouds 
can  be  seen  quite  distinctly  in  the  negative, 
they  do  not  print  out.  In  such  a  case  we 
must  resort  to  shading;  but  there  is  at  once 
a  danger.  If  any  foreground  objects,  such  as 
trees  or  masts,  project  up  into  the  sky  por- 
tion, it  will  be  found  almost  impossible  to 
avoid    making    them    appear    much    too    dark 
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While  we  are  printing:  the  sky,  perhaps  twice 
as  long  as  the  lower  part  of  the  negative  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  clouds,  these  parts  are 
also  being  printed  twice  as  long.  This  is  a 
point  that  many  a  photographer  overlooks; 
and  pictures  can  be  seen  at  almost  every  ex- 
hibition— even  the  leading  exhibitions — suffer- 
ing from  this  defect  Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to 
prevent  it  by  a  very  simple  device.  The  back 
of  the  negative  is  covered  with  tracing  paper 
in  the  usual  way,  and  pencil  work  is  applied 
to  this  so  as  to  hold  back  these  particular  pro- 
jecting parts  of  the  foreground,  so  that  were 
the  whole  printed  in  a  straightforward  way 
they  would  appear  much  too  light.  Then  when 
we  come  to  shade  the  negative,  so  that  the 
sky  part  gets  extra  printing,  these  come  down 
to  their  right  depth  or  thereabouts — there  is 
a  fairly  wide  margin — while  the  clouds  are 
printing  out. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  the 
clouds  were  there  at  the  time  that  therefore 
they  are  suitable ;  it  by  no  means  follows.  The 
writer  has  a  print  which  more  than  once  has 
been  condemned  because  the  sky  is  out  of 
keeping  with  the  rest,  and  at  least  one  "pic- 
torial" authority  has  said  that  such  a  sky 
should  not  have  been  introduced  into  the  pic- 
ture. As  a  matter  of  fact,  clouds  and  land- 
scape are  all  on  one  plate,  and  print  without 
any  dodging,  but  the  criticism  is  neverthe- 
less well  founded.  They  are  unsuitable.  There 
is  a  fine  cloud  form,  but  it  is  buried  behind 
a  mass  of  trees,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  picture,  where  there  is  a  considerable  space 
which   wants   some  decided  mass  in  the  sky 


to  occupy  it,  there  is  little  more  than  a  blank. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  print  in  a  sky, 
which  might  very  well  have  been  more  suitable. 

When  the  photographer  happens  to  see  the 
cloud  effect  he  wants,  he  should  certainly  lose 
no  time  in  securing  it  The  fine  masses  of 
cumulus,  which  are  what  are  most  valuable  to 
the  picture-maker,  nearly  always  move  much 
faster  than  we  are  apt  to  think;  and  by  the 
time  the  camera  has  been  set  up,  focused,  the 
screen  fitted,  and  the  plate  put  in,  if  these  are 
done  at  all  deliberately,  the  effect  may  have 
vanished.  There  is  just  one  chance,  and  that 
is  that  on  such  a  day  the  cloud  forms  often 
repeat  themselves,  and  by  waiting  we  may 
get  a  second  opportunity,  perhaps  even  better 
than  the  one  we  got  at  first 

Printing  in  clouds  from  separate  negatives 
has  been  described  so  often  that  there  is  no 
need  to  refer  further  to  it  here;  but  it  ought 
to  be  added  that  in  all  cloud  photography  the 
advantages  of  a  backed  plate  are  very  great 
indeed.  In  fact,  the  user  of  an  unbacked 
plate  handicaps  himself  very  much. 

In  developing  negatives  with  clouds  in  them, 
we  must  be  particularly  careful  not  to  over- 
develop. It  must  be  remembered  that  in  a 
sky  which  is  to  be  printed  out  we  do  not  need 
anything  like  the  contrast  that  we  must  have 
in  one  which  is  to  be  kept  white.  This  ap- 
plies especially  to  negatives  on  color  sensitive 
plates  obtained  with  a  light  filter.  Such  nega- 
tives, if  they  are  to  print  properly,  will  always 
seem  to  be  much  thinner  than  negatives  on 
ordinary,  that  is  to  say,  not  color  sensitive 
plates. — Ph  0  tography. 


Items  of  Interest 
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Taprell,  Loom  is  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  are 
always  on  deck  when  it  comes  to  getting  out 
new  style  card  mounts.  The  enterprising  pro- 
fessional well  knows  that  the  beauty  of  his 
work  is  best  shown  by  an  attractive  mounting. 
Taprell,  Loomis  &  Co.  have  styles  to  suit  all 
tastes  and  needs.  A  sample  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents  in  stamps. 


out  the  United  States  with  their  charming 
studies  of  bird  life.  In  the  volume  of  over 
200  pages  profusely  illustrated  with  various 
species  from  the  tiny  humming  bird  to  the 
lordly  eagle,  there  has  been  gathered  together 
a  vast  fund  of  information  that  will  be  a 
delight  and  inspiration  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  fascinating  pursuit  of  pic- 
turing the  winged  dwellers  of  the  air. 


The  Sprague  &  Hathaway  Co.,  of  West 
Somerville,  Mass.,  makers  of  bromide  enlarge- 
ments, frames,  etc.,  have  issued  a  very  clever 
little  pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a  "Diary  of  an 
Unsuccessful  Photographer,"  that  is  full  of 
wise  suggestions  for  all  photographers  in  this 
period  of  financial  stress  and  storm.  We  be- 
lieve in  passing  a  good  thing  along  and  urge 
you,  one  and  all,  to  write  for  a  copy. 


Have  You  Tried  Ampere  Paper  the  col- 
lodion matte  printing  out  paper  made  by  the 
Defender  Photo  Supply  Co.,  1332  Argo  Park, 
Rochester  N.  Y.  ?  It  will  be  well  worth  your 
while  to  invest  in  a  gross  and  try  it  out  to 
see  when  it  suits  your  individual  needs.  Their 
interesting  booklet,  "Money  Talks,"  will  also 
be  of  value  to  you.  The  booklet  may  be  had 
for  the  asking. 


The  Voigtlander  &  Sohn  A.  G.  Optical 
Works,  owing  to  increased  business,  have 
moved  their  New  York  offices  from  West  23rd 
street  to  the  finely  equipped  Brunswick  build- 
ing, 225  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city.  Their 
catalogue  tells  about  the  various  lenses  which 
may  be  fitted  to  kodaks  without  the  addition 
of  new  shutters. 

♦      ♦      ♦ 

American  Birds,  by  William  Lovell  Finley. 
illustrated  from  photographs  by  Herman  T. 
Bohlman  and  the  author.  Published  by  Chas. 
Scribners'  Sons,  New  York. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  authors  have  been 
delighting  the  readers  of  magazines  through- 


THr.ouGH  Italy  with  Car  and  Camera,  by 
Dan  Fellows  Piatt.  Published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.     Price.  $5.00. 

This  is  a  pleasing  narrative  account  of  a 
trip  to  various  points  of  Italy  in  quest  of  the 
picturesque  in  art  and  beautiful  scenery.  The 
greatest  value  the  photographer  will  find  in  the 
work  is  the  number  of  illustrations  of  famous 
paintings.  The  personal  element  enters  in 
great  measure  and  possibly  detracts  somewhat 
from  its  instructive  features.  The  book  will 
be  serviceable  for  anyone  contemplating  a 
similar  journey. 


Photographers'  Association  of  Iowa. — The 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  Iowa  held  its  annual  meeting 
on  November  12,  1907,  and  arranged  for  the 
Eighteenth  Annual  Convention  to  be  held  at 
Davenport.  The  convention  dates  will  be  May 
12,  13,  14,  and  15,  1908.  An  attractive  and 
instructive  program  is  being  prepared  which 
is  bound  to  please  and  you  cannot  afford  to 
miss  it. 

Make  a  large  circle  around  May  12th,  13th, 
14th,  and  15th,  1908,  on  your  calendar.  Shut 
up  shop  for  a  few  days.  Come  to  the  con- 
vention, and  you  will  find  it  money  well 
spent. 

T.  Will  Runkle,  Secretar>% 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


The  Photographers'  Association  of  Illi- 
nois will  hold  their  Tenth  Annual  Convention, 
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at  Joliet,  111.,  May  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  1908. 
Particulars  may  be  had  from  H.  W.  Harper, 
Secretary,  407  JeflFerson  street,  Joliet,  111. 


Nebraska  Photographers'  Association, 
Nineteenth  Annual  Convention,  Fremont,  June 
23,  24,  25,  26,  1908. 

At  this  convention  we  shall  adopt  the  school 
j)lan.  Photography  will  be  taught  in  all  its 
branches.  The  work  will  be  done  in  classes 
under  competent  instructors,  and  it  is  import- 
ant that  every  one  be  on  hand  at  the  start  in 
order  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  all  that  is  to 
be  said  and  done. 

At  intervals  during  the  sessions  of  this 
school  there  will  be  lectures  by  prominent 
people  on  the  different  phases  of  our  pro- 
fession^  and  every  photographer  who  wishes  to 
keep  up  with  the  procession  should  make  it  a 
point  to  attend. 

The  various  classes  of  exhibits  will  receive 
medals  as  heretofore. 

Alfred  T.  Anderson,  Secretary. 
Kearney,  Neb. 


An  Emergency  Camera  Stand. — Very  fre- 
quently the  amateur  photographer  is  called 
upon  at  a  moment's  notice  to  take  a  family 
group  in  the  back  garden,  and  to  his  disgust 
has  not  brought  his  tripod.  The  usual  method 
of  procedure  is  to  fetch  out  some  rickety 
boxes  and  pile  them  on  a  beer-barrel  or  old 
chair,  put  a  book  on  top,  and  trust  that  the 
camera  is  steady. 

A  simpler,  neater,  and  more  effective  method 
is  as  follows :  Obtain  three  sticks  of  ap- 
proximately equal  length.    There  are  plenty  in 


the  garden;  commandeer  the  dahlia  stalks,  or, 
failing  those,  use  walking  sticks  or  umbrellas 
with  straight  handles.  Tie  these  together 
about  four  inches  from  the  top,  and  set  them 
up  like  a  gipsy's  cooking  tripod.  Then  invert 
a  flowerpot  over  the  top,  and  you  will  have 
a  firm,  serviceable  camera  stand,  ready  for  any 
emergency. 

*       *      * 

"Translucing"  Paper. — ^Johann  Mai  has 
been  experimenting  on  methods  of  rendering 
paper  translucent,  and  recommends  as  the  best 
method  he  has  been  able  to  find,  the  use  of 
the  following  varnish  : — 

Powdered  resin   4  ounces. 

Gum  elemi  4      '' 

Paraffin  wax  2 

Rectified  spirits  of  turpentine.  ..12  " 
Place  in  a  large  clean  enamelled  saucepan,  and 
heat  over  a  fire  or  gas  stove,  with  sonstant 
stirring,  until  the  mixture  boils  and  froths  up 
to  till  the  pan.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  allow 
to  cool  a  little,  then  add  another  twelve  ounces 
of  rectified  spirit  of  turpentine,  stir  thoroughly, 
then  pour  into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  and  cork 
well.  In  the  melting  there  is  a  liability  for 
the  mixture  to  catch  fire  (especially  if  the 
stirring  is  slackened),  therefore  a  close-fitting 
lid  or  a  flat  board  large  enough  to  cover  the 
top  of  the  pan  should  be  kept  at  hand  during 
the  melting.  To  use,  lay  the  prints  face  down- 
ward on  clean  blotting,  and  stretch  with  draw- 
ing pin  on  a  board.  Use  a  broad  flat  brush 
well  charged  with  the  varnish,  and  with  a 
few  sweeps  quickly  cover  the  whole  back  of 
the  print,  then  allow  to  dry.  If  white  spots 
appear  gfive  another  coat,  or  even  two  more 
coats,  of  the  varnish. 


Classified  Advertisements 

Advertisements  for  insertion  under  this  heading  will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate 
of  25c  a  line,  about  eight  words  to  the  line.    Cash  must  accompany  copy  in  all  cases. 

Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  received  at  office  one  week  in  advance  of  the 
day  of  publication.  Advertisers  receive  a  copy  of  the  journal  free  to  certify  the 
correctness  of  the  insertion. 

Rates  for  diiplay  ftdvertuing  sent  on  application. 


HAVB  YOUR  LOCAL  VISW8  MADE  INTO 

POSTCARDS 

AND  SOUVENIR  ALBUMS 
FINEST  AMERICAN  MADE 

The  Albertypo  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AN   ELEGANT   OPPORTUNITY   FOR   A 
LIVE  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

In  one  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares  of  Pitts- 
burg. Pa.,  next  door  to  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch 
Building,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  there  will  be  va- 
cant on  or  before  April  1st,  1908,  a  complete 
Photographic  Studio  vrith  a  modern  apartment 
of  five  living  rooms  and  bath. 

We  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  good  man 
for  this  studio.  The  rental  is  only  One  Hun- 
dred ($100.)  Dollars  per  month,  which  also  in- 
cludes living  apartment. 

Studio  complete  in  every  detail.  Splendid 
opening  for  good  man  to  work  up  quite  a  trade. 
No  gallery  within  fifteen  blocks  on  either  side. 
Pittsburg  is  one  of  the  best  money-making 
cities  in  the  world. 

For  full  particulars  write  to 

H.  M.  HERMAN, 
1010  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

NEW  CAMERA— For  Posi  Cards  and  Cab- 
inets. Uses  4X  X  b}4  plates,  and  6X  in-  lens. 
Best  quality.  Has  many  adjustments.  Sold 
with  lens  or  without.  Send  for  circular.  J.  M. 
Hamilton,  413  N.  9th.  St  ,  Monmouth,  111. 

STEREOSCOPE  Negative  and  glass 
stereos  bought  by 

A.   FUHRMANN, 

Berlin,  W.  Passage,  Germany. 

FOR  SALE— First  class  Studio  in  Cali- 
fornia. Doing  good  business.  Very  reason- 
able.    Apply  to 

HUGH  S.  WALLACE.  510  S.  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


I  FURNISH  KODAK  FILM  FREE.~ 
Films  developed  and  printed  promptly,  by  mail. 
Velox  prints  and  post  cards, highest  grade  work. 
Write  to-day  for  price  list  and  special  offers. 

HOMER  HOWRY,  •aoaCarondelet  St. 
Dept.  H  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


AS  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  goes 
out  of  print  on  publicat  ion,  send  your  renewal 
subscription  promptly  if  you  wish  to  have  your 
file  for  1908  complete. 

FOR  SALE— Studio  on  Long  Island,  owner 
interested  in  iron  business.  Particulars  on 
request.  M.  H.  M. .  24  Gerard  Court.  Patchogue, 
L.   I. 

FOR  SALE— One  secondhand  No.  4  East- 
man Panoiam  Kodak  and  carrying  case;  sell 
for  $12.00.  Julius  B.  Peterson,  I.<ouise,  Texas. 

FOR  RENT— Photo  Gallery,  established 
over  fifty  years,  opposite  post  office.  Address 
W.  A.  HuBER.  Mam  St.,  Mechanicsburg  Pa. 

STUDIO  FOR  SALE— Massachusetts  City, 
100,000  inhabitants,  excellent  opportunity. 
Address  Photographic  Times. 


WELL  LOCATED  Gallery,  no  opposition, 
low  rent,  all  improvements.  Chubbuck,  Rock- 
away  Beach,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Photograph  Car;  call,  or  write 
to  W.  E.  Bowers,  Sigoumey,  Keokuk  Co.,  la. 


EXTRA!    EXTRA!!    EXTRA!!! 

New  Bargain  List  No.  1 4  now  ready. 
Do  not  purchase  until  you  have  seen 
this  list.  It  will  save  dollars  for  you. 

N.Y.  Camera  Exchange,  1 14  Fulton  St. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Pbotockaphic  Times. 
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Erastman    Kodak    Company 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  Th9  Kodak  dtp. 


FLASH  FAILURES. 

Under  this  heading  one  of  the  foreign 
photographic  journals  gives  a  number 
of  the  common  faults  in  this  interesting 
branch  of  photography,  and  their 
cause  as  follows  : 

1.  The  lighting  is  hard,  the  shadows 
lack  detail  and  the  high-lights  are  over- 
exposed. 

The  Catise:  The  flashlight  is  too 
concentrated,  and  too  near  the  sitter. 

The  Remedy  :  Use  Eastman  Flash 
Sheets,  as  they  afford  a  soft  diffused 
light,  and  may  be  pinned  to  a  card  and 
placed  at  any  distance  from  the  sub- 
ject quickly  and  conveniently. 

2.  The  eyes  of  the  sitter  are  closed 
and  ( he  or  she)  appears  asleep. 

The  Cause:  The  flash  has  been  too 
sudden,  and  the  eyes  have  been  in- 
stinctively shut  at  the  moment  of 
exposure. 

The  Remedy :  Do  not  turn  down 
the  lights  in  the  room.  Use  Eastman 
Flash  Sheets,  as  their  soft  light  and 
comparatively  slow  burning  (about 
two  seconds)  do  not  distress  the 
eyes. 

3.  The  portrait  or  subject  appears 
misty  and  foggy. 

The  Cause:  The  light  from  the 
flash  has  impinged  on  the  lens  and 
fogged  the  plate. 

4.  The  portrait  appears  flat  and 
lifeless. 

The  Cause  :  The  lighting  has  been 
too  much  in  front  and  probably  too 
low. 

The  Remedy  :  For  both  faults  (Nos. 
3  and  4)  Eastman's  Flash  Sheets  again 
afford  the  remedy.  They  are  small 
and  easily  handled  so  they  may  be 
placed  in  any  position  and  being  of 
uniform  size  and  illuminating  power, 
but  little  experience  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  exact  spread  of  the  light. 

5.  The  flash  refuses  to  ignite,  but 
splutters. 

The  Cause :     The  powder  is  damp. 

The  Remedy,     Use  Eastman  Flash 

Sheets,  as  they  are  packed  in  heavy 


envelopes  and  further  protected  by 
being  wrapped  in  damp-proof  paper. 

6.     The  Flash  lamp  explodes. 

TTie  Cause:  A  flash  powder  mix- 
ture has  been  used  in  the  lamp. 

The  Remedy  :  The  safest  and  sur- 
est self  burning  flash  preparation  ever 
made  is  Eastman's  Flash  Sheets. 

For  all  purposes  not  demanding  the 
illumination  of  a  great  area  Eastman's 
Flash  Sheets  are  ideal,  as  they  are  uni- 
form in  illuminating  value,  and  are 
simple  to  handle. 

Flashlight  photography  with  the 
Kodak  and  Eastman's  Flash  Sheets  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  all  the 
branches  of  amateur  picture  making, 
and  doubly  so  if  you  possess  a  copy  of 
our  booklet.  **  Amateur  Portraiture  by 
Flashlight",  which  is  yours  for  the 
asking. 


MOUNTING  ON  THIN 

LEAVES, 

It  is  true  that  in  making  up  an 
album  of  prints,  the  amateur  usually 
makes  all  his  prints  on  one  kind  of 
paper,  say  Velox,  but,  sometimes,  in 
a  miscellaneous  collection,  prints  on 
other  papers  will  be  included.  When 
it  comes  to  mounting  these  prints, 
with  any  of  the  ordinary  mountants, 
his  troubles  begin  :  Different  papers 
have  a  different  ''puir',  that  is  they 
expand  more  or  less  when  the  mount- 
ant  is  applied,  and  in  drying,  contract 
with  a  tantiiizing  irregularity,  and 
even  if  only  tipped  at  the  corners  or 
mounted  along  the  top  only,  will 
cause  the  album  leaf  to  pucker  and 
buckle  in  any  thing  but  a  pleasing 
manner.  The  solution  of  this  prol^ 
lem  is  to  employ  some  mountant  that 
will  neither  contract  or  expand  the 
prints,  then  there  will  be  no  "pull", 
and  the  prints  may  be  mounted  solid 
with  the  assurance  that  the  mount, 
even  a  very  thin  one,  will  remain  per- 
fectly fiat.      Kodak   Dry    Mounting 
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Erastman    Kodak    Company 
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Tissue  solves  this  problem  easily  and 
perfectly. 

The  tissue  is  simply  a  very  thin 
sheet  coated  on  both  sides  with  a  most 
tenacious  adhesive,  water  proof,  so 
that  heat  must  be  employed  to  make 
it  stick.  All  you  have  to  do,  to 
mount  with  the  tissue,  is  to  tack  a 
sheet  of  the  tissue  to  the  back  of  the 
mount  with  the  point  of  a  hot  fiatiron, 
then  place  the  print  in  proper  position 
on  the  mount  or  album  leaf  and  press 
for  a  moment  with  the  hot  iron — 
that's  all. 

Your  print  is  mounted  solid,  flat 
and  without  curl  or  buckle — ^and  you 
could  soak  it  in  water  for  days  and  it 
wouldn't  budge.  If  you  want  to 
remove  it,  another  hot  flat  iron  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  do  the  trick. 

Kodak  Dry  Mounting  Tissue  does 
the  work  perfecdy  and  quickly,  and 
is  the  Kodak — the  only  way  of  mount- 
ing— with  the  bother  left  out 

Ask  your  dealer. 


SERIOUS  WORK. 

It  IS  not  such  a  far  cry  back  to  the 
time  when  the  amateur  desiring  to  enter 
into  the  pictorialist  field,  deemed  it  in- 
cumbent upon  himself  to  purchase  the 
largest  and  heaviest  outfit  his  purse 
would  stand — whether  his  physical 
make-up  would  stand  it  or  not  was  an 
afterthought — Sometimes,  however, 
circumstances  prevented  the  carrying 
of  the  large  outflt,  and  thus,  frequently, 
splendid  opportunities  for  picture  mak- 
ing were  lost.  Here  was  a  problem, 
what  could  take  the  place  of  the  splen- 
didly appointed,  though  bulky  outfit? 

The  only  thing  that  seemed  to  com- 
pletely fill  the  bill  was  the  dainty  little 
Pocket  Kodak — ^but  it  was  so  small, 
and  convenient,  and  simple — ^and — 
Oh,  well  !  what  was  the  use  consider- 
ing it,  it  was  too  easy  to  do  really  ser- 
ious work  with  :  Still,  the  subject  fas- 
cinated him.  further  examination  dem- 
onstrated that  every  feature  of  the 


Pocket  Kodak  was  perfect,  the  lenses 
were  excellent,  shutter  ditto,  focusing 
scale  accurate  and  finder  correct.  Must 
have  a  weak  spot  somewhere — how 
about  the  film,  surely  this  feature  was- 
also  too  convenient  to  make  really  first 
class  pictures  with. 

Again  disappointment,  he  found  that 
the  film  possessed  the  speed  and  lati- 
tude of  the  fastest  plates,  was  ortho- 
chromatic,  and  from  its  very  nature, 
non-halation,  likewise  it  was  exceed- 
ingly uniform  and  of  excellent  keeping 
quality.  He  also  found  that  it  was 
made  under  the  most  perfect  conditions 
possible,  and  by  men  of  many  years 
experience,  who  also  had  access  to  the 
formulae  of  the  best  plate  makers  in 
the  world. 

The  only  argument  against  the  little 
Pocket  Kodak  for  serious  work  was, 
that  it  didn't  look  serious;  when  it 
came  to  taking  first  class  pictures  it 
delivered  the  goods.  This  has  been 
the  experience  of  hundreds  of  our 
best  workers,  who,  emancipated  from 
the  drudgery  of  a  heavy  outfit,  find 
ample  time  for,  and  pleasure  in  pocket 
picture  making. 

Mr.  Frederick  I.  Monsen,  whose 
wonderful  pictures  of  the  Indians  of  the 
South-west,  have  excited  universal 
admiration,  uses  a  No.  3  Folding  Pock- 
et Kodak,  exclusively  in  his  work,  in 
fact,  Mr.  Monsen  states  that  many  of 
his  most  remarkable  pictures  could  not 
have  been  obtained  with  any  instru- 
ment other  than  the  Pocket  Kodak. 

The  following  letter  from  a  well 
known  Salon  exhibitor  voices  the 
ever  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
Pocket  Kodak  for  serious  work. 

November  26,  1907. 
Eastmaa  Kodak  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :— 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  five 
of  the  six  prints  accepted  from  me  by 
the  Final  Jury  of  the  Fourth  American 
Salon  were  made  with  No.  3  Folding 
Pocket  Kodak,  regular  equipment,  on 
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Eastman  N.  C.  Film,  developed  in  a 
tank  and  enlarged  on  Royal  and  Platino 
bromide.  This  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  strong  argument  against  the  state- 
ment so  frequently  made  that  "the 
Kodak  is  not  for  serious  work  "• 
Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  W.  F.  Zierath. 


wrong  he  lays  the  trouble  to  the  plate 
or  film  or  paper. 

Our  chemical  business  so  far  as 
dollars  and  cents  go  is  of  small  impor- 
tance compared  with  the  goods  with 
which  the  chemicals  are  used.  Our 
chemical  business  so  far  as  its  bearing 
upon  the  general  results  with  our 
sensitized  goods  is  concerned  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  We  cannot  afford 
to  put  out  cheap  and  inferior  chemicals. 
The  greatest  care  is  taken  therefore  in 
testing,  combining,  preparing.  And 
in  every  case  the  Eastman  chemicals 
bear  the  name  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  Don't  buy  or  use  the  chemicals 
that  are  put  up  with  John  Doe's  name 
on  them  with  the  idea  that  they  are 
*  •  just  the  same '  * .  They  are  not,  and 
moreover  they  will  not  give  the  same 
results. 


Getts  att  about  it 


NOT  THE  SAME. 

Under  no  circumstances  do  we  put 
up  goods  of  our  manufacture  under  a 
label  other  than  our  own.  When  a 
merchant  tries  to  sell  you  something 
under  another  label  with  the  claim  that 
it  b  "  the  same  as  Eastman's  " ,  he  has 
either  been  deceived  or  is  trying  to 
deceive  you. 

We  do  not  put  up  chemicals  for 
dealers  with  the  dealer's  name  on  them 
instead  of  our  own.  This  is  done  by 
some  manufacturers  of  powders  and 
solutions,  the  special  label  and  the 
special  discount  evidendy  being  the 
inducement  for  the  sale  of  the  "just 
the  same  as"  or  the  "just  as  good 
as"  goods. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  put  upon 
the  importance  of  pure  chemicals  for 
photographic  use.  The  man  whose 
sole  photogfraphic  business  is  putting 
up  and  selling  chemicals  for  such  use 
has  no  responsibility  beyond  his  busi- 
ness in  the  chemicals.    When  things  go 


"The 
Modern  Way 
in 

Picture 
Making 


ff 


The  most  practical  and 
common-sense  book  ever 
published  for  the  ama- 
teur. Nearly  two  hundred 
pages,  beautifully  illus- 
trated.   Cloth  bound. 

PRICE,  $1.00 

All  Dealers 
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The 
Velox 
Book 


^ 


The  worktfit 
of  m  simpU 
ptp«r 
UpM  In 
•Imptc  t«rm». 


Get  better  acquainted  -with 

VELOX 

THE  VELOX  BOOK  IS  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 


LATEST    PRODUCT 
GLOSSY  VCLOX 
POST    CARDS. 


Nepera  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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VOIGTLANDER   LENSES 


FOR 


POCKET  KODAKS 


For  No.   3A  and   4  F.  P.  K. 

Dynar  No.  S    -     -    Special,    $25.00 
Colllnear  No.  %   -    Special,      90.00 

(Both  6  1-2  inch  focuf.) 


For  4  A.  F.  P.  K. 


Dynar  No.  4 
Colllnear  No.  4  - 


$S0.00 
49.50 


NO  NEW  SHUTTERS  REQUIRED 
FIT  RIGHT  INTO    KODAK    SHUTTERS 

CATALOGUE  FREE 


VOIGTLANDER  H  SOHN  A.  G.  optical  works 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE  NEW  EAGLE  ADJUSTABLE  DEVELOPING  TANK 


(patent  applied  for) 

BRASS  NICKELED 
ZINC  for  developing 

for  developing  fixine  and 

and  washing.  washing. 

No.    1-12-8^x4^  ll.oa  18.00 

No.    2  -  14  -  4  X  5  &  smaller  1.00  2.00 

No.    8- 12- 5  x7&  smaller  1.50  8.00 

No.    4  -  12  -  6J4  X  8^  &  smaller        1.75  8.60 

No.    5  -  12  .  8  X  10  &  smaller  2.00  5.00 

No.  11  -  Professional  size  for  48,  5x7  and  smaller       6.00 
No.  12  -  Professional  size  for  2»,  8x  10  and  smaller     7.50 


Sfnd  f«)R  Detailed  Cir(  ular. 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc. 

sr  EAST  NINTH  STREET. 
NEW  YORK. 


DONT  MAKE  THE  MISTAKE 
OF  THINKING  WE  HAVENT  GOT  THEM 

THE    LATEST    DIFFERENT    STYLES 

A  thousand  and  one  designs  with  new  surfaces,  original 
designs,  catchy  effects— yj/i/  tJt^  kind  that  attracts  trade 

THIS    IS    THE    DANA 

One  of  our  latest  designs  in  a  high  grade  Novelty, 

designed  specially  for  Black  and  White  Platinums 

Sample  on  receipt  of  five  2-cent  stamps 

Mannteetured  by 

TAPRELL.  LOOMIS  4  COMPANY.  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 

The  Lcadlno  Card  Novelty  House  ol  America 

At   Your  Dealers 
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Piffure  1. 


Figure  2. 


Figure  i.  Shows  the  great  spread  of  light  with  the  Eastman  Spreader  Flash 
Cartridge. 

Figure  3.  Shows  the  illumination  afforded  by  the  same  amount  of  the  same  flash 
powder  ignited  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

EASTMAN  SPREADER 
FLASH  CARTRIDGES 

afford  the  greatest  illumination  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  powder. 

Especially   convenient  w^hen   used  w^ith  the  Eastman 
Spreader  Flash  Cartridge  Pistol. 


EASTMAN'S  SPREADER  FLASH  CARTRIDGES. 


No.  1  per  package.  H  doz.. 

Ditto  No.  2, 

Ditto  No.  3,       -  .  •  -  -  • 

Eastman's  Spreader  Flash  Cartridge  Pistol. 


$  .60 
.40 
.25 
.50 


Amateur  Portraiturr  by  Flashltght 
sent  on  request. 


EASTMAN    KODAK  COMPANY. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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A  Startling  Discovery  in  Photography 

The 

ISOSTIGim/iR 

LENS 

The  Product  of  an  Entirely  New  Idea 

3000  Sold  the  First  Three  Months  in  London 

Series  11.  #5.8,  Series  111.  fy.y 

A  wonderful  new  wide  angrle  Series  IV.,  g\i\ng  90"  at  f6.3 

Comparison  f  Previous  Anastigmats,  4x5,  $45.00  —  $51.00. 
of  Prices    \  Isostigmars  -  4x5,  $18.00  —  $24.00. 

tsosiigmars  Hi  the  Kodaks 

Lenses  sent  on  10  days  trial  on  receipt  of  price  or  through  your  dealer. 

Price  lists  of  Isostigmars,  Enlarging  Outfits  and  Photoscripts  for  Titling 
Negatives,  sent  free. 

OVM.  1908  CLMAHANCB  CATAI,OGCB  IS  MOST  USUSUAl,.    SBSD  FOR  COPY. 

WnUMmS,  BRmm  a  EARU,  Oept.  S  ,  9ta  Chemtmui  St.,  PhUat§0§pMa,U.8.M. 

SOLS  AMBRICAS  AOMNTS  FOR  R.  Ss  J.  BBCK,  l,ONDON. 
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^3  A  Graf  lex  CameraL- 

^  A  new  camera  of  the  reflecting  type, 
which  takes  standard,  dayKght-loading  roll 
film,  no  extra  attachments  being  required. 
^  Like  the  regular  Auto  Graflex,  the  focus- 
ing screen  shows  the  object  to  be  photo- 
graphed full  size  of  plate  and  right-side  up 
at  the  instant  of  exposure. 

fl  The  Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter,  which 
works  at  any  speed  from  time  to  ttAht  of 
a  second,  is  also  a  part  of  this  camera. 

4  The  3  A  Graflex  loads  with  regular  3  A 
Kodak  film  for  photographs  3^  x  5)4. 

3  A  Graflex  with  Baosch  &  Lomb-Zeiss  Tessar  Lens,  $124.00 
Catalog  at  the  Dealers  or 

Folmer  (Si  Schwing  Co..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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Some  Pointers  on  Shutters 

C  The  efficiency  of  a  *' Bet ween-the- Lenses"  Shutter  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 

rapidity  with  which  it  opens  and  closes  and  to 
the  time  the  lens  remains  fully  open. 

C  In  the  XEXCELL  Sector  Shutter,  the  duration 
of  the  time  required  to  open  and  close  the  lens  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  making  the  XL  Sector 
Shutter  the  fastest  of  its  kind  on  the  market. 

This  is  true  of  the  Sector  Shutter  At  All  Speeds. 

C  The  speed  varies  between  i  second  and  i -150th 
of  a  second.  Bulb,  time,  and  instantaneous 
exposures  being  obtainable  with  either  finger  or 
mechanical  release. 

C  The  XL  Sector  Shutter  is  the  best  Kodak  and 
Hand  Camera  Shutter  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

TRY  ONE.      We  fit  them  for  you  free  of  charge.      To  be  had  from  all  dealers. 


For   Catalogue  and 
Particulars  Address 


C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co. 


52  E.  Union  Square.  NEW  YORK,  and  Heyworth    Building.  CHICAGO. 
Pacific  Coa«t  Agenu,  McMn.  Telgmann  V  Torka,  San  Francisco,  California. 


BERLIN 


PARIS 


LONDON 


ST.  PETERSBURG 


VIENNA 


Color 
Photographs 

AT  LAST 

Direct  from  nattsre  with 

\)M^ERE 

AUTOCHROM    PLATES 

Any  amateur  or  Professional 
photographer  with  an  ordinary 
camera  can  now  photograph  in 
natural  colors. 

''It's  all  in  the  plate" 

PLATES  AND  CHEMICALS  NOW  ON  SALE. 
Otsr  new  Sigma  emulsloa  Is  now  on  tBe  market* 
We  guarantee  this  to  be  twice  faster  than  any   other 
plate  manufactured. 

THE  LUMIERE   CO., 

1 1  West  27th  Street,  New  York 

Factonef: 
LYONS,  FRANCE        BURLINGTON,  VT. 


THE  BOOK  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

Practical,  Theoretic  and  Applied 

Edited  h  PAUL  N.  HASLUCK 

Whh  numerous  Illustrations  and  Working  Drawings 
Nearly  800  pages,  size  6z9H»  doth,  $3.00,  prepaid 

ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  UP-TO-DATE 

*j  Thk  Book  of  Photography  contains  in  one  worlc 
all  that  those  interested  in  Photography  require  to 
know  to  enable  them  to  atuin  success.  It  shows 
them  how  to  start  in  the  ri^ht  way,  how  to  follow 
up  first  efforts,  and  how  to  attain  proficiency. 
^  The  chapters  have  been  written  by  a  number  of 
well  qualified  experts  who  have  specialized  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  art. 

1  The  illustrations  show  clearly  how  the  opera- 
tions of  Developinff,  Toning  and  Fixing,  Retouch- 
ing, etc.,  etc.,  are  actually  done,  and  a  large  number 
of^ working  drawings  affording  invaluable  assis- 
tance to  the  amateur  and  professional  worker  are 
included. 

5  If  after  examination  you  are  not  satisfied  return 
the  book  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 


The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 

39  Union  Square  New  York  City 
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CHAS.  COOPER   &  CO. 


...CSTABLIJHED  IA57... 


Manufacturing  Chemists 
l2^ig£Tt^     and  Importers       ne^o^ 


t^K  "Wl^fe' 


WOlLHi  AT  NEWAILK.  NEW  JCILiCT 


CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 

Nitrate  Silver^  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold, 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystals  and  Granular.  Litmus 
Paper,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution,  Commercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acids,  Ethers,  Aqua  Am- 
monia,  Solulle   Cotton  for   Collodion   Paper 

WC  liANUFACTUItC   A    FULL   LINE    OF   CHEMICALJ,    MCDICINAU    AND  FOR  THE   ARTS  ANC 

TEXHNICAL    PURPOJE,J 


U  U  OlVyf  O     O  Wr^  PTXT    a  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 
-DlVvyiVlVy     \JJ\,  I  KJlLiLS     deodorizer.    Can  be  diluted  with 

32  parts  of  water 


VIONTHLT  price:  LIST  liJUCD.  REFINERJ  OF  PHOTO  SILVER  AND  OOLD  WAJTB 

When  MTiiting  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Iimes. 
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Empire  State 


The  Camera  That  Has  Everything  of 
Importance  to  the  Commercial  Worker 

Focuses  from  both  front  and  rear. 

Accommodates  lenses  of  the  widest  angle. 

Has  extra  long  bellows  draw,  swings,  reversible  back,  rising  and 

falling  front.     Pinion  actuated. 
Easy  to  operate — no  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 
Built  to  withstand   the  hardest  usage,   from  selected  kiln   dried 

mahogany. 
More  Empire  States  have  been  sold  than  all  other  view  cameras 

together. 
This  is  its  greatest  advertisement. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Go. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  wilting  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Tikes. 
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C.  I.  p.  are  used  only  by  food  workmen  who  appreciate  results. 

Results  Count  —  Do  You  ? 
Want  to  know  the  secret  of  success  ? 

It  is  Cramer's  Isochromatic  Plates. 
Three  Speeds:  Instantaneous,  Medium,  Slow.     One  Quality. 

G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

St.  Louis  New  York  Chicago 


M 


We  have  a  few  copies  left  of 

••In  NoLtvire's  ImoLge'' 

the  best  work  on  photography,  by 

W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 

Folloivinf:  are  Landscape  and  Figures 
some  of  the  Figures  and  Landscape 
Chapters  on      Genre 

rictorial      Telling  a  Story 
Ph  tography      Models 

The  Nude  in  Photography 
Portraiture  at  Home 
Children 

Photographing  Flowers 
Interiors 

and 
Over  one  hundred  handsome  illustrations  by  the  leading  photographers 
of  this  country  and  Europe. 

Lame,  8vo.      Cloth.     Decorated.    Full  Gilt.    Ir\  e^     ^1    qfl 
Box.    PublUKed  at  $2.50.    Price,  while  they  last  .  .     '4't*^v 
Sent  to  any  address,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 

Photographic  Times  Publishing  Ass'n. 
39  Vnloff\  Sq\iare,  New  York  City 


PICTURES  MOUNTED 


VITH 


HIGGINS' 

PHOTO 

MOUNTER 


HAVE  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  beat  re* 
suits  are  only  produced  by  the  best  methods  and  means— 
the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste— 

HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  Jar.) 
At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists*  Materials 

and  Stationery. 

A  8  oz.  Jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  oc 

circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.M.  HIGGINS&CO. 

Manufacturers 
NEW  YORK     CHICAGO       LONDON 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  St.,   (  Brooklyn*  N.  Y. 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St., )         U.  S.  A. 
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DAVS  WHITi:  PASTE. 

Finest  ever  made  for  Photographer's  works  and 

Artistic  use. 

SMOOTH  AS  A  COLD  CREAM.      Does  not 

L           wrinkle  the  paper,  or  curl  the  mounted  pictures, 

\          or  give  the  pasted  look,  or  soil  any-thing  on  which 

1         it  is  used. 

1           ABSOLUTELY  NEUTRAL. 

If              Will  never  spot  the  most  delicate  print— always 
1           sticks.     Keeps  in  perfect  condition  indefinitely. 
Does  not  sour  or  mould. 

THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL 

because  evet  y  atom  of  it  can  be  used ;  and  because 
there  is  more  of  it  —  Day's  half  pt.,   pt.,   and  qt. 
jars  have  full  10,  20  and  40  oz.  —  (not  8.  16  and 
82  oz. )    The  6  lb.  and  12  lb.    pails  give  most  for 
the  money.    6  lb.  pail  $1.00. 

FREE  SAMPLE  sent  to  any  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional. 

, 

— 

DIAMOND  PASTE  CO.,  70  Hamilton  St., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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The  Important  New  Handbook  to 
Artistic  Photography 

ANTONY  GUEST 

With  49  full-page  plates 


This  beautiful  octavo  book,  with  its  49  monotint  reproductions  of 
artistic  successes  in  photo^aphy,  is  not  only  something  to  delight  the 
lover  of  art,  but  a  practical  guide  book  to  the  methods  of  making 
artistic  prints  from  photographic  negatives.  The  proper  appreciation 
of  the  artistic  possibilities  of  a  subject,  the  rules  governing  point  of 
view,  composicion,  lighting  and  the  like,  are  dwelt  upon;  and  after- 
ward the  methods  of  treating  negative  and  print  in  order  to  produce 
such  qualities  as  are  shown  in  the  really  wonderful  pictures  which 
illustrate  the  book.  It  is  a  volume  which  will  appeal  to  all  artists,  and 
to  every  ambitious  amateur  in  photography. 


-'rice. 


$2.00  net,  postage   14  cents 
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0'*=«««Mar.  18th,  1908. 

Ansco  Company, 

Blnghamton,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Referring  to  the  matter  of  Films, 
and  the  samples  which  you  sent  us  some 
time  ago,  for  a  trial,  beg  to  advise  that 
we  have  been  very  thoroughly  surprised  In 
the  splendid  results  shown  on  this  new 
type  of  Film.  As  near  as  we  can  ascer- 
tain, your  Ansco  Film  Is  considerably  Fast- 
er .than  the Film,  Is  les^  bulky, 

and  yet  has  body  enough  to  work  well  and 
to  carry  well.  It  produo&s  a  very  sharp, 
clean  cut  Image  and  Is  the  most  satisfact- 
ory Film  we  have  ever  used. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  recommend 
same  In  connection  with  our  Camera  line 
during  the  coming  season.  Very  truly  yours, 
ALBAUQH-DOVER  CO. 

FHS-TR. 


Ansco  CoHipany^ 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK.  CITY;  40  E.  aiat  St.     IIOSTON,  MASS.,  101  Tremont  St.     ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  407  N.  Broadway 
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5TORY  TELLING  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

An  Appreciation  of  H,  B.  Conyers'  Work. 


BY  SIDNEY   ALLAN. 


HE  work  of 
H.  B.  Conyers, 
of  U  r  b  a  n  a, 
Ohio,  has  been 
known  to  ama- 
teurs for  years. 
He  has  never 
been  much  of 
a  n  exhibitor,, 
but  we  have 
frequently  seen 
reproductions 
of  his  various 
efforts  in  popu- 
lar as  well  as 
photographic 
magazines,  and 
learned  to  as- 
sociat e  his 
name  with  pic- 
tures of  street 

H.B  Conyers    UrchiuS,     UCWS- 

THE  ALLEY  BOSS  b^yg,  and  boot- 

blacks 

In  amateur  photography  Conyers  oc- 
cupies about  the  same  place  as  the  vener- 
able T.  G.  Brown  in  the  domains  of  genre 
painting,  and  his  depictions  are  every 
bit  as  clever,  spirited,  carefully  studied 
and  composed  as  those  of  the  "Raphael 


of  the  Bootblacks,"  as  Brown  is  some- 
times called  by  his  malicious  colleagues. 
They  both  appear  to  be  unable  to  get 
away  from  that  kind  of  subject.  At 
least  that  is  the  impression  the  public  g<ets 
from  their  /Work.  And  yet  Conyers,  as 
little  as  Brown,  devotes  himself  entirely 
to  this  well-known  and  popular  specialty. 
On  the  contrary  they  are  both  versatile 
and  treat  all  kinds  of  themes.  Conyers 
does  excellent  landscapes  and  farm 
studies.  Every  summer  when  August 
comes  (he  is  a  jeweller  by  profession)  he 
puts  away  all  business  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  roams  about  the  country  with 
the  camera.  Yet  the  results  of  these 
rambles,  no  matter  how  interesting  they 
are,  can  not  compete  in  popularity  with 
his  storytelling  pictures.  His  talent  is 
seen  to  the  best  advantage  with  the  latter, 
they  seem  to  suit  best  his  studious  tem- 
perament. When  a  new  idea  for  a  pic- 
ture occurs  to  him,  he  first  writes  it 
down,  thinks  about  it  perhaps  for  weeks, 
makes  a  rough  sketch  of  it  when  he  has 
planned  it  out  to  his  liking  and  files  it 
away  until  he  finds  suitable  models  who 
will  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  composi- 
tion already  completed  in  his  mind. 
The  result  is  always  a  picture  sudi  as 
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appeals  to  the  general  public.  It  may  not 
be  as  pictorial,  or  of  such  high  finish  as 
the  work  of  other  noted  amateurs,  but 
there  is  always  a  human  interest  in  it. 

There  are  many  amateurs — as  there 
are  painters — who  look  down  upon  story- 
telling as  something  unworthy  of  "artis- 
tic photography."  By  this  they  do  not  al- 
together mean  that  minute  study  of  de- 
tails and  exact  presentation  of  facts  make 
the  kind  of  picture  inferior  as  works  of 
art,  but  rather  that  they  lack  those 
technical  and  esthetic  qualities  which  are 
associated  with  the  most  advanced  phases 
of  photography. 

The  hatred  for  story-telling  pictures 
has  always  seemed  a  rather  futile  agita- 
tion to  me.  I  hold  the  opinion  that 
every  good  picture  must  be  something  of 
a  story-telling  picture,  the  whole  differ- 
ence between  the  phase  of  art  and  an- 
other lying  solely  in  the  treatment.  One 
man  will  tell  his  story  frankly,  the  other 
more  indirectly,  one  photographer,  put- 
ting the  accurate  depiction  of  life  as  he 


sees  it  above  mere  technical  accomplish- 
ments, will  indulge  in  realistic  interpreta- 
tions, while  a  second  will  be  more  in- 
terested in  tone  and  line  and  decorative 
arrangement  and  proceed  accordingly. 
And  yet  there  is  in  both,  the  same  careful 
study,  the  same  striving  to  get  at  the 
secrets  of  certain  types  of  humanity,  the 
same  desire  to  record  completely  and 
definitely  their  special  traits. 

There  is  room  for  all,  and  nothing  is 
more  illogical  and  unjust  than  to  criticize 
a  man  adversely  simply  because  he  does 
not  show  our  point  of  view.  The  critic's 
sole  business  should  be  to  investigate 
how  far  an  artist  has  succeeded  or  how 
far  he  has  failed  in  carrying  out  what  he 
attempted  to  do.  Conyers  wants  to  tell 
stories  and  he  generally  manages  to  tell 
them.  A  picture  like  "One  Match"  may 
not  appeal  to  longhaired  esthetes  w^th 
clerical  collars  and  abnormal  ties,  yet  it 
will  give  pleasure  to  any  one  with  any 
sense  of  humor  left.  Pictures  that  can 
draw  a  smile  are  by  far  too  scarce  in  the 
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THE  SMASHED  F/NGER 


H.  B.  Conyers 


world  of  ours.  This  one  surely  does. 
How  well  the  two  little  scamps  are  posed. 
The  way  they  are  seated,  how  they  hold 
their  papers  and  how  their  interest  is 
concentrated  in  the  one  match  in  their 
possession  is  all  as  easy  and  natural  as 
can  be  imagined.  They  are  in  their  work- 
ing clothes  (the  photographer  always  in- 
sists on  that  point)  clothes  in  which  they 
are  at  home,  they  apparently  have  for- 
gotten all  about  the  camera,  and  are  sole- 
ly interested  in  their  little  "act."  Also 
the  background,  some  secluded  nook 
away  from  the  busy  thoroughfares,  suits 
the  group  to  perfection.  A  quiet  humor 
pervades  the  whole  scene. 

The  pictures,  "A  Sick  Chum,''  and  "A 
Smashed  Finger,"  are  more  ambitious, 
but  in  my  opinion  not  quite  so  successful. 
In  one  picture  there  is  too  much  back- 
ground (too  many  confusing  details)  and 
in  the  other  one  too  little.  There  is  but  lit- 
tle fault  to  be  found  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  figures,  but  somehow  they  do  not 
pull    together   as    well    as    they    should. 


And  there  could  be  more  expression  of 
sympathy,  interest,  and  commiseration  on 
the  faces  of  the  little  chums  who  have 
accompanied  the  patient  to  the  doctor's 
office. 

I  am  very  fond  of  his  single  figure 
studies,  and  sometimes  think  that  they 
show  his  style  of  character  delineation  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  "story"  is  also 
in  them  the  principal  thing,  but  they  con- 
tain other  qualities  of  equal  attraction. 
The  nature  of  the  subject  makes  concen- 
tration of  interest  easier  and  permits 
broader  pictorial  treatment. 

Both  "A  Slim  Christmas"  and  "The 
Alley  Boss"'  are  interesting  as  light  and 
shade  studies.  The  latter  is  a  little 
masterpiece  in  its  way. 

Of  quite  a  diflFerent  nature  is  "At  the 
Junction."  This  picture  is  purely  illus- 
trative, and  an  excellent  example  of  what 
photography  might  accomplish  in  this 
hitherto  but  little  explored  field  of  por- 
traiture. 

Conyers  is  one  of  the   few  amateurs 
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AT  THE  J  V  SCI  ION 


//.  B,  Conyers 


who  is  wide  awake  to  the  fact  that  ama- 
teur photography  could  be  made  both 
practical  and  profitable.  He  has  pur- 
sued his  own  path,  and  to  a  certain  de- 
gree has  made  it  so.  He  has  received 
the  grand  award  of  $ioo  in  The  Youth's 
Companion  twice,  also  once  the  second 
award  and  seems  to  find  a  ready  sale  for 
his  work  from  calendar  and  publishing 
houses,  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
etc.  I  would  advise  him  to  go  into  il- 
lustration. There  is  a  big  opening  for 
the  right  man.     Of  course  photographs 


have  not  yet  the  value  of  black  and  white 
illustrations.  Conyers  complains  that 
*'ten  dollars  seems  to  be  about  the  limit 
for  a  good  study  and  that  such  remun- 
eration is  hardly  enough  for  the  bother.'' 
I  heartily  agree  with  him.  But  I  believe 
a  man  who  would  assert  himself  and  de- 
liver the  right  goods  could  easily  get 
more.  The  editors  are  continually  on  the 
look  out  for  novelties,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  get  into  personal  touch  with  them  to 
convince  them  and  to  let  them  give  the 
photographer    an    order.      Clarence    H. 


A  SLIM  CHRISTMAS 


H.  D.  Conyers 
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H.  B.  Conyers 


White  was  paid  as  much  as  a  regular 
illustrator  could  have  received  for  his 
"Eben  Holden*'  illustration.  Coburn  has 
received  as  much  as  twenty-five  dollars 
per  print  for  the  mere  right  of  repro- 
duction, and  Eickemeyer  has  been  fre- 
quently paid  $75.00  to  $125.00  for  a  set 
of  six  or  eight  landscape  photographs. 
So  the  beginning  has  been  made.  It  was, 
however,  hardly  illustration  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  By  this  I  mean  none 
of  these  men  went  about  it  as  a  regular 
illustrator  would.  They  all  waited  for 
s|>ecial  opp>ortunities,  and  were  not  ready 
to  accept  the  regular  routine  work  of  il- 
lustrating stories,  making  head  and  tail 
series,  special  series,  cover  designs,  etc., 
just  as  they  came  along.     A  man  who 


could  do  that  would  be  successful ;  it 
might  be  up-hill  work  at  the  start,  but 
he  would  win  out  at  the  end. 

My  readers  may  wonder  how  I  come 
to  make  this  dissertation,  as  long  as  the 
real  object  of  this  article  is  the  writing 
of  an  appreciation  of  Conyers'  work 
which  made  me  think  of  this.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  appreciate  his  prints.  They 
explain  themselves  ;  he  is  too  good  a  story- 
teller for  that.  But  the  lesson  they  teach 
may  not  be  appreciated,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  branched  off  from  the  main 
subject. 

There  is  no  reason  why  amateur 
photography  should  not  be  made  to  pay. 
It  is  a  delightful  pastime  to  be  sure,  but 
why  not  get  back  an  equivalent  for  the 
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labor  and  money  spent.  Surely  there  is 
no  objection  to  that.  Occasional  prize 
winning  will  not  do  it.  There  are  too 
many  Richmonds  in  the  field.  Why  not 
widen  the  field  of  action?  You,  my 
reader,  can  do  it  just  as  wxll  as  anybody 
else.  Study  the  Conyers  pictures  on 
these  pages,  follow  his  example,  find 
somcithing  to  photograph  that  can  be 
used,   that   will   give   pleasure   to  wider 


circles  than  you  have  reached  hitherto, 
that  will  give  you  something  in  return 
for  all  the  pains  you  have  bestowed  upon 
your  precious  efforts.  You  will  return 
with  new  enthusiasm  to  your  work.  It 
will  prove  an  impetus  to  do  better  and 
better  in  the  future,  and  that  is,  after  all. 
the  ambition  of  every  amateur  who  takes 
photography   half   ways   seriously. 


^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


ON  GUARD 


Copyrii^hted  igoS^  by  //.  B.  Conyers 
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PORTRAITS  AT  HOME. 


BY  BURTON    H.  ALLBEE. 


NQUESTIONABLY  the 
living  mod^l  has  more  of 
attraction  in  it  than  any 
thing  else  the  photograph- 
er, amateur  or  profession- 
al, undertakes.  While  landscapes  per- 
mit some  choice  in  the  selection  of  sub- 
ject, the  portrait  permits  the  display  of 
individuality  beside  which  landscapes  are 
as  nothing.  Then,  too,  the  photograph- 
ing of  landscapes  compels  the  worker 
to  go  afield,  which  is  not  enjoyable  or 
possible  for  all. 

But  from  the  chalk  and  soot  produc- 
tion of  the  beginner,  showing  no  grada- 
tion of  tone  and  no  beauty  of  composi- 
tion to  the  artistically  posed,  properly 
lighted  and  sufficiently  exposed  portrait 
of  the  professional,  seems  too  great  a 
gulf  to  cross ;  yet,  substantially  as  satis- 
factory results  are  possible  in  an  ordin- 
ary room,  working  with  an  ordinary 
camera,  as  in  the  professional's  studio 
working  with  the  most  expensive  ap- 
paratus. In  fact,  all  of  us  have  seen 
amateur  portraits  which  contained  more 
of  the  elusive  thing  w^hich  may  be  termed 
personality,  that  quality  which  looks  out 
of  a  picture  and  discloses  some  of  the 
character  of  the  sitter,  than  any  pro- 
fessional portrait  one  ever  saw. 

To  make  good  portraits  of  one's 
friends  is  possible.  Moreover  any  ama- 
teur can  do  it.  The  expense  of  pre- 
paring for  it  is  slight,  in  many  instances 
limited  to  a  few  cents,  and  it  merely  re- 
mains to  understand  what  is  required  to 
secure  the  results  one  desires. 

A  camera  with  a  long  bellows  or  a 
supplemental  lens  is  necessary.  With  a 
short  bellows  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
image  on  the  plate  large  enough,  con- 


sequently the  amateur  must  have  one  or 
the  other.  But  the  cost  of  either  is  so 
small  that  that  need  not  deter  one.  Of 
the  two  the  long  bellows  is  better  since 
it  increases  the  facility  of  the  camera  for 
other  purposes. 

Any  room  is  suitable  that  has  no  shade 
to  shut  off  the  light  from  the  window. 
An  unobstructed  north  or  west  light  is 
best,  but  any  other  direction  will  do. 

To  make  a  plain  three-quarter  view 
of  the  face  provide  yourself  with  a  back- 
ground. One  that  will  answer  all  pur- 
poses can  be  bought  for  50  to  75  cents, 
if  one  searches  for  bargains.  A  white 
cloth  screen  three  or  four  feet  square  and 
a  piece  of  cheese  cloth  to  cover  the  win- 
dow. 

Arrange  the  window  to  cover  it  from 
the  bottom  up  as  high  as  the  sitter's  head, 
or  a  bit  higher  in  most  instances,  which 
will  give  the  shadows  the  proper  angle. 
Place  the  sitter  near  the  side  of  the  win- 
dow farther  from  the  camera  and  the 
width  of  the  window  away  from  it. 
Diagram  No.  i  shows  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  sitter 'and  the  pieces  of  ap- 
paratus. 
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REGULAR  PORTRAIT 
Place  sitter  and  apparatus  as  in  diagram  No.  t 

Place  the  sitter  in  an  ordinary  chair 
facing  the  camera.  Then  turn  the  face 
toward  the  light  until  the  ear  on  the 
shadow  side  is  just  visible.  Place  the 
screen  in  a  position  to  render  the  shad- 
ows on  the  dark  side  of  the  face  lumin- 
ous. Give  ample  exposure.  If  under 
a  north  light  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds 
will  net  be  too  much.  Don't  be  afraid 
of  exposure.  It  is  what  will  save  your 
negatives  from  chalk  and  soot  and  will 
result  in  a  well  graded  negative  in  which 
tone  values  will  be  truthfully  rendered. 

Obviously  modifications  of  lighting 
and  f)Ose  may  be  obtained  by  slightly 
changing  the  relative  position  of  the  sit- 
ter with  reference  to  the  light.  Also  the 
changing  of  the  face  and  the  screens  will 
bring  about  a  change  of  lighting  which 
will  modify  the  appearance  of  the  result- 
ing portrait.  These  modifications  and 
changes  the  worker  can  discover  for  him- 
self, and  the  interest  in  the  work  will  in- 


crease in  direct  ratio  to  the  effort  exerted 
in  learning  what  will  happen  when  some 
slight  change  is  made. 

A  good  way  to  do  this  is  to  obtain  a 
bust  and  work  with  that.  It  will  sit  still 
in  any  position  and  will  never  get  tired, 
nor  will  it  complain  about  the  cranki- 
ness of  the  operator. 

While  the  making  of  plain  portraits 
is  a  joy  to  one's  self  and  one's  friends, 
there  is  almost  always  more  or  less  de- 
sire to  do  a  little  fancy  work,  and  the  wish 
is  perfectly  justifiable.  It  adds  zest  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  elusive  picture  and 
increases  the  worker's  enthusiasm. 

Diagram  No.  2  illustrates  the  position 
for  the  apparatus  in  what  is  known  as 
line  lighting.  Place  the  sitter  with  the 
side  of  the  face  toward  the  window  and 
arrange  the  screens  as  shown.  Place 
No.  I  in  front  of  the  sitter  so  as  to  re- 
flect the  light  into  the  face.  Place  No. 
2  at  a  slight  angle  so  as  to  illuminate  the 


LINE  LIGHTING 
Place  sitter  and  apparatus  according  to  diagram  No,  2 
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shadows,  and  place  the  camera  so  the 
lens  will  look  squarely  at  the  shadow 
side  of  the  face. 

A  longer  exposure  will  be  necessary 
since  the  subject  is  almost  wholly  in  the 
shadow,  and  sometimes  it  is  very  dark. 
But  the  object  is  to  have  the  profile  out- 
lined in  light,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying portrait,  which  was  printed  a 
bit  too  dark  to  accentuate  this  particular 
feature. 


^«^.>fntr< 


Neither  of  these  operations  are  com- 
plicated, and  with  the  help  of  the  ac- 
companying diagrams  the  apparatus  can 
be  properly  arranged  Ly  any  amateur, 
and  corresponding  satisfaction  will  re- 
sult. 

Development,  with  reference  to  ob- 
taining a  soft  negative,  free  from  the 
chalky  whites  and  heavy  shadows  which 
mar  so  many  portraits,  has  never  receiv- 
ed the  consideration   it   deserves.     Por- 


trait plates  can  be  -developed  with  the 
formula  for  landscapes,  but  the  solu- 
tion should  be  diluted.  This  will  help 
in  making  the  negative  soft,  but  a  de- 
veloper especially  prepared  will  do  more. 
Here  is  a  formula  which  works  satis- 
factorily and  opens  the  way  for  soft 
negatives  with  good  gradation.  If  the 
plates  are  undertimed  it  will  be  found 
good.  If  they  are  correctly  timed  it  is 
good,  and  by  diluting  it  can  be  used  for 
overtimed  plates. 

The  formula  follows: 

Eikonogen    125  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite 250         " 

Sodium  carbonate 250        " 

Potassium  bromide....       2         ** 

Water    10  ounces 

Heat  about  two-thirds  of  the  water  to 
boiling  in  which  dissolve  the  sulphite 
and  eikonogen.  Both  can  be  put  in  to- 
gether, if  desired.  When  cold  the  car- 
bonate and  bromide  previously  dissolved 
in  the  remaining  water  should  be  added. 
If  the  bottles  are  filled  and  well  stoppered 
this  solution  will  keep  for  some  time,  but 
it  is  better  made  fresh  each  time  it  is 
w  anted. 

Fcr  correctly  exposed  plates  dilute 
with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  or  more, 
if-  necessary.  For  extreme  under-expo- 
sure omit  the  bromide  and  dilute  the  so- 
lution. When  the  detail  is  out  finish  1.. 
the  strong  solution  to  secure  density. 

Used  with  care  this  developer  will 
yield  the  most  delicate  results  possible, 
and  will  insure  a  soft  pleasing  negative 
where  the  regular  developer  would  give 
only  harsh  and  more  or  less  unsatis- 
factory results. 
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THL  MONTHLY  COMPLTITION. 


HE  ability  to  judge  and 
criticize  the  average  run 
of  pictures,  or,  say,  rather 
entries,  in  photographic 
competitions,  as  a  rule 
does  not  require  a  Heaven-born  genius. 
The  good  ones  almost  select  themselves 
as  they  stand  out  so  prominently  from 
the' ethers,  which  usually  consist  of  a 
collection  of  the  same  old  errors  in  ex- 
posure, lighting,  posing,  and  what  you 
will.  It  seems  at  times  a  most  dis- 
couraging and  hopeless  task  to  attempt 
to  educate  the  amateur  photographer  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  true  picture,  and 
how  to  recognize  one  when  he  bumps 
into  it,  and  how  to  secure  it  after  it  has 
been  discovered.  There  are  so  many 
"near  pictures,"  the  "almost  goods,"  that 
just  a  step  to  the  right  or  left,  or  a  little 
toning  down  of  an  obstreperous  light 
would  have  made  good.  Yet  we  must 
be  taught  if  we  are  to  advance,  and  if 
your  critic  grows  a  bit  tart  at  times  you 
must  forgive  him,  and  understand  that  it 
is  only  his  eagerness  to  help  you  that 
makes  him  express  himself  forcibly.  It 
is  so  much  easier  to  say  nice  things,  to 
jolly  along  and  make  you  feel  good,  but 
unless  you  deserve  to  be  made  to  feel 
good,  such  criticism  would  be  worthless. 
Your  critic  and  the  judges  have  gone 
through  this  month's  entries  again  and 
again,  and  have  failed  to  find  five  prints 
worthy  of  the  high  standard  of  merit  set 
by  The  Photographic  Times. 

It  means  something  to  receive  even 
Honorable  Mention  in  these  competi- 
tions, and  unless  the  entries  are  up  to  our 
standard,  no  awards  will  be  made.  This 
is  to  your  interest,  we  want  you  to  feel 
that  you  are  travelling  in  good  company 
and  that  when  finally  the  cherished  award 


comes  to  you,  as  it  will  if  you  study,  you 
will  feel  that  the  eflFort  has  been  worth 
while.  Aside  from  the  mere  prize  win- 
ning, you  will  have  attained  a  proficiency 
in  your  work  that  could  not  have  been 
secured  in  any  other  manner.  For- 
tunately, if  we  did  not  find  prize  winners, 
we  did  find  some  unusually  good  sub- 
jects for  criticism  which  we  trust  will 
be  of  benefit  to  you  all.  Right  here  we 
wish  to  thank  our  contestants  for  their 
willingness  to  have  their  prints  criticized 
— it  helps  not  only  us,  but  every  reader. 


EVENTIDE 


If.  S.  F. 


We  have  selected  as  our  first  subject 
for  criticism  the  entry  entitled  "Even- 
tide," by  H.  S.  F.  This  is  intended  as 
a  portrait  study  of  a  fine  sturdy  old  man 
— but  why  the  title?  Though  his  hair  is 
white,  and  he  uses  a  cane,  he  looks  good 
for  many  a  year  to  come — and  to  still 
further  avoid  the  title,  the  picture  was 
taken  in  brilliant  sunshine — so  it  would 
appear  that  eventide  was  a  good  way  oflF 
from  all  standpoints.  So  much  for  the 
title,  now  let  us  see  what  else  we  can 
find  that  might  be  improved.  In  the  first 
place  a  gocd  deal  of  valuable  space  has 
been  wasted  by  the  absolutely  uninterest- 
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ing  surroundings,  and  with  all  that  space 
to  utilize,  why  amputate  the  old  gentle- 
man's feet  ?  A  much  better  picture  would 
have  been  secured  by  taking  the  picture 
vertically  on  the  plate,  and  spacing  it 
so  the  subject  would  have  been  all  on  the 
plate,  with  sufficient  foreground  to  sup- 
port him  with  dignity.  Stop  64,  why, 
oh  why! — a  wide  open  lens  would  not 
only  have  materially  shortened  the  ex- 
posure, but  would  have  afforded  softness, 
and  roundness  to  the  portrait,  but  would 
also  have  killed  the  background  of  fatal 
straight  lines.  Notice  one  more  thing 
please,  how  the  eye  leaves  the  face  of 
the  man,  the  principal  point  of  interest, 
and  wanders  helplessly  up  and  down  the 
curving  line  of  the  suspended  hammock. 
Every  one  of  these  errors  could  have 
been  avoided  without  any  effort  whatso- 
ever and  a  fine  portrait  of  a  handsome 
old  gentleman  easily  secured.  Before 
you  make  an  exposure,  just  stop  and 
think  a  moment. 

"A  Day  in  Spring,"  by  P.  K.,  possesses 
some  pictorial  qualities,  but  escapes  the 
picture  classification  by  several  quite  ob- 
vious errors.     In  the  first  place  the  com- 


A  DAY  LV  SPRING 


P.  K. 


position  is  too  crowded,  not  enough  fore- 
ground, and  there  is  not  sufficient  con- 
trast between  the  cattle  and  the  back- 
ground to  afford  any  feeling  of  distance 
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PORTRAIT 


E.  C.  M, 


or  atmosphere.  It  is  evident  that  the 
maker  of  this  negative,  however,  gave 
some  thought  to  his  effort  before  mak- 
ing the  exposure,  as  the  cattle  are  not 
staring  straight  at  the  camera,  and  the 
lens  has  not  been  stopped  down  to  the  dis- 
tressing needle  sharpness  stage.  Here  is 
the  trouble,  the  attempt  was  made  when 
the  sun  was  too  high  to  cast  relieving  shad- 
ows, and  the  view  point  was  badly  chosen 
as  the  eye  has  no  means  for  leaving  the 
picture,  there  being  no  conducting  line 
toward  the  vanishing  point  attempted  to 
be  shown  by  the  faint  bit  of  sky  in  the 
upper  right  hand  corner,  which  also  is 
actually  lower  in  tone  than  the  whites  on 
the  skin  of  the  cattle  in  the  foreground. 
Let  me  next  consider  the  portrait  by 
E.  C.  M.  A  very  pleasing  subject  and 
better  handled  than  many  attempts  at 
amateur  portraiture,  still  it  has  room  for 
a  good  deal  of  improvement.  In  the 
first  place  the  exposure  45  seconds  was 
far  too  long  to  warrant  either  a  natural 
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pose  or  expression,  and  it  is  a  wonder  the 
subject,  we  almost  said  victim,  stood  it 
as  well  as  she  did.  A  wide  open  lens 
and  plenty  of  light  from  the  right  direc- 
tion is  what  is  demanded  for  successful 
portraiture.  A  glance  at  the  white  waist 
of  the  subject  so  much  over-exposed  as 
to  prevent  any  detail  from  printing  out, 
demonstrates  the  error  in  timing.  In 
portraiture  the  highest  light  should  be 
on  the  face,  all  else  should  be  subordi- 
nate. Also  the  sharp  angular  lines  of 
the  pillow  supporting  the  head  detract 
from  the  interest.  Simplify  your  com- 
position, give  your  subject  the  benefit  of 


GRASSY  POINT  LIGHTHOUSE 


R.  M.  E. 


the  shortest  exposure  compatible  with 
normal  exposure,  and  a  vast  improve- 
ment will  at  once  be  noted. 

Our  next  subject  for  criticism  "Grassy 
Point  Lighthouse,"  by  R.  M.  E.,  can  lay 
no  claim  to  artistic  merit,  and  is  also 
rather  a  poor  record  of  fact.  The  maker 
states  that  the  photograph  was  a  snap 
shot  and  that  he  either  had  to  have  the 
sky  line  or  the  buildings  slant.  If  such 
were  the  case,  it  would  have  been  much 
better  to  have  left  the  plate  unexposed 
rather  than  to  have  wasted  it  in  this  man- 
ner. Water  does  not  run  up-hill,  nor  do 
most  architectural  structures  lean  tipsily. 
Whatever  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing 
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right.  If  your  conditions  are  not  right, 
do  not  waste  your  plates. 

'Traveling,"  by  C.  W.,  is  another  mis- 
taken effort  and  can  lay  no  claims  to 
either  artistic  merit  or  originality.  Sure- 
ly there  are  dozens  of  ways  of  picturing 
this  attractive  youngster  without  cramp- 
ing her  up  in  a  suitcase,  and  then  plac- 
ing her  directly  in  front  of  the  incon- 
gruous lines  of  the  side  of  a  house.  When 
you  are  picturing  children  permit  them 
to  assume  their  own  pose,  and  at  least 
give  them  the  advantage  of  attractive 
surroundings. 

'*A  Young  Fisherman,"  by  M.  G.  C, 
demonstrates  a  common  fault — the  lack 
of  simplicity.  The  young  fisherman  is 
in  the  composition  all  right,  but  you  have 
to  hunt  for  him,  as  there  is  so  much  else 
equal  in  value  to  attract  the  eye.     It  is 


A   YOUNG  FISHERMAN 


M.  G.  C. 
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another  case  of  making  the  photograph 
first  and  then  seeking  a  title  for  it.  Had 
an  artist  ct)mmenced  to  compose  a  pic- 
ture of  a  young  fisherman,  he  would 
have  made  him  the  most  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  composition.  In  this  case  the 
tree  across  the  stream  is  of  greater  value 
and  to  add  to  it,  the  lines  of  the  rustic 
bridge  leading  from  the  tree  down  to  the 
boy,  tend  to  still  further  minimize  the 
comparative  value.  The  materials  for  a 
true  picture  were  at  hand,  but  the  maker 
of  the  photograph  did  not  make  good 
use  of  them. 

"Sunset  on  the  Logan,"  by  H  S.,  is  one 
of  the  things  every  amateur  has  to  at- 
tempt with  about  the  same  results — good 
clouds  and  nothing  else.  It  takes  more 
than  pretty  clouds  and  a  little  streak  of 
high  light  on  water  to  make  a  picture. 
In  this  case  no  thought  has  been  given 
to  the  composition.  The  stream  does 
not  flow  anywhere,  and  the  highest  light 
is  almost  in  the  center  of  the  print. 
Naturally,  there  is  no  detail  in  the  land- 
scape and  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  is 


summer  or  winter  as  the  stream  may  be 
either  ice  or  water  for  all  the  eye  can 
determine.  If  you  find  a  beautiful  set 
of  clouds  at  sunset,  try  and  arrange 
your  landscape  to  be  worthy  of  them,  or 
else  content  yourself  with  simply  a  good 
c!oud  negative  and  then  print  them  in  on 
a  landscape  when  you  find  one  that  is 
right. 

The  eflforts  above  criticized  all  demon- 
strate very  common  errors,  and  ones  that 
should  have  not  been  made  if  the  mak- 
ers had  gone  out  with  a  definite  purpose 
in  view.  What  is  the  use  of  indiscrimi- 
nate snap  shotting — making  an  exposure 
just  because  you  have  plates  to  use. 
Never  expose  a  plate  without  a  definite 
aim  in  view.  Even  then  you  will  make 
errors  sufficient  to  keep  you  busy  in 
rectifying  them.  Walk  all  around  your 
picture  before  you  make  it,  study  just 
what  to  include  or  leave  out.  If  con- 
ditions do  not  seem  just  right,  wait  until 
they  are.  Half-way  successes  are  fail- 
ures. 
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THL  PRISMATIC  FILTER 


BY  L.   R.  GWYER. 


pT  would  seem  almost  an 
impossibility  to  add  any- 
thing of  interest,  to  all 
that  has  been  written, 
with  regard  to  ray-filters, 
but  there  is  one  species,  that  I  have  found 
useful,  that  does  not  seem  to  be  generally 
known.  For  want  of  a  better  name  we 
will  call  it  the  prismatic  filter  and  before 
going  any  further,  a  brief  history  of 
the  filter  in  question,  may  be  in  order. 

About  two  years  ago  it  occurred  to  a 
young  optician  (Mr.  Holbrook) connected 
with  a  lens  company  (The  Standard  Lens 
Co.)  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  that,  if  the  sky 
acted  on  a  photographic  plate,  about  ten 
times  as  rapidly  as  the  landscape,  a  ray 
filter,  graduated  in  color  from  o  to  10 
would  correct  this  and  give  a  negative 
with  sky  and  land  in  balance.  To  make 
a  long  story  short,  he  immediately  start- 
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ed  to  manufacture  a  filter  of  this  kind 
and  applied  for  a  patent,  but  found  that 
the  idea  had  previously  been  patented  and 
as  the  holder  of  the  patent  is  not  manu- 
facturing his  filter  and  refuses  to  allow 
any  one  else  to  do  so,  no  one  seems  to 
have  been  benefited. 

I  was  lucky  enough  to  receive  one  of 
these  filters  as  a  gift,  but  recently  want- 
ing one  graduated  from  o  to  5  I  found 
they  could  be  made,  with  so  little  trouble 
and  expense,  that  it  occurred  to  me  that 
others  might  like  to  experiment,  along 
the  same  lines. 

By  the  accompanying  diagram,  you 
can  see  the  whole  idea  at  a  glance.  "A'* 
a  prism  of  yellow  10  times  filter  glass 
and  "B"  a  prism  of  white  glass  cemented 
to  **A"  which  is  necessary  to  obtain  a 
plane  surface  and  overcome  the  effect  of 
the  prismatic  coloring,  that  would  be 
caused  if  "A"  was  used  alone. 

Any  ten  times  ray  filter,  that  is  adapted 
to  the  brand  of  plates  or  films  to  be  used, 
can  be  used  as  a  foundation  for  a  filter 
of  this  kind.  Remove  the  glass  yourself 
or  take  the  whole  thing  to  some  good 
optician  and  explain  to  him  that  you  want 
the  yellow  glass  ground  into  a  prism, 
with  the  narrow  edge  as  fine  as  possible 
and  the  wide  edge  not  reduced  any  more 
than  absolutely  necessary.  Then  have  a 
prism  of  white  optical  glass  made,  exact- 
ly corresponding  to  the  ray  filter. 

To  cement  these  glasses  together; 
warm  both  and  then  place  a  couple  of 
drops  of  pure  Canada  balsam  in  the  center 
of  one  of  them  and  press  firmly  together, 
until  all  of  the  surplus  balsam  exudes 
from  the  edges.  Tie  tightly  with  heavy 
thread  and  lay  away  for  twenty-four 
hours  to  drv. 
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After  being  dried  they  can  be  put  back 
in  the  original  mounting  and  I  would 
suggest  that  the  deepest  part,  or  top,  be 
plainly  marked  on  the  case,  for  in  looking 
at  the  sky,  or  any  object  that  is  not  per- 
fectly white,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  light  and  dark  portions. 

Not  only  will  this  filter  give  fine  cloud 
values,  on  the  same  plate  with  a  cor- 
rectly exposed  landscape,  but  it  will  be 
useful  in  photographing  interiors,  where 
the  light  is  all  coming  from  one  side 
and  can  be  used  in  portraiture,  or  any 
other  class  of  work,  where  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  tone  down,  either  the  top, 
side,  or  bottom. 

As  I  said,  earlier  in  this  article,  I  have 
just  had  one  made,  from  o  to  5  for  use 


with  the  conditions  last  mentioned  and  it 
is  likely  that  other  combinations  will  be 
found  useful. 

The  brand  of  plates,  to  be  used  with 
this  filter,  for  cloud  negatives,  is  of 
course  a  matter  of  choice,  but  I  person- 
ally prefer  Seed's  double  coated  L  Ortho. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  say  just  a 
word,  with  regard  to  exposure.  This  of 
course  varies,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  sky-line.  If  the  sky-line  crossed 
the  plate  exactly  through  the  center,  five 
times  the  normal  exposure  would  be  cor- 
rect, but  if  higher  or  lower  than  the  cen- 
ter, the  exposure  must  be  varied  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  amount.  A  few  trials, 
however,  will  teach  you  more  than  a  doz- 
en pages  of  written  instructions. 


AN  1NLXPLN5IVL  RUBY  LAMP. 


BY  JAMES  RIGBY. 


;HILE  a  great  amount  of  at- 
tention has  been  given  to 
the  question  of  doing 
away  with  the  dark  room 
altogether,  almost  none 
has  been  devoted  to  relieving  the  ama- 
teur who  sticks  to  his  plates  and  must 
needs  use  the  oily  and  smoky  ruby  lamp. 
Where  is  the  amateur  who  does  not 
know  the  annoyance  of  beginning  his  de- 
velopment only  to  find  his  lamp  going 
out  leaving  him  in  darkness  at  the  most 
inopportune  time  and  often  leaving  a  col- 
lection of  black  specks  all  over  his  room 
and  appliances,  not  to  mention  the  smell 
and  heat  in  the  summer?  The  follow- 
ing does  not  pretend  to  inaugurate  a 
photographic  millenium,  but  it  will  show 
that  the  average  amateur  with  a  small 
amount  of  ingenuity  can  do  away  with 
most  of  these  nuisances. 


The  materials  necessary  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

J4  lb.  No.  18  Annunciator  wire,  cost 
about  10  cents;  i  one  point  switch,  cost 
about  10  cents;  i  three  candle  power 
Edison  base  miniature  battery  lamp  4^ 
volt,  cost  25  cents;  2  binding  posts  cost 
about  12  cents;  i  porcelain  receptacle, 
cost  about  8  cents;  i  4x5  Ruby  glass, 
cost  about  10  cents ;  i  4  x  5  orange  glass, 
cost  about  10  cents. 

Total  necessary  expenditure,  85  cents. 

The  batteries  have  not  been  included 
in  this  cost  as  one  can  get  them  for  the 
asking  at  any  of  the  automobile  garages 
and  they  will  be  found  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose quite  as  well  as  new  ones.  Three 
dry  batteries  are  required  to  run  a  lamp 
of  4j^  volts. 

Small  wooden  box  about  4  inches  wide 
and  2^  inches  deep  and  which  can  be 
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cut  to  a  length  of  2^  inches.  Preferably 
one  with  a  sliding  top. 

Small  strips  of  passepartout  binding. 
Small  piece  of  mirror. 

In  case  a  box  of  the  dimensions  giv- 
en cannot  be  had  any  oblong  box  similar 
to  figure  No.  i  can  be  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing way. 

The  first  step  is  to  cut  across  the  short 
way  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  This 
must  be  done  carefully  as  the  box  may 
split,  it  is  advisible  to  put  a  block  of 
wood  inside  to  resist  the  strain.  The 
sawing  having  been  completed  detach  the 
bottom  from  the  section  and  you  will 
have  a  box  similar  to  fig^e  No.  2.  The 
sliding  top  must  serve  as  the  back  of 
your  lantern  and  the  openings  made  by 
removing  the  bottom  and  the  sawed  por- 
tion serve  as  the  ruby  front  and  bottom 
of  your  lamp. 

Next  nail  with  small  tacks  the  porce- 
lain receptacle  to  the  top  of  the  box  so 
that  it  will  appear  like  a  bench  with  the 
socket  hanging  underneath.  In  nailing 
the  socket  n  position  be  careful  to  place 
the  binding  screws  near  the  outer  edges 
of  the  lamp  so  that  they  will  escape  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  reflectors.  Burn 
two  small  holes  through  the  top  just 
large  enough  to  permit  the  binding  posts 
to  project  through.  These  must  be  close 
to  the  screws  on  the  socket.  Then  insert 
the  binding  posts  and  make  the  connec- 
tion between  the  posts  and  the  screws 


on  the  socket  with  a  small  piece  of  No. 
18  wire. 

Having  made  this  connection  take  the 
back  of  your  lantern  which  slides  up  and 
down  in  its  grove,  and  cut  a  piece  of  the 
mirror  just  large  enough  to  fill  in  the 
center  as  shown  in  fig.  No.  3.  This  must 
be  pasted  down  flat  on  the  back  with 
small  strips  of  passepartout  binding. 
This  must  slide  up  and  down  to  permit 
you  to  take  out  your  globe  and  insert 
a  new  one  without  disturbing  the  ruby 
front.  After  this  cut  two  pieces  of  mir- 
ror to  project  slantwise  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box  to  the  edge  of  the  socket 
(see  fig.  No.  4)  one  on  each  side  thus 
making  a  line  of  reflectors  throwing  the 
light  both  down  and  forward.  These  are 
to  be  fastened  in  with  the  strips  of  bind- 
ing the  same  as  the  back  reflector. 

Your  lamp  will  now  resemble  figure 
No.  4.  Take  your  ruby  and  orange 
glasses  and  cut  them  to  fit  the  front  and 
bottom.  If  you  have  use<l  the  dimen- 
sions given  for  the  size  of  the  box  you 
will  find  a  4  X  5  glass  will  just  make  two 
4  X  2^  glasses.  Now  paste  these  on  the 
front  and  bottom  of  the  box  in  the  same 
way  the  mirrors  were  pasted  being  care- 
ful to  prevent  any  light  from  leaking 
through  the  joinings. 

Insert  the  miniature  globe  in  its  socket 
and  put  the  back  in  position  and  the 
lamp  is  ready  to  be  put  up. 
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It  is  advisable  to  get  the  dealer  who 
supplies  the  bulb  to  test  it  before  you 
take  it  to  be  sure  it  will  stand  three 
batteries,  and  if  it  should  burn  out  you 
are  not  the  loser.  Every  one  is  familiar 
with  the  method  of  connecting  up  dry 
batteries,  but  one  must  remember  that 
the  negative  pole  of  one  battery  must  be 
connected  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  next 
battery  or  cell  and  that  the  further  the 
batteries  are  from  the  lamp  the  more 
wire  necessary  and  therefore  more  cur- 
rent necessary.  It  is  wise  to  have  the 
batteries  under  the  developing  table.  In 
my  case  they  are  in  a  closet  adjoining 
the  dark  room  and  not  more  than  six  feet 
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of  wire  is  required  to  reach  the  lamp. 
The  lamp  can  be  either  swung  from  a 
bracket  or  from  the  ceiling.  It  is  better 
to  put  a  small  screw  eye  in  the  top  so  that 
a  string  can  be  attached,  thus  relieving 
the  wires  of  the  weight.  As  to  the 
switch  it  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be 
accessible  at  all  times  and  so  that  you 
can  find  it  in  the  dark  without  knock- 
ing over  all  the  bottles  in  the  room.  In 
connecting  it,  all  that  is  required  is  to 
cut  one  of  the  supply  wires  to  your 
lamp  and  connect  one  end  to  one  of  the 
screws  on  the  switch  and  the  other  to 
the  remaining  screw  so  that  the  turning 
of  the  knob  will  complete  the  circuit. 
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My  lamp  built  on  this  plan  has  been 
in  frequent  use  for  the  last  six  months 
and  has  been  found  very  convenient,  es- 
pecially when  the  plates  have  been  put 
in  the  tray  or  tank,  it  can  be  turned  out 
thus  leaving  them  in  no  danger  of  fog, 
and  can  be  immediately  relighted  on  the 
smallest  notice  and  it  gives  neither  heat, 
grease,  nor  smoke.  Figure  No.  5  is  a 
diagram  of  the  lamp  completed. 


Editorial  Notes 


CORRES  P  O  N  D  E  N  T 
makes  the  following  com- 
plaint regarding  our  print 
criticism:  "You  tell  us 
wherein  our  pictures  are 
bad  and  how  they  might  be  improved, 
but  what  I  want  to  know  is  how  to  get 
good  pictures  in  the  first  place."  That  is 
just  what  we  all  would  like  to  know,  and 
just  what  we  are  all  striving  for,  and 
could  we  furnish  this  panacea  for  all 
photographic  ills,  we  couldn't  keep  the 
presses  running  fast  enough  to  supply 
the  demand  for  copies.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  could  always  obtain  just 
what  we  wanted  first  off,  wouldn't  pic- 
ture-making become  a  bit  monotonous, 
and  wouldn't  we  soon  give  it  up  for 
something  more  exiting?  Half  the  pleas- 
ure of  any  labor  or  recreation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  skill  and  gray  matter  are  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  good  results. 
Achievement  without  effort  is  not  worth 
while.  There  are  very  many  poor 
photographs  produced,  and  aside  from 
the  maiden  efforts  of  the  novice,  the  poor 
results  can  usually  be  traced  to  pure 
carelessness.  Perhaps,  the  manufactur- 
ers, with  their  progressive  methods  have 
so  simplified  the  mechanical  part  of  pic- 
ture-making that  the  amateur  is  apt  to 
throw  the  whole  burden  on  their  should- 
ers, and  trust  to  luck  to  help  him  out. 
With  modern  apparatus  and  methods,  the 
production  of  technically  good  negatives 
and  prints  means  only  the  following  care- 
fully of  the  simple  and  explicit  directions 
supplied  with  the  goods. 

The  production  of  pictures  is  an  en- 
tirely different  matter.     Here  the  manu- 


facturer can  not  help  you,  he  can  and 
does  put  the  brains  and  experience  in 
the  goods  he  sells  you,  but  he  cannot  go 
further,  he  cannot  produce  a  camera  that 
will  refuse  to  make  an  exposure  on  an 
inartistic  subject,  or  one  that  will  give 
just  the  right  exposure  for  every  sub- 
ject. Reams  and  reams  of  good  paper 
have  been  covered  with  articles  dwelling 
on  every  phase  of  the  after  processes  in 
picture-making,  and  th**.  photographic 
publications  are  full  of  them,  and  in  most 
all  instances  have  been  clearly  written 
by  men  who  know. 

So  after  all  it  is  only  a  question  of 
study  and  your  personal  ability,  to  ab- 
sorb and  utilize  the  knowledge  that  is  so 
lavishly  offered  you.  If  you  have  the 
ability  to  understand,  and  to  create  from 
your  understanding,  and  to  work  care- 
fully and  thoroughly,  you  can  make  pic- 
tures not  every  time,  but  sufficiently  often 
to  make  the  game  worth  while. 

4c        *         He 

We  sincerely  trust  that  the  1908  Ad- 
vertising Contest  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  will  meet  with  the  success  it 
deserves.  This  contest  open  to  both  the 
amateur  and  professional,  offers  a  splen- 
did chance  for  the  photographer  to  show 
his  creative  and  artistic  ability.  Both 
the  amateur  and  the  professional  have 
an  equal  chance.  The  professional  may 
have  the  advantage  in  his  softer  and 
more  easily  regulated  studio  light,  but 
the  amateur  will  possess  the  advantage 
of  working  under  more  natural  condi- 
tions, and  with  a  wealth  of  material  for 
composition  that  the  professional  will 
lack. 
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We  would  suggest  studying  the  adver- 
tising sections  of  the  magazines;  here 
you  will  find  an  idea  of  what  can  or  may 
be  used,  how  a  picture  appears  when 
surrounded  by  text  martiter,  and  placed 
next  to  other  pictures.  What  the  ad- 
vertiser needs  is  a  picture  that  will  create 
a  demand  for  his  goods,  one  that  will 
cause  a  pleasurable  sensation,  and  com- 
pel the  glance  of  the  reader  to  follow  the 
text  with  the  picture.  Surrounded  as  it 
will  be  by  other  pictures  and  other  ad- 
vertisements, all  designed  to  be  noticed 
and  read,  it  follows  that  Ae  picture  must 


be  forceful,  either  in  beauty  of  design,  or 
in  strength  of  masses  and  shadows.  It 
must  be  simple  and  tell  its  story  at  a 
glance  without  wearying  the  eye  with  a 
mass  of  useless  detail. 

Don't  wait  till  summer  comes  to  make 
your  prize  winners,  begin  now — right  in 
front  of  you  to-day  may  be  the  elements 
for  a  successful  picture  that  will  be  gone 
to-morrow.  The  rewards  are  truly 
generous,  and  well  worth  making  for, 
but  even  -were  they  trivial,  the  education- 
al value  to  you  in  attempting  the  effort 
will  be  more  than  well  worth  while. 


AN  ACID  DIAMIDOPHLNOL  DLVLLOPLR. 


BY   HENRY   F.   RAESS. 


N  organic  reducing  agent 
capable  of  being  used  as 
a  developer  in  an  acid 
medium  is  certainly  a 
novelty.  We  have  the 
ferrous  oxalate  developer  which  is  used 
in  the  presence  of  an  acid,  but  this 
developer  is  in  no  way  related  to  any 
of  the  well-known  reducing  agents  used 
for  developing  dry  plates,  and  so  cannot 
claim  to  be  the  exception  to  the  rule. 
G.  Balagny  began  his  experiments  with 
diamidophenol  with  sodium  bisulphite  in 
1904,  and  in  1905  received  a  gold  medal 
at  the  exposition  held  at  Liege  for  his 
discovery.  His  experiments  and  results 
are  contained  in  an  interesting  book  of 
84  pages.  Monographic  du  Diamidophenol 
en  Liquer  Acide,  by  G.  Balagny,  1907, 
Published  by  Gauthiers-Villars,  Paris, 
France,  price,  2  fr.  75  cents.  It  contains  a 
full  description  how  to  use  this  developer 
for  all  kinds  of  plates  and  developing  pap- 
ers. W'hen  this  method  was  first  published 
it  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
much  skepticism  was  expressed  as  to  the 
probabilities  of  this  method  yielding  sat- 


isfactory results.  Among  those  who  test- 
ed this  method,  was  the  Editor  of  Apollo, 
but  his  results  were  unsatisfactory.  He 
requested  his  readers  to  notify  him  of 
their  results  (see  Apollo,  Vol.  12,  No. 
253.  Jan.,  '06,  page  304).  The  original 
formula  calls  for  liquid  sodium  bisulphite, 
but  on  account  of  its  better  keeping  quali- 
ties we  have  always  used  the  dry  salt,  and 
with  this  we  made  our  experiments.  The 
developer  will  work  even  in  the  absence 
of  sodium  sulphite,  but  its  action  is  too 
slow.  After  several  experiments  we 
adopted  the  following  formula,  the  solu- 
tion possessing  an  acid  reaction : 

En^glish.  Metric 

5  ozs.  Water  150.C.C. 

I  dram  Sodium  sulphite,  c.p.  cryst      4.0 

I  dram      Sodium  bisulphite,  dry         4.0 

15  grs.  Diamidophenol  i.o 

Potassium  bromide  and  iodide  q.s. 

The  potassium  iodide  is  to  prevent  fric- 
tion marks  on  glossy  papers.  The  fix- 
ing and  other  manipulations  are  exactly 
the  same  as  for  any  other  developer. 
W^e  developed  some  snap  shots  in  the 
above  solution,  and  also  some    in    our 
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standard  pyro  so  as  to  compare  results. 
The  plat€s  in  the  acid  solution  required 
about  twice  the  length  of  time  to  develop, 
but  the  detail  and  density  were  the  same 
as  with  the  pyro,  only  the  color  differing. 
Five  hundred  prints  on  glossy  "gaslight" 
paper  were  developed  with  the  above 
solution,  using  bromide  and  iodide.  The 
results  were  the  most  brilliant  we  have 
ever  obtained  with  any  developer.  The 
color,  too,  was  different,  it  was  neither 
gray  nor  black,  but  of  a  peculiar  pur- 
ple shade  which  was  most  beautiful.  Our 
results  were  discouraging,  the  prints 
were  flat,  and  had  a  disagreeable  color. 
On  account  of  the  longer  development 
required,  it  was  thought  that  the  prints 
required  a  longer  exposure,  but  on  mak- 
ing several  tests,  it  was  seen  that  the 
same  or  even  a  shorter  exposure   was 


necessary  than  with  the  usual  developer. 
Although  the  development  is  longer, 
there  is  no  stain  or  fog.  Commercial 
photographers  will  find  this  developer 
of  special  advantage  where  many  prints 
have  to  be  developed,  as  many  prints 
can  be  put  in  the  tray  at  a  time,  or  where 
large  prints  have  to  be  made. 

"Gaslight"  prints  larger  than  8  by  10 
are  difficult  to  manage  when  developed 
with  the  usual  alkaline  developer  on  ac- 
count of  its  rapid  action.  With  the  above 
solution  it  becomes  a  pleasure.  The  de- 
veloper may  be  used  for  many  hours  or 
even  all  day  without  becoming  discolored. 
This  peculiar  property  of  diamidophenol 
(Amidol)  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
presence  and  position  of  the  NH2  group. 
See  also  Photographic  Times  for  Feb., 
'08,  page  58. 


MONTHLY    FOREIGN    DIGL5T. 

TRANSLATED  BY   HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


Preventing  Yellow  Stains  when  usin$  Ammoniom 
Persulphate. 

This  reducer  possesses  the  property  of 
attacking  the  dense  portions  of  the  nega- 
tive first.  Unfortunately  at  times  the  re- 
duction is  very  uneven  and  occasionally 
yellow  spots  or  stains  are  produced  which 
cannot  be  removed.  On  making  some 
tests  it  was  found  that  the  cause  was 
due  to  grease  on  the  film,  probably  caus- 
ed by  the  finger  while  handling  the  plates. 
Its  prevention  is  quite  simple.  Soak  the 
plate  in  water  for  about  one-half  hour, 
then  go  over  the  surface  of  the  film  with 
a  tuft  of  cotton  wet  with  some  alkaline 
solution  like  sodium  carbonate  for  in- 
stance. Then  rinse  the  plate  and  place  it 
in  a  2.5%  solution  of  ammonium  per- 
sulphate. When  the  plate  has  been  suf- 
ficiently reduced,  place  it  immediately  in 
a  weak  sodium  sulphite  solution  to  stop 
the  further  action  of  the  reducer.  The 
plate  is  then  washed  for  twenty  to  thirty 


minutes. — Photo  graphische     Rundschau, 
Vol.  20,  No.  16,  1906. 

A  New  Selective  Reducer. 
A  patent  has  been  applied  for  by  H.  E. 
Smith,  in  England  on  the  use  of  "Erd- 
man's  salt,"  as  a  photographic  reducer. 
This  compound  consists  of  cobalt  potas- 
sium diamin  nitrite  (Co  (N.H.3)2  K.N. 
0.2).  It  is  claimed  that  this  compound 
possesses  a  better  selective  reducing 
property  than  any  of  the  well  known 
substances  used  for  this  purpose.  For 
use  8.0  gms.  (2  drams)  of  the  salt  is 
dissolved  in  100  c.c.  (31-3  ozs.)  of  hot 
water,  and  when  cold  an  equal  volume  of 
a  15%  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  is  add- 
ed. Prints  may  also  be  reduced.  One 
of  the  strange  things  with  this  method 
is  that  the  thin  portions  of  the  negative 
appear  to  gain  in  strength. — Photo- 
graphische  Rundschau,  Vol.  20,  No.  16, 
1906.  Apollo,  Vol.  12,  No.  262,  May, 
1906. 
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BUSTERS  IN  CARBON  PRINTING. 


HE  carbon  process  holds 
a  position  midfway  be- 
tween what  may  be  term- 
ed straight  printing  pro- 
cesses and  those  admitting 
control  of  values,  such  as  gum  bichro- 
mate and  the  oil-pigment  process.  With 
any  process  it  is,  of  course,  quite  pos- 
sible to  control  values  by  means  of  hand 
work  on  the  back  of  the  negative  or  by 
local  shading  of  the  negative  during 
printing,  but  with  gum  and  oil  the  values 
may  be  controlled  during  development 
while  the  picture,  as  a  positive,  is  under 
the  worker's  hand.  This  kind  of  con- 
trol is  not  possible  in  P.O. P.  or  platino- 
type,  and  only  slightly  so  in  bromide  by 
means  of  subsequent  local  reduction.  It 
is  in  this  respect  that  carbon  may  be 
considered  an  intermediate  process,  for 
while  the  film  of  pigmented  gelatine  is 
nothing  like  so  amenable  to  frictional  re- 
duction of  depth  as  is  the  case  with  the 
film  of  pigmented  gum,  it  is  yet  fairly 
easy  to  lighten  tones  which  may  be  too 
heavy  by  the  cautious  use  of  a  pledget 
of  -wetted  cotton  wool  or  a  camel-hair 
mop.  This  advantage,  together  with  the 
fact  that  a  great  variety  of  colors  of  tis- 
sue may  be  employed,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  number  of  different  surfaces  of 
transfer  paper  used  as  supports,  makes 
the  carbon  process  a  very  desirable  one 
for  the  pictorial  worker,  yet  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  successful  work- 
ing which  require  to  be  overcome. 

The  production  of  the  right  kind  of 
negative  may  be  dismissed  as  being  com- 
mon to  all  the  printing  processes.  For 
each  there  is  just  that  type  of  negative 
which  gives  the  finest  results,  although 
the  ideal  negative  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  l>eing  one  which  will  print  well  in 
any  process. 


SELECTION  OF  TRANSFER  PAPERS. 

A  good  deal  of  difficulty  may  be  avoid- 
ed by  a  careful  selection  of  transfer 
paper.  If  the  surface  is  what  is  desired, 
choose  a  thinner  paper  in  preference  to 
a  thicker  one,  the  thinner  paper  being 
easier  to  saturate  with  water  prior  to 
squeegeeing  down  the  exposed  tissue. 
A  fairly  soft  paper,  too,  is  preferable  to 
a  very  hard  one,  less  vigorous  squeegee- 
ing being  necessary  to  secure  perfect 
contact  over  the  minute  inequalities  of 
paper  surface.  The  character  of  the 
gelatinous  sizing  should  also  be  noted, 
and  it  is  well  to  soak  a  sample  of  the 
transfer  paper  in  hot  water — say,  at  a 
temperature  of  130  degs.  Fahr. —  and  no- 
tice carefully  how  the  gelatine  behaves. 
After  some  little  time  the  transfer  paper 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  water  and  sur- 
face dried  between  blotting  paper,  and 
the  gelatine  rubbed  with  the  ball  of  the 
finger.  If  it  remains  firmly  on  the  paper 
it  will  probably  work  satisfactorily,  but 
if  it  readily  rubs  up  almost  in  a  moist 
powdery  way  the  transfer  paper  may  be 
regarded  with  suspicion.  The  gelatine 
is  poor,  or  has  been  allowed  to  remain 
heated  for  too  long  a  time  when  the  siz- 
ing has  been  done.  Better  a  little  ad- 
ditional sheen  on  the  surface  of  the  print 
than  no  print  at  all  on  account  of  blisters. 

.AIR    IN    THE    TRANSFER    PAPER. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  neces- 
sity for  saturation  of  the  paper  before 
squeegeeing  down  the  tissue.  With  thin 
smooth  papers  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes 
soaking  in  cold  water  is  an  ample  allow- 
ance, but  the  air  in  a  thick  i>aper  cannot 
be  dispelled  in  so  short  a  time,  and  with 
some  of  the  thicker  drawing  papers  a 
soaking  of  two  or  three  hours  is  neces- 
sary. This  expelling  of  the  air  is  ex- 
pedited by  laying  the  sheet  of  paper  on 
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the  squeegeeing  slab,  allowing  cold  water 
from  the  tap  to  run  on  to  it,  and  rubbing 
it  over  with  the  flat  hand  with  some 
slight  pressure.  This  not  only  dispels 
any  minute  surface  air  bells,  but  the 
pressure  forces  air  out  of  the  spongy 
paper.  This  may  be  done  two  or  three 
times  during  soaking  and  immediately 
before  putting  down  the  exposed  tissue. 
The  soaking  may  be  shorter  if  warm 
water,  say  80  deg.  Fahr.,  is  used,  but 
the  transferring  must  naturally  be  done 
in  cold  water. 

CONDITION    OF    THE   TISSUE. 

Blisters  are  of  two  kinds,  large  and 
small.  Those  due  to  air  on  the  surface 
or  to  air  in  the  substance  of  the  paper 
plus  a  poor  character  of  sizing  are  us- 
ually small — at  all  events,  not  bigger 
than  a  threepenny  piece.  But  large 
blisters  sometimes  occur,  so  large  and 
so  numerous  that  almost  half  a  print 
will  come  away  from  the  support.  These 
may  usually  be  traced  to  the  tissue  rath- 
er than  the  transfer  paper.  Over-print- 
ing in  the  sun  or  too  near  an  arc  lamp 
so  that  the  tissue  becomes  partially  in- 
soluble from  the  action  of  heat,  stale 
tissue,  tissue  sensitized  at  home  and  dried 
in  an  impure  atmosphere,  any  of  which 
produce,  at  all  events,  surface  insolubili- 
ty, and  prevent  satisfactory  adhesion  of 
tissue  and  transfer  paper.  The  same 
thing  will  sometimes  occur  where  there 
are  large  areas  of  heavy  shadow,  especi- 
ally if  the  negative  is  too  strong  and  very 
full  printing  becomes  necessary  to  secure 
detail  in  the  high  lights.  In  the  last  in- 
stance the  remedy  is  obvious — softer 
negatives  must  be  produced,  and  the  ex- 
isting negative  either  reduced  with  per- 
sulphate or  the  shadows  softened  by  the 
aid  of  mineral  paper  and  stumping  sauce. 
In  the  other  cases  avoid  heating  the  tis- 
sue during  printing  and  take  care  to  use 
only  tissue  which  before  printing  is  in  a 


perfect  condition  of  solubility.  This 
ix)int  may  be  readily  tested  by  slipping 
a  bit  of  the  tissue  into  water  of  80  deg  to 
90  deg.  Fahr.,  when  the  gelatine  should 
melt  within  half  a  minute  quite  freely. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

The  usual  instructions  are  to  develop 
in  -water  at  a  temperature  of  no  degs. 
Fahr.  With  rough  papers  much  greater 
safety  is  ensured  by  commencing  with 
the  water  very  much  cooler — say,  70 
degs.  to  80  degs.  If  the  tissue  is  in  good 
condition,  the  negative  not  too  strong, 
and  the  proof  not  overprinted,  the  back 
should  readily  peel  away  in  a  short  time, 
and  the  temperature  may  be  raised  if  and 
as  necessary,  but,  of  course,  very  gradu- 
laly.  Not  only  are  blistering  risks  mini- 
mized by  this  method,  but  if  printing  is 
on  the  light  side  there  is  a  better  chance 
of  saving  the  print,  and  the  worker 
always  feels  that  he  has  something  up 
his  sleeve  in  the  way  of  increased  tem- 
perature should  that  be  necessary.  The 
readier  solubility  of  the  gelatine,  too, 
enables  local  lightening  to  be  readily  car- 
ried on,  and  a  good  deal  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  concentration  and  the  intro- 
duction of  accents  without  that  risk  of 
dragging  away  the  film  from  the  single 
transfer  paper  which  exists  more  or  less 
where  printing  has  been  carried  so  far 
that  development  at  a  much  higher  tem- 
perature is  necessary. 

Occasionally  a  transfer  paper  is  met 
with  which  shows  a  tendency  to  blister- 
ing as  soon  as  the  print  is  subjected  to  a 
change  of  temperature,  and  wit:h  such  a 
paper  it  is  not  possible  to  stop  "bleeding" 
by  slipping  the  print  into  cold  water.  As 
soon  as  development  is  seen  to  be  com- 
plete, the  print  must  be  placed  at  once 
in  the  alum,  and  if  this  is  quickly  done 
there  is  not  much  risk  of  any  "bleed- 
ing" being  hardened  and  causing  smeary 
markings. — Photographic  News. 


Items  of  Interest 
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PORTPOLIO   OF   THE    I907    KODAK    ADVERTISING 

Competition  enables  us  to  see  at  last  just 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
utilizing  photography  along  advertising  lines. 
The  purpose  of  the  competition  and  the  re- 
sults thus  far  obtained  are  best  expressed  in 
the  foreword  to  the  portfolio: 

"In  announcing  our  1907  Photographic  Ad- 
vertising G>nitest,  we  expressed  the  belief  that 
there  are  men  who  can  furnish  us  with  photo- 
graphs that  are  better  from  an  advertising 
standpoint  than  anything  that  can  be  drawn. 

"In  our  opinion  that  belief  has  been  justified. 
We  are  still  in  the  beginnings  of  this  sort  of 
work,  but  we  have  material  with  merit.  It 
has  cost  us  more  perhaps  than  good  paintings 
would  have  cost — but  the  pictures  are  pic- 
tures of  real  people.  As  the  play  is  more 
realistic  than  the  book,  so  are  these  photo- 
graphs more  real  than  paintings.  And  this 
very  reality  will  help  us  tell  the  story  of  the 
Kodak  with  effect,  will  help  us  gain  the  at- 
tention and  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

"Another  contest  has  already  been  announc- 
ed. Still  others  will  follow.  These  are  not 
intended  solely  as  a  means  of  picture-getting 
for  our  advertising.  They  are  intended  to 
show  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  camera 
in  the  illustrative  field.  The  artist  of  brush 
and  pencil  studies  the  requirements  of  pub- 
lisher and  advertiser  and  meets  those  require- 
ments. The  camerist,  to  be  successful  must 
do  the  same.  His  work  must  be  natural,  must 
have  a  purpose,  must  contain  an  idea,  must 
tell  a  story.  Such,  we  think,  are  the  pictures 
in  this  little  portfolio.  Each,  in  its  own  way, 
convincingly  suggests  the  Kodak  idea.  And 
that  means  good  advertising. 

"Photography  is  but  in  its  beginnings.  And 
in  this,  the  fieki  of  advertising  illustrations,  lie 
great  possibilities.  Here  is  endless  opportunity 
for  art  and  technique,  for  creative  genius  and 
for   profit. 

Everyone  interested  in  photography  as  a 
medium  of  expression  for  advertising  ideas 
should  study  this  portfolio  with  care,  and  will 
profit   immensely  thereby.    The  Eastman   Ko- 


dak G>mpany  courteously  advise  us  that  they 
will  be  glad  to  send  to  any  of  our  readers  who 
are  sufficiently  interested  a  copy  of  the  portfolio 
prepaid  on  request.  Address  the  Advertising 
Department,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

*      4c      4c 

The  Lumiere  Autochrom  Plates,  we  note, 
are  now  listed  at  prices  that  place  them  well 
within  the  reach  of  all  photographers.  The 
prices  of  screens,  and  screen  holders  have 
also  been  reduced.  So  here's  your  chance  to 
experiment  for  yourself  and  learn  something 
of  the  delights  of  color  photography.  Besides 
the  manufacture  of  color  plates,  The  Ltuniere 
N.  A.  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  an  extensive  line  of 
papers  and  chemicals  for  your  selection.  We 
believe  they  also  make  the  largest  variety  of 
plates  of  any  single  concern  in  the  world. 
Among  them  the  New  Sigma  Plate  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  manufacturers  to  be  faster  than 
any  other  plate  made.  A  full  description  of 
the  various  Lumiere  products  may  be  obtained 
from  the  booklets  issued  by  the  company. 
The  address  is  Lumiere  N.  A.  Co.,  Ltd.,  1 1 
West  27th  street,  New  York  City. 


It  Would  Hardly  Seem  Possible  to  sim- 
plify the  Premo  Film  Pack  System  and  yet 
here  in  reading  the  latest  Premo  Catalogue, 
we  find  the  seeming  impossible  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  New  Premo  Developing 
Tank. 

"It  provides  for  the  development  of  Premo 
Film  Pack  films  with  the  minimum  of  care 
and  labor  and  with  the  assurance  of  absolute 
uniformity  of  results.  Simple  and  inexpen- 
sive, it  puts  the  veriest  beginner  in  photog- 
raphy on  the  same  plane  in  the  development 
of  his  picture,  as  the  most  experienced  ama- 
teur." 

"The  Premo  Developing  Tank  consists  es- 
sentially of  two  pieces — a  metal  receiver  or 
frame  for  the  films,  and  a  tank  with  cover 
for  the  developing  fluid. 

"The   receiver  is  divided  into  twelve  com- 
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partments, — in  the  5x7  size,  six— each  ac- 
commodating one  film.  As  the  film  is  taken 
from  the  pack,  it  is  held  between  the  thumb 
and  fingers,  slightly  bent  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  slipped  into  its  respective  compartmen-t. 
When  all  the  compartments  are  filled,  the  re- 
ceiver is  placed  in  tank,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously filled  with  developer,  the  top  replaced 
and  the  films  left  to  develop  for  a  certain 
specified  time.  No  further  attention  is  neces- 
sary, excepting  to  turn  the  tank,  end  for  end, 
when  half  the  time  of  development  has  elapsed. 

"At  the  expiration  of  the  full  time,  open 
the  tank,  take  out  receiver,  remove  films, 
place  them  in  a  tray  of  water  for  a  moment, 
then  transfer  to  the  fixing  bath.  Development 
is  completed.  Rinse  out  receiver  and  tank  and 
set  them  aside  to  dry. 

"That's  all  there  is  to  it.  The  films  will 
be  found  perfectly  even  and  uniform  in  de- 
velopment. Time  and  instantaneous  exposures 
from  the  same  pack,  made  under  varying  con- 
ditions, will  be  found  to  be  developed  to  their 
full  value. 

"The  operation  of  removing  films  from  the 
pack  and  loading  the  receiver  is  done,  of 
course,  in  a  darkened  room  by  the  light  of 
a  ruby  lamp. 

"During  the  day  any  darkened  closet  will 
suffice.  To  load  the  films  in  receiver,  the 
operation  will  take  only  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  as  soon  as  the  top  is  placed  on  tank,  it 
may  be  brought  out  into  any  light  and  left 
until  development  is  completed." 

There  are  also  a  number  of  other  new 
things  in  Premo  Construction  which  are  ably 
described  in  the  catalogue.  It  may  be  had 
free  on  request  to  the  Rochester  Optical  Di- 
vision, Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  45  South  street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Berlin  Aniline  Works,  213  Water 
street,  New  York  City,  through  their  versa- 
tile advertising  manager,  Mr.  Harry  Hall, 
have  gotten  up  a  compact  little  booklet  of 
"Agfa"  Metol  formulas  that  will  appeal  strong- 
ly to  every  busy  photographer.  It  just  fits 
nicely  in  your  pocket  and  contains  formulas 
for  all  the  well-known  plates,  papers  and  films 
on  the  American  market.  This  is  one  of 
those  useful  little  companions  it  is  well  to 
have  around  when  you  are  looking  for  a 
friend  in  need,  so  write  for  a  copy.  If  you 
have  never  tried  the  "Agfa,"  Metol  products 


it  would  pay  to  get  acquainted  with  them,  and 
order  a  trial  lot  from  your  dealer. 


We  Have  Just  Laid  Down  After  Read- 
ing WITH  Great  Interest,  a  copy  of  "A 
Triple  Alliance  in  Optics,"  which  goes  into  the 
particulars  of  the  various  reasons  which  in- 
spired the  fusion  of  business  interests  of  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  and  the  Bausch, 
Lomb,  Saegmuller  Company,  of  Rochester, 
and  the  Carl  Zeiss  Optical  works  of  Jena. 

"This  unification  is  the  practical  expression 
of  a  desire  to  concentrate  the  knowledge,  skill, 
experience,  and  energy  of  the  leading  optical 
firms  of  two  contnents.  Under  the  new  re- 
gime the  Bausch,  Lomb,  Saegmuller  Company 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Company,  losing  its  identity  as 
a  separate  corporation. 

"The  Zeiss  Works  become  members  of  the 
new  corporate  organization,  and  the  intention 
is  to  manufacture  certain  products  of  the  Jena 
Works  in  the  United  States.  While  the  in- 
terests of  the  firm  of  Zeiss  in  the  United 
States  therefore  become  one  with  those  of 
the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company,  yet 
the  Zeiss  Works  are  legally  bound  to  maintain 
in  perpetuity  their  entity  at  Jena  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Professor 
Abbe  when  providing  for  their  future,  and 
the  laws  of  Germany  have  made  his  intentions 
binding. 

"The  new  company,  to  be  known  as  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company,  thus  unites 
the  progressive  spirit  and  integrity,  the  scien- 
tific genius  and  ingenuity  of  the  firms  allied. 

"The  founders,  in  aiming  at  the  ideal  and 
utilizing  the  finest  intelligences  for  its  realiza- 
tion, have  been  exponents  of  a  new  industrial 
spirit.  This  spirit,  while  it  does  not  lose  sight 
of  or  neglect  the  success  of  the  individual, 
aims  to  subserve  the  good  of  mankind  as  a 
whole.  To  give  to  science  the  best  instru- 
ments that  the  learning  and  imagination  of 
the  physicist  can  devise  and  the  skill  of  the 
workman  fabricate,  is  surely  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  humanity.  This  is  the  ideal  of 
the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.  under  its  new 
association." 

The  struggles  and  experiences  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  three  companies  going  into  the 
merger,  read  like  a  romance.  Ever  present 
with  each  of  the  dominant  spirits  was  an 
ideal  of  manufacture  which  after  years  of  tire- 
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less  perseverance  finally  covered  with  success, 
and  have  made  for  the  product  of  their  fac- 
tories a  reputation  that  is  world  wide. 


The  Demand  for  Cyko  Paper,  Ansco  Film 
AND  OTHER  Ansco  PRODUCTS  is  SO  large  that  it 
may  be  interesting  to  know  that  these  pro- 
ducts are  distributed  at  wholesale  from  fac- 
tories at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  the  following 
branch  offices  of  the  Ansco  Company :  New ' 
York  City,  X.  Y.,  40  E.  21st  street;  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  407  No.  Broadway;  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Andrews  Bldg.,  So.  East  corner  5th  and  Race 
streets;  Boston,  Mass.,  Paddock  Bldg.,  loi 
Tremont  street;  and  also  from  the  following 
wholesale  agents:  Burke  &  James,  118  Jack- 
sond  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. ;  Western  Photo  Sup- 
ply Co.,  780  Ellis  street,  Houston,  Texas; 
Gailey  Supply  Co.,  1302  Second  Ave.,  Seattle 
Wash. ;  Woodard,  Clarke  &  Co.,  230  Washing- 
ton street,  Portland,  Ore. ;  Baltimore  Photo 
Supply  Co.,  211  No.  Howard  street,  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  Schaeffer  Photo  Supplies,  loii  Capitol 
Ave.,  Houston,  Texas. 


How  THE  Famous  Jena  Glass  is  Made. — 
Every  photographer  knows  of  the  Jena  glass, 
and  of  the  great  improvements  which  it  has 
made  possible  in  photographic  lenses.  But 
while  the  name  is  a  household  word,  very 
few  have  any  idea  of  the  methods  of  its 
manufacture,  so  that  the  outline  of  this,  which 
we  quote  from  "The  Prism,"  will  no  doubt  be 
welcome  to  all  who  possess  an  interest  in 
the  tools  they  use. 

The  Jena  glass  works  originated  in  success- 
ful efforts  to  satisfy  by  means  of  new  glass 
fluxes  the  increasing  demands  for  excellence 
in  refracting  instruments.  The  glass  must  be 
colorless  for  the  fine  lens.  It  must  be  strong. 
It  must  not  tarnish  with  exposure  to  the 
weather.  It  must  not  be  clouded,  and  crystal- 
lization and  bubbles  must,  so  far  as  possible, 
be  avoided  in  the  melting.  Elements  tending 
to  evaporate  in  the  melting  produce  veins. 
Boric  acid  lengthens  the  red  end  of  the  spec- 
trum. These  are  a  few  of  the  facts  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  compound- 
ing the   glass   for  the  melting  pot. 


The  first  stage  in  the  process  is  the  careful 
drying  of  the  melting  pot,  which  is  then  very 
gradually  raised  in  temperature  for  four  or 
five  days  until  it  is  red  hot,  when  it  is  put  in  the 
melting  furnace.  After  five  or  six  hours  more 
heating,  it  is  up  to  the  melting  temperature 
x>f  glass,  and  the  pieces  of  glass  (remaining 
from  former  meltings,  and  known  as  "cullet") 
are  put  in,  melted,  and  the  inside  of  the 
crucible  glazed,  with  a  great  iron  ladle.  Then 
some  of  the  "batch"  is  introduced  little  by  little, 
a  fresh  layer  being  put  in  as  soon  as  the  first 
is  melted,  until  the  crucible  is  full.  The  whole 
thing  weighs  when  full  from  15  to  20  cwt. 

The  next  stage  is  known  as  planing  or 
fining.  The  mixture  is  kept  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture six  or  eight  hours,  as  a  rule.  If  kept  too 
hot  the  crucible  is  attacked  and  clay  is  absorb- 
ed ;  if  too  low,  the  bubbles  run.  The  firing  is 
then  moderated,  the  surface  scum  containing 
clay  particles  is  removed,  and  a  red-hot  stirrer 
of  fire  clay,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder 
ten  or  twelve  centimeters  in  diameter,  is 
placed  in  the  glass  and  left  for  an  hour,  till 
the  bubbles  forming  on  it  rise  to  the  surface. 

The  handles  of  the  stirrer  is  made  of  a  long 
iron  tube,  kept  cool  by  a  current  of  water. 
With  this  the  mixture  is  stirred,  incorporating 
the  whole  mass,  until,  by  blowing  small  flasks 
with  a  glass  blower's  pipe,  it  is  seen  that  the 
glass  is  clear.  When  the  cooling  is  so  far 
advanced  that  the  stirrer  can  only  be  moved 
with  difficulty,  it  is  taken  out. 

The  crucible  having  been  lifted  out  of  the 
furnace  and  put  on  a  fire-brick  platform,  it  is 
left  thereon  to  cool  for  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  is  then  put  into  the 
annealing   furnace. 

The  mass  is  allowed  to  cool  completely  down 
in  this,  and  flies  into  many  pieces,  large  and 
small.  The  best  pieces  are  selected  and  re- 
moulded. To  this  end  the  glass  is  reheated 
in  fire-brick  moulds  till  almost  melted.  A 
long  tunnel-shaped  oven  is  used  for  this,  red- 
hot  at  one  end  and  cool  enough  at  the  other 
to  allow  the  moulds  to  be  pushed  in.  Then 
the  moulded  glass  is  put  in  the  cooling  kiln 
ten  or  twelve  days.  This  kiln  will  contain 
20  or  30  cwt.  of  glass  in  moulds.  If  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  mass  turns  out  to  be  fit  for  use 
it  is  considered  satisfactory. 


Notes  and  Extracts 
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Official  Announcement  of  the  Inter- 
national Photographic  Exposition,  to  be 
held  at  Dresden  next  year,  have  reached  this 
country,  and  copies  of  the  English  program 
may  be  had  on  application  to  Frank  Roy 
Fraprie,  American  Commissioner,  6  Beacon 
street,  Boston,  Mass.  Entry  blanks  printed  in 
English,  German,  and  French,  will  be  issued 
in  about  two  months.  The  closing  date  for 
the  reception  of  American  pictures  has  not 
been  definitely  determined,,  but  will  probably 
be  about  December  ist.  The  exposition  will 
open  May  ist,  1909,  and  remain  open  until 
October  15th. 

About  one  sixth  of  the  total  floor  space  of 
the  exposition  building  will  be  devoted  to 
amateur  photography,  and  a  similar  amount  to 
professional  photographs.  This  is  about  2,500 
square  yards  in  each  case,  and  will  give  room, 
if  necessary,  for  the  installation  of  more  than 
five  thousand  photographs  in  each  class.  This 
does  not  seem  excessive,  when  we  remember 
that  the  entire  achievement  of  photography  is 
to  be  represented,  not  merely  the  work  of  a 
single  year.  Even  at  this  rate,  the  number 
of  American  photographs  in  each  class  cannot 
greatly  exceed  five  hundred.  It  is  expected 
that  every  American  pictorialist  will  send  his 
or  her  best  pictures,  whether  made  to-day  or 
twenty  years  ago.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
camera  clubs  of  the  country  will  make  special 
efforts  to  be  represented  by  collections  of  their 
members'  work. 

Amateur  work  will  be  divided  into  classes 
as  follows:  Portrait,  Groups,  and  Genre  Pic- 
tures, and  Landscapes.  The  awards  will  be 
trophies  for  conspicuous  merit,  and  plaques 
as  class  prizes.  The  professional  classes  will 
be  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  one  for 
technical  and  commercial  photographs.  The 
prizes  will  be  trophies  for  general  merit,  and 
diplomas  for  gold  and  silver  medals  as  class 
prizes.  The  award  of  "hors  de  concours" 
may  be  made  as  the  highest  possible  dis- 
tinction. 

Photographs  on  Apples. — It  is  a  simple 
matter  to  print  photographs  upon  the  ordinary 


red  apple,  the  tomato,  and  smooth-skinned 
pumpkin,  if  one  goes  about  it  in  the  right 
way.  In  addition  to  the  process  being  most 
simple,  there  is  no  expense  incurred,  not  even 
for  so  cheap  a  chemical  as  hypo,  as  no  chemical 
or  water  is  required,  while  the  resultant  prints 
can  only  be  said  to  be  as  permanent  as  the 
support  on  which  the  image  is  formed.  The 
skin  of  an  apple,  tomato  or  pumpkin,  par- 
ticularly at  a  certain  stage  of  its  ripening,  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  our  photographic 
plates  and  printing  paper,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  sensitive  to  light.  It  is  this  sensitiveness 
to  light  that  causes  the  side  exposed  to  the 
sun  to  burn  red  or  yellow,  and,  as  one  can 
often  notice,  where  a  leaf  intervenes  so  as  to 
cut  off  the  light  close  to  the  pumpkin,  apple, 
or  tomato,  it  will  print  an  outline  of  itself,  a 
silhouette  as  it  were,  in  green  upon  the  red 
or  yellow  ground.  It  was  through  noticing 
this  that  I  conceived  the  idea  of  printing  from 
a  negative  upon  the  same  surface.  My  first 
attempt  was  with  apples.  I  first  hunted  out  an 
apple  having  a  leaf  close  to  its  surface,  placed 
a  piece  of  glass  beneath  the  leaf  and  on  it  cut 
my  initials  with  a  sharp  knife.  I  then  re- 
moved the  glass  and  pasted  the  leaf  firmly  to 
the  apple  so  it  would  not  be  blown  away  by 
the  wind,  and  left  it  for  a  week. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  I  took  the  apple, 
soaked^  off  the  leaf,  and  found  my  initials  in 
bright  red  on  a  light  green  ground  having  the 
outline  of  the  leaf.  My  success  prompted 
me  to  try  an  actual  photograph,  or  one  printed 
from  a  photograph  negative.  To  this  end,  I 
selected  some  apples  of  the  red  variety  that 
were  yet  green  and  encased  them  in  bags  made 
of  the  black  paper  in  which  plates  and  paper 
are  usually  packed.  These  bags  were  left  on 
for  ten  days  to  exclude  the  light  and  add  to 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  surface.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  the  bags  were  removed  and  film 
negatives  were  pasted  in  position  by  using  the 
white  of  an  egg.  This  white  of  an  egg  I 
found  later  to  be  the  only  adhesive  that  would 
not  show  in  the  print.  In  order  that  all 
except  the  image  when  printed  might  be  green, 
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th«  apples  were  again  inclosed  in  the  protect- 
ing bags,  this  time  an  opening  a  little  larger 
than  the  portrait  being  cut  opposite  the  film. 
This  acted  much  as  would  a  vignetting  device 
over  a  printing  frame,  and  greatly  enhanced 
the  results.  Other  apples  were  given  nega- 
tives made  by  scratching  monograms,  initials 
and  sketches  in  spoiled  films  with  an  etching 
knife  and  attached  in  the  same  manner,  and 
provided  with  the  same  protection  for  the 
remainder  of  the  surface.  The  richness  of 
color  and  wealth  of  detail  that  can  be  secured 
in  this  way  is  really  astonishing.  I^m  tempted 
to  say  that  the  results  are  superior  to  any  that 
could  be  obtained  on  photographic  papers. 
A  week  was  allowed  for  printing.  The  fine, 
deep  red  of  the  picture  upon  the  delicate  green 
of  the  ground  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  ap- 
preciated. Only  nature  could  give  just  the 
exact  tones  of  the  two  colors  that  would 
harmondze  so  perfectly.  The  method  for  print- 
ing of  tomatoes  or  pumpkins  is  the  same  as 
for  apples.  I  hope  that  others  will  try  the 
experiment,  and  I  can  assure  them  that  they 
will  be  amply  repaid  for  their  trouble. — From 
"Nature  and  Science"  in  April  St.  Nicholas. 
*    *    * 

How  TO  Improve  Weak  Negatives. — A  re- 
print appears  in  the  "Transactions  of  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society"  of  a  lecture 
delivered  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Garwood  on  the  in- 
tensification and  reduction  of  negatives.  The 
following  is  a  brief  but  helpful  extract  from 
the  reprint  dealing  with  the  intensification  of 
weak  negatives  by  means  of  mercury: 

The  surface  of  the  negative  should  be  quite 
free  from  all  dirt  or  grease,  caused  frequently 
by  incautious  handling  of  the  film  with  greasy 
fingers.  To  remove  this  the  negative  may 
be  placed  in  a  bath  of  dilute  ammonia,  say 
10  minims  of  the  .880  solution  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  and  its  surface  gently  rubbed  with  a 
tuft  of  cotton  wool,  then  finally  washed  in 
running  water  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  If 
ammonia  is  not  at  hand  a  little  of  the  No.  2 
solution  of  an  alkaline  developer  will  answer 
the  same  purpose. 

Some  authorities  advocate  the  carrying  out 
of  all  the  processes  of  mercurial  intensifica- 
tion in  the  darkroom,  whilst  others  again  say 
that  this  is  unnecessary.  For  my  own  part 
I  invariably  do  this  work  in  diffused  daylight, 
and  have  never  been  able  to  see  any  difference 
between  a  negative  treated  in  this  manner  and 
one  which  has  been  done  in  the  darkroom. 

The    bleaching   agent    usually    employed    in 


mercurial  processes  is  the  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury. I  notice  that  most  of  the  published 
formulae  for  this  give  a  saturated  solution 
of  the  salt  for  the  purpose.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  open  to  the  objection  that  there  is 
always  some  risk  of  undissolved  particles  of 
the  salt  being  carried  over  and  settling  on  the 
plate,  and  if  these  are  not  immediately  re- 
moved, spots,  sometimes  opaque,  at  others 
transparent,  will  occur.  Personally,  I  prefer 
the  following  formula,  which  is  one  I  can 
with  every  confidence  recommend,  viz. :  Bro- 
mide of  potassium,  100  gr. ;  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, 100  gr. ;  water,  pure,  10  oz.  The  mix- 
ture should  be  shaken  to  assist  solution,  and  it 
should  then  be  filtered.  The  result  should  be 
a  clear,  colorless  liquid  which  will  keep  for 
years,  and  may,  with  occasional  filtrations,  be 
used  over  and  over  again.  It  is  a  dangerous 
poison,  readily  absorbed  by  the  skin,  and  one's 
fingers  should  therefore  not  be  unnecessarily 
dabbled  in  it.  If,  on  use  with  any  particular 
negative,  the  solution  should  turn  milky,  it 
is  a  sure  sign  of  the  presence  of  hyposulphites, 
and  the  discolored  portion  of  the  liquid  should 
be  discarded. 

The  negative  to  be  treated  is  placed  in  this 
solution,  and  with  gentle  rocking  allowed  to 
remain  until  it  is  bleached  right  through,  and 
aippears  of  a  white  or  greyish  white  color  on 
both  sides.  It  should  now  be  washed  in  gently 
running  water  for  not  less  than  half  an  hour, 
and  is  then  ready  for  darkening.  There  are 
innumerable  methods  of  darkening  the  plate. 
I  may  say  in  passing  that  think  where  a  good 
many  fail  at  intensification  is  in  tying  them- 
selves to  one  particular  method  of  darkening 
the  plate,  with  a  frequent  result  of  the  nega- 
tive being  made  too  dense.  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  to  show  that  th«re  is  considerable 
choice  in  this  direction. 

Where  only  a  slight  increase  in  density  is 
required,  the  bleached  negative  may  be  placed 
in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  soda  sulphite  until 
it  is  blackened  right  through,  and  should  then 
be  well  washed  and  dried.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  this  method  has,  within  the  last  few 
years,  been  the  subject  of  rather  severe  attacks, 
but  having  used  it  with  almost  unvarying  suc- 
cess for  the  last  fifteen  years,  my  confidence 
in  it  is  by  no  means  shaken.  One  of  the  defects 
urged  against  it  is  that  its  effect  is  slight. 
Quite  so,  and  here  in  many  cases  is  its  great 
advantage.  The  solution  must  be  quite  fresh, 
and  it  is  advisable  not  to  use  the  same  dose 
more  than  once,  or  staining  may  result. 
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If  the  effect  produced  by  the  soda  sulphite 
proves  insufficient  the  negative  may  be  re- 
bleached,  and  after  thorough  washing,  placed 
in  an  ordinary  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  until, 
on  looking  through  it,  it  appears  to  be  suf- 
ficiently intensified,  making  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  its  density  will  probably  decrease  a 
little  on  drying.  If  the  action  is  still  found  to 
be  insufficient,  the  whole  of  the  processes  of 
rebteaching,  washing,  and  darkening  may  be 
repeated  for  the  second,  and  even  third,  time, 
using  ferrous  oxalate  for  the  redeveloper  in 
each  case.  In  this  respect  this  method  differs 
from  the  other  mercurial  methods.  Although 
by  no  means  the  easiest  of  them,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best,  and  has  the  support  of  all 
scientific  authorities  as  being  permanent.  Its 
action,  which  may  be  stopped  by  simply  re- 
moving the  negative  from  the  solution  and 
well  washing  it,  is  slow  and  well  under  con- 
trol. By  its  successive  repetition  a  good  print- 
ing negative  may  be  literally  built  up  from  a 
mere  "ghost,"  provided  always  that  detail, 
however  faint,  exists  to  start  with.  The  most 
scrupulous  cleanliness  is  necessary  to  ensure 
freedom  from  stains.  Any  trace  of  pyro  in 
dishes,  or  on  fingers,  will  cause  the  most  hor- 
rible ink-like  stains,  which  are  impossible  to 
remove. 

For  those  who  do  not  use  a  ferrous  oxalate 
developer,  a  simple  way  of  making  up  a  small 
quantity  of  this  solution  is  to  refer  to  a  table 
of  solubilities,  given  in  all  good  textbooks,  and, 
by  its  aid,  malce  up  two  saturated  solutions, 
one  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash  and  the 
other  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  and,  after 
filtering  each  of  them,  take  six  parts  of  the 
potash  solution,  and  add  to  it  one  part  of  the 
iron  solution,  taking  care  to  mix  them  in  the 
order  given,  or  the  iron  will  be  precipitated 
in  a  muddy  mass. — Focus. 
tt    *    * 

Rodin AL  the  Best  Stand  Developer. — ^Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Mebes,  the  best  stand-developer 
is  prepared  with  rodinal,  and  he  recommends 
the  following  formula,  which  originated  from 
Meydenbauer : 

Rodinal     i^  drs. 

Saturated  solution  of  potassium 
carbonate    1%  drs. 

Water    35      ozs. 

«      «       4c 

Adurol  as  a  Developer. — Adurol,  a  chlorine 
substitution  product  of  hydroquinone,  pos- 
sesses certain  advantages  over  the  latter,  and 


answers  well  as  a  one-solution  developer,  a 
good  formula  for  which  is  as  follows: 

Potassium  carbonate 3  ozs. 

Sodium  sulphite  4  " 

Water,  to  make 10  *' 

When  dissolved,  add — 

Adurol    54  oz. 

This  gives  a  concentrated  solution,  one  part 
of  which  is  diluted  before  use  with  three  to 
five  parts  of  water,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  negative  desired. 

As  adurol  gives  rather  intense  blacks  with 
bromide  papers,  it  is  sometimes  advantageous 
to  combine  it  with  metol.  The  following  two- 
solution  developer  is  suggested  as  being  reli- 
able: 

A.  Metol    10  grs. 

Sodium  sulphite   160    " 

Adurol    24    " 

Water,  to  make 4  ozs. 

B.  Potassium   carbonate 200  grs. 

Water,  to  make 4  ozs. 

For  use,  sufficient  solution  B  is  added  to  A, 
by  successive  small  additions,  to  bring  up  the 
image  to  its  requisite  density.  For  example, 
one  might  start  with  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
of  A  and  one  of  B,  and  work  tentatively  for 
a  minute,  and  then  add  more  B  if  necessary. 

^       iH       * 

White  Ink  for  Writing  Titles  on  Lantern 
Masks  may  be  made  by  mixing  oxide  of  zinc, 
sulphate  of  barium,  with  weak  gnm  water  to 
convenient  consistency.  Moist  water  color,  or 
Chinese  white,  may  also  be  applied  with  a 
fine  brush. 

*    ^    * 

Sore  Fingers  from  the  Use  of  Metol. 
— Many  workers  who  use  metol  developer 
would  welcome  a  sure  cure  for  the  sores  that 
sometimes  arise  on  finger  tips  and  between 
fingers  after  using  this  chemical.  The  ob- 
vious remedy  is  not  to  dabble  the  fingers  in 
the  solution,  but  use  plate  holders  or  india- 
rubber  gloves  or  finger-stalls  to  keep  the 
fingers  dry.  Rubbing  lanoline  into  the  skin 
before  developing  has  also  been  suggested. 
This  will  prevent  the  poison  entering  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  As  a  remedy,  and  to  allay  the 
irritation,  the  following  has  been  suggested: 
Carbolic  acid,  i  dr.;  Wright's  coal  tar  solu- 
tion, ^2  oz. ;  glycerine,  3  drs.;  water,  12  ozs. 
The  following  is  given  in  an  American  con- 
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temporary  by  a  writer,  who  says.  "I  have 
suffered  severely  from  metol  poisoning  and 
also  platinum  poisoning  during  several  years, 
at  one  time  having  to  give  up  my  favorite 
metol-pyro  developer.  I  have,  however,  re- 
turned to  its  use,  having  found  a  remedy  that 
is  efficient,  in  my  case  at  least.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mutton  tallow  3      ozs. 

Flour  sulphur  J4     " 

Glycerine    i]^     " 

Carbolic  acid    30   drops 

The  acid  should  be  added  last,  drop  by  drop, 
while  the  whole  mass  is  thoroughly  worked 
over  with  a  spatula  on  a  clean  piece  of  glass. 
I  use  an  old  11  by  14  negative  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  makes  a  rather  thick  salve  that 
should  be  well  rubbed  into  the  hands  at  least 
once  a  day." 

iH       *       ^ 

Cleaning  Rough  Paper  Prints. — Platino- 
type,  carbon,  or  bromide  prints  on  rough 
paper  that  h«\ve  become  soiled  or  dirty  may 
be  restored  to  their  original  brightness  as  fol- 
lows: It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  any  "working  up"  or  retouching  there 
may  be  on  the  print  will  probably  be  removed 
at  the  same  time:  Make  a  cupful  of  thin 
paste  with  ordinary  flour  and  cold  water. 
Spread  this  over  the  surface  of  the  print  with 
a  soft  brush,  and  then  place  it  on  a  sheet  of 
clean  glass  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  Then  let 
a  spray  of  cold  clean  water  play  upon  the 
print  until  all  the  paste  is  washed  away,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  all  dirt,  etc.,  that  had 
collected  in  the  pores  of  the  paper  has  been 
removed  also. 

4c      ♦      4( 

Surface  Markings  and  Dirty  Edges  on 
Gaslight  Postcards. — The  usual  method 
recommended  for  the  removal  of  these  mark- 
ings is  to  apply  friction  with  a  pkdget  of  cot- 
ton wool  soaked  in  alcohol.  A  correspondent 
from  Ilminster  writes  to  tell  us  how  he  deals 
with  this  fault.  As  it  will  doubtless  prove 
useful  for  other  readers  we  give  it  here.  The 
following  solution  is  made  up :  Potassium 
iodide,  30  grs. ;  iodine,  3  grs. ;  water,  10  ozs. 
Take  one  part  of  this  solution  and  four  parts 
of  water.  Immerse  the  print  in  it,  but  do  not 
leave  for  more  than  one  minute,  or  the  image 
may  be  attacked.  Then  itransfer  to  clean 
plain  hypo  bath  of  ordinary  strength  for  five 
minutes  and  rewash.  The  print  should  be 
free  from  hypo  before  using  the  above.    The 


prints  after  treatment  are  delightfully  bright 
and  clean  in  the  high  lights  and  round  the 
margins. 


Tinting  Effects  in  Lantern  Slides. — 
When  it  is  desired  to  entirely  color  a  slide 
the  effect  is  best  obtained  by  staining  the  gela- 
tine in  a  suitable  dye,  such  as  Congo  red, 
Manchester  yellow.  Malachite  green,  Hoff- 
man's blue,  methyl  violet,  or  Bismarck  brown. 
These  dyes  are  easily  obtainable  from  Merck's 
or  Zimmermann's,  and  may  be  dissolved  in 
water  or  alcohol.  If  too  dark,  the  excess  may 
be  removed  by  soaking  the  plate  in  the  un- 
colored  solvent  as  the  case  may  be.  Ordinary 
colored  glass  is  generally  too  crude  in  color 
for  pictorial  effect.  But  an  unexposed  -  plate, 
fixed,  washed,  and  then  tinted,  may  be  used 
as  a  cover  glass. 


The  Romance  of  the  Kinematograph  is 
the  title  of  a  very  interesting  article  in  the 
March  number  of  The  London  magazine.  Mr. 
Chas.  M.  Sheldon,  the  author,  illustrates  his 
remarks  with  bioscope  pictures,  and  some  full- 
page  drawings  showing  perils  and  amusing 
incidents  in  the  life  of  the  camera  operator. 
We  note  that  Mr.  H.  Howse  is  depicted  sus- 
pended by  ropes  over  the  crater  of  Vesuvius, 
watching  the  molten  brimstone  bubble-up  from 
the  hideous  cau!dron  of  smoke  and  steam. 
We  agree  with  the  writer  when  he  says  "Life 
as  depicted  by  the  bioscope  is  subject  to  none 
of  the  restrictions  that  obtain  in  the  world  of 
reality.  The  machine  is  an  accurate  and  faith- 
ful portrayer  of  things  as  they  are;  it  will  re- 
produce every  movement  with  perfect  fidelity. 
But,  if  it  chooses,  it  can  wield  a  magician's 
wand;  it  can  annihilate  time  and  space;  it 
can  show  pictures  of  things  which  could  never 
have  happened,  but  which  apparently  must  have 
happened,  as  they  have  been  photographed,  and 
are  not  merely  the  fancies  of  an  artist's  brain. 
See  this  man  dwindle  to  the  size  of  a  rat,  and 
swell  to  the  huge  proportions  of  St  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Everything  around  him  remains 
its  natural  size.  Is  it  a  scene  from  "Alice  in 
Wonderland" ;  Not  at  all.  It  is  a  photograph 
taken  by  the  camera  that  never  lies.  It  is  a 
real  man.  Watch  this  horse  eat  a  baby  be- 
fore your  very  eyes.  They  cut  the  horse  open, 
and  you  can  see  its  ribs.  They  pull  out  great 
bundles  of  hay,  and  find  the  baby.  It  is  a 
real  horse,  real  hay,  a  real  baby,  and  yet ? 
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FREE  INSTRUCTIONS 

How  to  transfer  original  photo- 
graphs to  China  Plates,  Porce- 
lain, Watch  Cases,  &c.  Address: 

KiMO  CHEMICAL  CO  .  Dept.  A, 
1226  Arch  St.  Philadelphia. 


EXTRA  I    EXTRA  1!    EXTRAl!! 

New  Bargain  List  No.  1 4  now  ready. 
Do  not  purchase  until  you  have  seen 
this  list.  It  will  save  dollars  for  you. 

N.Y.  Camera  Exchange,  1 14  Fulton  St. 


A  NEW  CAMERA  for  postcard  and  cabi- 
net woi  k.  It  uses  4X^6^  plates,  and  a  6Xi°- 
lens,  best  leather  covering,  11  in.  draw,  all 
dl»sirable  adjustments.  Wollensak  lenses  and 
shutters.  With  R.  R.  lens  and  regular  shutter 
$14.00.  With  automatic  shutter^and  convertible 
lens  $16.75.  Without  lens  or  shutter  $8. 75.  Ask 
for  circular.  J.  M.  Hamilton,  413  N.  glh  St., 
Monmouth,  111. 

I  FURNISH  KODAK  FILM  FREE. - 
Films  developed  and  printed  promptly  by  mail. 
Velox  prints  and  post  cards.highest  grade  work. 
Write  to-day  for  price  list  and  special  offers. 

HOMER  HOWRY,  606  Carondelet  St. 
Dept.  H  L.OS  Angeles,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE -First  class  Studio  in  Cali- 
fornia. Doing  good  business.  Very  reason- 
able.    Apply  to 

HUGH  S.  WALLACE,  510  S.  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

STEREOSCOPE  Negative  and  glass 
stereos  bought  by 

A.   FUHRMANN, 

Berlin,  W.  Passage,  Germany. 

AS  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMRS  goes 
out  of  print  on  publication,  send  your  renewal 
subscription  promptly  if  you  wish  to  have  your 
file  for  1908  complete. 


WANTED.  —  HIGH  -  GRADE    LENS. 
Mitchell,  Concord,  California. 

FOR  SALE— Photograph  Car;  call,  or  write 
to  W.  E.  Bowers,  Sigaumey,  Keokuk  Co.,  la. 

WELL  LOCATED  Gallery,  no  opposition, 
low  rent,  all  improvements.  Chubbuck,  Rock- 
away  Beach,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT— Photo  Gallery,  established 
over  fifty  years,  opposite  post  office.  Address 
W.  A.  HuBER,  Mam  St.,  Mechanicsburg  Pa 

FOR  SALE— One  secondhand  No.  4  East- 
man Panoiam  Kodak  and  carrying  case;  sell 
for  $12.00.  Julius  B.  Peterson.  Louise,  Texas. 


HAVE  YOUR  1X>CAL  VIBW8  MADE  INTO 

POSTCARDS 

AND  SOUVENIR  ALBUMS 
FINEST  AMERICAN  MADE 

The  Albertype  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Studio  on  Long  Island,  owner 
interested  in  iron  business.  Particulars  on 
request.  M.  H.  M.  2^  Gerard  Court,  Patchogue, 
L.   I. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REFERENCE 
BOOK.  —  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Compiled  by  J.  Mcintosh  A  book  which 
tells  you  how  to  do  things.  Practical  infor- 
mation, boiled  down,  with  an  8-page  index. 
Nearly  jooo  references;  covers  the  whole  range 
of  photography.  A  complete  library  in  itself. 
Nothing  like  it  at  the  price.  344  closely  printed 
pages;  strong  paper  cover.  Price  75  cents. 
Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association, 
3g  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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THE  "  ALL  BY  LAMP- 
LIGHT"  WAY. 

Most  things  Kodak  are  the  all  by 
daylight  way,  and  as  far  as  the  picture 
taking  part  is  concerned  is  what  makes 
picture  pleasures  worth  while. 

But  with  many  amateurs,  picture  tak- 
ing uses  up  all  their  spare  daylight,  and 
when  it  comes  to  printing  the  pictures, 
some  process  that  may  be  handled 
by  artificial  light  must  be  employed. 
True,  we  have  Velox  in  a  great  variety 
of  surfaces,  grades  and  effects — yet 
sometimes  we  want  something  even 
beyond  the  powers  of  this  popular 
paper,  some  special  color  effect,  or 
special  surface,  and  heretofore  to  ob- 
tain them,  have  had  to  find  time  in 
daylight  and  to  employ  processes  more 
or  less  complex.  Inventive  genius  has 
as  usual  come  to  our  rescue,  so  that 
now  we  may  make  prints  of  any  size 
and  on  almost  any  surface  and  with  a 
choice  of  twelve  colors,  without  any 
printing  from  negatives,  or  the  employ- 
ment of  any  light,  other  than  "that 
necessary  for  us  to  see  what  we  are 
doing. 

The  process  that  permits  of  all  this 
is  Ozobrome,  and  is  a  remarkably  sim- 
plified true  carbon  process. 

Carbon  printing  at  once  suggests  a 
lot  of  fuss,  and  bother,  actinometers, 
drying  cabinets,  zinc  baths  and  other 
things,  scares  you  out  before  you  get 
started,  doesn't  it  ? 

The  hardest  thing  about  Ozobrome 
is  the  name,  anyone  that  can  make  a 
good  Velox  print,  can  successfully 
handle  Ozobrome — ^and  you  rather 
pride  yourself  on  your  Velox  prints — 
don' t  you  ?  Here  is  all  you  need,  and 
the  **  why  "  of  it :  A  good  Velox,  or 
other  development  paper  print  or  a 
bromide  enlargement,  a  sheet  of  Ozo- 
brome tissue,  a  package  of  Ozobrome 
sensitizing  powders,  a  squeegee,  a 
thermometer,  trays  and  plenty  of  hot 
water. 


This  is  how  it  works  :    - 

You  first  place  your  Velox  or 
Bromide  print  in  a  tray  of  cold  water, 
immerse  your  sheet  of  Ozobrome  tissue 
in  a  tray  of  the  sensitizing  solution  for 
a  few  minutes,  then  remove  the  tissue 
from  the  solution,  and  bring  it  in  con- 
tact with  the  face  of  your  print,  under 
water  in  the  first  tray,  next  remove 
them  and  place  them  in  perfect  con- 
tact by  using  the  squeegee  and  lay 
them  between  blotters  for  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes.  During  this  time  the 
carbon  is  depositing  itself  by  chemical 
action  on  the  print.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  proper  time  remove  the  print 
and  tissue  from  the  blotters,  and  place 
in  a  tray  of  hot  water,  strip  off  the 
paper  backing  of  the  tissue  and  wash 
of!  the  excess  pigment  by  laving  it  with 
hot  water.  That' s  all — then  you  have 
your  true  carbon  print  on  the  face  of 
your  original  print,  brilliant  and  ever- 
lasting permanent  To  get  rid  of  the 
underlying  silver  print,  immerse  it  for 
a  few  moments,  in  the  ordinary  re- 
ducing solution,  and  it's  gone.  Then 
wash  and  hang  up  to  dry.  You  may, 
if  you  wish,  transfer  the  carbon  print 
to  some  other  support,  leaving  your 
original  print  free  after  being  re-devel- 
oped, to  be  used  for  making  further 
Ozobrome  prints. 

Nothing  complicated,  no  printing, 
just  a  few  simple  processes  that  anyone 
can  perform,  and  the  results  are  more 
than  ordinarily  beautiful. 

Ozobrome  booklet  sent  on  request. 


INTENSIFICATION     BY 
RE-DEVELOPMENT. 

There  are  a  number  of  different 
processes  for  intensifying  under-devel- 
oped negatives,  the  most  common 
being  by  means  of  Bichloride  of 
Mercury,  and  Sodium  Sulphite  or 
Ammonia. 

This  method,  though  simple  to  use, 
has  its  disadvantages,  as  it  builds  up 
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the  high  lights  out  of  proportion  to  the 
weaker  portions  of  the  negative,  and, 
also,  unless  carefully  handled  is  apt  to 
produce  iridescent  stains,  or  granular 
markings  that  are  impossible  to  re- 
move. 

While  the  method  of  intensification 
by  re-development  is  only  compara- 
tively new,  the  now  common  use  of 
Vdox  and  Royal  Re-developer  for 
producing  Sepia  tones  on  Velox  and 
Bromide  prints  will  make  this  the 
most  effective  means  of  intensification. 

Velox  or  Royal  Re-developer  may 
be  used  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
for  producing  Sepia  tones  on  develop- 
ing papers. 

Negatives  intensified  by  re-develop- 
ment are  built  up  evenly,  without 
undue  contrast  and  without  the  chance 
of  staining. 

The  advantage  of  being  able  to  use 
the  chemicals  for  two  different  purposes 
(sepia  toning  prints  or  intensifying 
negatives)  is  obvious,  the  results  in 
either  case  being  all  that  could  be 
desired. 


TESTED  BY  EXPERTS. 

Every  once  in  a  while  you  read  an 
article  on  the  importance  of  using  pure 
chemicals,  and  often,  are  afforded 
most  elaborate  methods  for  testing 
them. 

The  advice,  "Use  pure  chemicals", 
is  good  and  should  be  followed  every 
time.  But  when  you  use  but  a  pound 
of  say  sulphite  or  carbonate  of  soda  in 
six  months,  the  trouble  of  making  a 
laboratory  test  seems  hardly  worth 
while,  even  if  you  have  the  necessary 
re-agents  and  apparatus. 

Don't  believe  there's  much  differ- 
ence in  chemicals  anyway?  Well, 
let's  see  ;  here  is  what  the  ordinary 
commercial  carbonate  of  soda  may 
contain  in  addition  to  the  carbonate. 
Silicic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  arsenic, 
lime,  phosphoric  acid,  thiosulphate 
(hypo),    ammonia,   alkaline    hydrate 


(caustic  soda)  and  bi-carbonate  of 
soda — and  often  some  plain  every  day 
dirt. 

With  sulphite  of  soda  the  chief 
impurity  is  sulphate  of  soda — ^and 
while  this  is  a  neutral  salt,  its  presence 
in  the  sulphite  in  unknown  quantities 
absolutely  prevents  the  photographer 
from  making  up  his  developer  with 
certainty  as  to  the  proper  strength  of 
its  various  constituents.  With  un- 
known sodas,  careful  weighing  or  even 
the  hydrometer  test  is  of  no  avail,  and 
your  developer  may  be  over-strong  in 
either  accelerator  or  preservative, 
leaving  you  helpless  to  control  its 
action  or  to  discover  wherein  it  is 
wrong. 

Testing  your  chemicals  is  worth 
while,  and  doubly  so  when  you  can 
have  all  this  testing  done  for  you  by 
experts — with  practically  no  advance 
in  price  over  the  ordinary  kind. 

Even  if  you  do  not  prepare  your 
own  solutions,  you  may  be  sure  of  this 
protection,  and  the  way  to  obtain  it  is 
to  buy  your  chemiccds  or  chemical  prep- 
araUans  from  the  tnanufaciurers  who 
make  the  sensitive  products  they  are  to 
be  used  with. 

It  doesn'  t  take  much  figuring  to  see 
that  this  concern  will  do  the  testing 
for  you,  and  do  it  well^  as  their  inter- 
est is  greater  than  your  own. 


^''elox 
Double  Post  Card 

3>^  X  11  inches. 

Just  right  for  Panorams 
or  for  a  series  of  prints ; 
made  in  R^egular  and 
Special  Velox,  Special 
Portrait  and  Special 
Rough  Velox. 

Price  40  cents  per  doxen. 


(2) 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mem  ion  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Erastman    Kodak    Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  Th€  Kodak  dtp. 


When  writing  to  advtrtiscrs  please  mention   The   TimrtKiRAPHic   Times. 
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The 
Velox 
Book 


^ 


Ttit  werkkii 
of  «  «lmp]« 

l4>ld  In 


I 


Get  better  acquainted  Avith 

VELOX 

THE  VELOX  BOOK  IS  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 


LATEST    PRODUCT 
GLOSSY  VCLOX 
POST     CARDS. 


Nepera  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  PHOTociArHic  TiKii. 
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Extract  from 
Seed  Demonstrators  Instructions: 


"  Purchase  plates  needed 
for  demonstrating  purposes 
from  dealers." 

That  shows  our  faith  in  the 
uniformity  of  Seed. 


8T.  LOUIS.  MO. 


K^'^  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  CO. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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VOIGTLANDER   LENSES 


FOB 


POCKET  KODAKS 


For  No.   3A  »ad  4  F,  P.  K. 

Dynar  No.  3    -     -    Special,    925.00 
ColUnear  Na,  3    -    Speel&I»      30.00 

(Bocb  b  1-2  in  ell  fociu.^ 


Wot  4A,  F-  P.  K, 


Dynar  No^  4 
Colllnear  No-  4 


$30.00 
40.50 


NO  NEW  SHUTTERS  REQUIRED 
FIT   EIGHT   INTO    KODAK    SHUTTERS 
CATALOGUE  FREE 


VOIGTLANDER  4  SOHN  A.  G.  optkai  works 

225  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


THE  NEW  EAGLE  ADJUSTABLE  DEVELOPING  TANK 


(PATENT   APPLIED   FOR) 


ZINC 

for  developing; 

and  washing. 

No. 

1-12- 

-  8K  X  4K                        $1.00 

No. 

2-liJ- 

-4  x5&  smaller               1.00 

No. 

3-18- 

-  6  X  7  &  smaller               1.50 

No. 

4-12- 

-  «M  X  8J^  &  smaller        1.76 
.  8  X  10  &  smaller             9.00 

No. 

5-lf. 

No.  1 1  -  Professional  size  for  48,  5  x  7  and  smaller 
No.  12  -  Professional  size  for  24,  8  x  10  and  smaller 


BRASS  NICKELED 

for  developing 

fixine  and 

washing. 

$2.00 

2.00 

8.00 

8.50 

5.00 

6.00 

7.50 


Srnd  for  Deta[leo  Circular. 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc. 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET, 


NEW  YORK. 


Just  Tell  Us  the  Tone  of    the    Prints 
You  Are  Selling  Most, 

Whether  you  are  partial  to  flexible  or  heavy  cards, 
size  print  that  you  expect  to  mount  on  our  sample,  and 
we  can  send  you  the  very  thing  you  want. 

This  is  a  reproduction  of  our  CLASSIC  STYLE  for 
black  and  white  Platinums  and  black  Aristos,  extra 
weight  covers  embellished  with  an  embossed  lily,  which 
is  joined  by  a  cream  silk  cord  and  tas.sels— illustrated 
fly  leaf  made  for  Cabinets  up  to  6  x  9  prints. 

Will  mail  sample  on  receipt  of  four  2  cent  stamps. 

DESIGNED  AND  MAXUFACTIRED  BV 

TAPRELL.  LOOMIS  4  CO.,  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

The  Leadinf  Card  Novelty  House  of  America. 

It  is  listed  page  25  of  our  1908  Catalogue. 
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Figure  1. 


Figure  2. 


Figure  i.  Shows  the  great  spread  of  h'ght  with  the  Eastman  Spreader  Flash 
Cartridge. 

Figure  2.  Shows  the  illumination  afforded  by  the  same  amount  of  the  same  flash 
powder  ignited  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

EASTMAN  SPREADER 
FLASH  CARTRIDGES 

afford  the  greatest  illuminatioii  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  powder. 

Especially   convenient  when   used  with   the  Eastman 
Spreader  Flash  Cartridge  Pistol. 


EASTMAN'S  SPREADER  FLASH  CARTRIDGES. 


No.  1  per  package.  ^  doz.. 

Ditto  No.  2. 

Ditto  No.  3,       - 

Eastman's  Spreader  Flash  Cartridge  Pistol. 


$    .60 

.40 
.25 
.50' 


EASTMAN    KODAK  COMPANY, 


Amateur  Portraiture  by  Flashlight 
sent  on  request. 


Rochester.  N.  Y. 


When  vriting  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  PhotogkaphicTticbs. 
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A  Startling  Discovery  In  Photography 

The 

ISOSTIGIW/kR 

LENS 

The  Product  of  an  Entirely  New  Idea 

3000  Sold  the  First  Three  Months  in  London 

Series  11.  #5.8,  Series  ill.  #7.7 

A  wonderfal  new  wide  angle  Series  IV.,  glYing  90*"  at  f6.3 

Comparison  f  Previous  Anastigmats,  4x5,  $45.00  —  $51.00. 
of  Prices    \  Isostigmars         -  4x5,  $18.00  —  $24.00. 

isosiigmars  1H  the  Kodaks 

Lenses  sent  on  10  days  trial  on  receipt  of  price  or  through  your  dealer. 

Price  lists  of  Isostigmars,  Enlarging  Outfits  and  Photoscripts  for  Titling 
Negatives,  sent  free. 

OVM  1908  CLSARANCS  CATALOOVM  IS  MOST  UNUSUAL.    SEND  FOR  COPT. 

WtUJMmS,  BRaWM  A  URU,  Depi.  S  ,  918  Ch0mimut9i.,  PhUBdBlphta,U.8.M. 
80LB  AMBRICAS  AOBNT3  FOR  R.  A  J.  BECK,  LONDON. 


I 


Some  Pointers  on  Shutters 

C  The  efficiency  of  a  **Between-the-Lenses"  Shutter  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 

rapidity  with  which  it  opens  and  closes  and  to 
the  time  the  lens  remains  fully  open. 

C  In  the  XEXCELL  Sector  Shutter,  the  duration 
of  the  time  required  to  open  and  close  the  lens  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  making  the  XL  Sector 
Shutter  the  fastest  of  its  kind  on  the  market. 

This  is  true  of  the  Sector  Shutter  At  All  Speeds. 

C  The  speed  varies  between  r  second  and  i -150th 
of  a  second.  Bulb,  time,  and  instantaneous 
exposures  being  obtainable  with  either  finger  or 
mechanical  release. 

C  The  XL  Sector  Shutter  is  the  best  Kodak  and 
Hand  Camera  Shutter  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

TRY  ONE.      We  fit  them  for  you  free  of  charge.      To  be  had  from  all  dealers. 


IZ.S:^:Z^::.  C.  p.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co. 

52  E.  Union  Square.  NEW  YORK,  and  Heyworth   Building.  CHICAGO. 

Pacific  Coaat  Agents.  McMrs.  Telgmann  V  Torka.  San  Franciaco.  California. 

BERLIN  PARIS  LONDON  ST.  PETERSBURG  VIENNA 
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Graflex 
Cameras 


With  2L  uraflcX  there  is  no  uncertainty, 
no  gticss  work  as  to  distances, 
no  inaccurate  focusing  scale, 
no  necessity  for  relying  upon  a 
microscopic  "finder." 


Wifli  A  rrAflf^T  *^^  y^n^^^  IS  seen  right 

negative  up  to  the  instant  of  exposure. 

The  specially  constructed  Focal  Plane  Shutter, 
wbich  IS  part  of  the  Graflex,  works  at  any 
speed  up  to  MOOO  of  a  second. 

Roll  Filin,  Film  Pack  or  Pbtes  mar  be  iiard  with 
Gnflex  Cimeni.    CutalciR  free  at  your  dealer'i,  or. 

Folmer  &  Schwtng  Division 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO, 


LUMIERE 
AUTOCHROM  PLATES 

For  direct  color  photography. 

NEW    PRICES 

8^x4      per  box  of  4  plates  -  $1.50 

4x5              ..        -          -  .  2.00 

5x7              -  2.50 

6>^x8^        ••         "           *•  -  4.00 

Get  acquainted  with  our  oiher  pro- 
ducts, for  instance  our 

New  Si^a  Plates,  guaranteed  at 
least  twice  faster  than  any  plate  made. 

New  Blue  Label  Plates,  the  best  all- 
around  popular  price  plate. 

Dianol :    The  simple  developer. 

Complete  line  of  all  grades  of  Papers 
and  Chemicals,  imported  from  Lyons 
factories. 

Get    our    booklets^ 
they  are  interesting 

LUMIERE  N.  A.  CO.,  Ltd. 

LYONS.  FRANCE.  BURLINGTON.  VT. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE.  11  W.  27th  ST. 


THE  BOOK  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

Practical,  Theoretic  and  Applied 

Edited  by  PAUL  N.  HASLUCK 

Whh  numerous  lOustrationa  and  Worfclnflr  Drawings 
NsarlT  800  pages,  aizs  6x9H.  cloth.  $3.00,  prepaid 

ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  UP-TO-DATE 

1  Thb  Book  or  Photography  contains  in  one  work 
all  that  those  interested  in  Photography  require  to 
know  to  enable  them  to  attain  saccess.  It  shows 
them  how  to  start  in  the  right  way,  how  to  follow 
up  first  efforts,  and  how  to  attain  proficiency. 
\  The  chapters  have  been  written  by  a  number  of 
well  qualified  experts  who  have  specialized  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  art. 

^  The  illustrations  show  dearlv  how  the  opera- 
tions of  Deve1opin||r,  Toning  and  Fixing,  Retouch- 
ing, etc.^etc,  are  actually  done,  and  a  hLrge  number 
of  working  drawings  anordinjg  invaluable  assis- 
tance to  the  amateur  and  professional  worker  are 
included. 

y  If  after  examination  yoa  are  not  satisfied  return 
the  book  and  we  will  rdfund  your  money. 

The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 

39  Union  Sqnaro  New  York  City 
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CHAS.  COOPER   &  GO. 


...BJTABLMHED  IA57.. 


194  WORTH  ST 


Manufacturing  Chemists 
and  Importers 


NEW  TOR.K 


WOltU  AT  NEWAILK..  NEW  JCK.1CT 


CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 

Nitrate  Silver,  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold, 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystals  and  Granular.  Litmus 
Paper,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution,  Commercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acids,  Ethers,  Aqua  Am- 
mania,  Soluble   Cotton  for   Collodion   Paper 

WC  liANUFACTUILC  A    FULL   LINE    OF  CHEMICALJ,    MELDICINAL,    AND  FOR   THE   ART!  ANIT 

TEXHNICAL    PURPOSE:! 


DIJ  OlVyfO  O  W/^fTXT  A  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 
l->IVvylVlVy  KJJ\,  I  VJ11*1>I  deodorizer.  Can  be  diluted  with 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^s     9^  parts  of  water 


flONTHLT  price:  LIST  liJUCD.  REFINERJ  OF  PHOTO  ilLVER  AND  GOLD  WAJTK 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Three  Minutes  to  Load-Thafs  All  You  Do 


Premo  Film  Pack  Tank 

Takes  Care  of  the  Developing 

The  newest  and  most  important  improvement  of  the  year, 
{or  those  who  wish  to  develop  their  own  films. 

For  it  automatically  develops  Film  Pack  Films  all  together, 
as  well  as  the  most  experienced  photographer  could  develop 
them  singly  in  the  tray. 

No  skill  or  attention  on  your  part,  necessary.  Just  load  the 
films  in  receiver — drop  into  tank — put  on  cover  and  set  aside  in 
any  light.  At  the  expiration  of  given  time,  remove  films  and 
place  in  fixing  bath.  All  will  be  found  developed  to  their  full 
values. 

Its  invaluable  to  the  beginner,  as  it  places  him  on  the  same 
plane,  in  development,  as  the   most   advanced  photographer. 

It  saves  time  and  bother  {or  dealers  and  others  who  do 
developing  for  amateurs. 


No.  2  Size  {or  12   S'/  X  A^i.  %}i  X  5>^,  4  X  5  FJms, 
No.  3  Size,  {or  6  5x7  Films,  ... 


$3.50 
4.00 


45  SOUTH  STREET 


New  CatakMnie  describins  tmnk  «mI  fifty  (Kfferent  style*  uhI  siics 
of   Premo   Cameras,  at  the  dealer's,  or  mailed   free  on   request. 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertiser*  please  mention   Titr   Piot  v.R.\rHic  Times. 
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"AGFA" 
Formula 


1^ 


Booklet 


This  New  Booklet  tells 
all  about  "Agfa"  Metol 
and  contains  the  most 
approved  Metol  for- 
mulas for  the  principal 
plates,  films  and  papers 
on  the  American  market. 
Just  fits  the  vest  pocket 
and  will  be  found  a 
handy  reference. 
You  can  have  a  copy 
free  from  your  dealer,  or 
from  us. 
It  is  worth  having. 


0 


Berlin  Aniline  Works 

Sole  United  States  Agents 
213-215  Water  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  degree  of  RAPIDITY,  RELIABILITY  and  RANGE; 
FINENESS  of  GRAIN  and  RICHNESS  of  SILVER  DEPOSIT 
determines  the  VALUE  of  a  Photographic  Dry  Plate 

Hammer  Plates 

RANK  FOREMOST  BECAUSE  THEY  POSSESS  ALL  THESE 
QUALITIES  IN  THE  HIGHEST  POSSIBLE  DEGREE 


■  KG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OKFICB 


HAMMER  DRY  PLATB  CO. 

SAINT    LOUIS.    MISSOURI 


How  often  do  you  disturb  your  Camera  when  inserting  the  Plate  Holder  ? 

How  long  does  it  take  to  do  it  carefully  ? 

If  you  had  a  Wizard  View  you  could  insert  or  remove  the  Holder  quickly  and 

easily  without  disturbing  the  Camera. 
You  would  have  a  few  inches  more  Bellows  extension,  a  larger  Lens  Board,  a 

brace  to  make  the  Bed  absolutely  rigid  and 

THE    BEST    VIEW    CAMERA    EVER    MADE. 

Si-nti  /or  our  Kit(iloi:;itcs  nf  Korona  Cameras,  Lenses,  Pristnatic  Binoculars,  Microscopes. 

Gundlach^Manhattan  Optical  Co. 

801  Clinton  Avenae,  South,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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For  permanent  sepia  prints 
with  the  mellow  etching 
.    effect  use 

PROFESSIONAL  CYKO  PAPER 
WITH  CYKO  RE-DEVELOPER 

The  paper  of  uniform  tones, 
soft  gradations  and  trans- 
parent shadows.  Every  print 
alike,  whether  in  Sepia, 
Warm  Black  or  Cold  Plati- 
num Tones.  Send  for  Cyko 
Manual. 

An  SCO  Company" 

Binghamtoxiy  N.  Y, 

NEW  YORK  CITY  BOSTON,  MASS.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

40  B.  2l8t  Street  101  Tremont  St.  407  North  Broadway        8.  E.  Cor.  Fifth  CBl  Race  St 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
30  Wellington  St.  West 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS 

BURKE  &  JAMES,  Chicago,  Ills. 
GAILEY  SUPPLY  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
WOODARD,  CLARKE  CB^  CO.,  Portland,  Ore. 
SCHAEFPER  PHOTO  SUPPLIES,  Houston,  Texas 
BALTIMORE  PHOTO  SUPPLY  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
WESTERN   PHOTO    SUPPLY   CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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DAY'S  WHITE  PASTE. 

A  thoroughly  scientific  paste  for  fine  Photo- 
graphy and  Artistic  work. 

WILL  NOT  SPOT  because  it  IS  ABSOLUTELY 
NEUTRAL. 

It  will  not  wrinkle  the  most  delicate  paper  or 
curl  the  mounted  pictures  and  the  particles  are 
so  fine  that  every  atom  sticks. 

It  is  smooth  as  a  cold  cream,  and  stays  in 
perfect  condition  till  entuely  used  up. 

That  is  one  reason  why 

IT  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Another  reason  is  that  you  get  more  of  it  in 
a  package.  Day's  half  pt.,  pt.  and  qt.  jars  con- 
tain full  10,  20.  and  40  oz.  (not  8, 15.  32  oz.)  The 
6  lb.  and  12  lb.  pails  give  most  for  the  money. 
6  lb.  pails  $1.00. 
FREE   SAMPLE  to  amateur  or  professional. 

DIAMOND  PASTE  CO.,  70  Hamilton  St., 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


As  the  Pbotograpbic  Times  goes  out  of  print 
on  publication,  send  your  renewal  subscription 
promptly  if  you  want  to  bave  a  complete  Ale. 


REVERSIBLE  DEVELOPING  TANKS 

Perfect  and  Automatic  Developing 
Fixing  and  Wasliing  in  Daylight  ivitbont  a  Dark  Room 

STYLE    C. 

Ingento  Automatic  Developing  Tank 

This  tank  comprises  an  outer  tank  for  solutions,  a  light- 
tight  inner  tank,  and  removable  plate  rack.  The  inner 
tank  containing  rack  can  be  loaded  in  the  ln|ento  Chan^in^ 
Ba^  or  dark  room,  and  afterwards  lowered  into  the  outer 
tank  containing  the  solution  in  daylight.  It  may  be  re- 
versed after  half  of  the  developing  period.  The  bottom 
and  cover  are  fitted  with  light-proof  screened  passages  for 
the  air  and  solution  to  pass  through. 

PRICES: 

No.  50,  3X  ^  4X.     $3-50  No.  53,  4X  X  t%,     $4.50 

No.  51,  4  X  5,  3.50  No.  54.  5x7,  4.50 

No.  52,  3^  X  5>^,      3.50  No.  55,  6>^  X  8)^,       6.50 

No.  56,  fe  X  10,     $7.50 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

INGENTO   Anto  Tank   Developing   Powders,   Price,   26  Cents 

For  developinjf  cut   films  by  tank  method,   use   IXGENTO   Film  Holders 
Ask  to  see  the  INGENTO  Changing?  Bag. 


Try 


BURKE  4  JAMES.      ,J^ 


Jackson  Blvd.  4  DespUines  Sts. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


THE  SILENT  PARTNER 

flThe  silent  partner  of  every  photographer  is  his 
lens— his  success  financially  and  artistically  de- 
pends as  much  upon  his  lens  as  upon  himself. 
He  may  conceive  what  he  will,  but  he  cannot  go 
beyond  the  capacity  of  his  lens  to  render  his 
ideas. 
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THL  MONTHLY  COMPETITION. 


E  are  fortunate  this  month 
in  having  an  unusual 
number  of  excellent  en- 
tries to  select  the  winning 
prints  from.  In  addition, 
to  this  they  vary  greatly  in  both  subject 
and  in  treatment,  and  consequently  are 
correspondingly  good  from  the  educa- 
tional standpoint. 

The  winning  prints  in  this  month's 
competition  fully  demonstrate  that  both 
the  sharp  focus  and  the  diffused  picture 


can  possess  artistic  value  and  merit  when 
intelligently  interpreted. 

There  never  will  be  an  end  to  the  dis- 
cussion between  the  always  "diffused," 
and  the  always  "sharp  focus"  man  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  such  treatment 
of  subjects  pictorial.  The  saner  of  us 
will  choose  the  middle  course  and  ex- 
ercise our  own  judgment  as  to  the  proper 
treatment  to  be  employed  and  vary  the 
amount  of  diffusion  or  sharpness  to  suit 
the  subject  in  hand. 


WADING 


(Second  Prize  May  Competition) 


Waiiam  Whtelock 
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BROADH'A  y  AND  FIFTH  A  VENUE 

(Honorable  Mention  May  Competition) 


Harry  A.  Brodine 


The  founders  of  the  Photo-Secession 
introduced  the  ultra  impressionistic 
methods  intelligently  and  skilfully,  but, 
unfortunately,  many  would  be  pictorial- 
ists  without  the  judgment  and  training 
of  these  masters,  deemed  almost  any- 
thing good  provided  the  focus  was  so 
far  out  that  one  could  scarce  distinguish 
between  landscape  and  portrait. 

Salon  walls  were  covered  with  mean- 
ingless masses  of  light  and  shade  that 
only  the  title  in  the  catalogue  could  classi- 
fy. Small  wonder  then  that  the  more  in- 
telligent should  decry  such  work  and 
hark  back  to  the  crude  always  sharp 
focus  rendering,  that  at  least  afforded 
some  insight  into  what  was  being  at- 
tempted. 

On  the  other  hand  the  true  artistic 
merit  of  intelligently  used  diffusion  could 
not  help  but  command  admiration,  and 
soon  the  studious  amateur  began  to  think 
for  himself  and  to  employ  such  measure 
of  diffusion  or  sharpness  as  seemed  in 


his  judgment  most  in  keeping  with  his 
subject.  Fortunately,  we  are  a  sane  if 
enthusiastic  people  and  to-day  the  salon 
walls  are  filled  with  true  pictures,  some 
sharp,  some  diffused,  but  all  showing  a 
reason  for  their  being,  and  evidencing 
study  and  training. 

The  first  prize  award  in  this  month's 
competition  demonstrates  the  value  of 
the  happy  medium  between  ultra  sharp 
and  ultra  diffused  in  subjects  of  that 
nature. 

'*A  Song  of  a  Summer  Day,"  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Zerbe,  carries  off  the  honors. 
It  is  not  only  pictorial  but  pleasing,  and 
fully  carries  out  the  meaning  of  its  title. 
In  composition,  it  is  almost  perfect,  and 
it  seems  almost  impossible  that  every  ob- 
ject in  the  picture  should  fall  so  natural- 
ly into  perfect  harmony.  Note  how  the 
curving  line  of  the  brook  leads  you 
gracefully  into  the  picture,  and  then  on 
naturally  in  a  perfect  double  curve  to 
the  vanishing  ])oint.  Note  also  how  per- 
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fectly  the  mass  of  shrubbery  in  the  lower 
left  hand  corner  is  balanced  by  the  large 
tree  on  the  bank  opposite.  Again  how 
the  more  distant  groups  of  trees  form 
the  necessary  lines  of  opposition  to  the 
curving  line  of  the  brook,  the  whole 
forming  a  picture  that  will  always  afford 
rest  and  pleasure  no  matter  how  often 
you  look  at  it.  Truly,  this  was  a  picture 
well  worth  studying  and  w^aiting  for. 
Data,  made  in  August,  5  p.  m.,  2  seconds 
exposure,  Rear  combination,  Goerz  lens, 
24  inch  focus,  stop  F13,  Orthonon  plate, 
Ozobrome  Tissue. 

The  Second  Award  goes  to  Wm. 
Wheelock,  for  his  picture  entitled,  "Wad- 
ing," a  picture  entirely  different  in  sub- 
ject and  treatment,  yet  one  almost  equal 
in  artistic  merit  and  beauty.  A  common- 
place subject  true  enough,  one  that  al- 
most any  of  you  could  secure,  yet  it  has 


been  treated  in  just  that  "different"  man- 
ner that  separates  the  mere  snap  shot 
from  the  true  picture.  Here  diffusion 
has  been  employed  to  good  advantage, 
softening  the  outlines  of  the  figures  and 
adding  distance  and  atmosphere.  Had 
this  been  taken  critically  sharp  and  with 
the  subjects  staring  in  the  camera,  we 
could  have  had  the  ordinary  snapshot 
that  would  have  been  passed  by  without 
exciting  even  temporary  interest.  Some- 
times it  is  just  th^  little  things  that  help 
to  make  the  picture.  Data,  made  in 
August,  10  A.  M.,  good  diffused  light, 
1/20  second  exposure,  through  five  times 
ray  screen,  5^  inch  R.  R.  lens,  stop  F8, 
on  fast  Iso  plate,  3^  x  4^4  and  enlarged 
to  6j/2  X  83/^  on  Royal  Bromide  Paper. 

The  First  Honorable  Mention  was 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Hayden,  for 
her  charming  example  of  home  portrait- 


THE  DUSTV  PIKE 


(Honorable  Mention  May  Competition) 


C.  F.  Potttr.Jr. 
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EVEL  YN  Mrs,  Charles  S.  Hayden 

(Honorable  Mention  May  Competition) 


lire  entitled  "Evelyn."  In  view  of  the 
many  "soot  and  whitwash"  atrocities 
perpetrated  in  the  name  of  home^por- 
traiture,  it  seems  a  pity  that  a  greater 
number  of  amateurs  cannot  grasp  the 
simple  principles  that  underly  this  most 
interesting  branch  of  the  art.  Here  is 
a  picture  that  any  professional  would 
be  proud  to  acknowledge,  yet  it  was 
made  with  a  home  made  camera,  by  the 
light  of  an  ordinary  window,  and  with- 
out any  of  the  accessories  deemed  so 
necessary  by  the  professional.  Just  to 
demonstrate  that  this  picture  was  not 
a  "hapypy  accident,"  we  reproduce  an- 
other of  Mrs.  Hayden's  pictures  entitled 
"My  Auto  Girl,"  taken  under  exactly 
the  same  conditions,  and  with  the  same 
home  made  apparatus.  There  is  no  use 
in  calling  your  attention  to  the  merits  of 


these  two  pictures,  as  they  are  too  ob- 
vious. Just  study  the  pictures  and  the 
data — then  go  and  do  likewise.  Data, 
taken  with  home  made  camera,  Steinheil 
Portrait  lens,  wide  open.  Three  seconds 
exposure,  Cramer  Crown  plate,  bright 
summer  day,  in  an  ordinary  room,  with 
bay  window  facing  East,  printed  on 
Willis  &  Qements  KK.  Platinum  paper. 
The  Second  Honorable  Mention  was 
awarded  to  C.  Fred'k.  Potter,  for  his 
picture  entitled, "The  Dusty  Pike."  While 
obviously  a  snapshot,  it  evidences  a 
knowledge  of  the  pictorial,  and  an  ability 
to  make  the  most  of  an  opportunity. 
Here  again  we  have  a  commonplace  sub- 
ject made  pictorial  by  good  judgment — 
that's  the  whole  story — there  are  pictures 
everywhere  if  you  will  only  see  them — 
and  when  you  do  see  them  record  only 
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MV  AL^TO  GIRL 


Mrs.  Charlts  S.  Hayden 


the  picture  without  endeavoring  to  crowd 
a  whole  tow^nship  into  the  confines  of  a 
4x5  plate.  Data,  made  with  Graflex 
camera,  Series  III.,  Goerz  lens,  8>^  inch 
focus,  F8,  on  4x5  film  pack,  i/ioo 
second  exposure,  late  a.  m.  in  September, 
enlarged  on  Helios  Bromide  and  Sepia 
toned. 

The  Third  Honorable  Mention, 
"Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue,"  by 
Harry  A.  Bodine,  again  seems  to  demon- 
strate the  pictorial  and  illustrative  value 
of  a  "snap  shot"  when  intelligently  made. 
To  an  exiled  New  Yorker  this  picture 
will  look  mighty  good,"  as  it  conveys  a 
splendid  idea  of  this  always  busy  cross 
road,  and  thoroughly  evidences  the  typ- 
ical "New  York  hurry."  Unfortunately 
the  data  accompanying  this  entry  have 


become  mislaid,  so  we  must  forego  these 
interesting  details  in  this  instance. 

Surely  this  month's  awards  aflFord  a 
sufficient  variety  in  subject  and  treat- 
ment to  warrant  your  attentive  study 
and  much  should  be  learned  from  the 
pictures  themselves  without  thought  as 
to  the  entirely  inadequate  attempt  of 
your  critic  to  point  out  their  merits. 

If  you  want  to  produce  pictures  you 
must  study,  you  must  learn  to  eliminate 
the  inconsequential  detail,  you  must 
learn  harmony  both  of  tone  and  outline — 
if  these  terms  are  meaningless  to  you,  ob- 
tain some  one  of  the  many  good  books 
on  composition  and  learn  what  they  do 
mean. 

Owing  to  the  unusual  demand  upon 
your  critic's  time,  the  criticism  of  non- 
winning  prints  must  be  foregone. 
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LYL  VISION  AND  LLNS  DLFINITION. 


BY  CHARLES  R.  KING. 


NE  cf  the  most  extraordi- 
nary and  enduring  of 
misconceptions  which  fre- 
quently appears  in  print 
is  the  idea  that  a  photo- 
graphic lens  when  stopped  down  to  give 
microscopic  definition  differs  from  the 
ordinary  vision. 

These  ideas  emanate  from  persons  who 
have  cultivated  special  notions  upon 
"art'* — that  kird  of  art  which  is  usually 
represented  by  very  bad  drawing  and 
false  perspective  and  to  conceal  which  a 
cloak  of  blurring  and  smudging  is  in- 
troduced so  that  the  person  who  views 
the  picture  may  exercise  his  "imagina- 
tion*'  in  his  painful  endeavors  to  under- 
stand the  object  and  meaning  of  the  "pic- 
ture" and  this  so  covers  up  the  slovenly 
efforts,  or  incapacity,  of  the  "artist'*  that 
he  is,  by  this  means,  enabled  to  accuse 
his  critics  of  want  of  education  to  really 
understand  his  modern  high-class  im- 
pressionism.. This  want  of  ability  in 
making  pictures,  has  enabled  hundreds 
to  become  "painters"  without  any  know- 
le:lge  of  drawing.  It  sufficed  to  drag  a 
i:iece  of  decayed  brown  paper  through 
mud,  to  frame  it  in  some  wierd  and  ex- 
traordinary border,  and  then  hit  upon 
an  appropriate  title  to  secure  its  ad- 
mission to  some  gallery  of  the  "new  art." 
Such  pictures  are  only  too  common.  I 
have  seen  in  a  gallery  of  modern  art 
hundreds  of  "pictures"  of  this  sort.  The 
sane  visitor  left  with  the  absolute  con- 
viction that  the  "paintings"  were  paint- 
ed by  inhabitants  of  lunatic  asylums,  or 
in  some  cases  by  children  under  the  age 
of  ten.  In  one  picture  the  mud  thickly 
daubed  on  to  the  dirty  background  was 
actually  peeling  off  on  to  the  floor !  In 
others  the  head  ached  to  grasp  at  the 


meaning  of  the  hodge-podge  dabbling  on 
the  canvas.  Sea  waves  in  crimson,  of 
shape  like  carpenters'  shavings,  or 
bundles  of  snakes;  skies  in  green  and 
crimson,  filled  with  fantastic  forms; 
human  beings  whose  nether  portions 
were  merged  in  curling  shapes  with  earth 
and  sea  and  whose  visages  were  usually 
green  or  violet ;  and  yet  other  "pictures" 
in  chaotic  gray-browns  with  vague  ghast- 
ly forms  resembling  graveyards  suddenly 
emptied  of  their  dead — all  this  represent- 
ed the  style  of  "art"  which  photographers 
now  cripple  their  lenses  to  imitate;  be- 
cause they  think  it  "high-art."  As  a 
matter  of  fact  no  good  painter  would 
hide  his  talent  beneath  such  daubing. 
Bouguereau,  would  he  have  ever  con- 
sented to  cover  up  his  exquisite  delinea- 
tions of  Nature  beneath  the  awful  color- 
less daubing  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes? 
The  fact  is  that  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
could  not  draw  anything  properly;  so 
he  daubed;  and  he  led  the  "new  school" 
and  the  thousands  who.  like  himself, 
were  equally  incapable  and  therefore 
had  to  cover  up  their  mediocrity  by  the 
easier  process  of  dabbing  these  "im- 
pressions" which  have  had  such  powerful 
effect  upon  all  decadent  art,  even  in 
architecture,  household  effects  and 
photography. 

In  photography,  the  impressionists 
argue  that  we  should  see  pictures  just 
as  the  eye  sees  everything — that  is  only 
one  small  part  at  a  time  really  distinct, 
all  the  rest  being  blurred  and  so  "leav- 
ing much  to  the  imagination."  Others 
have  gone  farther,  contending  that  the 
whole  field,  as  in  impressionist  paintings, 
should  be  blurred;  and  the  more  the 
blurring  the  better  the  art.  This  form 
of  "art-photography"  goes   so   far   that 
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a  lens  is  no  longer  necessary.  It  suffices 
to  cut  a  hole  in,  or  punch  the  finger 
through,  the  crown  of  a  felt  hat  and  in- 
sert a  piece  of  rough  bromide  paper  at 
the  brim  end:  the  result,  if  the  whole 
thing  is  done  carelessly,  being  a  nega- 
tive which  (when  worked  up  with  stump 
and  charcoal)  is  capable  of  giving  a  pic- 
ture in  the  highest  form  of  artistic  rend- 
ering possible  to  photography. 

Where  photography  is  deliberately 
made  to  give  renderings  different  to 
those  conveyed  by  the  human  vision 
there  is  no  case  for  argument;  but  the 
matter  is  quite  different  where  it  is  pre- 
tended that  photographic  pictures  are 
unnatural  if  made  microscopically  sharp 
over  their  whole  surface ;  for  the  reverse 
is  the  truth.  The  eye,  although  it  can- 
not see  two  blades  of  grass  or  two  needle 
points  sharply  at  the  same  instant — and 
much  less  so  the  wide  surfaces  in  the 
middle  of  photographs  which  are  admit- 
ted as  "natural"  by  photographers  who 
imitate  the  impressionist  painters — yet 
its  functions  are  so  instantaneous  in  the 
unconscious  adjustments  of  the  vision 
to  all  objects,  near  and  afar  and  over 
the  whole  breadth  of  any  expanse,  that 
everything  upon  which  the  vision  falls 
appears  intensely  sharp  beyond  the  pow- 
ers of  the  very  best  anastigmatic  lens, 
with  a  pinhole  stop,  to  delineate  with 
equal  crispness.  It  is  quite  true  that 
when  the  eye  regards  an  object  with  ab- 
solute fixity,  then  only  does  a  minute 
portion  of  the  angle  covered  by  the  eye 
appear  sharp.  No  lens  ever  made  would 
give  such  a  minute  field  for  the  portion 
covered  really  sharply  in  relation  to  the 
whole  of  the  field  covered  vaguely. 

If  we  wish  to  imitate  a  normal  vision 
when  the  eye  unconsciously  sees  every- 
thing sharply  and  with  almost  instantane- 
ous adjustments  of  focus  and  of  the 
iris,  then  we  must  take  the  flattest-field 
lens  procurable  and  use  the  smallest 
aperture  to  give  our  picture  the  nearest 


approach  jXDSsible  to  the  unrestrained 
vision  of  healthy  normal  eyesight.  Let 
us  suppose  the  picture  thus  made  in  the 
camera,  direct,  to  measure  5  feet  by  3 
feet  and  present  it  for  examination  to  an 
advanced  "impressionist'*  —  to  whom 
clean,  sharp,  objects  in  Nature  and  in 
pictures  are  a  horror.  The  demonstra- 
tion is  then  easy  to  prove  that  he  can, 
with  his  own  eyes,  regard  fixedly  only 
that  small  fractional  portion  of  the  view 
which  he  would  have  allowed  to  appear 
as  sharp  in  his  own  picture  had  he  made 
the  vie\v  himself.  All  the  rest  can  ap- 
pear as  a  blur  in  his  vision,  precisely 
as  it  would  have  done  in  the  original 
scene.  He  sees  only  just  as  much  of 
the  one  or  the  other  as  his  peculiar  no- 
tions of  "art"  allow  him  to  do.  We  now 
introduce  our  mirror-like  reproduction  of 
Nature  to  a  "brown-paper-ite"  who  in- 
sists on  leaving  so  much  to  the  imagina- 
tion that  there  is  nothing  left  that  is 
worth  seeing. 

Here  again  our  picture,  representing 
as  it  does,  Nature  pure  and  simple,  undis- 
torted  by  faddish  garbling,  proves  equally 
accommodating  and  our  fuzzy  friend 
proceeds  to  deal  with  our  photograph  as 
the  highly-fashionable  French  and  Itali- 
an impressionists  have  to  do  with  open- 
air  Nature  before  it  is  in  condition  to  be 
transferred  to  their  Salon  canvasses.  He 
screws  down  his  eyelids  until  the  picture 
is  barely  visible,  then  he  closes  one  eye 
completely  and  squints  with  the  other 
eye  through  his  fist,  held  up  as  an  im- 
promptu eyeglass,  or  he  squeezes  his  eye- 
balls for  several  minutes  until  his  sight 
becomes  dim,  or  utilizes  various  netted 
or  perforated  objects  to  aid  in  breaking 
up  the  "crudeness"  of  natural  forms  as 
thus  they  appear  to  such  refined  and  cul- 
tivated visions. 

In  short,  as  all  Nature  is  sharp,  it  is 
useless  to  quarrel  with  faithful  repro- 
ductions of  her  beauties  whether  these 
be  reflected  in  a  mirror  or  in  a  micro- 
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scopically  sharp  photograph.  If,  on  the 
other  hand  we  make  photographs  which, 
in  apish  imitation  of  the  present  craze 
for  impressionism,  are  to  represent 
principally  our  "individual  tempera- 
ments," as  displayed  by  our  ability  to 
cripple  Nature — rather  than  our  efforts 
to  reproduce  truth  and  reality — ^then  our 
pictures  become  a  nuisance  to  those  who 
don't  want  to  know  all  about  our  peculiar 
temperaments,  and  to  whom  our  gum 
fuzzytypes  have  no  Whistlerism  or  sug- 
gestion of  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  but  are 
simply  spoilt  photographs  in  which  the 
very  details  that  they  delight  to  revel  in 
are  absent.  It  is  only  too  easy  to  spoil 
the  work  of  good  lenses  and  good  plates 
by  careless  and  slovenly  operations  from 
first  to  last  and  to  work  up  the  result 
in  a  blurred  impressionist  enlargement; 
but  such  "pictures"  only  appeal  to  fad- 
dists, and  not  to  those  who  value  pictures 
for  those  literary  qualities  which  may 
be  studied  by  all — and  through  the  temp- 
erament of  each  individual — 'including 
even  the  faddist  imitator  of  the  impress- 
ionists in  oil-daubings. 

When  we  are  endowed  with  good 
healthy  eyesight,  able  to  enjoy  all  that 
is  clear,  bright,  and  sharp  in  Nature, 
it  seems  a  sorry  degradation  of  health  to 
anticipate  the  failing  sight  of  old  age, 
or  of  sickly  health,  in  those  lugubrious 
photographs  meant  to  imitate  the  crab- 
bed and  jaundiced  views  of  God's  Nature 
as  "seen  through  the  temperament"  of 
"artists,"  and  to  which  they  have  been 
forced,  very  often,  to  satisfy  a  fashion- 
able faddism,  but  most  often  as  a  cloak 
for  their  inability  to  draw  or  to  delineate 
truthfully ;  this  entirely  false  coloring  or 
kaleidoscopic  stipple  of  some,  or  the 
ghastly  "aesthetic"  hues  in  others,  like- 
wise serving  to  cover  up  the  incapacity 
of  the  modern  colorist.  For  photog- 
raphers to  justify  the  debasement  of 
their  art  because  decadence  is  the  "right 
thing"  with  those  who  now  broom  can- 


vasses by  the  acre,  is  no  indication  of  in- 
tellectuality. Photography  can  produce 
results  far  better  than  the  average 
"painter":  we  have  only  to  compare 
original  photographs  of  objects  with  the 
photographic  copies  of  paintings  of 
those  same  objects  and  we  at  once  see 
how  flat,  taw^dry,  and  wanting  in  truth, 
are  these  latter.  Truth  in  our  day  is 
often  displeasing  because  it  is  a  bald  fact, 
and  facts  leave  too  little  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Photographers  are  often  half^ 
ashamed  of  pure  photography  that  does 
not  attempt  to  imitate  the  oddities  and 
freaks  in  those  paintings  wherein  genius 
and  skill  are  absent. 

To  understand  the  mania  for  distort- 
ing truth  as  we  see  it  in  so  many  so- 
called  "art"  productions:  built,  scuptur- 
ed,  carved,  drawn,  painted,  and  photo- 
graphed, requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
kind  possessed  by  mental  specialists. 
Mere  votaries  may  have  sound  minds  but 
the  originators  of  the  folly  are  certainly, 
very  frequently,  not  far  removed  from 
mental  disequilibrium. 

Truth,  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
truth  is  a  good  standard  for  photograph- 
ers to  follow  in  all  but  portraiture — for, 
as  in  oil-painting,  commercial  success 
requires  elasticity  in  this  latter  branch. 
For  all  other  photography  the  writer 
would  suggest  the  use  of  the  flattest- 
field  anastigmat  lens  that  is  made,  in  al- 
ways using  the  smallest  aperture  possi- 
ble where  all  objects  to  be  reproduced 
are  net  on  the  same  plane;  to  always 
use,  if  possible,  a  support  for  the  cam- 
era and  to  use  slow,  double-coated  plates 
and  to  give  liberal  exposures  to  suit  the 
deepest  shadows  or  most  nonactinic 
colors  in  the  view.  In  mechanical  sub- 
jects, or  in  copying,  to  use  a  pinhole 
stop  in  the  anastigmatic  lens  and  liberal- 
ly expose  fcr  the  darkest  portions.  De- 
veloper to  be  that  which  will  produce  the 
greatest  density,  in  order  to  avoid  re- 
peated intensifications  of  the  image. 
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THL  TREATMENT  OF  CHLMICAL  FOG  IN  DRY  PLATES. 

BY    W.    S.    DAVIS. 


HE  application  of  Potas- 
sium Bi-chromate  in  the 
various  carbon  and  photo- 
mechanical printing  pro- 
cesses is  well-known  to 
most  practical  photographers,  but  its 
value  in  removing  chemical  or  light  fog 
from  dry  plates  is  not  apparently  so  well- 
known  as  it  should  be,  although  the  fact 
was  noted  many  years  ago.  The  first 
communication  upon  the  subject  I  re- 
member reading,  was  an  article  reprinted 
in  The  Photographic  Times^  of  June, 
1895,  from  the  British  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy, The  methods  of  manipulation 
therein  described,  were,  however,  too 
troublesome  and  time-consuming  to  be 
convenient,  as  the  instructions  required 
the  plate  to  be  passed  through  three 
separate  baths,  and  two  separate  wash- 
ings. The  first  bath  was  an  acidulated 
solution  of  potassium'  bi-chromate  of 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  strength,  in 
which  the  plate  was  immersed.  On  re- 
moval from  this  solution  the  plate  had  to 
be  thoroughly  washed,  and  then  placed  in 
a  weak  bath  of  potassium  bromide,  and 
after  soaking  in  this,  was  transferred  to 
a  third  bath  of  ammonia  and  water, 
after  which  it  was  again  well  washed,  the 
whole  manipulation  requiring  not  less 
than  thirty-five  minutes,  so  the  trouble 
involved  was  out  of  proportion  to  the 
benefit  derived. 

Later  a  simpler  method  was  published 
in  The  British  Annual,  requiring  but  one 
solution,  as  follows: 

Potassium   bi-chromate i  oz. 

Hydrobromic    or    Hydrochloric 

acid    2  drs. 

Water    10  ozs. 


in  which  the  plates  were  immersed  for 
five   minutes,   then   thoroughly   washed. 

Having  on  hand  several  dozen  old 
plates,  both  plain  and  isochromatic,  and 
not  wishing  to  throw  them  away,  the 
writer  began  a  series  of  experiments  to 
try  and  find  a  simple  method  of  render- 
ing them  useful  again. 

The  first  method  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  was  passed  by  as 
being  inconvenient  for  practical  use.  The 
second  one-solution  method  as  quoted 
above,  was  simple  enough,  but  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  plates  wa§  reduced  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  greatly  impair  their 
value  for  general  use. 

The  question  then  was,  how  to  clear 
the  plates  without  too  great  a  loss  of 
sensitiveness,  and  after  many  experi- 
ments, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the 
formulas  generally  recommended,  call 
for  a  much  stronger  percentage  of  bi- 
chromate than  is  necessary  to  remove 
any  ordinary  amoi^nt  of  fog  due  to  age. 

The  plates  used  in  the  experiments 
were  Cramer  "Inst.  Isochromatic,"  emul- 
sion No.  3666,  and  "Crown,"  em.  No. 
16654,  and  in  reply  to  a  request  regard- 
ing their  age,  the  Cramer  Company  in- 
form me  the  "Inst.  Iso"  plates  were  made 
in  October,  1898,  and  the  "Crown" 
plates  in  April,  1902,  making  the  former 
over  nine  years  old,  and  the  latter  nearly 
six,  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  plates  showed  signs  of  chemical  fog 
due  to  age,  under  ordinary  treatment,  al- 
though in  passing  I  would  say  I  have  ob- 
tained good  negatives  on  Cramer  "Iso" 
plates  which  were  over  three  years  old, 
and  on  "Crown"  emulsion  still  older, 
without  special  treatment. 

Another  lot  of  "Crown"  plates  were 
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also  used  in  the  experiments,  which  were 
between  nine  and  ten  years  old. 

Now  for  the  experiments,  which 
should  be  divided  into  two  classes.  First, 
the  treatment  of  the  plates  before  ex- 
posure to  remove  the  fog  in  the  film, 
and  second,  preparing  the  developer  in  a 
special  manner,  to  remove  as  much  of 
the  fog  as  possible  during  development. 
Whether  the  first  or  second  method  will 
best  serve  the  purpose,  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  plates  to  be  treated.  If 
they  show  but  slight  signs  of  fog  after 
development,  the  second  method  (de- 
scribed later)  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose, but  if  the  plates  show  very  much 
fog  after  development  with  regular  de- 
veloper, the  first  method  will  be  the  only 
satisfactory  remedy.  For  this  purpose, 
prepare  the  following  solution,  which 
should  be  protected  from  strong  light. 

Potassium  bi-chromate   lo  grs. 

Hydrochloric  (or  Muriatic  acid)    5  min. 
Water  (boiled  or  distilled) 4  ozs. 

This  gives  a  bath  containing  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
bi-chromate,  which  is  strong  enough  for 
ordinary  requirements,  although  where 
strong  contrast  is  desired  in  the  nega- 
tive, the  plates  may  be  dipped  in  a  bath 
containing  one  per  cent,  of  bi-chromate. 

When  ready  to  prepare  the  plates,  pour 
the  solution  into  a  glass  or  porcelain 
tray,  taking  care  that  the  tray  is  per- 
fectly clean  and  the  solution  free  from 
sediment.  Then  immerse  the  plates  (in 
the  darkroom  of  course) for  two  minutes, 
taking  care  that  the  plates  are  well  cov- 
ered and  the  surface  free  from  air  bub- 
bles, after  which  wash  in  running  water 
for  one  or  two  minutes,  or  in  four  or  five 
changes  in  a  tray,  when  the  plates  will 
be  ready  to  dry.  The  drying  of  sensi- 
tive plates  without  a  properly  ventilated 
drying-box  or  cupboard  is  generally  a 
slow  process,  as  if  they  are  shut  up  in  a 
tight   box,   the   moisture    from   the   wet 


surface  of  the  plates  greatly  retards  the 
drying,  but  if  the  plates,  after  washing, 
are  placed  in  a  tray  containing  alcohol, 
for  a  few  minutes  and  then  put  in  a  dry- 
ing rack,  they  will  dry  in  less  than  half 
an  hour.  As  it  requires  but  a  few 
minutes  to  dip  and  wash  each  plate,  a 
number  can  be  prepared  in  a  short  time. 

Using  a  bath  of  the  strength  recom- 
mended, the  plates  after  dipping  have  a 
speed  of  about  F32  Wynne  meter  plate 
speed  system,  or  to  put  it  another  way, 
an  Inst.  Iso.  plate  after  dipping  has 
about  the  same  speed  as  the  Slow  Iso., 
requiring  about  five  times  the  regular 
exposure  before  treatment.  If  the  bi- 
chromate solution  is  made  twice  as 
strong,  or  one  per  cent.,  the  speed  of  a 
rapid  plate  is  lowered  to  about  F16 
Wynne,  requiring  about  twenty  times  the 
normal  exposure,  and  A^ith  an  increase 
in  contrast. 

Regarding  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
plates  after  dipping,  I  haven't  as  yet  been 
able  to  prove  how  long  the  plates  will 
keep  in  good  condition,  having  generally 
used  them  soon  after  dipping,  but  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  tendency  to  turn  foggy 
again,  although  their  sensitiveness  may 
be  impaired  by  long  keeping. 

A  specimen  of  the  results  which  may 
be  obtained  on  a  bi-chromated  plate  was 
made  on  a  Cramer  "Crown"  plate,  six 
years  old,  which  had  previously  been 
dipped  for  two  minutes  in  a  '^  of  1% 
bi-chromate  solution.  The  plate  received 
an  exposure  of  ^  second,  stop  Fii,  on  a 
clear  February  morning,  and  was  de- 
veloped for  four  minutes  in  the  Davis 
Daylight  Developing  Machine,  with  the 
following  developer: 

Metol    8  grains 

Sodium  sulphite  (dry)    40       " 

Sodium  carbonate  (dry)   . .  •  40       " 

Water    4  ounces 

Bromide  potassium    i  grain 

Turning  now  to  the   second  method. 
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that  of  the  treatment  of  fog  during  de- 
velopment, a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  bi-chromate  is  prepared,  to 
each  ounce  of  which  is  added  twenty 
minims  (drops)  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Several  drops  of  this  solution  are  added 
to  the  developer  just  before  using.  This 
has  a  strong  retarding  and  clearing  ac- 
tion upon  the  plate,  reducing  the  tend- 
ency to  fog  to  a  marked  degree.  A 
Cramer  *'Crown"  plate  nine  years  old 
was  used  in  this  case.  The  plate  was 
exposed  ^  second  with  stop  F16  on  a 
clear  November  day,  and  developed  for 
ten  minutes  with  Edinol  developer  (2 
grains  to  the  oz.)  to  each  ounce  of  which 
was  added  about  three  drops  of  10%  bi- 
chromate solution.  In  some  cases  more 
may  be  added  with  advantage. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  say:  I  haven't 
any  old  plates,  and  if  I  had  I  wouldn't 
take  the  trouble  to  tinker  with  them. 
Well,  that  may  be  true,  but  there  is  an- 
other side  to  the  matter,  and  that  is  in 


adapting  a  rapid  plate  to  take  the  place 
of  a  slow  one  for  copying.  Maybe  the 
reader  has  tried  at  some  time  to  copy  a 
picture,  such  as  an  engraving  or  pen  and 
ink  drawing,  where  it  was  desirable  to 
obtain  a  negative  containing  clear  lines 
on  an  opaque  ground,  but  having  used 
an  ordinary  rapid  plate,  the  negative 
turned  out  flat,  with  veiled  lines  on  a 
translucent  gray  ground.  This  is  where 
a  bi-chromated  plate  will  prove  a  satis- 
factory substitute  for  the  special  slow 
contrast  plates  made  especially  for  copy- 
ing, and  which  few  amateurs  keep  on 
hand.  For  this  purpose  any  rapid  plate 
can  be  dipped  when  wanted,  and  the 
amount  of  contrast  it  is  desired  to  obtain 
regulated  by  changing  the  strength  of 
the  bath,  but  for  copying  a  1%  solu- 
tion of  bi-chromate  will  probably  be 
found  about  right.  If  desired,  the  plates 
can  be  exposed  as  soon  as  they  are  sur- 
face dry,  doing  away  with  the  trouble  of 
drying  in  the  dark. 


(From  the  Portfolio  of  the  1907  Kodak  Advertising  Competition 


/.  B.  Hostetter 


Editorial  Notes 


UR  last  month's  issue  was 
made  up  too  far  in  ad- 
vance to  chronicle  the  de- 
mise of  A.  Horsley  Hin- 
ton,  the  Editor  of  The 
Amateur  Photographer.  Probably  no 
one  man  has  done  more  for  the  advance- 
ment of  pictorial  photography  than  Mr. 
Hinton,  and  his  death  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-four  will  leave  a  gap  in  the  rank 
of  earnest  teachers  almost  impossible  to 

fill. 

*    *    * 

A  recent  visit  to  the  annual  exhibition 
of  a  camera  club  has  led  us  to  wonder  if 
the  reading  amateur  does  not  pay  more 
attention  to  the  articles  dealing  with  pro- 
cesses and  formulae,  the  mechanical  side, 
than  to  articles  treating  of  the  artistic. 
In  the  exhibition  referred  to,  every  print 
on  show  was  good  technically,  and 
evidenced  thought  and  experience  in  de- 
velopment, printing,  and  mounting.  But 
considered  artistically,  one  could  only 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  every  print 
offered  was  hung,  as  a  great  number  of 
the  prints  were  exceedingly  bad  from 
the  artistic  standpoint,  and  could  not,  by 
any  means,  be  classed  as  pictures. 

Is  this  condition  of  affairs  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  average  amateur  pays  no 
attention  to  the  artistic  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, or  are  the  articles  written  treat- 
ing on  this  higjjjy  important  part  of 
photography,  over  the  heads  of  the  aver- 
age reader?  We  do  not  believe  this  is 
so,  as  surely  nothing  could  be  clearer  or 
more  explicit  than  Mr.  Poore's  work  on 
pictorial  composition,  and  a  number  of 


similar  works  we  might  mention.  We 
believe  the  amateur  in  most  instances  has 
allowed  himself  to  become  absorbed  in 
processes,  to  the  neglect  of  the  artistic 
side  of  the  question.  Too  often  have  we 
had  an  amateur  show  us  his  collection  of 
prints,  and  upon  our  finding  one  that  was 
truly  pictorial  and  telling  him  that  it  was 
good,  have  him  exclaim  "Is  it?  Why  I 
never  thought  much  of  that,"  and  he  is 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  see  wherein  it  pos- 
sessed greater  merit  than  others  of  his 
collection.  Adeptness  in  technique  is  of 
course  essential,  but  to  make  the  game 
worth  while,  due  study  and  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  artistic. 
*    *    * 

Lack  of  uniformity  in  results  in  photo- 
graphic manipulations  is  almost  always 
due  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
important  part  played  by  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  various  solutions. 

Every  amateur  should  possess  a  ther- 
mometer and  use  it.  We  reprint  here 
with  the  most  instructive  comments  by 
T.  Thorne  Baker  on  the  subject  as  given 
by  him  in  a  recent  number  of  Focus. 

"Every  photographer  ought  to  have  a 
thermometer,  and  he  ought  to  keep  it  in 
constant  use.  It  is  not  only  an  aid  to 
accurate  work,  but  to  successful  work  as 
well.  The  thermometer  is  simply  an  in- 
strument with  which  we  are  able  to 
measure  how  hot  anything  is.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  small  glass  bulb 
which  is  attached  to  a  long  piece  of  tub- 
ing of  very  fine  bore,  which  in  practice 
is  all  in  one  piece.  The  bulb  is  filled  with 
mercury  or  "quicksilver,"  and  the  top  of 
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the  narrow  tube  is  then  sealed  up.  The 
tube  is  finally  divided  by  means  of  a 
scale,  which  is  sometimes  a  paper  one, 
and  sometimes  is  engraved  on  the  glass 
itself. 

Now,  every  known  substance  gets 
larger,  or  expands,  when  it  gets  hotter, 
and  the  early  scientists  showed  that  sub- 
stances expand  a  definite  amount  for 
each  definite  rise  in  temperature.  Con- 
sequently if  we  dip  the  bulb  end  of  the 
thermometer  in  a  warm  solution  the  thin 
thread  of  mercury  will  rise  up  the  tube, 
and  if  the  bore  thereof  is  uniform  it  will 
rise  twice  as  high  for  a  rise  in  tempera- 
ture of  10  degrees  as  it  will  for  a  rise  of 
5,  and  so  on. 

In  the  Centigrade  thermometer,  which 
is  more  generally  used  by  chemists,  the 
plate  on  the  tube  at  which  the  thread  of 
mercury  stands  when  it  is  just  at  the 
freezing  point  of  water  is  marked  O,  and 
the  place  to  which  it  rises  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  placed  in  the  steam  of  boil- 
ing water  is  marked  100,  so  that  there 
are  100  degrees  fixed  between  "freezing" 
and  "boiling."  The  temperature  of  the 
air  on  a  moderately  cool  day  is  about 
14  deg.  Centigrade,  or  14  deg.  C.  as  it  is 
usually  written.  But  the  thermometer 
which  is  the  best  known  in  this  country 
is  that  devised  by  Fahrenheit,  and  here 
we  find  "freezing"  is  marked  32,  and 
"boiling"  212  on  the  scale.  The  tempera- 
ture on  a  moderately  cool  day  is  some- 
where about  60  or  65  degs. 

If  you  want  to  convert  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit into  degrees  Centigrade,  first  sub- 
tract 32,  then  divide  the  result  by  9,  and 
multiply  this  quotient  by  5.  To  convert 
degrees  Centigrade  into  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, multiply  by  9,  divide  by  5,  and  then 
add  32  to  the  figure  so  obtained.  Thus 
75  deg.  C.  =  (15  X  9)  +  32,  or  167  deg. 
Fahr.,  whilst  95  deg.  Fahr.  =  (63  -1-  9) 
X  S»  or  35  deg.  C. 


Now,  what  are  the  uses  of  a  ther- 
mometer to  a  photographer?  First  of 
all,  he  must  understand  that  the  rapidity 
with  which  a  developer  acts  varies  enor- 
mously with  the  temperature  of  the 
solution,  so  that  to  get  consistent  results 
it  is  most  desirable  always  to  have  the 
developer  somewhere  about  the  same 
temperature.  Then,  again,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  carbon  tissues  one  is  fre- 
quently told  to  have  the  water  about  100 
deg.  F.  for  a  properly  exposed  print,  but 
perhaps  at  no  deg.  if  slightly  over-ex- 
posed. Many  writers,  knowing  the  lamen- 
table dearth  of  thermometers  amongst 
amateur  photographers,  tell  you  to  have 
the  water  about  as  hot  as  the  hand  can 
bear — I  have  myself  been  guilty  of  this 
heinous  crime.  But  now  that  this  ex- 
cellent movement  of  the  Editor's  has  been . 
put  on  foot  to  popularize  this  invaluable 
little  instrument,  accurate  temperatures 
will  doubtless  be  given  in  future. 

The  correct  temperature  for  develop- 
ing plates,  summer  or  winter,  is  between 
65  deg.  and  70  deg.  Fahr.,  and  to  prevent 
the  blistering  or  frilling  of  the  film  the 
other  solutions  in  use  should  not  be  much 
different.  The  temperature  at  which  a 
new  toning  bath  is  used  should  invari- 
ably be  noted,  as  differences  in  the 
warmth  mean  great  variation  in  the  re- 
sults in  some  cases. 

The  thermometer  enables  you  to  work 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as 
did  the  man  whom  you  are  trying  to  fol- 
low, and  it  also  gives  you  the  power  to 
work  under  the  same  conditions  a  year 
hence  as  those  you  are  working  under 
to-day.  It  merely  means  a  little  note- 
book in  the  darkroom  in  which  tempera- 
tures, and  other  things  worth  remem- 
bering, can  be  entered  for  future  refer- 
ence. A  little  trouble,  perhaps,  but  uni- 
formity is  thus  assured." 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  ADVLRTISLMLNTS. 

Address  by  James  F,    Tobin,  at  March,  1908^  Meeting  of  the  New   York 

Advertising  League, 


I  T  is  a  commonplace  truism 
to  say  that  pictures  arc 
the  universal  language, 
but  all  pictures  do  not  ap- 
peal to  all  people.  For 
instance,  I  was  at  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Philadelphia  one  afternoon  look- 
ing at  a  collection  of  reproductions  of 
the  old  Masters.  I  noticed  a  young  man 
there  whose  sartorial  make-up  led  me  to 
watoh  him.  When  we  entered  the  room 
where  the  old  Masters  were  exhibited, 
he  gazed  around  with  unmistakable  dis- 
gust on  his  face.  He  turned  to  me  and 
said,  "Excuse  me,  Mister,  can  you  tell  me 
what  these  things  is?" 

I  said,  "Yes,  they  are  the  old  Mas- 
ters." 

He  looked  around  once  more,  turned 
on  his  heel  and  said,  "Well,  if  dem's  old 
Masters,  me  for  the  funny  part  of  the 
Joinal." 

Any  particular  picture  appeals  to  more 
or  less  people  in  proportion  to  its  pos- 
session of  certain  qualities.  The  greatest 
of  these  qualities  is  Truth  and  an  es- 
sential part  of  Truth  is  simplicity. 

In  Art,  properly  so-called,  a  picture 
(as  Van  Dyke  puts  it)  is  an  illusion  of 
nature  produced  by  a  personality.  That 
is  to  say  that  it  is  Nature  presented  by 
the  individual  view  of  the  Artist.  A 
score  of  artists  may  paint  the  same  sub- 
ject, but  the  result  in  every  case  will  be 
different  because  each  picture  will  show 
the  individuality  of  the  artist.and  thepar- 
ticular  phases  of  the  subject  which  appeal 
most  strongly  to  his  personality  will  pre- 
dominate in  the  finished  work. 

In  illustrative  work  the  artist  is  limited 
in   his    individual    expression.     A   scene 


is  described  by  the  author  and  the  more 
nearly  the  artist  can  assimilate  the  au- 
thor's ideas  and  put  them  into  pictorial 
form  the  more  successful  will  he  be  in 
developing  a  harmonious  and  perfect 
work. 

In  illustrating  advertisements  the  art- 
ist is  working  in  a  still  more  limited 
sphere.  In  this  work  the  object  to  be 
illustrated  is  of  much  more  importance 
than  the  manner  of  illustration,  and  it  is 
here  that  rnany  artists,  and  good  ones, 
fall  short  of  success  in  commercial  work. 

Their  academic  training  leads  them 
into  the  error  of  placing  too  much  stress 
on  the  carrying  out  of  "high  art"  ideas. 
They  overlook  the  vitally  important  fact 
that  an  advertising  illustration  has  but 
one  function,  and  that  is  to  assist  the  ad- 
vertisement in  arousing  in  the  beholder's 
mind  the  desire  to  possess  the  article  ad- 
vertised. Anything  that  does  not  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  advertisement 
from  this  standpoint  is  extraneous  and 
weakens  the  effect  it  is  desired  to  pro- 
duce. The  object  to  be  advertised  should 
be  the  Hamlet  of  the  scene,  in  the  centre 
of  the  stage,  with  the  spot  light  on  it. 

The  number  of  artists  who  appreciate 
the  advertising  value  of  an  illustration 
is  growing  larger,  but  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  magazine  advertising  pages  there 
is  room  for  many  more  than  we  now 
have. 

Isn't  it  possible  that  the  defective  illus- 
trations we  see  are  not  altogether  the 
fault  of  the  artist?  He  has  either  one 
of  two  people  to  deal  with  generally. 
The  advertising  rt^an  or  the  advertiser 
himself.  The  advertising  man  (and  in 
this  august  assemblage  I  venture  a  criti- 
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cism  of  advertising  men  in  fear  and 
trembling)  is  sometimes  handicapped  by 
knowing  too  much,  that  is  by  knowing 
too  much  that  isn't  so. 

Full  of  knowledge  to  overflowing  he 
gives  the  artist  the  most  detailed  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  to  produce  the  result  at 
which  he  is  aiming  instead  of  telling 
him  simply  the  result  and  let  the  artist 
i.\ipply  the  how.  If  the  artist  is  not  com- 
petent to  do  this,  get  another  artist  for 
there  has  never  yet  been  a  work  of  art  of 
whatever  kind  that  was  worth  anything, 
l^roduced  by  the  tinkering  of  a  half  a 
dozen  people.  But  in  all  justice  to  both 
the  artist  and  the  advertising  man,  I 
think  the  greater  number  of  pictorial 
crimes  are  committed  when  the  manu- 
facturer himself  looks  after  the  illustra- 
tions. Being  accustomed  to  having  his 
judgment  looked  on  as  infallible  in  the 
production  of  soap,  sugar,  sausages, 
brass  clocks,  or  whatever  he  makes,  he 
cannot  understand  why  he  should  not 
dictate  all  the  details  of  the  desired  work 
to  the  innocent,  longhaired  youth  who 
makes  pictures. 

How  often  have  we  all  seen  an  artist 
make  a  creditable  composition  and  sub- 
mit it.  Then  the  man  who  pays  the  bill 
gets  in  his  deadly  work.  Something  he 
had  forgotten  must  be  added.  Some 
things  are  in  it  which  must  be  taken  out. 
And  all  this  without  knowing  in  the  least 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  light  and 
shade  and  the  grouping  of  the  objects 
are  done  in  accordance  with  inviolable 
rules.  And  when  the  cuts  are  finally 
printed,  they  are  enough  to  make  angels 
weep. 

I  do  not  consider  it  any  part  of  my 
duty  to-night  to  convince  you  of  the 
value  of  designs  and  illustrations  in  ad- 
vertising. If  you  want  to  try  an  experi- 
ment showing  the  various  and  con- 
flicting impressions  produced  by  a  de- 
scription, try  this:     Take  a  drawing  or 


photograph  of  a  strong  profile  face. 
Don't  let  your  auditors  see  it.  Supply 
them  with  a  pencil  and  paper.  Then  de- 
scribe as  accurately  as  possible  the  gen- 
eral contour  of  the  face  and  each  separate 
feature.  Repeat  it  several  times  and  then 
have  each  one  draw  it  as  you  repeat  it 
the  last  time.  None  of  those  drawn  will 
resemble  the  copy  or  each  other.  This 
shows  how  futile  it  is  to  try  to  convey 
an  exact  impression  of  an  object's  ap- 
pearance by  description. 

Considering  the  importance  of  illus- 
tration, what  should  we  illustrate  and 
how  should  we  do  it.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, advertising  illustrations  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  classes. 

First. — Pictures  of  the  object  to  be 
sold. 

Second. — Pictures  showing  the  use  of 
the  article. 

Third. — Allegorical  or  purely  decora- 
tive designs. 

In  the  first-class  are  pictures  showing 
articles  with  a  distinctly  individual  ap- 
pearance, familiarity  with  which  would 
lead  to  their  selection  when  seen  jn  a  shop 
with  other  similar  goods ;  and  articles  put 
up  for  the  market  in  such  striking  pack- 
ages as  to  be  readily  recognized. 

In  the  second  class  (pictures  showing 
the  use  of  the  article),  I  would  put  com- 
monplace articles  of  universal  consump- 
tion, such  as  soaps,  wearing  apparel,  sim- 
ple tools,  etc.;  the  essential  feature  of 
such  illustration  being,  to  my  mind, 
striking  simplicity,  the  light  and  shade 
being  centered  about  the  object  and 
everything  else  subordinate  to  it,  and 
above  all,  freedom  from  artistic  manner- 
ism. The  sketch  should  be  made  so 
cleverly  that  its  cleverness  is  not  seen. 

In  the  third  class,  where  neither  a  pic- 
ture of  the  article  nor  its  use  is  shown, 
the  idea  generally  is  to  attract  attention 
by  the  beautv  of    the    embellishments. 
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The  temptation  here  is  to  have  the  real 
purpose  of  the  advertisement  lost  in  the 
decorations. 

Perhaps  it  might  not  be  out  of  place 
to  add  a  word  or  two  about  the  various 
methods  of  reproducing  drawings  for  use 
in  a  printing  press. 

The  half-tone  properly  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  paper  and  presswork  to  be 
used,  is  unquestionably  the  method  of 
giving  the  most  life-like  results.  But 
judging  from  the  results  we  see  in  maga- 
zines and  trade  journals,  there  is  not 
enough  thought  given  to  adapting  the  cut 
to  the  requirements  of  the  magazine. 
Half-tones  as  you  know,  are  made  -by 
photographing  the  copy  through  a  glass 
screen  on  which  are  ruled  lines  at  angles 
to  each  other,  varying  from  60  to  200 
lines  or  more  to  the  inch.  The  finished 
cut  therefore  has  a  number  of  stipples 
to  the  inch  corresponding  to  the  cross 
lines  on  the  screen.  The  finer  the  stipple, 
the  greater  the  necessity  for  coated 
paper,  good  ink,  and  fine  presswork.  If 
any  of  these  is  wanting,  the  result  is  a 
botch.  The  best  results  are  obtained  by 
using  the  175  and  200  screens  exclusively 
on  coated  paper  with  good  ink  and  press 
work.  The  125,  133,  and  150  will  with 
care  produce  good  results  on  supers, 
with  fairly  good  ink  and  press  work.  For 
fast  printing  in  the  ordinary  trade 
journal  or  the  paper  in  the  adv.  pages 
of  magazines  (which  you  will  notice  is 
inferior  to  the  paper  in  the  magazines 
proper)  no  screen  finer  than  133  should 
be  used.  For  common  printing  and 
newspaper  work  60  to  100  can  be  depend- 
ed on  to  fill  up  less  than  the  finer  ones. 

One  feature  of  half-tones,  which  more 
than  any  other,  mars  their  appearance  in 
publications  is  the  use  of  cuts  with  vig- 
nette backgrounds  where  the  printing 
conditions  are  not  of  the  best.  These 
cuts  with  vignettes  should  never  be  used 
except   where   they    will    receive    good 


make-ready  and  careful  printing  on  good 
paper. 

Where  any  doubts  as  to  these  condi- 
tions exists,  an  outline  cut,  that  is  with 
the  half-tone  screen  cut  away,  or  a  square 
finish  in  which  the  screen  is  retained  com- 
plete and  surrounded  by  a  line,  should 
be  used. 

Line  cuts  when  reproduced  from  prop- 
erly made  pen  drawings  are  very  eflFec- 
tive  for  decorative  work  and  illustrations 
of  the  use  of  articles.  They  have  the 
great  merit  of  printing  on  anything  from 
blotter  to  the  best  enameled  paper,  but 
they  are  open  to  the  criticism  that  they 
are  always  drawings,  they  lack  the  ap- 
pearance of  reality  cr  photographic  ef- 
fect of  the  fine  half-tone. 

Comlbinations  of  half-tone  reproduc- 
tions of  articles  with  decorations  and  em- 
'belHshments  in  line  make  most  attractive 
adv.  illustrations.  The  engraving  houses, 
that  is  the  first-class  ones  are  now  making 
combination  plates  in  whidi  the  half-tone 
and  line  effects  are  both  etched  together 
on  one  piece  of  copper  and  produce  re- 
sults which  to  the  uninitiated  appear  lit- 
tle short  of  marvelous. 

Just  as  I  said  about  the  artist,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  submit  an  idea  of  the  results 
desired,  with  samples  of  paper,  etc.,  to  a 
good  engraving  house  and  get  the  benefit 
of  their  expert  advice  in  your  cut  trou- 
bles. 

But  whatever  style  of  illustration  you 
may  use  there  is  one  final  word  I  would 
say,  use  good  ones  or  none  at  all.  And 
remember  that  good  drawings  and  en- 
gravings are  like  any  other  commodity 
of  quality,  they  are  expensive.  It  seems 
strange  that  the  men  who  advocate  tak- 
ing high  priced  space,  because  of  its 
quality,  and  securing  high  priced  ad. 
writers,  because  of  their  quality,  will  en- 
danger the  success  of  the  whole  output 
by  hunting  up  cheap  artists  and  engrav- 
ers to  complete  the  work. 
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SOME  MAXIMS  ON  RETOUCHING* 

COMPILED    BY    J.    W.    LITTLE. 


HE  modification  of  the 
features  consists  in  alter- 
ing the  eyebrows,  no:e 
and  mouth. 

A  long,  narrow  face 
should  not  be  emphasized  by  the  use  of 
lines  running  up  and  down  in  retouching 
while  a  round  face  may  be  subdued  by 
the  use  of  vertical  lines. 

When  small  bits  can  be  reduced  by 
rubbing  with  a  small  piece  of  cloth  on  a 
toothpick,  saturated  with  alcohol,  it  is 
usually  better  to  do  it  that  way  than  by 
scraping  with  a  knife. 

Objects  may  be  brought  into  greater 
prominence  by  suppressing  the  tone  of 
objects  about  them,  or  by  raising  the 
tone  of  the  object  itself.  It  is  easier  to 
accomplish  this  on  a  thin  negative. 

A  soft  and  fully  exposed  negative  re- 
quires less  retouching,  the  diffusion  cov- 
ering minute  facial  blemishes  and  equali- 
zing the  lighting.  The  amount  of  re- 
touching necessary  may  therefore  be 
minimized  by  using  a  lens  giving  a  dif- 


♦["Somc  Maxims  on  Development,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August,  1907,  issue  of  The 
Photographic  Times,  having  been  kindly  re- 
ceived by  a  large  proportion  of  the  great  army 
of  photographers  who  arc  numbered  amongst 
its  readers,  I  have  been  encouraged  to  com- 
pile a  similar  compendium  of  hints  on 
methods  of  retouching.  If  this  meets  with  ap- 
proval, perhaps  it  may  be  followed  later  by 
"Some  Maxims"  on  various  other  subjects  of 
interest  to  photographers. 

As  stated  with  respect  to  the  compendium, 
published  last  August,  a  portion  of  the  in- 
formation given  below  is  the  result  of  my 
own  experience,  while  much  of  it  is  glean- 
ed   from    various    sources.     The    subject     is 

one  which  necessarily  has  long  ago  been 
pre-empted,  and  in  consequence  is  one  con- 
cerning   which    it    is    difficult  to    say    much 


fusion  of  focus,  or  by  printing  through 
thin  sheets  of  celluloid. 

If  the  subject  has  a  freckled  face,  the 
use  of  orthochromatic  plates  will  render 
less  retouching  necessary.  Either  a  light 
yellow  filter  or  a  light  yellow  reflector 
should  be  used  in  making  the  exposure. 

Dots,  crosses,  and  commas  are  useful 
to  suggest  roundness,  and  cross  hatch- 
ings and  straight  lines  under  eyes  or  on 
neck  to  suggest  flatness. 

Lights  and  darks  should  seldom  be  in- 
serted where  they  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  natural  causes.  This  applies  to 
portraits  as  well  as  to  landscapes. 

Lights  may  be  reduced  by  pricking 
with  the  point  of  a  needle,  but  the  nega- 
tive is  likely  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  en- 
larging. 

White  paper  is  usually  better  than  a 
mirror  as  a  reflector  in  the  retouching 
frame,  except  when  working  on  very 
dense  negatives. 

A  thin  negative  should  be  retouched  in 
subdued  light. 

that  is  new,  and  even  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  I  think  it  will  be  agreed  that  for  our 
present  purpose  a  digest  of  old  and  tried  ex- 
pedients will  prove  the  more  useful.  Prob- 
ably, therefore,  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  hints 
I  have  given  are  already  known  to  photog- 
raphers of  experience,  but  it  is  "hoped  that  to 
them,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  but  novices 
at  the  photographic  pastime,  this  digest  may  at 
least  prove  valuable  as  a  means  of  ready 
reference.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  super- 
abundance of  photograiAic  literature  now 
available  for  fuller  information  with  respect 
to  processes  and  details  of  procedure,  the 
purpose  here  merely  being  that  he  may  be 
given  the  hint  as  to  a  possible  way  of  ac- 
complishing a  desired  result,  leaving  it  to 
other  writers  to  supply  him  with  the  informa- 
tion of  a  technical  character  which  he  may 
require. — ^J.  W.  L.] 
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The  hand  should  be  supported  during 
the  process  of  retouching,  to  prevent 
moisture  from  adhering  to  the  negative. 

Should  retouching  be  too  heavy,  it 
may  be  reduced  by  stippling  with  the 
point  of  a  very  sharp  knife.  It  it  can- 
not be  made  heavy  enough,  stipple  with 
a  spotting  brush. 

A  negative  will  take  lead  better  if  dried 
before  a  fire  a  few  moments  before  work- 
ing on  it.  Per  contra,  some  retouchers 
claim  that  when  a  negative  will  not  take 
more  lead  the  tooth  can  be  restored  some- 
what by  breathing  upon  the  part  through 
a  small  tube  or  roll  of  paper.  Perhaps  the 
better  way  is  to  apply  a  small  quantity 
of  retouching  varnish  over  the  work  al- 
ready done,  and  to  let  it  dry  thoroughly 
and  again  retouch. 

Powdered  pumice  stone  may  be  rubbed 
on  where  heavy  retouching  is  to  be  done. 

A  little  turpentine,  or  turpentine  and 
resin  will  answer  as  a  retouching  medi- 
um, where  there  is  but  little  work  to  be 
done;  or,  where  retouching  is  to  be 
done  locally,  a  little  resin  may  be  rub- 
bed on  with  the  finger  and  dusted  off, 
when  there  is  not  time  to  apply  varnish 
and  wait  for  it  to  dry. 

As  a  rule,  quick  drying  varnishes  are 
much  harder  to  apply  evenly  than  those 
containing  turpentine,  which  are  neces- 
sarily slower  in  drying. 

Greater  care  must  be  exercised  in  re- 
touching very  thin  negatives  and  they 
should  be  printed  from  in  a  subdued 
light. 

A  yellow  or  pyro  stained  negative  is 
difficult  to  retouch. 

It  is  difficult  to  retouch  a  negative 
which  has  been  hardened  with  alum  or 
formaline,  and  one  which  has  been  fixed 
in  an  acid  fixing  bath  is  harder  to  re- 
touch than  one  fixed  in  a  plain  hypo  bath. 

It  is  often  better  to  make  a  positive 
from  the  negative  and  after  removing 
defects  from  that  to  make  from  it  an- 


other negative,  it  being  much  easier  to 
work  on  a  positive  than  on  a  negative. 

Usually,  enough  varnish  should  be  put 
on  at  the  first  application,  as  a  second  ap- 
plication will  not  mix  well  with  the  first. 

A  negative,  after  being  retouched, 
should  be  varnished  to  prevent  the  re- 
moval of  the  retouching  while  printing. 
For  this  purpose,  however,  a  special 
varnish  prepared  for  that  purpose  is 
more  suitable  than  retouching  varnish. 

Where  a  negative  can  be  corrected  bet- 
ter by  making  another  exposure,  it  should 
always  be  done  rather  than  by  resorting 
to  doctoring. 

A  thin  wash  of  water  color  will 
strengthen  lights  or  hold  back  dark  por- 
tions in  portrait  negatives. 

A  black  dress  or  an  under-exposed 
landscape  may  be  held  back  by  treating 
the  glass  side  of  the  negative  with  matt 
varnish.  Where  but  little  density  is  re- 
quired the  varnish  may  be  used  alone  and 
the  edges  softened  by  hatching  with  the 
point  of  a  knife.  If  greater  density  is 
required,  it  may  have  mixed  with  it  a 
drop  or  two  of  iodide,  or  of  some  aniline 
dye,  such  as  aurantia,  etc. 

Black  chalk  or  fine  graphite,  may  be 
applied  to  the  glass  side  of  a  negative, 
after  the  application  of  matt  varnish,  by 
using  a  small  piece  of  cloth  or  a  stump. 
The  powder  should  first  be  rubbed  on  a 
hard  surface  with  the  point  of  a  knife  to 
reduce  any  grittiness  it  may  contain. 

The  use  of  powder  media  for  retouch- 
ing renders  a  negative  unfit  for  enlarg- 
ing purposes. 

A  hard  pencil  is  likely  to  leave 
scratches  on  matt  varnish. 

Use  matt  varnish  and  retouch  on  glass 
side  when  the  general  effect  is  to  be 
strengthened  rather  than  the  details.  This 
is  praticularly  the  case  when  retouching 
landscape  negatives.  In  fact,  a  very  soft 
pencil  or  even  a  brush,  will  often  give 
better  breadth  in  this  class  of  work. 
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It  is  usually  better,  when  clouds  are 
taken  with  the  negative  and  are  too  dense 
to  print,  to  treat  the  landscape  portion 
with  matt  varnish  to  hold  it  back  while 
printing,  scraping  the  varnish  away  at  the 
sky  line,  and  if  necessary  holding  the 
landscape  back  further  by  using  a  black 
cloth  bunched  up  and  moved  about  as  re- 
quired. 

Matt  varnish  is  useful  for  strengthen- 
ing the  lights  in  clouds. 

A  very  thin  wash  of  blue  water  color 
may  be  applied  to  the  glass  side  of  a 
negative  to  alter  tones,  or  red  may  be 
used  where  stronger  lights  are  wanted. 
It  should  be  applied  with  the  finger  tip 
and  allowed  to  dry ;  then  breathe  upon  it 
and  remove  the  edges  where  not  requir- 
ed. The  glass  should  first  be  well  clean- 
ed by  rubbing  it  with  a  cloth  dampen- 
ed with  a  little  very  dilute  ammonia  solu- 
tion. 

All  fine  retouching  should  be  done  on 
the  film  side;  all  broad  retouching  on 
the  reverse  side. 

Before  working  up  a  negative,  if  much 
retouching  is  to  be  done,  a  trial  print  on 
platinotype  or  bromide  paper  should  be 
made  and  worked  up  as  a  guide. 

Matt  varnish,  papier  minerale  or  trac- 
ing paper  cannot  be  used  on  very  thin 
negatives  as  they  produce  a  mottled  ap- 
pearance. Finely  ground  celluloid  is  a 
good  substitute. 

Ground  glass  or  matt  celluloid  will  not 
do  to  work  on  when  the  negative  is  to  be 
enlarged,  as  the  pencil  is  only  taken  at 
the  surface  of  the  ridges. 

A  good  quality  of  bond  paper  may 
often  be  substituted  for  papier  minerale. 

By  the  application  of  crayon  on  papier 
minerale,  etc.,  on  landscape  negatives,  the 
distance  may  often  be  lightened  in  tone 
and  better  perspective  preserved. 

Gum  water  is  better  than  vaseline  to 
make  ground  glass  transparent  when  it  is 
used  to  mask  negatives. 


Papier  minerale  may  be  made  more 
transparent  locally  by  treating  it  with 
turpentine  6  parts,  Canada  balsam,  i 
part. 

Tracing  paper,  ground  glass,  etc.,  is 
often  useful  upon  which  to  retouch  when 
it  is  desired  to  print  in  clouds  over  church 
spires,  etc. 

To  repair  a  torn  sky,  dry  well  and 
scrape  film  away,  then  paint  over  with 
ground  glass  substitute,  which  may  con- 
tain a  little  blue  coloring  matter  if  need- 
ed. 

Skies  may  be  suggested  in  broad 
sketchy  work,  such  as  prints  on  gum 
bichromate  or  large  carbon  work,  by  the 
use  of  linseed  oil  and  turpentine  on  the 
back  of  the  negative. 

To  block  a  complicated  sky  line,  in- 
tensify with  uranium  and  carefully  re- 
move locally  from  tree  branches,  etc., 
with  a  small  brush  and  a  weak  solution 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  blotting  it  off 
after  each  application. 

Before  putting  color  on  pinholes  and 
scratches,  apply  a  little  mucilage- and  let 
it  dry  well. 

To  cover  large  patches  of  clear  glass, 
soak  a  small  piece  of  gelatine  in  cold 
water  until  limp,  dissolve  it  with  a  few 
drops  of  hot  water,  and  while  still  warm 
apply  a  drop  to  cover  the  bare  glass. 
When  dry,  the  spot  may  be  retouched  in 
the  usual  way. 

A  white  background,  when  it  shows 
shadows  or  creases,  may  be  cleared  by  the 
use  of  matt  varnish  and  black  chalk  or 
coloring  matter. 

An  undesirable  background  may  often 
be  removed  by  resorting  to  the  masking 
methods  used  in  combination  printing 
thus  substituting  a  plain  for  a  complica- 
ted background; 

The  details  of  a  background  may  be 
obliterated  by  printing  very  dark,  either 
by  reducing  the  negative  locally,  or  by 
printing  on  platinotype  and  holding  back 
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the  subject  locally.  Perhaps  a  more  satis- 
factory way  is  to  remove  the  print  from 
the  printing  frame,  place  it  between  two 
sheets  of  glass,  and  sun  it  down  locally. 

The  back  of  a  negative  may  be  smok- 
ed to  block  out  skies,  etc.  and  the  soot 
removed  where  necessary. 

When  spotting  with  India  ink,  lamp 
black,  yellow  ochre,  burnt  sienna,  etc,  it 
should  be  mixed  with  gum  water  or  gela- 
atine  solution,  and  applied  in  stipples 
with  a  very  small  brush  If  the  space  is 
large,  go  over  with  the  gum  water  first, 
and  let  it  dry.  It  is  a  convenience  to  use 
a  color  which  will  match  the  negative  as 
nearly  as  possible.  The  retouching  may 
be  finished  with  a  pencil  if  desired. 

For  retouching  bromide  prints,  add  a 
little  ultramarine  to  India  ink.  For 
brown  tones  add  a  little  sepia,  or  some- 
times a  little  Chinese  white. 

When  a  negative  contains  a  defect  in 
the  background,  such  as  an  unsightly 
white  stone  sharply  outlined ,  it  may 
sometimes  be  scraped  down  and  then  re- 
touched; 

Reflections  on  pictures,  furniture,  etc., 
may  often  be  removed  by  a  knife  or 
worked  down  with  alcohol  applied  with  a 
small  piece  of  cloth  or  chamois  skin  on 
the  end  of  a  toothpick.  Fine  emery  dust 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Furniture  in  dark  places  may  often  be 
made  to  stand  out  by  retouching  or  by 
the  use  of  the  knife. 


When  negatives  are  to  be  enlarged, 
many  retouchers  do  all  the  work  on  an 
enlarged  positive.  This  is  particularly 
easy  when  the  positive  is  made  on  nega- 
tive paper. 

A  good  retouching  medium  for  bro- 
mide prints  may  be  made  by  exposing  a 
piece  of  the  paper  slightly,  developing 
and  washing  it,  then  holding  it  over  boil- 
ing water  and  scraping  the  gelatinous 
substance  off.  When  required  for  use, 
dissolve  it  in  warm  water  and  apply  it  in 
stipples  with  a  small  brush. 

Dark  portions  of  bromides  may  be 
lightened  with  an  ink  eraser.  If  this  is  to 
be  done  locally,  an  erasing  shield,  such  as 
is  used  by  typewriter  operators,  is  useful. 
The  print  should  be  dampened  afterward. 

Small  pinholes  may  be  removed  from 
prints  by  pricking  with  a  sharp  needle  or 
using  the  point  of  a  small  knife  blade, 
then  dampening  the  print. 

Enlargements  may  be  spotted  with 
crayons  instead  of  water  colors. 

When  spotting  prints  with  water  col- 
ors the  colors  may  be  more  easily  applied 
by  mixing  them  with  a  little  oxgall,  but 
the  color  cannot  then  be  removed. 

When  prints  are  to  be  treated  by  water 
colors  in  natural  colors,  they  should  be 
full  of  detail  and  soft,  but  should  be 
somewhat  under-printed.  Platinotypes 
are  the  most  suitable  for  coloring  and 
they  should  be  well  cleaned  before  ap- 
plying the  colors. 
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MONTHLY  FORLIGN  DIGL5T. 

TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


The  Use  of  Green  Light  in  Printing,  by  P.  Viliard. 
The  author  made  some  interesting  tests 
on  the  influence  of  green  light  on  photo- 
graphic papers  containing  tartaric  acid. 
A  sheet  of  this  kind  of  paper  was  put 
under  a  stereoscopic  negative  and  print- 
ed. One  half  of  the  negative  was  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  green  light  and 
the  other  to  violet.  Under  the  green 
light  a  very  good -print  was  obtained, 
while  the  violet  light  print  was  complete- 
ly fogged.  The  application  of  green  glass 
for  printing  to  obtain  strong  prints  is 
herewith  explained. 

— Photo graphisches  IVochenblatt,  1907, 
page  464,  Photo graphische  Korrespond- 
enz,  Jan.,  '08. 


The  Manufacture  of  Wall  Paper.— Printing  Rolls 
by  Photography. 

Wall  papers  with  textile  designs  are 
very  much  in  vogue  just  now,  and  to 
imitate  the  peculiar  texture  of  the  various 
textiles  has  been  a  tax  on  the  artists  who 
are  engaged  in  this  work.  Neither  pencil 
nor  brush  are  capable  of  faithfully  re- 
producing the  surfaces  or  colors.  The 
camera  which  so  accurately  copies  was 
called  into  service,  but  its  application  was 
fraught  with  many  difficulties.  To  make 
a  plate  or  cut  for  book-illustrating  is 
quite  a  simple  matter,  as  a  flat  surface 
is  used,  but  to  apply  this  process  for 
printing  endless  rolls  of  paper  with  a 
continuous  design  is  another  thing,  as 
cylinders  have  to  be  used.  It  is  this 
cylindrical  surface  which  caused  much  of 
the  trouble.  Seamless  bronze  or  copper 
tubes  are  used  for  making  the  rolls. 
These  are  covered  with  a  sensitized  film 
(bichromated  ?)  and  the  negative  film 
stripped  from  the  plate  is  placed  around 
the  roll.     These  are  then  exposed  and 


treated  the  same  as  any  process  block 
used  for  newspaper  or  magazine  print- 
ing. The  process  was  invented  by  two 
men  at  about  the  same  time.  Dr.  Mertens 
and  E.  Rolffs.  In  details,  the  methods 
may  differ,  but  the  principle  is  the  same. 
The  above  is  only  a  rough  description  as 
to  how  the  rolls  are  made,  more  details 
are  not  given,  as  the  methods  are  a  trade 
secret. — Photo  graphische  IVochenblatt, 
Vol.  32,  No.  21. 

Ortol  Developer  for  Lantern  Slides. 
Ortol  is  claimed  by  those  who  use  it, 
to  be  the  developer  for  negatives  and 
paper  positives.  To  our  knowledge,  no 
suitable  formula  has  ever  been  published 
for  lantern  slides  until  now. 

English.  A  Metric. 

i6    ozs.  Water  500  c.c. 

1  dr.  Potassium  metabisulphite    4.0 
1/3  ozs.  Ortol  iQ.o 

B 

16    ozs.  Water  500  c.c. 

2  ozs.        Sodium  carbonate  60.0 

3  ozs.  Sodium  sulphite  90.0 

For  use  mix  equal  parts  of  A  and  B 
and  add  a  few  drops  of  "hypo"  solution, 
this  hastens  the  action  of  the  developer 
and  increases  the  density. — Photogra- 
phische  Chronik,  No.  63,  July,  '07. 


German  News  Item. 

Photography  along  with  other  lines  of 
business  has  felt  the  present  depressed 
conditions  of  trade.  This  is  true  for 
Europe  as  well  as  for  the  United  States. 
The  price  of  wages  has  steadily  fallen, 
and  now  we  see  an  advertisement  in  the 
Photo  graphische  Chronik  for  a  young 
and  reliable  all-around  assistant  who  can 
also  print  for  the  munificent  sum  of  thir- 
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ty  marks  (about  $7.50)  per  month,  which 
makes  about  twenty-five  cents  per  day. 

It  is  said  that  republics  are  ungrateful, 
but  monarchies  seem  more  liberal,  for  a 
photographer  who  cleaned  a  statue  (of 
Shakespeare)  received  the  title  of  pro- 
fessor— of  what? — from  his  Royal  High- 
ness, the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxony. 
— Deutsche  Photo graphen  Zeitung,  Vol. 
31,  No.  40.         ^ 

Divided  Solution  Development,  by  Paul  von 
Joannovich. 

In  this  method  of  developing  {Der 
Amateur,  Vol.  4,  No.  12,  Dec.,  '07)  the 
reducing  agent  (developing  substance) 
and  the  alkali  are  not  mixed  as  in  the 
usual  developer,  but  are  kept  separate. 
The  advantages  claimed  are  that  great 
under-exposure  will  yield  good  results, 
and  over-exposure  can,  through  modify- 
ing the  solution,  be  saved.  The  nega- 
tives also  contain  an  unusual  amount  of 
detail,  are  soft  and  harmonious.  There 
is  also  no  danger  of  frilling.  The  method 
further  is  economical,  rapid,  and  simple. 
Prepare  the  two  following  solutions: 

English.  Metric. 

Solution  I. 

33      ozs.                  Water  looo.c.c. 

zVz  ozs.         Sodium   sulphite  loo.o 

75      grains         Hydrochinone  5.0 

75      grains                 Metol  5.0 

Solution  2. 

33      ozs.                 Water  looo.c.c. 

ZVi  ozs.      Potassium  Carbonate  loo.o 

The  plate  is  placed  for  thirty  seconds 
in  solution  one,  then  after  allowing  the 
excess  of  the  solution  to  run  off,  it  is 
placed  in  the  second  solution  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  then  rinsed  and  put 
into  the  fixing  bath.  As  the  plates  do 
not  require  any  watching,  this  work  can 
be  carried  on  practically  in  darkness.  It 
makes  no  difference  what  the  exposure 
was,  thirty  seconds  is  all  that  is  needed. 
As  the  plates  do  not  fog,  they  are  suit- 
able for  intensification,  if  they  require  it. 


Solution  one  can  be  used  many  times,  but 
number  two  should  be  discarded  after 
five  or  six  plates.  Films  are  manipulated 
in  the  same  way.  This  system  can  also 
be  used  for  lantern  slides,  bromide  and 
gaslight  papers.  In  case  of  known  over- 
exposure, or  where  the  image  appears  in 
all  detail  in  solution  one,  it  is  better  to 
use  acetone  instead  of  alkalies  to  prevent 
the  negative  from  becoming  too  dense. 
Acetone  is  of  special  advantage  in  de- 
veloping interiors. 

3J4  ozs.  Water  100  c.c. 

2      drams  Acetone  8  c.c. 

I — 2  drops      Caustic  Soda,  20%      i — 2  drops. 

The  above  solution  gives  fine  blacks  on 
lantern  slides.  Although  the  above 
formula  can  be  used  for  slides  the  fol- 
lowing is  better. 

For  Black  Tones. 

Solution  I. 

10  ozs.                    Water  320  c.c. 

I  oz.            Sodium  sulphite  30.0 

25  grains          Hydrochinone  1.50 

25  grains                  Metol  1.50 

Solution  2. 

13      ozs.                 Water  400  c.c. 

lYz  ozs.       Potassium  carbonate        40.0 

Instead  of  the  above  solution  2,  use 
the  following  solution  2. 

For  Brown  Tones, 

Solution  2. 

13  ozs.  Water  400  c.c. 

I  oz.  Acetone  30  c.c. 

After  developing  eight  to  ten  slides 
solution  2  should  be  discarded.  Only 
about  one-third  of  the  usual  exposure 
is  necessary. 

Rector  Kiekert,  of  Elberfeld,  tested 
von  Joannovich's  method  {Apollo,  vol. 
14,  No.  302,  Jan.,  *o8)  with  the  following 
results:  Acetone  with  and  without 
caustic  potash  gave  such  poor  results  that 
this  was  not  experimented  with  further. 
The  length  of  time  a  plate  remains  in 
solution  one  is  of  little  importance.  But 
solution  two  can  be  used  more  dilute  in 
which  case  the  development  may  be  con- 
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trolled.  Comparing  the  usual  method 
with  the  above  two-solution  idea,  it  was 
found  that  the  two  solutions  gave  better 
results  with  under-exposure  as  the  plates 
had  all  the  details  possible  without  the 
high  lights  being  hard,  in  other  words, 
the  negatives  were  soft,  clear,  and  were 
suitable  for  intensification.  In  case  of 
over-exposure,  the  old  methods  are  bet- 
ter. Where  a  normal  exposed  plate  after 
thirty  seconds  in  each  solution  has  not 
the  required  density,  it  should  be  rinsed, 
and  the  operation  repeated.  Several  de- 
veloping papers  were  tried,  they  reqi^red 
less  exposure,  and  gave  good  results.  To 
sum  up,  this  method  has  the  following 
advantages:  It  is  economical,  requires 
less  time,  plates  and  paper  are  clear  and 
free  from  fog.  Properly  exposed  plates 
can  be  developed  in  complete  darkness. 
This  is  of  value  when  traveling  or  with 
color  sensitive  plates.  Under-exposed 
plates  do  not  become  hard  and  with  in- 
tensification are  better  than  when  treated 
in  the  usual  way,  but  with  over-exposure, 
this  method  has  no  advantages. 


The  Height  of  a  Meteor. 

By  means  of  photography,  the  height 
and  distance  of  a  meteor  was  determined 
at  the  observatory  of  Hildenberg.  Two 
telescopes  were  set  up  32  meters  (102 
feet)  apart.  These  were  used  for  photo- 
graphing the  object.     On  account  of  the 


apparent  difference  in  direction  of  the 
meteor  in  the  two  photographs,  it  was 
calculated  that  its  distance  was  190  kilo- 
meters (118  miles)  and  its  height  over 
the  earth's  surface  90  kilometers  (56 
miles).  This  is  pretty  good  proof  that 
at  this  height  the  atmosphere  is  sufficient- 
ly dense  to  render  a  body  which  is  at- 
tracted by  the  earth  and  traveling  with  a 
speed  of  42  kilometers  (26  miles)  per 
second  incandescent  through  friction. 
— Photo graphische  Korrespondenz,  Jan., 
'08. 


Home  Made  Sensitized  Post  Cards  in  Various 
Colors. 

A  suitable  water  color  pigment  is  add- 
ed to  a  rather  thin  starch  solution.  Cards 
or  sheets  of  paper  are  then  painted  with 
this  mixture.  If  a  few  drops  of  phenol 
(carbolic  acid)  or  some  other  antiseptic 
is  added,  the  prepared  cards  will  keep 
indefinitely.  After  drying,  the  cards  are 
floated  on  a  solution  of  potassium  dichro- 
mate  15.0  grns.  (^  oz.)  dissolved  in 
260  c.c.  (9  ozs.)  of  water.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  bichromate  solution 
does  not  get  on  the  other  side.  After 
some  minutes  the  cards  are  removed  and 
dried  in  the  dark.  The  average  time  for 
printing  is  six  minutes  to  one  hour  ac- 
cording to  the  light.  The  printed  cards 
require  only  washing  in  wateir.  This 
brings  out  the  picture. — Die  Photog- 
raphie.  Vol.  12,  No.  7,  July,  1907. 
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(From  the  Portfolio  of  the  1907  Kodak  Advertising  Competition.) 


IV.  GUdhili, 


THE  KODAK  ADVERTISING  CONTEST. 


•HE  1907  Advertising  Con- 
test of  the  Eastman  Ko- 
dak Company  possessed 
a  far  greater  value  than 
the  securing  of  good  pic- 
tures for  use  in  advertising  the  products 
of  the  Eastman  Company.  Its  value 
from  an  educational  and  artistic  stand- 
point is  exceedingly  great,  and  of  in- 
estimable value  to  all  photographers 
and  illustrators  who  use  other  methods 
than  photography.  The  results  of  this 
competition  were  a  revelation  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  graphic  illustration  by 
means  of  the  camera  when  handled 
understandingly. 

The  pictures  possess  human  interest 
far  surpassing  anything  that  could  have 
been  drawn  or  painted,  for  the  subjects 


were  real  live  people,  and  not  the  imagina- 
tive creations  of  some  artistic  brain. 
Such  pictures  grasp  and  hold  the  interest 
of  the  reader  and,  when  their  story  is 
pleasingly  told,  are  most  convincing. 

Glance  over  the  advertising  section  of 
any  of  the  popular  magazines,  and  see 
how  important  a  part  the  camera  plays 
in  illustrating  and  in  pictorially  clinch- 
ing the  advertiser's  argument.  In  many 
instances,  the  picture  has  been  that  of 
some  charming  bit  of  femininity  and 
used  often  only  to  hold  the  attention  in 
order  that  the  accompanying  text  might 
be  read. 

Every  one  will  recall  the  original  Ko- 
dak girl  who  swept  so  daintily  through 
the  advertising  pages  some  years  ago, 
and  who  made  you  want  to  "take  a  Ko- 
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//.  O.  Baird. 
(From  Portfolio  of  the  1907  Kodak  Advertising 
Competition.) 


dak  with  you"  just  because  one  of  its 
brothers  had  been  seen  in  such  good  com- 
pany. What  could  have  better  suggested 
the  daintiness  of  a  pocket  Kodak  than 
this  picture?  Having  your  attention  and 
interest,  it  was  a  simple  matter  for  the 
clever  advertising  manager  to  drive  home 
the  practical  side  of  the  question,  and 
make  you  feel  that  life  was  not  worth 
living,  if  you  did  not  possess  a  Kodak, 
so  you  could  keep  step  with  the  dainty 
Kodak  girl. 

There  is  scarcely  a  manufactured  pro- 
duct that  could  not  be  most  effectively 
advertised  by  means  of  photography, 
and  the  wonderfully  clever  pictures  se- 
cured in  this  contest  and  so  effectively 
employed  by  the  Eastman  Company  can 
not  but  help  to  open  up  a  large  and  ex- 
ceedingly remunerative  field  for  the 
artistic  and  energetic  photographer. 

The  success  attending  this  contest 
has  encouraged  the  Eastman  Company  to 


inaugurate  a  similar  contest  for  this  year, 
only  the  field  has  been  broadened  so  as 
to  include  the  amateur  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fessional. The  conditions  have  been 
made  easier,  and  the  number  of  prizes 
increased. 

We  urge  our  readers  to  study  carefully 
the  pictures  reproduced  of  some  of  the 
successful  entries,  to  note  how  simple 
they  are,  and  how  effective  in  their  sim- 
plicity. 

Many  of  you  will  want  to  enter  this 
contest,  and  we  urge  you  most  heartily 
to  do  so.  Even  if  you  are  not  success- 
ful, you  will  have  learned  much  of  great 
advantage  to  you,  and  if  you  are  success- 
ful, a  most  interesting  and  profitable  field 
may  be  opened  to  you  and  your  ever- 
ready  camera. 

The  conditions  of  this  contest  appeared 
in  our  February  issue,  page  63. 


/.  F  S.  Hmvland. 
(From  Portfolio  of  the  1907  Kodak  Advertising 
Competition.) 


Notes  and  Extracts 
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Yellow  Stains  on  Bromide  and  Gaslight 
Papers. — Lengthy  development,  imperfect  fix- 
ing, and  stale  developer  are  amongst  the  things 
which  cause  yellow  stains  on  bromide  and 
gaslight  prints,  and  their  prevention  is,  of 
course,  accomplished  by  developing  rapidly 
with  fresh  solution,  and  keeping  the  prints 
well  separated  when  in  the  fixing  bath.  These 
stains  can,  however,  be  removed,  says  the 
Photo  Revue,  by  taking  the  prints  out  of  the 
hypo  bath,  and,  without  washing  them,  expos- 
ing them  to  daylight  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
The  stains  will  bleach  during  this  time,  and 
the  prints  are  then  proceeded  with  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

*    *    * 

The  German  Photographers'  Union  will 
hold  its  37th  ambulatory .  meeting  at  Posen, 
from  24th  to  28th  August  this  year.  There  will 
be,  as  usual,  connected  with  this  meeting,  a 
great  Photographic  Exhibition,  under  the 
Patronage  of  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  and 
Queen  Auguste  Victoria.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Honorary  Committee  are  the  Chief 
President  of  the  Province,  His  Excellency:  Von 
Waldow,  first  president,  and  the  First  Mayor 
of  the  city  of  Posen,  Dr.  Wilms,  second  presi- 
dent. The  president  of  the  Posen  Photo- 
graphers' Union,  retired  city  commissioner  of 
works  Herr  Griider,  has  undertaken  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Working  Committee.  The  exhibi- 
tion, to  which  every  one  will  be  admitted,  will 
find,  through  the  courteousness  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Province,  Dr.  Von  Dziembowski,  a 
suitable  accommodation  in  the  Kaiser  Fried  rich 
Museum  (Prof.  Dr.  Kaenimerer,  Director). 
It  will  also  be  open  to  the  general  public, 
till  13th  September.  There  seems  to  be  every 
prospect  that  this  new  enterprise  of  the  Union, 
which  held  its  last  year's  meeting  in  Bremen, 
will  prove  a  success.  The  programme,  which 
will  shortly  be  ready,  will  be  forwarded  gratis 
on  application  to  the  President  of  the  Ger- 
man Photographers'  Union,  Karl  Schwier, 
Weimar.  *    *    * 

The  Camera  Club  of  the  Twenty-third 


Street  Branch,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  held  its  annual 
dinner  at  the  Oriental  Restaurant,  3  Pell  street, 
Chinatown,  New  York  City,  on  April  4,  1908. 

Thirty-seven  members  and  invited  guests  as- 
sembled at  7.40  p.  M.  in  the  unique  rooms  and 
did  ample  justice  to  the  dishes  of  Chinese  food. 
The  menu  cards  were  photographic  reproduc- 
tions of  Chinese  writing  with  the  interpreta- 
tion in  English.  During  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  courses  the  time  was  taken  up  by 
short  speeches  from  the  invited  guests,  and 
all  enjoyed  the  evening  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  surroundings.  After  dinner  the  party 
separated  into  groups  and  visited  the  various 
places  of  interest,  including  the  Joss  House, 
Chinese  Theatre,  and  the  stores.  It  was  pro- 
nounced by  all  to  have  been  a  great  success. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  club,  held  on 
April  6th,  the  following  officers  were  elected 
and  entered  upon  their  duties: 

President,  Mr.  Jack  Braden;  Vice-President. 
E.  G.  Dunning;  Secretary,  F.  M.  Ingalls; 
Treasurer,  J.  O.  Spraguc;  House  Committee, 
H.  M.  Wyckoff,  Leonard  Kaiser,  J.  L.  Francis. 

♦    *    * 
Editor  of  the  Photographic  Times: 

I  do  not  usually  believe  it  worth  while  to 
reply  to  criticism,  thinking  that  in  matters  of 
taste,  personal  preference,  etc.,  the  other  fel- 
low has  just  as  good  a  right  to  his  opinion 
as  I  have  to  mine.  Incidently,  I  don't  write 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  into   controversy. 

When  criticism  is  made  of  a  statement  of 
fact,  and  particularly  when  it  has  even  a  small 
basis  of  right,  it  seems  to  me  only  a  matter  of 
duty  to  those  readers  who  honor  me  with  their 
attention,  to  "speak  up  in  meetin'." 

I  have  heard  considerable  criticism  orally, — 
have  received  some  by  mail,  and  have  seen 
some  in  print — in  a  recent  B.  J. — regarding 
my  second  lens  story,  published  in  your  Feb- 
ruary number. 

I  regret  to  have  to  say  it,  but  one  of  these 
criticisms,  at  least,  was  justified.  I  am  made 
to  say  in  your  columns — second  paragraph, 
page  47. 
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"Another  method  for  testing  for  flatness  of 
field  is  to— etc." 

The  method  given  is  a  test  for  spherical  ab- 
beration. 

I  am  sending  you  the  draft  of  my  original 
manuscript,  in  which  you  can  see  how  this 
error  was  corrected,  and  deduce  that  the 
copyist  skipped  the  correction. 

I  should  have  seen  it  in  re-reading  the  MS. 
I  didn't.  I,  therefore,  tender  you  my  humble 
apologies,  and  beg  forgiveness  of  those  read- 
ers whose  intelligence  was  rightly  insulted  at 
such  a  mistake.  The  sentence  should  have 
started. 

"A  method  for  testing  for  spherical  ab- 
beration  is  to — etc." 

I  have  sustained  several  criticisms,  how- 
ever, on  other  parts  of  the  article,  and  upon 
careful  consulting  of  the  authorities,  I  can 
find  no  justification  for  them. 

The  duplicate  exposure  of  two  plates,  one 
of  which  has  been  focused  at  the  edge  and 
another  at  the  center  on  the  same  plane  ob- 
ject— paragraph  one,  page  47, — and  the  com- 
parison of  the  images  for  determination  of 
curvature  of  the  field,  seems  to  be  correct  as 
far  as  I  can  learn.  Taylor,  in  Optics  of 
Photography,  page  140— 141  gives  a  similar, 
though  visual,  test. 

The  same  author,  page  145,  gives  the  test  for 
spherical  abberation  I  noted  in  my  article — viz. : 
the  use  of  a  stop,  and  a  piece  of  paper  to 
cover  the  lens,  the  same  size  as  the  stop,  and 
making  two  exposures,  one  with  the  central 
and  one  with  the  marginal  rays. 

The  test  for  chromatic  abberation  which 
I  gave,  and  which  has  been  objected  to, — ^that 
of  focusing  on  part  of  a  printed  strip  lying 
flat,  taking  a  picture  and  observing  in  th€ 
resulting  negative  if  any  line  is  sharper  than 
that  focused,  is  to  be  found  so  stated  in  Photo- 
Miniature,  No.  36,  page  566,  where  it  is  quot- 
ed from  Mr.  Bolas  on  the  lens. 

Taylor  gives  a  similar  test,  although  in- 
verted, on  page^i37,  Optics  of  Photography. 

Finally  I  was  called  to  task  for  my  test  for 
flare  spot.  I  am  told  it  is  the  test  for  ghost 
or  false  image.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a 
distinction  between  flare — and  flare  spot,  and 
so  stated.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  flare  spot,  and  ghost — I  may 
be  making  myself  liable  to  further  correction, 
but  I  seem  to  have  some  authority  behind  me 
— note  John  Tennant  in  Photo-Miniature,  No. 
I,  page  II,  who  uses  two  terms  flare-spot 
and  ghost  as  meaning  the  same  thing,  and  Tay- 


lor, already  quoted,  in  his  chapter  on  flare  and 
flare  spot.  Both  these  gentlemen  advocate  the 
same  test — visual  examination  of  image  of  a 
bright  flame,  which  I  gave  in  my  story  on 
your  page  48. 

Not  take  up  any  more  valuable  space,  I 
should  like  to  say  once  more,  that  I  am  very 
sorry  so  bald  an  error  as  the  one  noted  crept 
by  me.  I  am  glad  to  have  it  pointed  out,  and 
to  acknowledge  it.  The  other  criticisms,  how- 
ever, do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  well  founded, 
for  the  reasons  and  authorities  quoted. 

Believe  me. 

Faithfully  yours, 

C.  H.  CLAUDY. 


The  International  Exhibition  of  Photo- 
graphic Art,  decreed  by  the  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  will 
be  held  in  the  Municipal  Museum,  August  1 — 
31,  1908. 

The  object  of  the  exhibition  is  the  promotion 
of  photographic  art. 

Only  such  work  will  be  accepted  as  shows 
good  technical  finish,  and  from  the  choice,  the 
lighting  or  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  pos- 
sesses an  artistic  character  (Landscapes, 
genre,   studies,   portraits). 

Every  photograph  must  be  framed  or  glass- 
covered,  and  bear  on  the  back  the  name  and 
address  of  the  maker,  the  title  of  the  subject, 
and  the  necessary  particulars  about  the  pro- 
cess used:    Every  process  is  admitted. 

All  sizes  are  admitted  and  the  number  of 
photographs  is  unlimited. 

Although  photographs,  which  have  been 
previously  exhibited  will  be  admitted,  prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  new  work.  No  exhibit 
or  part  of  exhibit  can  be  removed  before  the 
close  of  the  exhibition. 

Exhibition  space  will  be  free,  and  no  ex- 
penses will  be  charged,  with  the  exception  of 
the  carriage  both  ways. 

Applications  for  entry,  stating  the  number 
of  photographs  to  be  exhibited  must  be  sent 
before  June  ist  to: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Amateur  Photographic 
Society,  oflice  of  the  International  Exhibition 
of  Photographic  Art,  Spui,  corner  Hand- 
boogstraat  2,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

This  address  must  also  be  used  for  all  cor- 
respondence, inquiries,  etc.,  pertaining  to  this 
exhibition. 

All  applicants  will  receive  address-forms  for 
their  exhibits. 
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Exhibits  must  be  addressed  to:  The  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  Photographic  Art, 
Municipal  (Suasso)  Museum,  Amsterdam, 
Holland,  and  arrive  before  or  on  July  15th, 
1908. 

AH  photographs,  whether  accepted  or  not, 
will  be  returned  within  14  days  after  the  close 
of  the  exhibition. 

A  Jury  of  Admission,  elected  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  composed  of  experts  in  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  photography  and  art,  will  de- 
cide whether  or  not  the  photographs  will  be 
admitted. 

The  names  of  the  members  of  the  Jury  will 
be  made  known  before  July,  1908. 

The  decision  of  the  Jury  is  final. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  the 
senders  will  be  informed  whether  or  not  their 
photographs  have  been  admitted. 


Awards  of  different  rank  will  not  be  given ; 
but  every  sender,  whose  photographs  have, 
wholly  or  partly,  been  deemed  worthy  by  the 
jury  to  be  admitted  to  the  exhibition,  will 
be  given  a  large  artistic  remembrance-plaque. 

The  Amateur  Photographic  Society  insures 
all  photographs  sent  against  fire  and  takes  all 
possible  measures  to  prevent  any  damage  being 
done,  without,  however,  any  further  responsi- 
bility whatever. 

Every  exhibitor  receives  a  season-ticket  of 
admission,  which  is  strictly  personal. 

In  all  matters  not  provided  for  in  this  pro- 
gramme, the  Committee,  advised  where  neces- 
sary by  the  Jury,  decides. 

Further  particulars  may  be  had  by  writing 
the  Secretary,  A.  Van  Dijk,  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land. 


TAKEN  WITH  VOIGTLANDER'S  COLLI  NEAR  LENS, 


Items  of  Interest 


)^^.M^: 
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Springtime,  the  Beginning  of  Amateur 
Campaign,  makes  it  advisable  for  those  aim- 
ing at  perfection  of  their  photographic  work 
to  thoroughly  examine  their  photographic  out- 
fits. The  lenses,  the  most  important  part  of 
a  camera,  require  the  greatest  attention,  being 
chiefly  the  cause  of  unsatisfactory  pictures  as 
regards  their  sharpness  of  definition,  depth, 
brilliancy,  etc.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  Voigtlander  &  Sohn,  225 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  we  are  enabled 
to  reproduce  on  page  158  a  fine  example  of 
the  quality  of  the  work  with  their  CoUinear 
lens.  A  copy  of  their  latest  catalogue  will  be 
sent  on  request. 

«    *    * 

We  are  Advised  that,  beginning  with  the 
March  issue  of  American  Photography,  the 
publication  office  of  the  magazine  will  be  re- 
moved to  No.  6  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Fraprie  will  hereafter  have  en- 
tire charge  of  the  management. 


The  Northern  Photo  Supply  Co.,  dealers 
in  photographic  materials,  have  moved  to 
newer  and  larger  quarters  at  316-318  Fourth 
Ave.,  S.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  They  are  better 
equipped  than  ever  to  fill  your  orders. 


are  now  located  at  No.  122  East  25th  Street, 
New  York. 

They  also  announce  the  publication  of  a  new 
Year  Book,  The  Annual  of  Photography,  1908, 
which  will  incorporate  a  well-known  refer- 
ence book.  Figures,  Facts  and  Formulae  of 
Photography,  heretofore  published  separately. 
The  new  Year  Book  will  be  ready  early  in 
May. 

*    *    * 

Mr.  J.  B.  Pelgrift,  the  well-known  and 
popular  outside  man^  who  for  many  years 
successfully  represented  the  Anthony  &  Sco- 
vill  Co.,  and  who  was  recently  with  the  Geo. 
Murphy  Company,  has  identified  himself  with 
the  house  of  G.  Gennert,  of  24  E.  13th  Street. 

The  house  of  Gennert  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated in  having  secured  the  services  of 
"Ben"  Pelgrift. 


The  1908  Century  Catalogue,  advance  copy 
of  which  we  have  just  received,  is  an  ex- 
cellent indication  of  "Century  Quality."  It  is 
most  artistically  gotten  up  and  printed,  and 
is  well  in  keeping  with  the  high  grade  of 
cameras  it  describes.  Copies  will  be  mailed 
free  by  the  Century  Camera  Division,  East- 
man Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Camera  Club  of  Mount  Vernon,  N. 
Y.,  have  had  the  work  of  the  Photo-Pic- 
torialists  on  exhibition  and  great  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  work  of  this  group  of  skilled 
artistic  amateurs.  The  club  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition  and,  with  the  opening  of  the  out- 
door season,  the  members  are  planning  for  a 
spring  campaign  that  will  add  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  members. 
♦    ♦    * 

Messrs.  Tennant  &  Ward,  publishers  of 
The  Photo-Miniature,  The  American  Annual 
of  Photography,  and  various  other  photo- 
graphic publications,  advise  us  that  their  oflfices 


The  Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co.  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  have  prepared  a  beautiful  catalogue  for 
1908,  which  is  well  worth  writing  for.  A 
copy  will  be  sent  to  anyone  making  the  re- 
quest at  the  address  above  mentioned.  The 
head  of  the  beautiful  Indian  maiden  adorn- 
ing the  cover  makes  a  charming  subject  for 
framing. 

We  note  that  a  new  camera  has  been  added 
to  the  Pocket  Series,  and  improvements  have 
been  made  in  their  line  of  View  Cameras. 
The  catalogue  gives  full  particulars,  and  a 
copy  should  be  obtained  before  investing  in 
your    new    outfit. 
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THE    PHOTOGRAPHIC    TIMES 


In  Our  April  Issue,  the  prices  of  the 
Isostigmar  lens  were  incorrectly  quoted.  The 
prices  of  4x5  run  from  $18.00  to  $28.00,  as 
correctly  noted  in  the  advertisement  of  this 
issue. 


Professional  Cyko. — There  seems  to  be  a 
lack  of  understanding  regarding  the  names 
by  which  the  different  surfaces  of  Professional 
Cyko  are  distinguished.  Many  photographers 
in  ordering  or  purchasing  Cyko  from  a  deal- 
er ask  for  Studio  Cyko  when  they  really  re- 
fer to  Professional  Cyko.  It  will  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  Professional  is  a  grade  of 
Cyko  intended  for  studio  portrait  work  and 
that  this  grade  of  Cyko  is  made  in  four 
different   surfaces   designated  as   follows: 

Glossy  (Glossy  Surface) — ^The  surface  simi- 
lar to  gelatine  printing-out  paper. 

Studio  (Matte  Collodion  Surface) — Or  as 
some  designate  it  velvet  surface. 

Semi-Matte    (Smooth   Platinum  Surface.) 

Rough   (Rough  Platinum  Surface.) 

All  of  the  foregoing  surfaces  are  also  fur- 
nished on  double  weight  stock  which  does 
not  require  mounting. 

There  is  another  matter  in  connection  with 
Professional  Cyko  that  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  and  that  relates  to  Sepia  Prints 
now  so  popular  with  the  photographer  and 
with  the  public  at  large.  No  re-developer  should 


be  used  other  than  the  Cyko  re-developer  or  a 
re-<leveloper  compounded  according  to  the 
formula  recommended  by  the  manufacturers, 
which  formula  is  as  follows : 

RE-DEVELOPER    ( STOCK    SOLUTION). 

Solution  A.  (Bleacher.) 

Water   J^  gallon 

Potassium  Ferricyanide i  ounce 

Potassium  Bromide    i  ounce 

For  use  take  one  part  of  stock  solution  to 
two  parts  of  water,  then  add  one  drop  of  Aqua 
Ammonia  to  eacl:  t'vo  ounces  of  dilute  solu- 
tion. 

Solution    B.    (Re-developer). 

Water    16  ounces 

Sodium  Sulphide  (not  Sulphite)     i  ounce 
For  use  take  one  part  of  stock  solution  to  15 
parts  of  water. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  fact 
that  for  re-development  the  prints  should  be 
of  a  rich  blue  black  tone  a  shade  darker  than 
necessary  when  the  print  is  to  remain  black 
and  white.  All  traces  of  hypo  mu&t  be  remov- 
ed from  the  black  print  before  placing  in 
bleaching  bath,  otherwise  the  image  will  dis- 
appear entirely  and  will  not  return  in  the  re- 
developing bath.  Insufficient  washing  will 
also  produce  white  spots  in  the  re-developed 
print.  If  the  print  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
re-developing  bath  longer  than  one  minute  it 
is  liable  to  blister. 


*?:£*. 


(From  Portfolio  of  the  1907  Kodak  Advertising  Competition.) 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertisements  for  insertion  under  this  beading  will  be  cbarged  for  at  tbe  rate 
of  25c  a  line,  about  eight  words  to  the  line.    Cash  must  accompany  copy  in  aU  cases. 

Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  received  at  office  one  week  in  advance  of  the 
day  of  publication.  Advertisers  receive  a  copy  of  the  journal  free  to  certify  the 
correctness  of  the  insertion. 


RaIci  for  di«phy  ftdvertuiag  feat  on  sppliestion. 


FREE  INSTRUCTIONS 

How  to  transfer  original  photo- 
graphs to  China  Plates,  Porce- 
lain, Watch  Cases,  &c.  Address : 

KIMO  CHEMICAL  CO .  Dept.  A. 
1226  Arch  3t.  Philadelphia. 


FOR  SALE— A  4x5  Pony  Premo,  new,  at 
a  sacrifice ;  reversible  back,  perfect  order,  all 
improvements,  etc.     Lock  Box  No.  S7i 

Hightstown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— An  old  established 

Aristotype    Paper    factory.     Fully  equipped. 

Formulas  of  emulsions  and  names  of  customers 

included.    For  particulars  address, 

«  E.  P.,  care  Photo  Times. 

POSITION  WANTED  — In  or  near  New 
York  or  Chicago  preferred,  by  all-round  first- 
class  photographer  and  air-brush  artist.  Best 
references.    Geo.  F.  Wettlin,  Glen  EUyn,  111. 

FOR  SALE— First-class  Studio  in  Cali- 
fornia. Doing  good  business.  Very  reason- 
able.    Apply  to 

nVGk  S.  WALLACE,  510  S.  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

STEREOSCOPE  Negative  and  glass 
stereos  bought  by 

A.   FUHRMANN, 

Berlin,  W.  Passage,  Germany. 

AS  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  goes 
out  of  print  on  publication,  send  your  renewal 
subscription  promptly  if  you  wish  to  have  your 
file  for  1908  complete. 


EXTRA  I    EXTRA  1 1    EXTRAIII 

New  Bargain  List  No.  1 4  now  ready. 
Do  not  purchase  until  you  have  seen 
this  list.  It  will  save  dollars  for  you. 

N.Y.  Camera  Exchanse,  1 14  Fulton  St. 


GERMAN  FIRM  seeks  capable  agents,  well 
introduced  to  dry -plate  and  photographic - 
paper  makers,  for  the  sale  of  special  wrapping 
paper.  Conrad  &  Kriegkl,  Hirschberg  (Silesia), 
Germany. 

WELL  LOCATED  Gallery,  no  opposition, 
low  rent,  all  improvements.  Chubbuck,  Rock- 
away  Beach,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT— Photo  Gallery,  established 
over  fifty  years,  opposite  post  office.  Address 
W.  A.  HuBER,  Main  St.,  Mechanicsburg  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— One  secondhand  No.  4  East- 
man Panoram  Kodak  and  carrying  case;  sell 
for  $12.00.  Juiius  B.  Peterson,  Ix>uise,  Texas. 


HAVB  YOUR  LOCAL  VIEWS  MADE  INTO 

POSTCARDS 

AND  SOUVENIR  ALBUMS 
FINEST  AMERICAN  MADE 

The  Albertype  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Studio  on  Long  Island,  owner 
interested  in  iron  business.  Particulars  on 
request.  M.  H.  M.,  24  Gerard  Court,  Patchogue, 
L.   I. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REFERENCE 
BOOK.  —  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition 
Compiled  by  J.  Mcintosh.  A  book  which 
tells  you  how  to  do  things.  Practical  infor- 
mation, boiled  down,  with  an  8-page  index. 
Nearly  1000  references;  covers  the  whole  range 
of  photography.  A  complete  library  in  itself. 
Nothing  like  it  at  the  price.  344  closely  printed 
pages;  strong  paper  cover.  Price  75  cents. 
Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association, 
39  Union  Square,  New  York. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Psatogkaphic  Times. 
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THE  4A  SPE,ED  KODAK 


1/1000  OF  A  SECOND. 


A  camera  in  which  especial  adapt- 
ability to  high  speed  work  is  combined 
with  the  convenience  and  simplicity  of 
the  Kodak  Cartridge  system. 

The  Speed  Kodak  is  fitted  with  our 
Kodak  Focal  Plane  Shutter  with  a 
range  of  automatic  exposures  from  1/5 
of  a  second  to  i/iooo  of  a  second. 

This  shutter  differs  from  the  ordinary 
between  the  lens  shutters,  in  that  it 
operates  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 


Camera  Back  open  showing  shutter  curtain. 


surface  of  the  sensitive  film,  and  is 
built  in  the  camera  body.  The  shut- 
ter consist  of  a  cloth  curtain,  with  a 
series  of  adjustable  apertures,  any  one 
of  which  can  be  made  to  pass  across 
the  face  of  the  film  as  desired. 

The  speed  of  the  exposure  is  regu- 
lated by  the  width  of  the  aperture  in 
the  curtain,  and  a  tension  spring  in 
one  of  the  rollers  upon  which  the  cur- 
tain is  wound. 

This  shutter  possesses  two  very 
great  advantages  over  all  other  types. 

It  is  the  only  shutter  with  which  it 
is  possible  to  make  extremely  short 
exposures,  such  as  are  absolutely 
essential  in  arresting  the  motion  of 
rapidly  moving  objects,  in  fact,  any- 
thing calling  for  an  actual  exposure. 


(0 
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shorter  than 
i/ioo  of  a 
second. 

It  is  also  the 
most  efficient 
of  shutters,  as 
it  permits  a 
larger  volume 
of  light  to 
reach  the  film 
during  a  given 
exposure  than 
any  other  type 
of  shutter. 

This  feature 
is  most  im- 
portant not 
only  for  speed 
work,  but  for 
exposures 
under  adverse 
conditions,  as 
it  will  afford  a 
fully  timed 
negative  when 
a  decided  un- 
der exposure 
would  be  ob- 
tained with  an 
ordinary  be- 
tween the  lens 
shutter. 

The  advan- 
tages of  the 
Speed  Kodak 
are  far  greater 
than  would  at 
first  appear. 

In  the  first 
place  we  have 
an  instrument 
capable  of 
arresting  the 
motion  ^  of 
rapidly  moving  objects,  such  as  birds 
on  the  wing,  athletes  in  action,  trot- 
ting and  running  horses,  automobiles, 
children  at  play,  in  fact  nothing  short 
of  a  projectile  is  too  fast  for  the  4A 
Speed  Shutter. 

Aside    from   the   ability  to   arrest 


motion,  there  must  also  be  considered 
the  remarkable  power  to  utilize  the 
light  at  its  greatest  efficiency,  that  is, 
an  exposure  of  i/ioo  of  a  second  with 
the  4A  Speed  Shutter  would  afford  a 
negative  as  fully  timed  as  an  exposure 
of  1/40  of  a  second  with  an  ordinary 
shutter. 

Indoor  portraits  of  restless  children 
and  ditto  grown  ups  are  possible,  with 
all  the  naturalness  of  expression  and 
spontaneity  that  could  ordinarily  be 
secured  only  in  the  harsher  light  of 
out  of  doors. 

Back  of  all  these  extraordinary 
features  is  the  Kodak  simplicity  and 
compactness,  the  advantages  of  day- 
light loading  and  unloading,  the  roll 
of  film  always  ready  and  inserted  in  a 
moment  anywhere,  any  time.  Though 
taking  a  large  picture,  4J^  by  6j4 
inches,  the  4  A  Speed  Kodak  measures 
less  than  four  inches  in  thickness,  and 
but  six  and  one-half  inches  in  width. 
The  shutter  is  simple  to  understand 
and  operate,  and  all  adjustments  are 
made  from  the  outside. 

The  4A  Speed  Kodak  is  equipped 
with  rising  and  sliding  front  and  rack 
and  pinion  for  fine  focusing. 

The  equipment  includes  the  regular 
brilliant  finder,  also  a  direct  view  finder 
for  use  when  the  camera  is  held  on  a 
level  with  the  eyes. 

THE  PRICE. 

No.  4 A  Speed  Kodak,  without  lens,  $  50.00 
Ditto,  fitted  with  B.    &  L.  Zeiss 

Tessar  Lens,  Series  II  B.  No.  6,  109.50 
Ditto,   fitted   with    Goerz   Dagor 

Lens,  Series  III  No.  3,  -  -  112.50 
Ask  your  dealer. 


If  it  isn't  Eastman, 
It  isn't  Kodak  film. 
Look  for  "Kodak"  on 
the  spool  end. 
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THE  EASTMAN  PLATE, 
TANK, 

T4iat  tank  development  is  a  success 
has  been  fully  proven.  The  Kodak 
Film  Tank  for  the  development  of  roll 
film  has  demonstrated  that  the  time 
and  temperature  method,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  tank  system  of  development, 
is  not  only  the  most  convenient  and 
comfortable,  but  that  it  produces  a 
higher  average  of  good  results,  even 
in  the  hands  of  the  novice,  than  can 
be  produced  by  the  expert  working 
under  the  old  dark-room,  guess  work 
conditions. 

The  only  question  remaining  to  the 
plate  using  amateur  is,  can  he  obtain 
a  tank  that  will  afford  him  an  equal 
amount  of  comfort,  convenience  and 
satisfaction?  The  Eastman  Plate  Tank 
answers  this  query  most  successfully  ; 
aside  from  the  fact  that  the  plates  must 
be  loaded  into  the  tank  in  the  dark- 
room, the  Eastman  Plate  Tank  affords 
every  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  users 
of  the  Kodak  Film  Tank. 

The  Eastman  Plate  Tank  is  the 
same  in  theory  as  the  highly  successful 
Kodak  Film  Tank,  with,  of  course, 
such   moditications    as  are   rendered 


necessary  by  the  physical  difference 
between  plates  and  film.  That  equally 
successful  results  are  produced  goes 
without  saying.  The  Eastman  Plate 
Tank  consists  of  a  metal  solution  cup, 
with  tightly- fitting  cover,  a  rack  for 
holding  twelve  plates,  or  less,  during 
development  and  fixing,  and  an  ingen- 
ious loading  block  for  loading  the 
plates  into  the  rack  in  the  dark  room. 
The  exposed  plates  are  loaded  into 
the  rack  and  placed  in  the  tank  in  the 
dark  room,  and  the  tank  cover  fas- 
tened in  place.  As  soon  as  the  plates 
have  been  lowered  into  the  developer, 
the  time  is  noted  by  watch  or  clock, 
and  the  hand  on  dial  on  front  of  tank 
set  to  indicate  time  when  development 
will  be  complete. 

Development  is  allowed  to  continue 
for  fifteen  minutes,  the  tank  being 
reversed  several  times  during  this 
period.  After  development  the  devel- 
oper is  washed  out  of  the  plates,  and 
the  fixing  bath  poured  into  the  tank. 
Fixing  may  be  carried  on  in  daylight 

THE.  PRICE. 

Eastman  Plate  Tank.  4x5.  including 
Solution  Cup.  Plate  Rack,  and 
Loading  Block,     -       -       -       -    foso 

Ditto.  5x7, 4.50 

Kit  for  4  X  5  Tank,  to  take  3X  x  4^ 
plates, .50 

Kit  for  5  X  7  Tank,  to  take  4^  x  6}^ 
plates, .75 

Eastman  Plate  Tank  Developer  Pow- 
ders, 4x5,  per  package  of  one- 
half  dozen.    -       -       -       -       -        .20 

Ditto,  5x7,  per  package  one-half 
dozen, .35 

Kodak  Acid  Fixing  Powder,  per 
pound  package.    -        -        -        -        .25 

"The  Modern  Way  in  Pic- 
ture  Making" — ^the  nvost 
practical  book  ever  written 
for  the  amateur.  Bound  in 
Cloth.  $1.00. 

AsK  your  Dealer. 
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Get  better  acquainted  w^ith 

VELOX 

THE  VELOX  BOOK  IS  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 


Nepera  Division, 


LATEST     PRODUCT 
GLOSSY  VELOX 
POST     CARDS. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Extract  from 
Seed  Demonstrators  Instructions. 


"  Purchase  plates  needed 
for  demonstrating  purposes 
from  dealers." 

That  shows  our  faith  in  the 
uniformity  of  Seed. 


M.  A,  SEED  DRY  PLATE  CO. 


iiEijMiiMtiipj  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photocrafhic  Times. 
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ASSURE  YOU  HIGHEST-CLASS  WORK  IN  EVERY  RESPECT 

Write    for   catalog  No.   204,    and   for  information   as  to  the  trial  conditions 

tOUB    NEW    ADDRESS: 

iVoigtIander  Sp,S  woS  New  York  rmf.«,.. 

^Tke   American    Branch    of    the    Brunswick  Factory   (GERMANY) 


•THE  ART  of- 


RETOUCHING 

SYSTEMATIZED     By  Ida  Lynch  Hower 
WHAT  THIS  BOOK  OFFERS 

A  COMPLETE  •yttem,  embracing  all  the  atepa  in 
tke  retouching  of  negatives.  A  plain,  simple 
courae,  from  which  the  beginner,  without  previous 
experience,  may  learn  the  art.  A  carefully  planned 
system  which  will  be  valuable  to  the  worker  who 
already  has  some  experience  in  retouching.  An  anal> 
ysis  of  the  various  facial  and  other  problems  which 
present  themselves,  with  special  directions  for  each 
feature.  Net  $1.00 

A.  C.  NcCLURG  <  CO..  Poblishera.  Chicago. 


DIXIE 

THE  PERFECT  DEVELOPING  PAPER 

More   Popolar   Than  Ever  After   Twelve 
Years'  Test  by  Professionals  and  Amateors. 

In  using  Dixie  Developing  Paper  the  picture  docs  not 
jump  out  and  almost  hit  you  in  the  face  before  you  can 
stop  it  as  with  other  developing  papers,  but  comes  out 
gradually  with  fine  contrasts  and  beautiful  half  tones 
as  a  PERFECT  PAPER  should. 

AddressTHE  DIXIE  COMPANY. Suite  C. 

AasteU  Baildiii<,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


A  SWELL  PROPOSITION  FOR  SEPIA  PRINTS. 


It  is  illustrated  on  piffe  30  of  our  1908  Catalogue,  and  only 
one  of  many  beautiful  styles  that  we  have  to  oflfcr  for  anv  kind 
of  tone  print  you  arc  making. 

THE    PORTE 

has  a  beautiful  black  enamel  cover,  cob-webbed  pattern.  The 
insert  is  a  beautiful  shade  of  Sepia  Tone.  No  insert  except  a 
delicate  monogram  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner.  We  fur- 
nish two  different  colored  inserts  with  this  so  that  you  can 
mount  some  odd  sized  prints  and  get  some  Very  Beautlfnl  and 
Original  EHects.  We  are  making  practically  the  same  thing  for 
black  and  white  platinums  under  the  name  of 

THE    OTTOMAN 

the  insert  being  cream  white  ripple  and  the  loose  inserts  in 
light  and  dark  gray.  These  two  styles  are  right  out  of  the 
ordinary— diflferent— artistic.  We  will  mail  samples  of  both  on 
receipt  of  five  2  cent  stamps. 

DESIGNED  AND  MANUFACTURED  BV 

TARPELL.  LOONIS  <  COMPANY.  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 
The  Leading  Card  Novelty  House  oi  America. 

The  Ottoman  is  listed  on  page  10  of  our  1908  Catalogue. 
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That  neat,  professional  finish — 


KODAK 

DRY  MOUNTING 

TISSUE 


holds   the  print    flat    €ind 
firm,  even  on  thin  mounts 

—Just  press  with  a  hot  iron. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

All  Dealers.  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

When  vriting  to  advertisers  please  mctilinn  'I'hb  PiiOTOCRAPRic  T^mes. 
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It  N\ 

A  Startling  Discovery  in  Pliotograpliy 

The 

isostighhar 

LENS 


I 


The  Product  of  an  Entirely  New  Idea 

3000  Sold  the  First  Three  Months  in  London 

Series  II.  #5.8,  Series  III.  #7.7 

A  wonderful  new  wide  an^fle  Series  IV.»  glYlns:  90°  at  f6.3 

Comparison  f  Previous  Anastigmats,  4x5,  $45.00  —  $51.00. 
of  Prices     ( Isostigmars         -  4x5,  $18.00  —  $28.00, 

tsosiigmars  fU  the  Kodaks 

Lem.rs  sent  on  10  days  trial  on  receipt  of  price  or  through  your  dealer. 

Price  lists  of  Isostigmars,  Enlarging  Outfits  and  Photoscripts  for  Titling 
Negratives,  sent  free. 

OUR  1908  CX^MARANCn  CATAl,OOVM  IS  MOST  UNUSUAL.    SBND  FOR  COPY. 

WtLUMMS,  BRmUfN  A  URLE,  Dmpi.  S  ,  918  CtB9minut  St.,  PhiladeipMa,  U.8.JL, 
SOLM  AMERICAN  AOBNTS  FOR  R,  A  J.  BBCK,  LONDON. 


Some  Pointers  on  Shutters 

01  The  eflRciency  of  a  '•  Bet ween-the- Lenses"  Shutter  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 

rapidity  with  which  it  opens  and  closes  and  to 
the  time  the  lens  remains  fully  open. 

C  In  the  XEXCELL  Sector  Shutter,  the  duration 
of  the  time  required  to  open  and  close  the  lens  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  making  the  XL  Sector 
Shutter  the  fastest  of  its  kind  on  the  market. 

This  is  true  of  the  Sector  Shutter  At  All  Speeds. 

C  The  speed  varies  between  i  second  and  i-i5oth 
of  a  second.  Bulb,  time,  and  instantaneous 
exposures  being  obtainable  with  either  finger  or 
mechanical  release. 

C  The  XL  Sector  Shutter  is  the  best  Kodak  and 
Hand  Camera  Shutter  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

TRY  ONE.      We  fit  them  for  you  free  of  charge.      To  be  had  from  all  dealers. 


IZ^^^:^,:^.  C.  p.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co. 


52  E.  Union  Square.  NEW  YORK,  and  Heyworth   Building.  CHICAGO. 
Pacific  Coaat  Agentf.  Metsn.  Telgmann  Af  Torka,  San  Franciaco,  California. 


BERLIN 


PARIS 


LONDON 


ST.  PETERSBURG 


VIENNA 
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Century 
Cameras 


^IThere  is 
as  much 
difference 
in  cameras 
as  there  is 
in  pidlures, 

^IThe  camera  that 
makes  the  best  pictures  is  the 

Century  Camera. 

^Every  part  of  every  Century 
is  so  arranged  and  constructed 
that  the  highest  possible 
results  in  photography  are 
assured. 

Century  Cameras  J 

View  Cameras       '-all  Century  Quatity^ 

Cirkut  Caiineras      )  ~^     '^ 

Cutulr>K  fr</e  at  your  dcakr's,  or 

Century  Camera  Divisioti 

EutiaM  Kod&k  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LUMIERE 
AUTOCHROM  PLATES 


For  direct  color  photography. 

NEW    PRICES 

3X  X  4      per  box  of  4  plates 

4x5 

6x7 

6>ix8K        


$1.50 
2.00 
2.50 
4.00 


(Jet  acquainted  with  our  other  pro- 
ducts, for  instance  otu* 

New  Si^ma  Plates,  guaranteed  at 
least  twice  faster  than  any  plate  made. 

New  Bloe  Label  Plates,  the  best  all- 
around  popular-price  plate. 

Dianol :    The  simple  developer. 

Complete  line  of  all  grades  of  Papers 
and  Chemicals,  imported  from  Lyons 
factories. 

Get   our    booklets, 
they  are  interesting 

LUMIERE  N.  A.  CO..  Ltd. 

LYONS.  FRANCE.  BURLINGTON.  VT. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  11  W.  27tli  ST. 


THE  BOOK  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

Practical,  Theoretic  and  Applied 

Edited  by  PAUL  N.  HASLUCK 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Working  Drawings 
Nearly  800  pages,  size  6x9^,  cloth,  $3.50,  prepaid 

ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  UP-TO-DATE 

^  The  Book  of  Photography  contains  in  one  work 
all  that  those  interested  in  Photography  require  to 
know  to  enable  them  to  attain  success.  It  shows 
them  how  to  start  in  the  right  way,  how  to  follow 
up  first  cflForts,  and  how  to  attain  proficiency. 
^  The  chapters  have  been  written  by  a  number  of 
well  qualified  experts  who  have  specialized  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  art. 

^,  The  illustrations  show  clearly  how  the  opera- 
tions of  Developing,  Toning  and  Fixing,  Retouch- 
ing, etc.,  etc.,  are  actually  done,  and  a  large  number 
of  working  drawings  affording  invaluable  assis- 
tance to  the  amateur  and  professional  worker  are 
included. 


The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 

39  Union  Square  New  York  City 
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CHAS.  COOPER   &  CO. 


.E.iTABLIiHED  IA57... 


134  WORTH  ST 


Manufacturing  Chemists 
and  Importers 


NEW  YOILK. 


L^^^L-^kts^ 


WOILM  AT  NEWAILK.  NEW  JCILiCT 


CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 
CHEMICALS 

Nitrate  Silver,  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold, 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystals  and  Granular.  Litmus 
Paper,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution,  Commercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acids,  Ethers,  Aqua  Am- 
monia, Soluble   Cotton  for   Collodion  Paper 

WC  MANUFACTUKB   A    FULL    LINE    OF   CHEMICALS*    MBDICINAL*   AND  FOR   THE  ARTS  AND 

TECHNICAL    PURPOJBJ 


H  U  01V>T0  O  Wr^  PTM  A  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 
-Divvy iVlVy  KJJ\.  1  VT11*1>I  deodorizer.  Can  be  diluted  with 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^     32  parts  of  water 


MONTHLY  PRiC£  LliT  liJUE.D.  REFINERS  OF  PHOTO  5ILVER  AND  GOLD  WAJTS 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Three  Minutes  to  Load-Thafs  All  You  Do 


Premo  Film  Pack  Tank 

Takes  Care  of  the  Developing 

The  newest  and  most  important  improvement  of  the  year, 
{or  those  who  wish  to  develop  their  own  {ilms. 

For  it  automatically  develops  Film  Pack  Films  all  together, 
as  well  as  the  most  experienced  photographer  could  develop 
them  singly  in  the  tray. 

No  skill  or  attention  on  your  part,  necessary.  Just  load  the 
films  in  receiver — drop  into  tank — put  on  cover  and  set  aside  in 
any  light.  At  the  expiration  of  given  time,  remove  films  and 
place  in  fixing  bath.  All  will  be  found  developed  to  their  full 
values. 

Its  invaluable  to  the  beginner,  as  it  places  him  on  the  same 
plane,  in  development,  as  the    most   advanced   photographer. 

It  saves  time  and  bother  for  dealers  and  others  who  do 
developing  for  amateurs. 


No.  2  Size,  for  12   3^  X  4^,  3X  x  5>^,  4  x  5  Films, 
No.  3  Size,  for  6   5x7  Films,  ... 


$3.50 
4.00 


New  Catalofnie  describing  tank  and  fifty  different  styles  and  sizes 
of   Premo   Cameras,  at  the  dealer's,  or  mailed   free   on   request. 


ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


45  SOUTH  STREET 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  rHOTOCRAPHic  Times. 
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fb< 


"AGFA" 
Formula 


Booklet 


FOR 


Time  Development 


This  New  Booklet  gives 
a  Hst  of  the  best  develop- 
ing agents  to  use,  together 
with  the  most  approved 
formulas  for  different 
makes  of  developing 
tanks. 

Just  fits  the  vest  pocket 
and  will  be  found  of  prac- 
tical value. 

IT  COSTS  NOTHING. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy 
or  send  to  us. 


fk^ 


Berlin  Aniline  Works 

Dept.  A. 
213.215  Water  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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For  yelloiv  greens  of  spring  foliage  or 
the  more  trying  demands  of  stndio  ^vork 

Hammer  Plates  are  Best 

BECAUSE  OF  EXTREME  RAPIDITY, 
GREAT  LATITUDE  OF  EXPOSURE, 
WONDERFUL  GRADATION  AND 
PRINTING  QUALITY  .'    /    /    .*    /    .* 

Hammer  Plates  are  Unequaled 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT,  OFFICE 


HAMMBR  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

SAINT    LOUIS.    MISSOURI 


New  Improved  View  Camera  showing  oper- 
ation of  New  Patented  Sliding  From. 


Showing  Camera  Fully  Extended  witd  Pateiuc^ 
Bellows  Support. 


SENECA  VIEW  CAMERAS 

The  View  Cameras  with  wealth  of  exclusive  features— SENECA,  the  Camera  of  character 
—  the  most  perfect  Viewing  Camera  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Noted  for  its  rigidity — just  the 
Camera  for  field  work  and  hardest  usage— large  lens  board— reversible  back  with  sliding  division 
— generous  focal  capacity.  The  only  Camera  backed  by  the  manufacturers  with  a  guarantee  and 
ten  days'  trial. 

SEND  FOR  64  PAGE  1908  CATALOG 
SENECA  CAMERA  MFG.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


w 


ib 
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C.  I.  p.  are  used  only  by  good  workmen  who  appreciate  results. 

Results  Count  —  Do  You  ? 
Want  to  know  the  secret  of  success  ? 

It  is  Cramer's  Isochromatic  Plates. 
Three  Speeds:  Instantaneous,  Medium,  Slow.     One  Quality. 

G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

SL  Louis  ^  — "" ^  New  York  Chicago 


IB 


"THE  BEST  CAHESA  OF  ITS  KIND." 

it's  the  only  camera  which  allowji  the  plale  holder  to  be  put  in  place 
easily  and  quickly  It  has  more  bellows  capacity,  greater  latitude  in  the 
adjustments.abetibraceondseveralolhtr  ad  vantages.  ThcWiiardisbt-lter 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  commercial  photography  than  any  other  view  box. 

Fqiilpped  ivtlli  ■  Tnrtiir-Btilcli  Convcrllblc 
AaastiQinat  fAJ&  tl  In  the  1>c»t  and  ch«flp«Bt 
oultll   for  ftrat   clasa   worlc     ;       :       :       :       : 

GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN  OPTICAL  CO. 


801  Clinloo  Avenue,  So.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

KftfODi  Ckmerii,  ixnmtm^  Fritin  BlngcnliTt, 
HlcntcoiKBH, 


-»" 


PICTURES  MOUNTED 

WITH 

HIGGINS' 

PHOTO 

MOUNTER 


HAVE  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.    The  beat  re- 
suits  are  only  produced  bv  the  best  methods  and  means— 
the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 


can  only  be  attained  by  usmg  the  best  mounting  paste— 

HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 
At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists'  Materials 

and  Stationery. 

A  3  oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or 

circulars  free,  from 

ChaS.  M.  HIGGINS&CO. 

Manufacturers 
NEVYORK     CHICAGO       LONDON 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  St.,   I  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  S        U.  S.  A. 


When  wilting  to  advertisers  please  mention  Th«  Photographic  Times. 
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DAY'S  WHITE  PASTE. 

Finest  ever  made  for  Photographer's  works  and 
Artistic  use. 

SMOOTH  AS  A  COLD  CREAM.  Does  not 
wrinkle  the  paper,  or  curl  the  mounted  pictures, 
or  g^ve  the  pasted  look,  or  soil  anything  on  which 
it  is  used. 

ABSOLUTELY  NEUTRAL. 

Will  never  spot  the  most  delicate  print— always 
sticks.  Keeps  in  perfect  condition  indefinitely. 
Does  not  sovir  or  mould. 

THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL 

because  every  atom  of  it  can  be  used ;  and  because 
there  is  more  of  it  —  Day's  half  pt.,  pt.,  and  qt. 
jars  have  full  10,  20  and  40  oz.  —  (not  8,  16  and 
82  oz.)  The  6  lb.  and  141b.  pails  give  most  for 
the  money.    6  lb,  pail  $1.00. 

FREE  SAMPLE  sent  to  any  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional. 

DIAMOND  PASTE  CO.,  70  Hamilton  St., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Aa  the  Photographic  Times  goes  out  of  print 
on  publication,  send  your  renewal  subscription 
promptly  if  you  want  to  have  a  complete  £le. 


REVERSIBLE  DEVELOPING  TANKS 

Perfect  and  Aatomatlc  Developing 
Fixing  and   Washing  In  Daylight  without  a  Dark  Room 

STYLE    C. 

Ingento  Automatic  Developing  Tank 

This  tank  comprises  an  outer  tank  for  solutions,  a  light- 
tight  inner  tank,  and  removable  plate  rack.  The  inner 
tank  containing  rack,  can  be  loaded  in  the  Inf  ento  Chftnging 
Bag  or  dark  room,  and  afterwards  lowered  mto  the  outer 
tank  containing  the  solution  in  daylight.  It  may  be  re- 
versed after  half  of  the  developing  period.  The  bottom 
and  cover  are  fitted  with  light-proof  screened  passages  for 
the  air  and  solution  to  pass  through. 

PRICES: 

No.  50,  3X  X  4X.     $3-50  No.  53.  4X  ^  ^K.     $4-50 

No.  51,  4  X  5,  3.50  No.  54,  5x7,  4.50 

No.  52,  3^  X  5>^,      3.50  No.  55,  6>^  X  8>^,       6.50 

No.  56,  6  X  10,     $7.50 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DFALERS 

INGENTO]  Anto  Tank   Developing   Powders,   Price,    25   Cents  ^ 

For    developingr  cut  films  by  tank  method,  use   INGENTO   Film  Holders         ^"^^      ♦'■ 
Ask  to  see  the  INGENTO  Changing  Bag.  ^M  ^   ^ 


Try 


BURKE  4  JAMES,      „,A.„ 


Jackson  Blvd.  4  Desplaines  Sts. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


fl Progress  mechanically,  means  progress 
artistically.  The  better  the  lens,  the  better  the 
work—  and  the  more  of  it  you  can  do.      The 

Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss 
Portrait  Unar 

compasses  the  whole  realm  of  studio  work.    It  is 

equally  efficient  in  portraits,  three-quarter  figures 

and  groups — because  of  its  great  speed,  uniform 

and  brilliant  illumination  and  perfect  covering 

power. 

^The  Unar  is  used  in  the  best  studios. 

PD     I    C   IV/I  'S       A       LITTLE      MAGAZINE       OF       LENS 

l\    1    D  IVl  INFORMATION.  SEND       FOR       COPY 

flOuR  NAME  ON  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENS,  FIELD  GLASS,  MICROSCOPE, 
LABORATORY  APPARATUS,  SCIENTIFIC  OR    ENGINEERING  INSTRUMENT 


IS    A    MARK    OF    QUALITY. 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 


CafI   Zeiss,  Jena           ^vTB" 
Office.A    > 
New  York  \  Z 
Boston  \ 
Chicago  \ 

rcx:h£S' 

f^'  /  San  Francisco 
S  /  Washington 
/  London 
/  Fiankfort 

rER.N.Y. 

ARISTO: 


EXTRA  hEAVY 

=- -fLJ 


ARISTQ. 


»lo 


C^l< 


IAristo 

|^RBONc^ 
EPIA^ 


ESPECIALLY 
FOR  SePIA'^NES 


EMULSION  CONTAINS  ALL 
NECESSARY  TONING  CHEMICALS 


Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

■American  .Hristotype  Co 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

JVrisicTffeper  and  Supplies 

JAMESTOWN,  N.y. 


PR.iCE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


vol*.  XL 
One  Dollar  per  Annum 


JUNE,   1908 


No.  6 
Sinffle  Copies,  10  Centi 


^Photographic 


ITimes  e^* 


■-i%^i' 


\Mm^  1^. 


4 


An  Independenl  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to  | 
TTie  Interests  of  Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography 

THE    PHOTOGT^APHIC   TIMES    PUBLISHING    ASSOCIATION 
3d  UNION   SQUARE.  -        NEW  YORK   CITY| 
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For  yello^v  greens  of  spring  foliage  or 
the  more  trying  demands  of  studio  ivork 

Hammer  Plates  are  Best 

BECAUSE  OF  EXTREME  RAPIDITY, 
GREAT  LATITUDE  OF  EXPOSURE, 
WONDERFUL  GRADATION  AND 
PRINTING  QUALITY  .'    .*    .*    .*    /    / 

Hammer  Plates  are  Unequaled 


RKG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 


HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

SAINT    LOUIS.    MISSOURI 


New  Improved  View  Camera  showing  oper- 
ation of  New  Patented  Sliding  Front. 


Showing  Camera  Fully  Extended  witQ  Patenicu 
Bellows  Support. 


SENECA  VIEW  CAMERAS 

The  View  Cameras  with  wealth  of  exclusive  features — SENECA,  the  Camera  of  character 
—the  most  perfect  Viewing  Camera  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Noted  for  its  rigidity — just  the 
Camera  for  field  work  and  hardest  usage — large  lens  board — reversible  back  with  sliding  division 
— generous  focal  capacity.  The  only  Camera  backed  by  the  manufacturers  with  a  guarantee  and 
ten  days'  trial. 

SEND  FOR  64  PAGE  1908  CATALOG 


SENECA  CAMERA  MFG.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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C.  I.  p.  are  used  only  by  good  workmen  who  appreciate  results. 

Results  Count  —  Do  You  ? 
Want  to  know  the  secret  of  success  ? 

It  is  Cramer's  Isochromatic  Plates. 
Three  Speeds:  Instantaneous,  Medium,  Slow.     One  Quality. 

G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

SL  Louis  :n:  ZmaZ  New  York  Chicago 


f?r::: 


^^^^SStt. 


ewCamej 

THE  BEST  CAMERA  OF  ITS  KIND." 

lis  theoDly  camera  which  allows  iht-  plate  hokkr  to  be  ^ut  in  place 
easily  and  quickly  It  has  mere  bellows  capacity <  greater  latitude  in  the 
ad  j  u  stin  e  n  I B ,  a  b  e<i  b  race  a  n  d  se v  e  ra  1  ot  h  t  r  ad  va  n  tage  a .  Th  t^  Wizard  is  belt  e  r 
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THE  POPULAR  ELEMENT  IN   PICTURES. 

BY   SIDNEY   ALLEN. 


URING  my  long  career  as 
an  art  critic,  I  have  found 
that  the  principal  draw- 
back for  a  more  general 
appreciation  of  art,  in  all 
its  various  phases,  consists  of  a  lack  of 
sympathy  that  seems  to  exist  between 
the  picture  makers  and  the  art-loving 
public.  Both  parties  apparently  have  an 
eternal  grudge  against  each  other.  The 
picture  makers  complain  that  the  public 
does  not  understand  them  when  they  are 
at  their  best,  and  that  they  have  to  make 
all  sorts  of  concessions  to  the  public 
taste  in  order  to  be  successful.  The  pub- 
lic on  the  other  hand  complain  that  the 
picture  maker  has  but  little  consideration 
for  their  esthetic  wants,  and  that  he  often 
produces  things  that  are  absolutely 
meaningless  to  them. 

Both  in  a  way  are  right.  The  picture 
maker  paints,  draws,  or  photographs 
what  he  likes,  and  being  all  wrapt  up  in 
the  various  processes  of  his  medium,  he 
is  apt  to  take  special  and  often  undue 
pride  in  mere  technical  performances. 
He  sees  beauties  in  objects  and  things 
that  do  not  have  the  same  pictorial  sig- 
nificance to  the  layman,  who  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  be  as  well  versed  in  art 
principles  and  art  processes  as  the  pro- 
fessional.    The  public  wants  something 


that  appeals  to  them  at  the  first  glance, 
without  necessitating  much  mental  labor. 
What  interests  them  in  a  picture  is  rather 
the  general  impression  they  gain  from  it 
than  the  way  this  impression  has  been 
conveyed  to  them.  The  layman  neces- 
sarily remains  somewhat  ignorant  on 
pure  technical  accomplishments.  And 
yet  there  are  pictures  that  satisfy  all 
technical  demands,  and  nevertheless  en- 
joy popularity  as  some  of  the  paintings 
that  illustrate  this  article.  What  is  it 
that  makes  them  popular  ? 

Expressed  in  as  simple  words  as  pos- 
sible, I  would  say  that  they  possess  a 
broad  human  interest  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other that  appeals  to  a  large  majority  of 
people.  There  is  something  in  every  one 
of  these  pictures  that  interests  the  be- 
holder aside  of  any  pleasure  that  he  may 
derive  from  the  way  it  has  been  accom- 
plished. This  quality  every  picture  should 
have.  It  should  not  only  represent  some 
thing  but  also  mean  something,  and  it  is 
this  which  most  picture  makers  seem  to 
forget. 

The  picture  maker  is  after  all  depend- 
ent on  the  public.  There  is  no  getting 
around  the  fact.  Of  course  if  he  is  a;b- 
solutely  'bent  upon  going  his  own  way, 
there  is  no  use  advising  him.  On  the 
contrary  he   is   to  be  admired   for   his 
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MOTHER  AND  CHILD. 


Geo.  F,  Brush. 


courage  and  obstinate  belief  in  himself, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  has  no  right  to 
complain  if  the  public  fails  to  understand 
and  patronize  him.  Yet  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  a  picture  maker  should  not  en- 
tertain very  high  ideals  about  his  art  and 
yet  conform  them  to  the  taste  of  the 
public — to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  my 
contention  that  all  our  better  artists  have 
done  so,  and  that  there  is  really  no  good 
picture  made  without  possessing  some- 
thing of  that  popular  element. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  also  the 
lowest  forms  of  art  have  this  note  of 
popularity.  For  instance  the  "oil  paint- 
ings'' that  are  sold  for  sixty-nine  cents 
in    the     department     stores.     They     are 


hopelessly  bad  and  yet  they  sell.  Why? 
They  fill  a  certain  want.  They  are  made 
to  satisfy  the  crude  taste  of  people  who 
know  nothing  whatever  about  art  and 
yet  have  a  certain  desire  for  pictorial 
embellishments,  and  I  believe  the  ma- 
jority of  people  who  buy  them  find  a 
certain  satisfaction  in  possessing  them. 
It  is  a  color  spot  no  matter  how  inhar- 
monious, and  in  a  vague  way  the  picture 
means  something  to  them.  For  these 
pictures  always  represent  a  distinct 
scene;  it  may  be  a  cottage  with  lighted 
windows  in  a  snow  landscape  or  a  lake 
with  green  banks,  overhanging  trees,  and 
a  sail  in  the  distance.  It  portrays  an 
idea  true  enough  of  the  lowest  order  and 
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IVHA  T  THE  SHELL  SA  YS 

yet — nobody  can  dispute  it, — a  poetical 
idea,  such  as  hundreds  of  paintings  and 
photographs  of  high  finish  and  exquisite 
workmanship  lack — completely  lack.  In 
every  exhibition  I  wonder  at  the  scarcity 
of  ideas  expressed.  I  of  course  can  ad- 
mire the  clever  spacing,  the  subtle  ap- 
preciation of  values,  the  tonal  quality, 
the  feeling  for  line,  etc.,  in  the  various 
pictures,  and  no  doubt  get  my  share  of 
enjoyment  out  of  them,  but  what  of  those 
people  who  lack  the  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  art  and  yet  have  good  taste. 
Must  not  such  an  exhibition  appear  rath- 
er uninteresting  and  bald  to  them,  and 
who  is  to  blame,  they  or  the  picture 
makers. 

There  are  a  number  of  subjects  which 


Eastman  J  oh  nson 

never  fail  to  interest  the  public,  not  so 
much  because  they  are  of  a  story  tell- 
ing nature,  but  because  they  contain  some- 
thing that  strikes  a  sympathetic  chord  in 
nearly  every  beholder,  and  if  we  should 
go  to  the  trouble  and  examine  the  pic- 
tures that  enjoy  popularity,  and  fame  in 
the  annals  of  art,  we  would  find  out  that 
the  majority  of  them  treat  one  or  another 
of  the  subjects  that  I  shall  now  endeavor 
to  classify  in  a  general  way. 

The  Mother  and  Child  picture  will  al- 
ways be  popular.  It  contains  a  senti- 
ment that  appeals  to  all,  and  of  which 
we  never  grow  tired.  It  is  the  modern 
version  of  the  Madonna  picture.  The 
Madonna  picture  although  paying  due 
respect  to  the  beauty  of  motherhood  was 
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Easima  n  J  ok  nson 


after  all  an  expression  of  religious  senti- 
ment. The  Mother  and  Child  picture  is 
a  glorification  of  modern  home  life,  more 
realistic  perhaps  but  at  the  same  time 
more  nearly  selected  to  our  feelings  of 
to-day.  George  de  Forrest  Brush  and  Ab- 
bott Thayer  owe  their  reputation  largely 
to  their  varied  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject. 

Another  subject  always  sure  of  suc- 
cess is  the  pretty  women.  It  is  as  ir- 
resistible in  art  as  it  is  in  life.  Ideal 
heads,  fancy  studies,  and  decorative  ar- 
rangements may  be  interesting,  but  they 
will  never  be  popular  unless  they  depict 
a  pretty  woman.  Also  children  pictures 
enjoy  great  popularity.  Make  a  character 


study  of  an  old  man,  a  peasant  woman 
and  a  child ;  the  child  will  always  win  out, 
and  the  more  naturally  the  child  is  de- 
picted, the  better  it  will  be  liked  as  a  pic- 
ture. In  portraiture — I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  more  the  fault  of  the  par- 
ents or  the  photographers — dressed  up 
mannikins  in  unnatural  poses  seem  to 
be  still  the  ideal. 

A  portrait  is  only  popular  when  it  de- 
picts a  popular  personality.  It  may  at- 
tract attention  from  purely  technical  rea- 
sons, but  these  will  appeal  to  compara- 
tively few,  and  there  is  really  nothing 
more  monotonous  and  tiresome  than  to 
walk  through  a  picture  gallery  consisting 
mainly  of  portraiture. 
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EMBERS 

The  story  telling  picture  always  makes 
a  hit  with  the  public.  It  gives  them  some- 
thing tangible.  It  represents  a  phase  of 
human  life.  They  can  study  it  out,  muse 
and  laugh  over  it.  It  is  like  a  pictorial 
glimpse  into  a  novel.  Modern  picture 
makers  taboo  this  kind  of  subjects  but 
pictures  like  Eastman  Johnson's  "Em- 
bers," "The  Fifer,"  and  "What  the 
Shell  Says,"  will  always  find  ad- 
mirers. There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  well  painted,  but  somehow 
well  painted  genre  pkrture  as  those  of 
Eastman  Johnson  are  exceedingly  scarce. 
The  story  of  a  genre  picture  should  be 
easily  comprehensible  and  as  simply  told 
as  possible. 

Wm.  F.  Kline's  "A  Patriotic  Pastime," 


East  ma  n  J  oh  nson 

is  a  beautiful  picture,  but  it  could  never 
be  as  popular  as  "What  the  Shell  Says." 
The  Kline  picture  appeals  only  to  the  true 
American,  the  larger  part  of  our  alien 
population  would  pass  it  with  indiffer- 
ence, while  the  Eastman  Johnson  would 
appeal  almost  to  every  one.  All  adver- 
tising pictures,  and  to  a  large  extent  also 
all  magazine  illustrations  are  selected 
from  that  view  point.  So  it  is  well  to 
study  genre  subjects  from  a  similar  view 
point.  And  there  is  still  another  ma- 
terial difference ;  the  late  Eastman  John- 
son did  not  only  make  a  lasting  reputa- 
tion for  himself,  but  owned  a  brown 
stone  mansion,  while  painters  who,  like 
Kline,  do  not  master  the  note  of  popu- 
larity equally  well,  have  to  be  satisfied 
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Horatio  Walker 


with  a  decidedly  smaller  share  of  world- 
ly possessions. 

In  landscapes,  more  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  pictorial  art,  an  utter  disre- 
gard for  any  popular  element  is  notice- 
able. The  makers  of  landscapes  seem 
to  think  that  everything  in  nature  is  pic- 
torially  of  interest.  Our  best  landscape 
painters  only  paint  for  connoisseurs,  and 
the  average  landscape  painter  and  also 
photographer  apparently  considers  one 
view  as  good  as  any  other.  No  wonder 
that  nobody  cares  to  patronize  them.  A 
landscape  must  have  a  point  of  popular 
interest,  or  it  will  fail  to  arouse  any  feel- 
ing of  appreciation  by  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  peculiar  shaped  tree,  the  road 
leading  to  a  farmhouse,  the  snow  land- 
scape, the  sunset,  the  elliptical  lake  of 
Corot,  the  flock  of  sheep,  may  have  been 
in  evidence,  but  a  landscape  must  contain 


some  element  of  interest  like  these,  or  it 
will  remain  uninteresting,  a  mere  study. 

It  is  the  same  in  cattle  painting.  The 
group  of  cows  near  a  fence  still  holds  its 
own,  and  a  picture  like  Horatio  Walker's 
*'Hauling  the  Log,"  could  never  compete 
with  it  for  popularity.  In  marines  the 
shore  with  the  incoming  breakers,  and 
harbor  scenes  with  fishing  smacks  are 
still  most  in  favor. 

To  paint  the  old  subject  in  a  new  way 
seems  to  be  the  only  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. We  are  apt  to  think  that  we  must 
do  something  absolutely  original  in  order 
to  attract  attention,  but  the  old  themes  are 
still  the  best  vehicles  to  achieve  success. 
In  still  life  the  fish,  the  brass  or  capper 
ware,  the  bunch  of  grapes,  and  jar  with 
flowers  still  reign  supreme.  I  have  often 
wondered  at  this  awkwardness  of  treat- 
ment.    The  material  would  lend  itself  to 
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such  beautiful  arrangements.  But  I  have 
known  several  still  life  painters  of  note 
who  attempted  more  elaborate  composi- 
tions and  were  not  successful.  It  seems 
that  the  public  patronizing  this  style  of 
art  is  merely  fond  of  detail  and  does  not 
care  for  anything  else. 

Thus  everything  has  its  reason  and  can 
be  explained  in  one  way  or  another.  It 
is  a  knowledge  worth  while  acquiring 
for  everybody  who  is  in  the  picture  mak- 
ing business.  It  applies  to  the  amateur 
photographer  as  well  as  the  art  student. 
The  amateur  frequently  lacks  concentra- 
tion of  purpose.  He  ventures  forth  on  pic- 
torial expeditions  without  having  made 
up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  is  going  to 
take,  and  returns  with  much  that  is  un- 
profitable and  useless.  He  leaves  too 
much  to  chance  and  overlooks  the  fact 
that  a  little  bit  of  forethought  as  to  the 


choice  of  subject  would  help  him  over 
many  difficulties. 

The  selection  of  the  subject  is  half  the 
battle  won,  and  the  more  care  and  study 
a  person  devotes  to  it,  the  better  he  or 
she  will  fare.  In  the  scope  of  my  article 
I  could  only  make  a  few  suggestions,  and 
it  is  really  all  that  can  be  done.  As- 
pirants to  the  art  of  picture  making  have 
to  think  out  these  days  for  themselves. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  repeated  often  enough 
that  every  picture  of  any  pretension 
whatsoever,  should  have  a  broad  human 
interest.  The  more  popular  the  subject 
is  the  better  it  will  be  liked.  Make  it 
as  artistic  or  commercial  as  you  choose, 
or  as  the  circumstances  demand,  but  let 
it  have  some  broad  human  interest.  Only 
then  it  will  appeal  to  the  public,  and  that 
is  after  all  we  strive  for,  unless  we  are 
Secessionists,  and  only  work  for  our  own 
gratification. 


LANDSCAPE 


Charles  H.  Dafis 
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THL  SINGLE  ACHROMATIC  LENS. 


BY  L.  R.  GWYER. 


NY  professional  photog- 
rapher and  almost  every 
amateur  who  has  passed 
the  fixed  focus  camera 
stage,  will  scoff  at  the  idea 
of  going  back  to  the  old  single  achro- 
matic lens  and  it  w^ould  seem  almost  im- 
possible to  believe  that  at  least  one  photo- 
graphic artist,  whose  portraits  are  the 
cause  of  envy  and  admiration  at  every 
salon,  still  uses  the  single  achromatic 
for  a  good  deal  of  his  portrait  work ;  not 
because  he  does  not  own  high  grade  por- 
trait lenses,  for  he  is  the  lucky  possessor 
of  a  large  and  choice  collection,  but  be- 
cause he  thinks  that  the  achromatic,  if 
used  in  the  right  way,  will  give  more 
artistic  diffusion  than  any  other  lens 
made. 

According  to  the  photographic  en- 
cyclopedia "A  single  achromatic  is  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  form  of  photo- 
graphic lens,  in  which  color  diffusion  has 
been  avoided  by  the  union  of  two  lenses 
cemented  together,  one  of  crown  glass 
and  the  other  of  flint  glass,  if  not  suf- 
ficently  diaphragmed  will  cause  aberra- 
tion." 

The  last  line  tells  the  secret.  Take 
away  the  diaphragm  and  you  get  aberra- 
tion or  its  equivalent,  diffusion.  Webster 
says  that  aberration  means  a  wandering 
from  the  right,  but  photographic  ideas 
have  changed,  since  Webster's  time,  so 
we  are  willing  to  wander  from  the  hard, 
sharp  portrait  of  the  past  and  accept, 
with  a  feeling  of  gratefulness,  the  soft, 
pleasing,  art  portrait  of  the  present. 

When  one  of  the  largest  prizes  ever 
offered  in  a  photographic  contest  was 
won  with  an  enlargement  from  a  two 
dollar   Brownie   film,   it   plainly   showed 


that  the  secret  of  art  is  not  all  contained 
in  high  priced  lenses,  but  as  we  are  not 
all  great  artists,  we  need  all  the  me- 
chanical assistance  that  we  can  find,  to 
produce  artistic  photographs,  so  when 
our  bank  account  will  not  permit  of  our 
investing  in  a  high  priced  portrait  lens, 
with  a  diffusing  attachment,  the  only 
thing  that  we  can  do  is  to  use  the  best 
lens  that  we  can  afford  and  it  is  my  hon- 
est belief  that  the  single  achromatic  can 
be  made  into  a  fairly  rapid  portrait  lens, 
capable  of  giving  wonderfully  fine  results 
and  as  I  said  before,  one  photographer 
uses  this  lens  in  preference  to  any  other 
and  gets  results. 

A  few  words,  with  regard  to  the 
achromatic  lens  that  I  am  using,  may 
help  others  who  wish  to  try  one  them- 
selves. 

The  first  one  that  I  had  was  a  654  x  8>4 
with  a  focal  length  of  lo  inch.  The  lens 
part  itself  had  a  diameter  of  an  inch  and 
a  half,  but  was  mounted  with  a  dia- 
phragm capable  of  giving  an  opening  of 
only  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  in  other 
words,  a  speed  of  F13.3  I  took  out  the 
entire  diaphragm*  and  had  a  lens,  with  a 
speed  of  F6.6,  capable  of  covering  a 
4x5  plate,  with  lots  of  diffusion  around 
the  edges  and  just  enough  in  the  center 
for  good  portrait  work. 

The  next  one  was  an  8x10  with  a  focal 
length  of  15  inches  and  a  lens  two  inches 
in  diameter,  giving  after  being  de-dia- 
phragmed,  a  lens  working  at  a  speed  of 
F7.5  with  the  same  properties  as  num- 
ber one,  but  capable  of  covering  a  5  x  7 
plate. 

Wishing  a  lens  of  greater  speed  and  yet 
having  the  same  properties  as  either  of 
them,  I  took  them  both  to  an  optician  and 
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had  them  mounted  together;  the  two 
inch  lens  in  front  and  the  one  and  a  half 
inch  lens  in  back,  with  an  iris  diaphragm 
capable  of  giving  a  two  inch  opening,  be- 
tween. Mounting  these  lenses,  in  com- 
bination, of  course  produced  the  same  re- 
sults as  combining  the  two  combinations, 
of  a  symmetrical  lens  and  shortened  the 
focal  length  to  about  7  inches.  Trying 
to  figure  the  speed  of  this  lens,  has  af- 
fected me  in  about  the  same  way  as 
"How  old  was  Ann?"  and  by  the  ac- 
companying diagram  you  can  see  the 
problem.  The  point  of  focus  falls  some 
where  between  the  two  combinations  A 
and  B  but  just  what  the  F  value  is  I  will 
leave  for  you  to  figure  out  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  editor  will  give  a  red  apple, 
for  the  first  correct  answer.  At  any 
rate  it  gives  a  lens  that  will  cover  a  5  x  7 
plate  at  F4  or  5,  or  that  can  be  used,  by 


stopping  down,  as  a  wide  angle  lens  on 
any  size  plates,  up  to  8  x  10.  Each  com- 
bination can  be  used  singly,  as  described 
before  or  if  stopped  down  can  be  used 
on  the  size  plates  that  they  were  original- 
ly intended  for. 

The  total  cost  of  this  lens  was  as  fol- 
lows :  The  6j4  x  8^  was  given  to  me  by 
a  professional  friend,  who  said  that  it 
was  a  relic  of  old  days  and  of  no  use  to 
him.  The  8  x  10  came  from  a  second- 
hand camera  store  and  cost  me  50  cents. 
Cost  of  iris  diaphragm  and  mounting  in 
combination  $3.00.     Total,  $3.50. 

You  have  all  seen  and  admired  those 
portraits,  where  the  far  side  of  the  face 
was  just  enough  diffused  to  give  the  idea 
of  distance.  You  can  get  that  with  this 
lens  and  it  will  do  everything  else  that  I 
have  claimed  for  it.     Can  you  beat  it? 
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USE  OF  ORTHOCHROMATIC  PLATL5. 

BY   CHARLES  F.  RICE. 


I N  order  to  understand  why 
orthochromatic  plates 
should  be  used  instead  of 
the  ordinary  kind  for  cer- 
tain work,  and  why  in 
some  other  cases  the  ortho  plate  has  no 
advantage  over  the  ordinary  plate,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  define  wherein  the  two 
varieties  differ. 

AH  plates,  ortho  or  otherwise,  are  very 
sensitive  to  blue  and  violet.  In  fact 
these  are  practically  the  only  colors  to 
which  ordinary  plates  are  sensitive,  and 
to  such  plates  all  nature  looks  as  it  does 
to  the  eye  when  viewed  through  blue 
glass. 

This  explains  the  advice  frequently  giv- 
en to  those  who  would  photograph  land- 
scapes, to  take  with  them  a  piece  of  blue 
glass  through  which  to  look  at  the  scene 
and  judge  of  its  photographic  possibili- 
ties. It  explains,  too,  why  red,  orange, 
yellow,  and  green  photograph  so  un- 
naturally dark — ^green  somewhat  lighter 
than  the  other  colors,  because  it  has  in 
its  composition  a  proportion  of  blue — 
and  why  all  blue  photographs  as  so  much 
white,  or  at  least  a  great  deal  lighter  than 
it  looks  to  the  eye. 

Ortho  plates  on  the  other  hand,  are 
somewhat  sensitive  to  yellow,  and  con- 
sequently also  sensitive  to  yellow-greens, 
orange-yellows,  and  every  slightly  sensi- 
tive to  orange-reds. 

Even  so,  the  ortho  platens  blue-sensi- 
tiveness is  so  very  great  in  comparison 
with  its  sensitiveness  to  other  colors,  that 
to  gain  the  full  advantage  of  its  peculiar 
properties  it  is  necessary  to  use  with  it 
a  color  screen  or  fi-lter,  which  is  a  piece 
of  yellow  glass  slipped  over  the  lens. 
The  office  of  the  filter  is  to  strain  out  or 


hold  back  a  part  of  the  blue  rays  and  thus 
give  the  yellow  a  chance  to  impress  itself 
on  the  sensitive  plate.  The  filter  neces- 
sitates an  increase  in  exposure  of  from 
five  to  twenty  times  (or  even  more)  de- 
pending on  its  depth  of  color. 

Without  the  filter,  ortho  plates  and  the 
other  kind  work  very  much  the  same  as 
far  as  the  rendering  of  color  values  is 
concerned.  And  thus  the  claim  is  made 
that  ortho  plates  may  be  used  in  all  cases 
where  the  ordinary  kind  may.  This  state- 
ment is  true  in  a  measure,  but  there  are 
certain  occasions,  as  we  shall  see,  where 
the  ordinary  or  "color-blind"  plates  have 
advantages — not  because  they  are  color- 
blind, but  on  account  of  other  properties. 

It  i«  not  practical  to  use  the  ray  filter 
with  ordinary  plates,  unless  it  be  for 
some  particular  and  extraordinary  pur- 
pose, such  as  the  photographing  of  a  blue 
and  white  design  or  to  obtain  a  cloud 
negative.  Even  in  such  cases  the  ortho 
plate  would  do  the  work  much  better, 
and  very,  very  much  quicker. 

We  now  see  the  main  difference  be- 
tween orthochromatic  plates  and  ordinary 
plates  and  also  why  the  use  of  the  form- 
er with  ray  filter  may  be  regarded  as  es- 
sential whenever  it  is  necessary  to  record 
color  values  correctly,  or  even  with  ap- 
proximate correctness. 

Another  point  of  difference  is  this— 
ortho  plates  are  inclined  to  give  a  steeper 
gradation  than  ordinary  plates;  that  is, 
a  harsher,  more  contrasty  result.  This  is 
true  of  ortho  plates  when  used  without 
a  filter,  but  it  is  particularly  noticeable 
when  a  filter  is  used.  Nothing  could 
be  quite  so  hard  and  harsh  as  an  under- 
exposed ortho  plate,  used  with  a  filter. 
Over-exposure     through     the     filter     is 
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equally  unsatisfactory,  although  without 
any  filter  an  ortho  plate  seems  to  take 
care  of  over-exposure  rather  better  than 
the  ordinary  kind.  Under-exposure  is  the 
one  thing  that  orthochromatic  plates  will 
not  stand. 

Wherever  an  ample  exposure  may  be 
given,  the  ortho  plate  will  yield  without 
the  screen  as  good  results  as  the  other 
kind — sometimes  better.  With  the  screen 
or  filter  and  an  ortho  plate  the  resulting 
picture  is  nine  times  out  of  ten  im- 
measurably superior  to  that  taken  on  an 
ordinary  plate. 

The  higher  general  sensitiveness  pos- 
sessed by  any  color-sensitive  plate — that 
is,  its  listed  speed,  used  without  a  ray 
filter — ^the  less  orthochromatic  will  be  the 
effect  produced  by  that  plate  without  a 
filter.  Some  of  the  slower  orthos  give 
fairly  decent  color  values  without  any 
filter — much  better  than  any  ordinary 
plate.  An  example  of  this  is  furnished 
by  the  Cramer  Isochromatic  plates, 
which  come  in  three  speeds — instantane- 
ous, medium,  and  slow.  ("Iso-chromatic" 
and  "Ortho-chromatic"  mean  the  same 
thing.)  Without  any  ray  filter  the  instan- 
taneous iso  gives  practically  no  better 
color  effect  than  an  ordinary  plate,  the 
medium  is  a  little  slower  and  gives  a  little 
better  color  values,  while  the  slow  iso  is 
eight  times  slower  than  the  instantaneous 
and  render  colors  very  much  better  with- 
out the  filter  than  either  instantaneous  or 
medium.  However,  the  instantaneous 
iso  used  with  a  filter  which  makes 
it  equal  in  speed  to  the  slow  iso 
— ^that  is,  one  which  necessitates  an 
exposure-increase  of  eight  times — gives 
a  much  better  orthochromatic  effect  even 
than  the  slow  iso  does  without  a  filter. 
And  strange  as  it  may  seem,  all  three — 
the  instantaneous,  medium,  and  slow — 
-work  at  practically  the  same  speed 
through  the  filter,  and  so  used  give  prac- 
tically identical  results.     The  "slow"  iso 


may  be  said  to  give  as  good  color  effect 
as  is  possible  without  any  filter.  In  order 
to  increase  its  speed  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
crease its  blue-sensitiveness,  and  the  re- 
sult is  the  "medium"  iso.  Increase  the 
blue-sensitiveness  still  further  and  you 
have  the  "instantaneous." 

The  Seed  Landscax)e  Ortho,  the  Stand- 
ard Ortho,  the  Cramer  Instantaneous 
Iso  and  various  other  brands  of  fast 
color-sensitive  plates  on  the  market  all 
give  very  similar  results.  A  ray  filter 
that  is  suitable  for  one  is  just  about  as 
suitable  for  any  others,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  notwithstanding  that  much  has 
been  said  about  the  advisability  of  having 
the  filter  adjusted  to  the  plate. 

Eastman  film  seems  to  be  in  a  class  by 
itself — midway  between  the  ordinary 
plate  and  the  ortho.  The  gradation  it 
gives  is  more  like  the  ordinary  plate  than 
the  ortho — that  is,  film  does  not  seem 
inclined  to  the  harshness  characteristic  of 
the  ortho  plate.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
while  film  is  somewhat  orthochromatic, 
and  may  be  used  to  advantage  with  a  pale 
yellow  ray  filter,  it  does  not  even  then 
give  color  values  as  well  as  the  ortho 
plate;  and  the  filter  will  necessitate  a 
greater  increase  of  exposure  with  film 
than  it  does  with  ortho  plates. 

The  landscape  photographer  should  al- 
w:ays  load  his  holders  with  color-sensi- 
tive plates,  because  in  the  majority  of  his 
pictures  the  ray  filter  may  be  used  with 
advantage,  and  where  it  is  not  necessary 
the  ortho  plate  suits  his  purpose  as  well 
as  any  other  kind. 

In  the  usual  run  of  interior  views  the 
advantage  of  using  ortho  plates  is  doubt- 
ful, because  as  a  rule  it  is  not  feasible  to 
use  the  filter  in  such  cases  on  account  of 
the  increase  in  exposure  which  it  neces- 
sitates. Moreover,  it  is  always  desirable 
to  have  subdued  contrasts  in  negatives 
of  interiors. 

Wherever  the  exposure  is  likely  to  be 
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cut  short— and  this  includes  all  high  speed 
work  and  most  portraiture — the  ortho  is 
not  so  suitable  as  the  ordinary  plate, 
"The  quicker  the  better"  is  the  rule 
here.  This  precludes  any  general  use 
of  the  ray  filter,  and  under-exposure  is 
an  ever-present  contingency.  As  we 
said  before,  under-exposure  is  the  one 
thing  that  ortho  plates  will  not  stand. 

Fast  ortho  plates  there  are,  to  be  sure 
— ^those  that  are  listed  as  fast  as  any 
ordinary  plates.  In  practice,  however, 
the  ortho  will  fall  down  completely  when 
put  to  severe  test  in  the  matter  of  short 
exposure,  where  a  passable  result  may  be 
obtained  on  an  ordinary  plate  of  nominal- 
ly the  same  speed. 

Having  previously  compared  film  with 
plates  as  to  orthochromatic  quaKties,  it 
is  only  fair  to  state  here  that,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  film  will  stand  under- 


exposure or  forced  development,  or 
both,  better  than  ortho  plates  but  not  so 
well  as  ordinary  plates.  In  all  attributes 
film  seems  to  stand  between  the  two 
kinds  of  plates. 

The  moral  and  conclusion  of  all  this 
seems  to  be  that  orthochromatic  plates  and 
ordinary  plates  each  have  their  peculiar 
virtues  that  indicates  the  use  of  one  or 
the  other  for  special  purposes,  but  that 
both  are  suitable  for  the  general  run  of 
photographic  work.  Without  a  ray  filter, 
the  ortho  plate  will  do  the  same  work  as 
the  ordinary  plate — no  better,  no  worse — 
except  where  extreme  speed  is  required, 
and  then  the  ordinary  plate  is  better. 
No  advantage  is  gained  by  the  use  of 
ortho  plates  unless  a  filter  is  also  used. 
Correct  color  values  are  impossible  with 
ordinary  plates  and  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  ortho  plates  ivith  a  filter. 


GIRL   WITH  ZITHER 


Edtvin  //.  Blrtskfield 


Editorial  Notes 


EFORE  commencing  your 
busy  photographic  season 
it  may  be  well  to  consider 
the  method  you  have  em- 
ployed in  previous  sea- 
sons for  securing  results,  and  to  see  if 
you  cannot  simplify  or  improve  upon 
them,  so  as  to  insure  a  higher  percentage 
of  results  worth  having.  There  are  so 
many  little  things  one  may  do  wrong, 
or  partially  so,  that  of  themselves  do  not 
amount  to  much,  but  total  up  quite  per- 
ceptibly against  the  attainment  of  first 
class  pictures.  Largely  perhaps  because 
there  can  be  no  definite  rules  given  for 
exposure,  more  amateurs  err  on  this  point 
than  any  other.  It  is  true  that  the  re- 
markable latitude  of  the  present  day 
plates  and  film  permit  quite  a  wide 
variance  from  the  absolutely  correct  ex- 
posure, and  still  afford  negatives  of  good 
printing  quality.  However,  if  you  per- 
mit yourself  to  rely  too  much  on  this 
latitude,  the  average  quality  of  your 
negatives  must  suffer.  A  certain  amount 
of  improvement  can  of  course  be  made 
by  the  after-processes  of  intensification  and 
reduction,  or  by  juggling  duringprinting, 
but  if  your  exposure  does  not  closely  ap- 
proximate the  correct,  you  cannot  hope 
to  reproduce  all  the  subtle  qualities  in 
the  print  that  you  run  on  the  ground 
glass  or  finder. 

A  little  experimenting  in  exposure  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  will  not  prove 
time  wasted  later  on.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  mechanical  aids,  exposure  meters, 
tables,  etc.,  that  will  prove  of  value  to 
you  in  your  first  experiments,  but  we 
would  advise  your  learning  to  rely  on 
your  own  judgment  as  much  as  possible. 


The  process  of  development  is  also  one 
that  needs  close  looking  after,  and  in  this 
connection,  we  most  heartily  recommend 
the  process  of  tank  development.  It  is 
true  that  if  you  employ  this  method  of 
development,  the  building  up  of  the  nega- 
tive cannot  be  watched,  yet  you  should 
be  willing  to  deny  yourself  the  pleasures 
of  witnessing  this  inte-esting  phenom- 
enon, in  view  of  the  many  other  most 
decided  advantages  of  the  tank  method. 

In  the  first  place  you  are  free  from  the 
discomforts  of  the  stuffy  darkroom  in 
hot  weather,  and  you  avoid  entirely  the 
accidents  of  light,  fog,  and  scratches,  and 
finally  you  are  surer  of  a  much  higher 
average  of  good  results  if  you  follow  the 
simple  instructions  regarding  time  and 
temperature. 

Reading  over  the  most  comprehensive 
instructions  furnished  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  photographic  apparatus  and 
material,  it  seems  almost  impossible  for 
the  amateur  to  go  wrong,  but  that  he 
does  go  wrong,  will  be  evidenced  by  a 
glance  at  your  own  negatives  and  prints. 
In  a  good  many  instances,  the  failures 
can  be  attributed  to  lack  of  experience, 
but  your  later  failures  can  be  attributed 
to  but  one  thing — carelessness.  Let  us 
each  one  resolve  that  this  summer  we 
will  not  make  an  exposure  till  we  are 
sure  everything  is  right,  and  follow  out 
each  process  in  the  same  manner.  Let 
this  apply  to  the  artistic  as  well  as  the 
mechanical  side ;  don't  waste  good  plates 
and  paper  on  subjects  not  worth  photo- 
graphing; don't  get  so  many  "near  pic- 
tures," the  kind  that  just  missed  being 
good  by  a  carelessly  selected  view  point, 
or  unfavorable  time  of  day. 
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MONTHLY  FOREIGN  DIGL5T. 

TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


Solubilily    of  Silver    in    "Hypo"    Solution,  by 
Florence. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  negative 
after  fixing  is  much  less  dense  than  be- 
fore. Sometimes  this  difference  is  con- 
siderable. The  cause  of  this  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  unreduced  silver  bromide, 
but  some  of  this  reduction  in  density  may 
also  be  due  to  the  dissolving  of  the  image 
proper,  which  we  usually  look  upon  as 
being  metallic  silver.  If  we  expose  a 
plate,  cut  it  in  two,  develop  the  two 
halves  to  the  same  density  one  with  hy- 
drochinone  and  the  other  with  metol,  we 
will  find  a  difference  in  density  between 
the  two  halves  after  fixing.  Apparent- 
ly the  fixing  bath  dissolved  some  of  the 
metalHc  silver,  but  to  prove  this  is  no 
simple  matter.  The  fact  that  the  den- 
sity varies  according  to  the  developer 
used  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
substance  of  the  image  may  not  be  of  uni- 
form composition.  What  the  nature  of 
the  product  is  which  is  soluble  in  "hypo" 
is  difficult  to  prove. .  For  the  present  we 
will  see  if  the  metallic  silver  obtained  in 
photographic  procedure  is  soluble  in 
"hypo."  This  question  like  many  others 
is  best  answered  by  methodical  experi- 
ments. Haddon  and  Grundy  prepared 
some  metallic  silver  by  reducing  the  bro- 
mide with  pyro.  This  was  brought  in 
contact  with  a  20%  "hypo''  solution  for 
fifteen  minutes,  only  a  slight  amount  of 
silver  was  dissolved.  An  evenly  ex- 
posed plate  was  then  developed,  fixed, 
washed  and  dried.  The  plate  was  then 
cut  in  two,  one-half  was  placed  in  clean 
water  for  twenty-one  hours,  the  other 
was  placed  for  the  same  length  of  time 
in  a  20%  "hypo"  solution.  After  wash- 
ing  and   drying,    the    two   halves    were 


photo-chemically  compared,  it  was  found 
that  the  "hypo"  treated  plate  transmitted 
eleven  times  more  light  than  the  other. 
This  proved  that  the  "hypo"  had  at- 
tacked the  image.  The  same  investiga- 
tors found  that  the  presence  of  air  in- 
creased the  solubility  of  the  image  in 
"hypo."  Their  theory  is  that  silver  sul- 
phide is  formed,  which,  in  the  presence 
of  air,  is  oxidized  to  sulphate,  the  latter 
dissolving  in  the  fixing  bath.  To  prove 
that  air  plays  an  important  role,  a  test 
was  made  with  two  pieces  of  bromide 
paper.  One  was  placed  in  "hypo,"  and 
carefully  protected  from  the  air.  On 
long  keeping  no  change  was  visible. 
The  other  was  placed  in  a  "hypo"  solu- 
tion through  which  a  current  of  air  was 
passed,  and  the  image  then  disapjpeared 
in  twenty  hours.  The  presence  of  sul- 
phite does  not  retard  this  action  of  the 
air.  The  following  experiments  were 
made  with  silver  bromide  paper,  using 
10%  and  20%  "hypo"  solutions.  Pic- 
tures developed  with  hydrochinone  faded 
in  four  hours  and  after  thirty  hours  had 
almost  disappeared.  With  ferrous  ox- 
alate, the  fading  began  after  one  and  a 
half  hours,  and  in  two  hours  had  pro- 
gressed very  far.  The  image  developed 
with  amidol  began  to  fade  in  one  hour, 
and  was  gone  in  four.  Metol  gave  simi- 
lar results.  This  seems  to  prove  that  the 
product  of  development  upon  which  we 
have  always  looked  as  being  metallic 
silver,  may  be  of  a  variable  nature.  The 
rapid  developers  seem  to  yield  a  less 
stable  product  than  those  of  slower  ac- 
tion. The  question  also  arises  does  the 
"hypo"  suffer  a  change  which  would 
cause  it  to  dissolve  silver  when  air  is 
passed  through  it,  or  is  it  necessary  to 
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have  silver  present.  Two  experiments 
were  made  on  this  point.  Air  was  pass- 
ed for  twenty  hours  through  a  concen- 
trated "hypo"  solution  placed  in  a  tube. 
A  piece  of  bromide  paper  with  a  sensito- 
meter  scale  was  then  introduced.  The 
tube  was  then  closed  by  melting  the  end. 
After  nine  days  only  one  degree  of  the 
scale  had  been  dissolved.  A  similar  test 
was  then  made  with  another  tube,  but 
through  this  air  was  slowly  led.  After 
four  hours,  three  degrees  on  the  scale 
had  been  dissolved,  after  eight  hours 
five  degrees,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty 
hours,  all  of  the  degrees  had  disappear- 
ed. Metallic  silver  must  undoubtedly 
act  on  "hypo,"  to  cause  the  latter  to  dis- 
solve it.  The  air  alone  could  only  cause 
an  oxidation  of  the  "hypo."  The 
changes  in  a  watery  solution  of  "hypo" 
al-ways  bring  about  a  precipitation  of 
sulphur,  and  the  formation  of  sulphite, 
the  latter  possessing  only  ^a  slight  sol- 
vent action  on  silver  haloids.  This  then 
leaves  us  only  the  above  theory  of  Had- 
don  and  Grundy.  —  Photo  graphische 
Chronik,  No.  i,  Dec,  '07. 


Ammonium   Persulphate  Solution,  by   Namias 
and  Baschieri. 

Some  years  ago  we  reported  in  an 
article  on  the  relatively  good  keeping 
qualities  of  simple  ammonium  persul- 
phate solution.  Recently  we  took  the 
matter  up  again  on  account  of  a  new 
formula  published  by  Mr.  Bennet.  For 
this  new^  formula  is  claimed  a  better  ac- 
tion, and  longer  keeping  qualities.  This 
formula  consists  of  a  mixture  of  am- 
monium persulphate,  sodium  sulphite, 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Incidentally  we  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  variation  in  quali- 
ty of  several  samples  of  ammonium  per- 
sulphate examined  by  us.  The  analyses 
were  carried  out  by  the  iodometric 
method.  One  German  sample  contained 
53.2%   another  by  Lumiere  and  in  our 


possession  for  five  years,  46.8%,  and  a 
third  made  by  Kahlbaum  96.8%,  the  dif- 
ference consists  largely  of  sulphates. 
On  making  up  Bennet's  solution  sul- 
phur dioxide  (SO2)  is  evolved  and  re- 
mains for  some  time  in  the  solution.  But 
after  three  or  four  days  the  odour  of 
sulphur  dioxide  was  no  longer  percepti- 
ble as  it  is  oxidized  by  the  persuljrfiate, 
which  was  proven  by  a  loss  of  persul- 
phate. On  making  comparative  tests 
with  Bennetts  formula  and  plain  am- 
monium persulphate  solutions,  we  found 
practically  no  difference  in  regard  to 
their  action  on  negatives.  In  keeping 
qualities  the  plain  solutions  are  prefer- 
able to  Bennet's.  A  solution  of  am- 
monium persulphate  in  distilled  water, 
either  neutral  or  acid,  preserved  in  the 
dark  will  keep  at  least  two  months. 
— Atelier  des  Photo graphen,  Vol.  14, 
No.  12,  Dec,  '07. 

Green  Ozotype  Prints. 

Paper  is  first  sized  \(^ith  a  two  per  cent, 
gelatine  solution  and  when  dry  brushed 
with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wet  with  the  fol- 
lowing ozotype  solution: 
English.  Metric. 

y/z  ozs.  Water  100  c.c. 

45    grains  Potassium  bichromate        3.0 

75    grains       Manganese    sulphate      5.0 

The  paper  is  then  dried  in  the  dark. 
On  printing  the  image  appears  quite 
rapidly  and  has  a  brown  color.  IVint- 
ing  is  continued  until  all  details  are 
visible  and  the  image  seems  overprinted. 
The  print  is  then  washed  for  two  or 
three  minutes  or  until  the  whites  are 
clean.  The  superfluous  liquid  is  remov- 
ed by  means  of  blotting  or  filter  paper 
and  the  print  laid  on  a  glass  plate  and 
a  small  quantity  of  the  following  solu- 
tion poured  on  and  rubbed  over  with  the 
fingers : 


lYz  ozs. 
yS    grains 


Water 
Pyrocatechin 


50  c.c. 
5.0 


i/S 
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The  picture  appears  in  a  few  seconds 
with  a  brilliant  green  color.  The  print 
should  then  be  washed  for  five  minutes 
and  rapidly  dried.  If  the  picture  after 
drying  is  not  sufficiently  bright,  it  may 
be  covered  with  varnish.  The  pictures 
are  quite  'permain^nt'-iPhotographische 
Chronik,  No.  7,  Jan.,  '08. 


Tank  Development  and  Yellow  Fog. 

According  to  the  investigations  of 
Lumiere,  L.  Cramer,  Liesegang  and  oth- 
ers, yellow  fog  is  caused  only  when 
there  is  a  simultaneous  reduction  and 
dissolving  of  silver  bromide.  Only 
traces  of  silver  bromide,  iodide  and 
chloride  are  dissolved  in  the  developer, 
and  only  long  continued  development  will 
cause  a  yellow  fog  in  the  developer  if 
the  plates  were  under-exposed.  A 
strong  developer  containing  much  alkali 
and  sulphite  will  easily  cause  yellow  fog 
if  the  temperature  is  high.  Developers 
which  have  a  tendency  to  cause  yellow 
fog  when  used  in  tank  work  should  be 
kept  under  15  deg.C.(6odeg.  F.)  Traces 
of  "h>T>o"  0.03  to  0.04%  are  sufficient 
to  cause  this  trouble.  While  larger 
quantities  (over  0.3%)  will  not.  Oc- 
casionally this  trouble  will  occur  in  the 
fixing  bath  if  it  is  neutral  or  alkaline 
and  the  plate  is  not  well  rinsed  before 
fixing,  because  the  conditions  are  then 
suitable  for  the  formation  of  a  yellow 
fog.  Therefore  use  an  acid  fixing  bath. 
To  remove  the  yellow  fog,  Lumiere  ad- 
vises placing  the  plate  for  five  minutes 
in  potassium  permanganate  solution 
I- 1000,  rinse  and  place  in  a  solution  of 
potassium  metabisulphite  i-io,  and  wash 
again.  The  last  solution  will  remove  the 
brown  color.  The  density  of  the  nega- 
tive  will    not   be   changed   under   these 


conditions,  as  permanganate  attacks  the 
image  only  in  an  acid  solution. 
— Photographische     Chronik,     No.     92, 
Nov.,  *o6. 

Night  Photography,  by  Dr.  L  L  Kleintjes. 

Photographs  taken  at  night  possess 
a  peculiar  charm.  I  am  not  referring 
to  flash  lights  nor  lamp  light,  but  pic- 
tures made  by  the  lights  which  one  finds 
in  the  streets  and  alleys.  Photographs 
so  made  are  much  more  natural  and  the 
results  repay  the  effort.  The  first  trials 
should  be  made  on  street  corners  lit  by 
arc  or  incandescent  gaslights  and  where 
the  ground  is  wet  from  rain  or  covered 
with  snow.  To  obtain  the  proper  dark 
sky  effect,  clear  moonless  nights  should 
be  chosen  where  possible.  Clouds  over 
large  cities  reflect  the  light  caused  by  the 
numerous  lights  in  the  streets.  The  ex- 
posure is  quite  long  with  a  lens  working 
at  F8,  snow  covered  ground,and  an  arc 
light  the  time  is  at  least  ten  minutes. 
All  lenses  are  not  suitable,  those  pos- 
sessing a  strong  flare  or  ghost  will  yield 
only  indifferent  results.  (Rapid  single 
lenses  would  seem  best  for  this  kind  of 
work.  Translator.)  It  is  further  neces- 
sary to  see  that  the  lenses  are  clean  and 
not  covered  with  a  film  of  moisture,  the 
latter  easily  happens,  if  the  hand  comes 
near  the  glass  on  cold  nights.  Ortho- 
chromatic  plates  are  not  absolutely 
necessary,  but  help  in  reducing  the  tend- 
ency to  halation.  Where  the  light  is 
very  yellow  as  in  the  case  of  electric 
incandescent  or  petroleum,  color  sensi- 
tive plates  are  an  advantage  as  they  re- 
duce the  time  of  exposure.  Develop- 
ment presents  no  particular  difficulties. 
Over  exposure  need  not  be  feared. 
— Photographische  Rtuidschau,  Vol.  20, 
Xo.  14,  1906. 
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THE  FIXING  BATH. 

BY    F.    J.    MORTIMER. 


HE  fixing  bath  is  un- 
doubtedly the  easiest  and 
cheapest  of  all  photo- 
graphic solutions,  and  al- 
though by  no  means  the 
least  important,  is  the  one  which  as  a 
rule  receive  the  least  attention  from 
photographers  generally. 

It  is  al^vays  as  well  to  obtain  a  good 
quality  hypo,  for  the  cheaper  kinds  are 
not  only  dirty,  but  in  such  large  crystals 
that  they  are  inconvenient.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  necessary  to  weigh  hypo  out  at 
home.  There  is  the  chance  of  spilling 
it  about  the  place,  and  the  risk  of  it 
becoming  dirt,  or  matter  in  the  wrong 
place.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  can  be 
obtained  in  small  pea  crystals  packed  in 
I  lb.  boxes,  the  contents  of  which  can  be 
at  once  dissolved  and  form  a  stock  solu- 
tion. The  most  convenient  bottles  are 
the  "Winchester  quarts,*'  which  can  be 
obtained  from  any  chemist  for  a  few 
pence,  and  which  hold  half  a  gallon.  A 
pound  of  hypo  dissolved  in  sufficient 
water  to  fill  one  of  these  will  make  a  fix- 
ing bath  about  the  right  strength  for 
fixing  negatives. 

MAKING    THE    SOLUTION. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  when 
hypo  is  dissolved  there  is  a  big  drop  in 
temperature,  and  further,  that  a  solution 
of  hypo  is  always  heavier  than  plain 
water ;  therefore  to  put  the  hypo  into  the 
bottle  and  fill  up  with  water  simply 
means  that  the  salt  will  be  a  very  long 
time  in  dissolving,  and  will  be  even  then 
too  cold  for  use,  for  in  certain  cases  a 
very  cold  fixing  bath  means  not  only 
slow  fixing,  but  stains.  It  is  far  simpler 
to  either  boil  about  a  quart  of  water  in 


a  c'.ean  enameled  saucepan,  then  add  the 
hypo,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  dissolved, 
which  it  will  do  very  quickly,  to  add  cold 
water  till  the  solution  is  cool  enough  to 
bottle,  and  then  fill  up  the  same  with 
cold  water.  Another  and  equally  simple 
method  is  to  use  a  large  jug  and  pour 
successive  quantities  of  hot  water  on 
the  hypo,  or  else  hang  the  hypo  in  a  bag 
of  linen  or  calico  and  allow  to  dissolve, 
pouring  oflf  the  solution  and  using  more 
water  as  tlie  former  gets  strong.  This 
filters  out  any  dirt,  but  with  the  small 
crystals  this  is  not  actually  required. 

PLAIN   AND  ACID  FIXING  BATHS. 

A  plain  fixing  bath  is  perfectly  satis- 
factory for  all  printing-out  papers,  but 
should  neve;*  be  used  for  any  plate  or 
paper  which  is  developed.  For  these 
an  acid  fixing  bath  should  be  used.  The 
special  virtue  in  the  acid  bath  is  that  it  at 
once  arrests  development  by  neutralizing 
the  alkali,  and  further,  it  reduces  the  pos- 
sibility of  staining  by  oxidation  of  traces 
of  the  developer  carried  over  into  the 
bath. 

Superior  even  to  the  ordinary  acid 
fixing  bath  is  that  containing  an  alum, 
and  preferably  chrome  alum,  for,  as 
pointed  out  by  MM.  Lumiere,  this  hard- 
ens gelatine  so  much  that  very  hot  water 
can  be  subsequently  used  to  eliminate  the 
hypo.  Some  little  care  is,  of  course,  re- 
quired in  the  mixing  of  these  acid  fixing 
baths,  because  the  addition  of  an  acid  or 
alum  to  hypo  in  solution  causes  im- 
mediate decomposition  with  precipitation 
of  sulphur,  which  may  even  be  deposited 
on  the  image  film.  The  following  form- 
ula may  be  taken  as  typical  and  satisfac- 
tory: 


i8o 
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ACID    FIXING    BATH. 

Sodium  sulphite   J4  llx 

Citric  acid    i  oz. 

Hypo    I  lb. 

Water  to    80  ozs. 

CHROME    ALUM    BATH. 

Sodium    sulphite 2  ozs. 

Sulphuric  acid  (concentrated)    ...  Y^  oz. 

Chrome  alum   V2  oz. 

Hypo    I  lb. 

Water  to    80  ozs. 

The  proper  way  to  mix  these  is  to  dis- 
solve the  sulphite  in  aJbout  a  pint  of  the 
water,  add  the  acid,  and  in  the  latter 
bath  also  the  chrome  alum,  and  only 
when  dissolved  add  to  the  hypo,  which 
should  be  dissolved  in  the  remainder  of 
the  water.  When  mixed  in  this  way,  the 
solution  will  be  quite  clear  and  free  from 
any  precipitate. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  these 
baths  prevent  stains  on  the  negative  and 
arrest  development  by  neutralizing  the 
alkali  carried  over  by  the  prints  or  plates, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  should  be 
very  little  developer  carried  into  the  fix- 
ing bath  if  the  plates  or  prints  are  wash- 
ed, or  rather,  well  rinsed  back  and  front 
in  running  water,  or  at  least  dipped  two 
or  three  times  into  clean  water.  This 
may  seem  quite  an  unnecessary  piece  of 
advice,  but  the  trouble  entailed  is  so  lit- 
tle, and  the  extra  life  of  the  fixing  bath 
and  added  immunity  from  stains  so  pro- 
nounced, that  we  strongly  advise  it  in 
every  case. 

FALSE  ECONOMY. 

A  fixing  bath,  whether  acid  or  neutral, 
must  necessarily  in  time  become  exhaust- 
ed as  regards  its  fixative  powers,  because 
it  is  essential  that  a  perfectly  soluble 
compound  of  hypo  and  silver  be  formed, 
otherwise  the  negative  will  darken  or 
turn  yellow  and  fade  afterwards.  It  is 
always  advisable,  therefore,  to  be  fairly 
liberal  with  the  fixing  bath,  and  not  be 
"penny  wise  and  pound  foolish." 


Without  entering  too  minutely  into  the 
necessary  chemical  calculations,  one  may 
assume  with  a  fair  amount  of  safety  that 
an  ounce  of  hypo  will  thoroughly  fix  a 
dozen  quarter-plates  or  prints.  This 
would  naturally  be  S  fluid  ozs.  of  the 
above  baths. 

STAINS. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  lay  stress 
on  the  necessity  of  complete  immersion 
of  the  film;  still  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
point  out  that  any  portion  of  a  film, 
whether  negative  or  positive,  which  is 
immersed  and  then  only  partially  cover- 
ed with  the  fixing  solution,  will  be  in- 
variably stained,  and  this  stain  is  not  al- 
ways due  to  continued  oxidation  of 
traces  of  the  developer,  but  to  decom- 
position of  the  silver  hyposulphites  by 
the  contact  of  the  air  and  the  formation 
of  silver  sulphide.  Another  danger  in 
this  partial  exposure  of  the  film  is  that 
the  image  may  be  there  reduced,  because 
hypo  in  contact  with  the  air  is  a  fairly 
energetic  reducer. 

Perfect  fixation  is  a  sine  qua  non,  and 
the  usual  directions  given  by  all  plate 
makers  to  the  eflfect  that  the  plates 
should  be  left  in  the  fixing  bath  for  some 
minutes  after  the  plate  appears  cleared, 
should  invariably  be  followed.  This 
ensures  a  more  complete  solution  of  the 
silver  salts  and  a  much  more  rapid  elimi- 
nation of  the  same  in  the  subsequent 
washing. 

FIXING  BATH   FOR  P.O.P.   PRINTS. 

We  have  dealt  so  far  almost  entirely 
with  the  fixing  of  developed  plates  and 
papers,  but  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
printed-out  silver  images,  it  is  advisable, 
though  not  essential,  to  use  a  bath  not 
quite  so  strong,  and  it  is  absolutely  im- 
perative to  use  a  neutral  or  alkaline  fix- 
ing bath,  the  latter  being  preferable. 
Working  on  precisely  the  lines  we  have 
already  laid  down  as  to  using  up  a  pound 
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packet  of  hypo,  the  following  would  be 
a  convenient  method  of  making  the  fix- 
ing bath  for  P.O.P.  Prints : 

Hypo    I  lb. 

Liq.  ammonia   fort J4  oz. 

Water  to   80  ozs. 

For  use  mix  i  oz.  of  water  wdth  3  ozs. 
of  the  above.  This  avoids  the  necessity 
of  weighing  the  hypo  and  measuring  the 
water,  if  the  large  Winchester  quart  bot- 
tles are  used  as  we  have  already  sug- 
gested. Instead  of  the  ammonia  an  ounce 
of  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  used  instead. 
The  purpose  of  these  alkalies  is  to 
neutralize  any  possible  trace  of  acidity 
from  the  toning  bath  or  from  the  emul- 
sion itself,  which  would  inevitably  cause 
decomposition  of  the  hypo  aoid  conse- 
quently sulphur  toning,  which  would 
mean  a  fugitive  print.     It  must  not  be 


overlooked  that  the  image  in  a  printed- 
out  silver  print  is  far  more  readily  at- 
tacked both  by  direct  chemicals  and 
atmospheric  action  than  a  developed  im- 
age, though  both  are  supposed  to  be  me- 
tallic silver;  but  in  the  former  case  it  is 
assumed  that  the  silver  is  in  a  much  finer 
state  of  division. 

The  precautions  to  be  taken  as  advised 
above  for  developed  images  apply  with 
equal  if  not  greater  force  to  printed-out 
images.  With  prints  it  is  not  possible 
from  the  nature  of  the  support  to  see 
when  the  print  is  fixed ;  it  is  all  the  more 
necessary,  therefore,  to  work  by  time, 
that  is  to  leave  the  prints  in  the  bath  for 
at  least  ten  minutes,  and  fifteen  will  not 
hurt  if  they  are  thoroughly  immersed, 
and  also  to  take  care  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bath  is  not  too  low. 

— Photographic  News. 


THE  FLOWER  STUDIO. 


BY    LIONEL    HAWEIS. 


F  there  were  no  flowers! 
*     *     * 

To  attempt  to  imagine 
such  an  appaling  state  of 
affairs  it  would  first  be 
necessary  at  one  fell  swoop  to  obliterate 
from  conception  practically  every  form 
of  historic  decoration.  For  is  there  a  sin- 
gle example  of  human  ingenuity — of  con- 
struction or  design — into  which  the  mind 
of  man  has  not  at  some  time  or  other 
introduced,  and  generally,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  introduces,  the  semblance  or 
inspiration,  however,  bastardized,  of  a 
flower,  leaf,  or  plant  of  some  kind? 
Scarcely.  All  art  is  imbued  with  the 
flower  motif;  all  religion  is  instinct  with 
it.  Philosophy  gives  us  the  "language 
of  flowers";  even  philok>gy  sanctions; 
"flowers  of  speech'';  and    endless    ex- 


amples could  be  quoted  to  prove  how 
intimately  associated  with  flowers  is  the 
human  mind  and  conscience. 

Neither  is  this  flower-motif  associated 
with  anything  but  moral  excellence. 
However  vile  of  execution,  the  intention 
— however  regardless  of  taste — is  always 
in  the  best  and  most  pleasing  interests 
of  humanity.  Look  around,  and,  if  you 
have  never  seen  it  before,  it  will  at  once 
be  borne  in  upon  you  how  complex,  how 
popular,  how  indispensably  universal  in 
form,  treatment,  and  color,  good  and 
bad,  are  the  decorative  uses  to  which 
the  general  characteristics  of  flowers  are 
applied.  Flowers  on  plates,  tiles,  clocks, 
walls,  boots,  blouses,  buttons,  bottles,  ma- 
chinery, buildings,  parasols,  advertise- 
ments— floral  decoration  is  on  everything 
and  everywhere.     Why? 
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The  reason  is,  doubtless,  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  of  their  universal  beauty  and 
simplicity.  For  flowers  are  for  the  most 
part  simple  things — things  elemental 
still,  the  most  artificial  of  them,  pace 
the  green  carnation,  the  blue  rose  when 
it  comes,  and  the  rest  of  them ;  emblems 
of  pleasure  and  rejoicing,  of  sadness  and 
tragedy,  but  essentially  of  gentle  and 
demure  regard  for  circumstances,  how- 
ever incongruously  and  unhappily  placed. 
Now  and  then  there  may  even  be  dis- 
cerned among  them  a  certain  quiet  hum- 
or— define  it  how  you  will;  sometimes 
a  witty  impertinence  of  petal,  an  ec- 
centric flourish  of  tendril;  a  suggestion 
in  rare  individuals  of  magic  and  evil 
intent ;  but  for  me,  at  least  from  the  point 
of  view  I  approach  them,  there  is  not  a 
solitary  instance  of  caricature!  Imita- 
tion there  may  be,  caricature  there  is  not. 
If  occasionally  a  thistle  commands  an 
expletive,  to  the  nettled  is  quite  another 
matter;  but  is  there  one  single  vegetable 
of  them  all  inspires  a  retort?  If  so,  I 
do  not  know  the  flower ;  nor  have  I  heard 
the  retort — courteous,  of  course.  Also, 
it  would  seem  that,  incapable  as  they  are 
of  true  mimicry,  flowers  are  equally  im- 
mune to  ridicule;  for  to  effect  a  carica- 
ture, intentionally  or  otherwise,  is  to 
have  the  laugh  against  you — wallpaper 
manufacturers  and  some  others  excepted. 

So  that  at  last  I  come  to  my  long-an- 
ticipated and  not,  perhaps,  very  original 
conclusion,  that  flowers,  as  a  class,  are 
altogether  delightful  folk,  serious,  hum- 
orous, (  patient — just  as  you  like  to  take 
them;  but,  after  all  and  before  all,  in- 
dispensable adjuncts  of  human  happiness 
and  enjoyment,  of  human  emotions  in 
general,  and  especially  worthy  the  best 
efforts  and  intuitions  of  the  sympathetic 
photographer. 

To  be  practical,  I  exposed  and  wasted 
many  a  plate  before  I  felt  I  had  captured 
anything  of  the  spirit  of  my  "crowned 


clients."  But  the  fact  that  at  long 
length  struck  me,  perhaps  whimsically, 
but  very  forcibly  too,  was  that  which 
I  have  already  endeavored  to  point, 
namely,  that  never  once  have  I  succeeded 
in  blundering  upon  a  photographic  freak, 
much  less  a  caricature,  of  a  flower.  Of 
course,  in  the  matter  of  human  faces,  I, 
with  others,  have  had  my  successes — 
caricatures  as  humorous  as  they  were 
unintentional.  One  at  least  should  have 
cost  me  a  legacy.  That  it  did  not  was 
because  the  dear  old  lady  saw  no  humor 
in  my  picture  of  her.  She  was  not  even 
annoyed ;  she  called  it  "a  capital  likeness, 
considering.'*  But  I  destroyed  the  nega- 
tive and,  I  believe,  burnt  the  print. 

And  likewise  I  have  had  to  destroy 
nmny  and  many  a  negative  of  my  floral 
and  leafage  friends ;  but  not  because  they 
were  in  any  way  humorous.  That  I 
should  never  have  produced  a  caricature 
of  a  flower  should  argue  either  that  I 
have  no  conception  of  humor — this  plea 
I  deprecate  on  the  score  of  present  com- 
pany— or  else  that  there  is  nothing  in  a 
flower  to  caricature — -but  this  I  deny. 
The  personality  of  flowers  is  distinct  and 
varied  enough  for  all  who  love  and  strive 
to  understand  them ;  though  it  may  well 
•be,  and  it  probably  is  so,  that  the  ex- 
pression on  their  pretty  faces  is  too  in- 
tangible, too  remote  from  human  stand- 
ards, too  fleeting,  and,  above  all,  too  sim- 
ple to  be  engaged  in  the  toils  of  human 
laughter.  Do  I  want  to  mimic  my  lady 
Rose  of  her  flauntingness,  poke  fun  at 
Miss  Vio!et  for  her  absurd  reticence, 
pass  a  gibe  at  Master  Foxglove  for  the 
vanity  and  conceit  of  his  truculent  bear- 
ing? No;  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  not 
done  so,  and  I  would  not  try,  and — I  will 
have  this  wallpaper  off  next  week. 

Knowing  little  of  lighting,  my  first  at- 
tempts at  flower  portraiture  were  de- 
pressing and  expensive.  After  a  melan- 
choly period  of  chemical  reticences  and 
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abysmal  fogs,  I  began  to  inquire  whether 
I  was  not  indeed,  on  a  wrong  tack.  Un- 
happily, the  steps  which  led  to  this  ample 
conversion  took  me  in  the  first  instance, 
perhaps  not  unnaturally, towards  the  con- 
servatory. It  was  therefore  quite  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  the  abundance  prov- 
ed confusing,  the  light  all-overish ;  more- 
over, the  tiled  floor  was  slippery.  This 
last  defect  I  overcame  by  means  of  corks 
on  the  tripod  legs;  the  other  two  were 
apparently  uncontrollable.  The  garden- 
er also  objected.  My  own  bedroom  be- 
ing forbidden  territory,  I  relieved  my- 
self of  his  and  others*  more  than  espion- 
age by  a  secret  compact  with  our  maid, 
because — I  hasten  to  add — her  attic  had 
a  north  light.  However,  the  reason  was 
deemed  insufficient,  and  I  threw  up  the 
game  with  a  shrug. 

Years  later,  in  lodgings,  it  was  differ- 
ent. So  long  as  I  cleared  up  afterwards, 
nothing  mattered— not  even  the  clearing 
up.  Beside  the  window  I  rigged  up  a 
most  effective  and  permanent  flower- 
studio,  and,  if  it  will  interest  you,  this  is 
how  I  did  it. 

The  room  I  hired  had  but  one  window, 
set  almost  in  the  corner  of  it,  by  a  build- 
er, whose  conscience  was  actuated  solely 
by  a  consideration  of  exterior  appear- 
ances. In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  his  mental  at- 
titude, you  must  have  seen  the  outside 
of  that  house.  However,  it  is  down 
now,  and  the  flat-fiend  wreaks  his  will  of 
the  site.  Parallel  with  the  window,  and 
lengthwise,,  I  placed  an  ordinary  deal 
table,  the  narrow  end  up  against  the 
partition  wall,  so  that  the  center  of  the 
table  measured  about  four  feet  from  my 
only  source  of  light.  Then  I  tacked  a 
white  uncreased  sheet  of  paper  to  the 
partition  wall  two  feet  above  table  level, 
to  hang  against  the  wall  down  on  to  and 
along  the  table  in  the  direction  of  my 


quarter-plate  camera,  perched,  if  you 
will,  on  some  books.  By  this  simple 
means  I  accomplished  a  capital  continua- 
tion background. 

My  attention  was  next  directed  to  the 
window,  which  I  curtained  first  with 
fwhite  muslin  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
over  that  with  dark  blue  sateen  in  two 
sections— one  curtain  for  top  light,  and 
one  for  side  light — to  slide  with  small 
rings  along  wires.  The  light  I  then 
found  was  entirely  under  control. 

The  rest  was  merely  a  matter  of  trial, 
and  a  short  experience  very  soon  enabled 
me,  as  it  will  enable  others,  if  they  care 
to  try,  to  gauge  the  light  to  a  nicety. 
For  instance:  the  white  muslin  blind 
never  being  disturbed,  fthe  lower  dark 
curtain,  half  withdrawn,  gave  a  fairly 
strong  diffused  side-light.  Displace- 
ment of  the  top  dark  curtain  rendered  the 
light  admitted  thereby  less  strong  and 
more  diffused ;  and  when  the  light  admit- 
ted by  the  withdrawal  of  either  of  these 
dark  curtains  was  tempered  by  small, 
intermediate  screens  of  blue  or  pink 
muslin,  as  the  subject  might  suggest,  or 
sometimes  by  an  opaque  screen  (each 
of  these  little  contrivances  were  about 
eighteen  inches  square),  it  became  com- 
paratively easy  to  illuminate  quite  small 
individual  portions  of  a  blossom,  and 
even  to  ohoose  a  petal  or  a  leaf. 

Gradually  several  other  expedients 
suggested  themselves;  one  of  which,  I 
may  mention,  was  a  long  card,  four  feet 
by  two  feet,  scored  across  the  center  so 
as  to  bend  at  right  angles  to  form  a 
"ceiling"  and  one  "wall,"  the  said  "wall" 
having  a  two-inch  hole  cut  in  it  three 
inches  or  so  from  the  "ceiling,"  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  a  pencil  of  light 
to  settle  on,  say,  the  tip-^top  blossom  of 
all.  The  "ceiling"  on  the  shadow  side, 
of  course,  needed  support,  and  this  I 
effected  by  means  of  two  two-foot  sticks 
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fixed  vertically  to  the  card  by  means  of 
two  tacks.  Primitive,  but  effective.  I 
recommend  a  trial. 

The  background  was  also  found  to  be 
very  useful  if,  when  made  of  Bristol 
boards,  it  was  curved  concave  or  convex 
behind  the  floral  sitter,  thereby  creating 
a  natural  shadow  either  top  or  bottom, 
or  at  the  sides,  or  both — ^that  is,  from 
corner  to  corner.  This  was  a  first-class 
graduated  ground,  giving  great  depth 
and  softness. 

If  I  have  not  adorned  the  tale,  I  have 
now  said  enough  to  point  the  moral,  and 
the  moral  is  this.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
simpler  or  cheaper  or  more  effective 
method  of  learning  the  principles  of 
"lighting"  than  by  a  self-imposed  course 
of  flower  portraiture.     Of  course,  every- 


thing is  on  the  diminutive  scale,  includ- 
ing expenses,  and  this  last  is  a  great 
consideration  to  many  enthusiastic,  in- 
telligent, but  alas !  often  penurious  work- 
ers. 

For  the  rest,  I  find  flower  portraiture 
much  more  delightful  than  the  miscel- 
laneous reproduction  of  one's  friends, 
many  of  whom  are  not  beautiful  at  all, 
and  some — indeed,  my  beautiful  friends 
are  few  and  far  between.  As  for  freaks, 
it  may  be  that  the  improvements  on  my 
early  methods  have  now  placed  me  be- 
yond the  pale.  Also  flowers,  unlike 
human  faces,  never — well,  hardly  ever 
— seem  to  need  retouching. 

Why  is  that,  I  wonder? 

— Amateur  Photographer. 


EXPOSURE  WITH  TELEPHOTO  LEN5E5. 


BY    H.    FOWLER. 


OW  that  the  use  of  tele- 
photo  attachments  is  get- 
ting so  very  common,  the 
photographer  employing 
such  an  instrument  for 
the  first  time  finds  himself  pulled  up  short 
against  the  problem  of  the  correct  ex- 
posure with  it.  His  most  cherished  ideas 
seem  to  be  destroyed,  and  his  most  ex- 
tended experience  with  lenses  of  the 
ordinary  type,  seems  rendered  useless. 
It  is  not  actually  so,  as  this  article  will 
show,  but  it  certainly  seems  so  at  first. 
He  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  the 
focus  of  his  lens  as  something  as  fixed 
as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
For  is  it  not  written  in  letters  of  brass 
upon  the  lens  mount  itself,  even  unto 
the  fourth  place  of  decimals  (in  some 
cases)  ?  Yet  when  he  gets  his  telephoto 
lens,  he  finds  that  not  only  has  he  got  to 
calculate  the  exposure,  but  he  may  even 


have  to  calculate  the  very  focus  itself. 
Fortunately,  the  problem  is  by  no  means 
as  bad  as  it  looks. 

Taking  the  question  of  exposure  in  its 
simplest  form,  we  know  that  as  far  as 
the  lens  is  concerned  it  is  one  of  the 
quantity  of  light  admitted  into  the  cam- 
era and  the  size  of  the  area  over  which  it 
is  spread.  The  quantity  depends  on  the 
actual  area  of  the  stop  itself,  if  we  ignore 
a  certain  slight  influence  of  the  lens  in 
front  of  the  stop.  As  stops  are  circular, 
and  as  the  areas  of  circles  vary  as  the 
squares  of  their  diameters,  we  may  say 
that  the  size  of  the  stop  and,  therefore, 
the  amount  of  light  it  allows  to  pass 
varies,  as  the  square  of  the  diameter  of 
the  opening.  In  other  words,  a  stop 
two  inches  in  diameter  lets  four  times  as 
much  light  into  the  camera  as  a  stop  one 
inch  diameter,  because  the  square  of  i  is 
I,  while  the  square  of  2  is  4;  that  is  to 
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say,  four  times  as  much.  Consequently, 
if  the  light  admitted  by  those  two  stops 
were  spread  over  the  same  area  of  plate, 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  camera  extension 
remained  the  same,  or,  putting  it  an- 
other way,  if  they  were  both  used  with 
the  same  lens,  the  smaller  stop  would 
require  four  times  the  exposure  called 
for  by  the  other. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  camera 
extension,  we  know  that  this  is  governed 
by  the  focus  of  the  lens  we  are  using; 
but  we  also  know  that  this  in  its  turn 
governs  the  size  of  the  image.  Not,  be 
it  remembered,  the  size  of  the  plate  that 
may  be  covered — that  depends  on  an- 
other property  of  the  lens — but  the  size 
of  each  object  in  the  image.  For  in- 
stance, if  w-hen  the  camera  is  extended 
four  inches  the  image  of  a  certain  object 
is  a  couple  of  inches  long,  and  without 
shifting  the  camera  we  substitute  a  lens 
which  is  of  so  much  longer  focus  that 
the  extension  required  is  eight  indhes — 
that  is,  double  the  former  case — we  shall 
find  that  the  length  of  that  image  is 
doubled — it  is  now  four  inches  long. 
Supposing  that  images  is  in  the  first  case 
a  square  one,  two  inches  each  way,  it 
will  now  be  a  square  one  four  inches 
each  way ;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  an 
area  of  2  x  2=4  square  inches,  it  has  an 
area  of  4  x  4=16  square  inches.  It  is 
not  twice  the  area,  then,  but  four  times ; 
while  its  linear  dimensions  have  been 
multiplied  by  2,  its  area  has  been  multi- 
plied by  2^^  or  four.  So  that  while 
linear  dimensions  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  extension  of  the  camera,  theareas 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  square  of 
the  extension. 

The  light  entering  the  lens  from  that 
object  is,  in  the  first  case,  spread  over  an 
area  of  four  square  inches,  and  in  the 
second  over  an  area  of  sixteen  square 
inches;  so  that  if  the  diameter  of  the 
opening  of  the  stop  (not  the  f  number, 


remember)  remained  the  same  in  the 
two  cases,  the  exposure  when  the  ex- 
tension was  doubled  would  have  to  be 
increased  fourfold. 

AH  this  may  seem  very  simple,  and  no 
doubt  it  is  very  simple  to  those  who 
know  it ;  but  as  it  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood, if  what  follows  is  to  be  of  any 
use,  perhaps  the  reader  who  does  not 
need  to  be  reminded  of  it  will  overlook 
its  recapitulation  in  the  interests  of 
weaker  brethren. 

In  respect  of  the  relationship  between 
the  exposure  required  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  opening  in  the 
lens  and  the  area  over  which  the  light 
that  enters  is  spread  on  the  other,  the 
telephotographtc  lens  is  on  all  fours  with 
other  lenses.  For  example,  if  we  are 
using  an  ordinary  R.R.  lens  in  the  first 
case  mentioned  above,  when  we  got  an 
image  of  a  square  two  inches  each  way, 
and  if  we  attach  to  that  R.R.  lens  a  nega- 
tive or  telephoto  attachment  by  which 
we  increase  the  size  of  that  square  until 
it  is  four  inches  each  way,  still  keeping 
the  diameter  of  the  stop  in  the  R.R.  lens 
the  same,  the  exposure  required  will  be 
four  times  as  long.  The  telephoto  lens 
has  increased  the  area  over  which  the 
light  is  spread  from  four  square  inches 
to  sixteen  square  inches,  so  that  the 
strength  of  the  light  in  each  part  is  one- 
fourth  what  it  was,  and  to  counter- 
balance that  we  must  give  four  times  the 
exposure. 

One  of  the  simplest  methods  of  find- 
ing out  the  exposure  required  with  a 
telephotographic  lens  is  to  ascertain,  in 
the  usual  way,  what  the  correct  exposure 
would  be  with  the  stop  that  is  being  used 
in  the  positive  or  ordinary  lens,  and  then 
to  multiply  that  exposure  by  the  mag- 
nification of  the  area  over  which  the  light 
is  spread,  that  is  to  say  by  the  square  of 
the  linear  magnification.  In  all  books 
and   articles   on   telephotography,    when 
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"magnification**  is  written,  linear  mag- 
nification is  meant.  That  is  to  say,  in 
the  above-mentioned  case,  where  the 
length  of  the  object  was  increased  from 
two  inches  to  four,  doubled,  in  fact,  the 
^'magnification"  is  said  to  be  2.  The  ex- 
posure, then,  is  increased  by  the  square 
of  2,  that  is  by  4.  If  any  of  my  readers 
are  not  mathematically  inclined  enough 
to  follow  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  they 
remember  that  to  find  the  exposure  when 
the  linear  magnification  is  known,  the 
original  exposure  is  multiplied  by  the 
linear  magnification,  and  the  result  is 
again  multiplied  by  the  linear  magnifica- 
tion to  get  the  exposure.  Thus,  if  the 
telephoto  lens  increases  a  certain  part 
of  the  image  to  three  times  its  size,  and 
the  exposure  for  the  subject  without  the 
telephoto  attachment  was  half  a  second, 
the  exposure  with  the  attachment,  if  we 
do  not  touch  the  stop,  becomes  ^  multi- 
plied by  3,  equals  i>^  ;  ij4  multiplied  by 
3  equals  4J4.  The  exposure,  then,  is 
4j^  seconds. 

Where  then,  lies  the  difference  be- 
tween the  telephoto  and  the  ordinary 
lens?  The  essential  difference  is  in  the 
camera  extension  required.  To  take  the 
imaginary  case  above  mentioned,  where- 
in an  object's  length  was  doubled,  we 
saw  that  with  an  ordinary  lens,  the  cam- 
era extension  required  was  doubled  to 
bring  such  an  increase  about.  With  a 
telephoto  lens  this  is  not  necessary;  we 
can  enlarge  the  size  of  the  image  of  ob- 
jects without  having  to  extend  the  cam- 
era in  proportion  to  the  enlargement. 
If,  therefore,  we  were  to  try  and  esti- 
mate the  enlargement  by  mere  measure- 
ment of  the  extension  we  should  go 
astray,  but  if  we  learn  the  actual  degree 
of  enlargement,  either  by  measurement 
of  the  images  on  the  ground  glass,  or 
by  calculation,  we  can  use  that  know- 
ledge to  calculate  the  exposure,  by  the 
rule  already  mentioned,  which  is  put  here 


in  italics  for  convenience  of  reference 
afterwards. 

When  we  add  a  telephoto  attachment 
to  our  ordinary  lens  without  altering  the 
stop  in  that  lens,  the  exposure  is  increas- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the 
linear  magnification  of  the  image. 

This  is  perhaps  the  simplest  method 
of  all,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  We 
may  wish  to  know  the  true  f  number  of 
the  telephotographic  lens,  so  that  we  can 
calculate  the  exposure  directly,  by  means 
of  the  exposure  meter,  just  as  with  any 
other  lens.  If,  as  is  almost  sure  to  be 
the  case,  the  positive,  or  ordinary  lens, 
has  its  stop  values  marked  on  it,  we  must 
not  take  these  to  be  the  f  numbers  when 
we  have  fitted  a  telephotographic  attach- 
ment to  it,  or  we  shall  be  altogether 
wrong.  But  a  very  simple  calculation 
will  give  it  us,  when  we  know  the  mag- 
nification.    Here  is  the  rule : 

The  f  number  of  a  telephoto  lens  is  the 
f  number  of  the  stop  in  the  ordinary  or 
positive  lens  employed,  multiplied  by  the 
(linear)  magnification. 

The  foregoing  all  turns  upon  the 
measurement  of  the  magnification,  and 
although  Mr.  Ernest  Marriage  in  his 
book  "Elementary  Telephotography" 
describes  the  measurement  of  the  magni- 
fication as  "wasting  time  and  labor,"  it 
is  at  once  so  direct  and  so  simple  that  a 
good  many  workers  prefer  to  do  it  rath- 
er than  to  calculate  the  magnification. 
It  is  particularly  to  be  recommended  to 
those  who  only  carry  a  telephoto  attach- 
ment for  occasional  use,  as  it  does  away 
with  all  need  for  tables,  etc.,  and  for  the 
recollection  of  elaborate  rules.  The 
simplest  way  is  to  select  some  part  of  the 
object,  or  the  main  subject  of  the  tele- 
photograph,  and  to  put  two  dots  of  ink 
with  a  fountain  pen  on  the  shiny  sur- 
face of  the  ground-glass  where  two  well- 
defined  points  of  such  object  fall,  when 
the  ordinary  lens  is  sharply  focused.  Re- 
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moving  the  focusing  cloth,  we  take  a 
strip  of  paper  and  mark  off  on  it  the 
distance  of  the  two  dots,  which  may  then, 
while  still  wet,  be  wiped  off.  The  tele- 
photo  attachment  is  next  put  on,  and 
when  all  is  ready  for  exposure,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  same  two  points  is  again 
marked  with  ink  dots  and  measured  off 
on  another  strip  of  paper.  There  is  no 
need  for  a  foot  rule  or  any  such  ap- 
pliance; we  can  apply  one  strip  to  the 
other,  and  in  that  way  find  out  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy  how  many  times  one 
dimension  is  contained  in  the  other, 
which  gives  us  the  magnification. 

Instead  of  measuring  the  magnifica- 
tion directly,  in  the  way  just  described,  it 
may  be  calculated.  To  do  this  we  must 
first  know  the  focus  of  the  negative  lens 
or  telephoto  attachment.  We  must  also 
know  the  distance  from  that  lens  to  the 
focusing  screen.  The  focus  of  the  nega- 
tive lens  is  usually  marked  on  it,  when  it 
is  bought.  If  not,  we  can  get  at  it  once 
for  all  by  carrying  out  the  method  de- 
scribed in  the  previous  paragraph  as 
carefully  as  we  possibly  can,  and  then 
calculating  from  it. 

We  must  measure  the  distance  from 
the  focusing  screen  to  the  brass  mount 
which  carries  the  telephoto  lens,  and  then 
substracting  i  from  the  magnification 
we  divide  the  distance  of  the  focusing 
screen  from  the  lens  by  that  amount. 
The  result  is  the  focus  of  the  negative 
lens.  For  instance,  we  will  suppose  we 
find  that  the  magnification  is  2^  times, 
and  the  distance  of  the  negative  lens 
from  the  focusing  screen  is  seven  inches. 
Substracting  i  from  2%  we  get  i^,  and 
dividing  7  by  i^  we  get  4;  by  which  we 
learn  that  the  focus  of  our  negative  lens 
is  four  inches.  The  operation  is  not  one 
to  be  recommended,  except  as  a  rougih  if 
not  ready  way  of  getting  at  the  focus, 
when  we  do  not  know  it.  It  is  much 
better  only  to  buy  a  telephoto  attachment 


from  a  reliable  maker  who  marks  on  it 
its  focal  length.  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
then  the  measurement  just  described 
should  be  carried  out  several  times  on 
different  subjects.  The  calculations 
should  come  out  within  twenty  per  cent, 
of  each  other,  and  then  a  mean  should  be 
taken,  that  rs  to  say,  the  results  of  all 
the  calculations  should  be  added  together 
and  the  total  divided  by  the  number  of 
the  results  that  were  added.  This  gives 
us  a  more  accurate  measurement  of  the 
focus  of  the  negative  lens  than  any  one 
of  them  by  itself  may  be  supposed  to  be, 
but  even  then  it  is  only  an  approxima- 
tion, because  of  measurement  difficulties, 
which  need  not  be  further  referred  to. 

However  it  may  have  been  ascertained, 
the  focus  of  the  negative  lens  will  give 
us  the  magnification  at  any  time,  provided 
we  know  the  distance  the  focusing  screen 
is  from  the  negative  lens.  If  the  tele- 
photographic  lens  is  in  a  fixed  mount,  we 
can  put  a  mark  on  the  baseboard  of  the 
camera  to  correspond  with  the  position 
of  the  back  of  the  negative  lens  inside. 
Then,  by  measuring  the  distance  of  the 
ground  glass  behind  this  mark  we  get 
the  required  distance  at  once.  If  not, 
we  must  adopt  the  primitive  plan  of 
removing  the  focusing  screen  and 
measuring  directly  with  a  foot  rule.  It 
is  easy  to  do  this  approximately,  but  it 
can  only  be  done  approximately.  Strict- 
ly speaking,  the  measurement  ought  to 
be  made  to  the  surface  of  the  glass  of 
the  back  lens,  but  it  is  better  to  measure 
to  the  edge  of  its  metal  mount,  as  that  is 
near  enough,  and  removes  any  risk  of 
scratching  the  glass.  When  the  measure- 
ment has  been  made,  the  magnification  is 
calculated  thus: 

To  find  the  magnification,  divide  the 
distance  between  the  focusing  screen  and 
the  negative  lens  by  the  focus  of  the 
negative  lens,  and  add  one  to  the  result. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  ex- 
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posure  with  a  telephotographic  lens  only 
diflfers  from  the  exposure  with  the  ordi- 
nary lens,  without  the  telephotographic 
attachment,  by  the  extent  the  telephoto- 
graphic lens  magnifies  the  image.  We 
must  know  the  magnification,  either  by 
direct  measurement,  or  by  calculation, 
whichever  is  preferred.  Knowing  that, 
we  ascertain  the  exposure  that  would  be 
needed  by  the  stop  in  the  ordinary  lens, 
and,  multiplying  that  exposure  by  the 
magnification  and  the  results  by  the  mag- 
nification a  second  time,  because  in  ex- 
posure we  are  dealing  with  areas,  not 
with  linear  measurements,  we  get  the 
exposure  the  telephotographic  lens  re- 
quires, so  far  as  that  exposure  depends 
on  the  lens. 

That  last  qualification  is  a  very  im- 
portant one.  Most  telephotographic  sub- 
jects are  distant  ones.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  subject  is  seen  through  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  mist,  or  dust  laden  air, 
which  prevents  its  shadows,  as  every 
photographer  knows,  from  appearing  as 
dark  as  they  otherwise  would  do.  We 
must,  in  such  a  case,  be  particularly  care- 
ful not  to  over-expose,  or  we  shall  be 
unable  to  get  sufficient  contrast  in  the 
negative. 

In  other  words,  we  must  not  forget 
that  our  subject  is  an  "open  view,"  as 
far  as  exposure  is  concerned,  even  if, 
in  consequence  of  the  use  of  a  telephoto 
lens,  it  is  actually  anything 'but panoramic 
in  character. 

But  all  telephoto  work  is  not  of  this 
sort.  Sometimes  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
We  use  an  ordinary  lens  to  get  a  gen- 
eral view  of  a  building,  and  then,  putting 
on  a  telephoto  attachment,  we  take  a  pic- 
ture of  some  inaccessible  detail  on  a 
large  scale.  There  is  no  question  here  of 
looking   through    a    great    depth    of   il- 


luminated air.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
parts  of  the  subject,  which  we  relied  on 
for  high  lights  in  the  general  view,  are 
excluded  in  the  telephoto  picture,  and 
greater  importance  is  given  to  shadows. 
In  fact,  the  highest  lights  in  the  tele- 
photo picture  may  actually  be  part  of 
the  deeper  shadows  in  the  ordinary  pic- 
ture. In  the  general  view,  we  may  put 
up  with  a  comparative  absence  of  detail 
in  them ;  we  may  even  want  such  an  ab- 
sence; but  in  the  telephoto  picture  the 
detail  must  be  there  in  its  full  value. 

In  other  words,  in  such  a  case,  the 
relative  exposure  must  be  increased  when 
the  telephoto  lens  is  used. 

These  qualifications  may  seem  to  com- 
plicate the  subject,  but  they  need  not  do 
so.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  gov- 
erning factor  is  the  telephoto  lens  itself, 
and  the  magnification  of  the  image  which 
its  addition  brings  about.  Remember- 
ing that,  and  ascertaining,  in  the  way  I 
have  described,  its  influence  on  exposure, 
allowance  for  the  other  circumstances  is 
simply  a  matter  of  ordinary  common- 
sense,  which,  I  doubt  not,  each  of  my 
readers  can  readily  supply  for  himself. 

Only  one  more  point  needs  mention. 
It  is  not  strictly  within  the  limits  of  my 
subject,  but  must  not  be  passed  by. 
Negatives  made  with  telephoto  lenses 
must  be  fully  developed,  or  they  will  ap- 
pear much  too  thin.  The  eye  ignores  the 
illumination  of  the  object  by  the  inter- 
vening air,  and,  in  the  telephotograph, 
expects  to  find  much  the  same  contrast 
as  it  would  in  nature  when  the  object 
was  viewed  from  a  much  nearer  stand- 
point. To  satisfy  this  demand  the  con- 
trast in  the  telephotograph  must  be  in- 
creased, and  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to 
develop  fully. — Photography, 


Items  of  Interest 
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The  Wollensak  Optical  Co.  have  just  put 
on  the  market  a  new  medium  priced  shutter 
to  take  the  place  of  their  well-k-nown  models 
of  the  Winner,  Regular,  and  Automatic,  and 
the  new  models  show  some  decided  improve- 
ments over  the  old.  In  all  three  of  the  new 
shutters  which  will  be  called,  Victus,  Regno, 
and  Autex,  the  pumps  are  concealed  within 
the  case  and  the  Autex  has  a  special  ar- 
rangement so  it  can  be  opened  for  focusing. 
These  shutters  are  now  ready  in  two  sizes 
for  use  on  lenses  from  4  x  5  to  6j^  x  8^/2  and 
the  other  sizes  are  in  preparation.  The  fact 
that  the  pumps  and  all  working  parts  are  con- 
cealed within  the  case  is  certainly  a  great 
advantage  as  nine-tenths  of  the  shutter  trou- 
bles come  from  the  exposed  mechanism.  Oth- 
er new  goods  offered  by  the  Wollensak  Co. 
this  season  are  the  Versar  F6  for  portraits, 
groups,  and  landscapes,  and  the  Velostigmat, 
a  new  Anastigmat  working  at  F6.8. 
*    *    ♦ 

The  Photographic  Lens  is  worthy  of  care- 
ful attention,  and  although  everyone  desires 
to  care  for  the  lens  properly,  all  do  not  know 
the  proper  precedure.  "The  care  of  the  Lens" 
is  a  publication  sent  free  by  the  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Co.,  or  may  be  had  at  your 
dealer's. 

While  many  excellent  photographs  of  crowds 
have  been  shown  in  times  past,  we  have  yet 
to  see  a  more  unusual  one  than  "The  Heads." 
This  extraordinary  picture  is  one  of  ten,  com- 
prising the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.'s  ex- 
hibit now  being  loaned  to  dealers  in  the  larger 
cities.  Everyone  in  the  multitude  shown  is 
accurately  portrayed  making  a  huge  group, 
which  is  full  of  interest.  The  facial  expres- 
sions in  this  typical  American  holiday  crowd 
are  quite  worth  the  time  it  takes  to  look  them 
over.  We  would  urge  our  readers  to  visit 
this  exhibit  should  opportunity  present  itself. 
«    «    * 

A  New  Invention. — ^The  Northern  Photo 
Supply  Co.  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  are  manu- 
facturing and  have  just  placed  upon  the  market 


the   Liberty    Margin    Ring,   which    is   a   most 
valuable  little  invention. 

It  is  a  simple  little  ring  used  for  trimming 
oval  masks  to  be  used  for  marginal  printing 
or  when  a  white  margin  is  desired  on  the 
finished  print,  which  adds  style  and  beauty 
to  the  photograph  and  gives  the  finished  print 
a  rich  appearance. 

The  Liberty  Margin  Ring  does  entirely  away 
with  the  margin  trimmer  as  it  can  be  used 
with  any  ordinary  revolving  trimmer  as  shown 
in  illustration.  It  can  be  used  with  any  sized 
form  and  is  so  constructed  that  it  will  not  get 
out  of  order. 

*    *    * 

We  Take  This  Method  of  Announcing 
to  the  Trade  that  after  May  ist,  we  will  not 
sell  anything  but  our  own  products.  Our 
large  stock  of  photographic  sundries  has  been 
purchased  by  Mr.  G.  Gennert,  of  New  York. 
This  action  on  our  part  is  caused,  primarily, 
by  the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  our 
goods,  which  makes  the  handling  of  other 
lines  inexpedient. 

We  regret  leaving  a  pleasant  and  lucrative 
field,  even  if  we  cannot  repress  the  thrill  of 
pride  when  we  stop  to  think  that  it  is  the 
financial  appreciation  which  has  been  accorded 
the  goods  of  our  own  manufacture  which 
makes  this  action   necessary. 

We  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  support  in 
the  past  and  hope  that  it  may  be  extended  to 
us  now  that  we  have  blossomed  forth  as  full- 
fledged  manufacturers.  If  you  do  not  hap- 
pen to  have  our  catalogue,  let  us  send  you  one. 
Very  truly  yours, 
Defender   Photo   Supply   Co. 


How  Many  of  You  are  going  in  for  those 
nice  fat  prizes  offered  by  the  Kodak  Company 
in  their  1908  Advertising  Contest?  Everyone 
of  you  we  hope.  If  you  do,  bear  this  in  mind, 
they  want  pictures  that  can  be  used  for  ad- 
vertising purposes,  such  as  illustrating  their 
advertisements  in  the  magazines,  for  booklet 
covers,  posters,  and  street  car  signs,  and  to 
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be  of  any  value  to  them,  the  pictures  must 
tell  some  story  showing  the  pleasures  or  ad- 
vantages of  the  Kodak  system  of  piclure  mak- 
ing. Just  good  photographs  won't  do,  a  pretty 
landscape  or  a  group  of  people,  or  the  fast 
mail  caught  on  the  fly,  are  not  what  they 
are  after — such  pictures  may  be  interesting  and 
good  photographs,  but  they  would  not  be  avail- 
able for  the  purpose. 


Have  You  Trouble  in  correctly  counting 
time,  or  in  accurately  recording  seconds  in 
the  various  photographic  processes  in  which  it 
it  necessary  to  make  such  observations. 
There's  a  method  for  doing  so  without  a  watch 
or  clock  as  Harry  Hall  has  discovered.  Read 
the  advertisement  of  the  Berlin  Aniline  Works 
on  theback  inside  cover,  and  you'll  find  out 
how  to  get  full  information  on  this  curious 
and  interesting  method.  The  idea  is  certainly 
clever  and  reflects  credit  on  Mr.  Hall's  in- 
genuity. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

J.  B.  PELGRIFT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Times: 
Dear  Sir: 

I  cannot  allow  the  death  of  my  dear,  old 
friend,  "Ben"  Pelgrift,  to  pass  into  memory 
without  recording  in  this  public  way  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  his  rare  traits  of  heart  and 
mind,  and  my  personal  affection  for  the  man 
who,  to  an  unusual  degree,  wcls  everybody's 
friend.  Every  one  who  knew  him,  liked  him. 
Many  there  are  who,  like  myself  and  all  his 
former  business  associates,  genuinely  loved 
the  man. 

He  was  loyalty  personified.  He  could  not 
do  an  unfaithful  nor  an  unworthy  thing.  He 
was  full  of  kindness  for  all  men,  even  his 
most  active  competitors.  Witness  his  touch- 
ing friendship  for  the  late  "Col."  George  Ayers, 
who  in  his  prime  was  "Ben's"  greatest  rival 
on  the  road. 

And  what  a  traveler  he  was!  In  his  best 
days,  the  good  old  days  of  photography,  "Ben" 
was  an  ideal  traveling  salesman  and  outside 
representative. 

And  with  it  all  he  was  so  modest,  so 
simple;  always  so  genial  and  cheery.  It  was 
like  sunshine  when  he  came  into  your  office, 


and  now  that  he  has  gone  out,  never  to  re- 
turn, there  is  left  a  void  in  our  lives  which 
time  cannot  fill,  and  the  world  seems  a  lonelier 
place  to  many,  many  of  his  old  friends  than 
it  ever  did  before; 

He  has  gone  to  a  well-deserved  rest  and 
reward  y  God  bless  him,  and  we  who  remain 
for  a  little  while  longer,  can  never  forget  his 
lovable  personality  nor  our  personal  loss  in  his 
death. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Irvingcroft, 

33  Llewellyn  Road.  Montclair,  N.J., 

June  i6th,  190B. 


$100  FOR  Motor  Car  Picture. — Prize  offer- 
ed for  view  of  America's  Champion  in  Xew 
York  to  Paris  Race. 

Amateur  photographers  all  the  way  across 
the  country  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
— ^and  those  of  the  old  world  as  well — are 
interested  in  the  prize  contest  just  announced 
by  the  E.  R.  Thomas  Motor  Company  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

This  company  offers  one  hundred  dollars 
cash  for  the  best  photograph  of  the  Thomas 
car  on  the  way  from  New  York  to  Paris  in 
the  great  International  Automobile  Race. 

The  contest  is  open  only  to  amateurs.  Any 
view  of  the  Thomas  car  either  running  or 
standing  at  any  point  of  the  trip  from  New 
York  to  Paris  is  admissible.  Each  contestant 
is  required  to  submit  a  negative  and  two 
prints  of  the  picture  he  desires  to  enter.  As 
the  prize  is  for  the  best  picture,  each  con- 
testant may  submit  as  many  photographs  as 
he  has  if  he  desires. 

Prints  and  negatives  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  letter  from  the  contestant  stating  that 
they  are  submitted  in  competition  for  this 
prize. 

*    *    * 

Deutscher  Photograph  en  Kalender,  27th 
year,  1908,  Part  i,  by  Karl  Schwier,  published 
by  the  Deutschen  Photographen  Zeitung,  Wei- 
mar, Germany,  price  Mk.  2.0.  The  almanac  is 
in  its  usual  handy  pocket  size.  Full  of  infor- 
mation for  the  busy  practical  worker.  There 
are  614  photographic  recipes  forming  a  valu- 
abl  erefrence  list.  Also  many  tables.  A  list 
of  the  principal  chemicals,  as  well  as  their 
composition  and  solubility. 
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Jahrbuch  fuer  Photographie  Znd  Repro- 
DUKTiONSTECHNiK,  2ist  year,  1908,  by  Dr.  J. 
M.  Eder,  published  by  Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle 
a.s.  S.  Germany,  price  Mk'.  8.0.  This  is  the 
largest  of  the  several  German  year  books. 
Contains  about  750  pages,  290  text  illustra- 
tions and  36  special  art  pictures  in  various 
processes.  It  has  a  splendid  illustrated  review 
of  the  year's  novelties.  A  list  of  German, 
French  and  English  photographic  literature 
which  appeared  during  the  year  1907.  This 
book  is  of  special  value  to  the  scientific 
worker. 


Indiana  Association  of  Photographers,  at 
Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  July  20,  21,  22,  23,  and 
24,  1908.  Special  class,  any  style,  size,  or 
number.  The  Daguerre  Memorial  Institute 
Prize,  best  picture — ^"Diamond  Medal  of 
Honor."  Conditions  of  award. — No  picture 
shall  be  passed  upon  for  this  honor  that  is 
not  properly  titled. 

Should  the  excellence  of  the  picture  chosen 
for  this  honor  be  judged  not  to  be  equal  to 
the  one  chosen  as  best  at  our  last  annual  meet, 
then  the  trustees  reserve  the  right  to  retain 
the  medal. 

Publication  and  use  of  picture  shall  be  un- 
der control  of  trustees. 

Pictures  shall  be  passed  upon  by  two  dis- 
tinct sets  of  judges,  the  one  selecting  a  num- 
ber of  three  to  five  pictures,  the  other  selects 
the  one.  Any  false  claims  made  by  winner 
of  medal  forfeits  all  honors,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  Trustees  the  same  shall  be  surrend- 
ered. 

Honors  are  open  to  the  world — Indiana  only 
excepted. 

(All  pictures  in  special  class,  if  considered 
of  sufficient  merit,  will  be  selected  to  adorn 
the  walls  of  Daguerre  Memorial  Institute 
and  will  be  awarded  a  certificate.  All  select- 
ed pictures  must  be  framed  at  the  expense  of 
exhibitor.) 

(No  entrance  fee  for  above  class.) 

State  exhibit,  portrait  class.  Exhibit  to 
consist  of  six  portraits  of  any  size.. 

View  Class.  Exhibit  to  consist  of  six  pic- 
tures of  views  or  interiors. 

Commercial  Class.  Exhibit  to  consist  of 
six  pictures  of  architectural  construction  or 
machinery,  etc.    Pictures  to  be  any  size. 

1st.  All  exhibits  in  above  classes  receiv- 
ing a  rating  of  85%  or  over  to  receive  a  gold 
badge. 


2d.  All  exhibits  receiving  a  rating  of  75%, 
and  under  85%,  to  receive  a  silver  badge. 

Special  Prizes.  Doehn  Trophy,  in  charge 
of  Otto  Doehn,  Indianapolis,  who  will  fur- 
nish all  information. 

Artura  Trophy,  for  best  display  of  prints  on 
Artura  paper.  Three  pictures,  any  size.  The 
winner  of  this  trophy  is  to  become  the  sole 
owner  of  same  after  the  judges  of  this  1908 
convention  have  made  the  award.  The  win- 
ning display  to  become  the  property  of  The 
Artura   Photo  Paper  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Photographic  Prize,  any 
size  or  number.  One  No.  8  (8  x  10)  B.  &  L. 
Zeiss,  series  lib,  Tessar  lens,  equivalent  focus 
12-inch;  net  price  $118.50,  given  for  the  best 
photograph,  made  with  any  of  B.  &  L.  lenses. 
This  photo  to  become  the  property  of  Bausch 
&  Lomb  Opt.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  This 
display  will  be  hung  separately  and  will  be 
known  as  the  Bausch-Lomb  Exhibit. 


Photographers  Association  of  Oklahoma, 
Ninth  Annual  Convention  and  School  of 
Photography,  to  be  held  at  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma,  1908.  Competition  open  to  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  only. 

CLASSES     AND     AWARDS. 

Prize  Winners  Class — Required:  Four  pic- 
tures, 9  inches  or  larger.  One  full  figure,  one 
three-quarter  figure,  one  bust  and  one  group. 

A  beautiful  silver  cup  is  the  prize  in  this 
class. 

Genre  Class — Required:  One  picture  any 
size.     First  and  second  prizes. 

Class  A — Required:  Three  pictures,  8 
inches  or  larger.  One  full  figure,  one  three- 
quarter  figure,  one  bust.  First  and  second 
prizes. 

Class  B — Required:  Six  pictures,  cabinet 
size  or  larger.    First  and  second  prizes. 

Class  C — Required:  Six  photos,  cabinet 
size.    First  and  second  prizes. 

This  class  open  only  to  photographers  in 
towns  of  2,000  population  or  less. 

Rating  Class — All  member  are  required  to 
enter  this  class.  Required :  Four  pictures, 
cabinet  size. 

The  Gannaway  special  gold  medal  is  the 
prize  in   this  class. 

All  photographers  who  have  won  first  prize 
in  the  Grand  Port,  and  A  classes  are  required 
to  enter  the  Prize  Winners  Class.  Photograph- 
ers who  have  won  first  prize  in  similar  classes 
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in  other  states  are  also  expected  to  enter  the 
Prize  Winner  Class.  Any  member  of  the  As- 
scoiation  may  enter  this  class,  but  after  such 
entry  has  been  made  he  would  not  be  allowed 
to  compete  in  lower  classes. 

Competitors  in  the  Prize  Winners  Class 
may  also  enter  the  Rating  and  Genre  classes. 

Any  photographer  doing  business  in  Okla- 
homa of  good  moral  and  professional  stand- 
ing, who  will  abide  by  the  rules,  is  eligible 
to  membership. 

For  any  additional  information  write  the 
Secretary,  J.  A.  Shuck,  El  Reno,  Okla. 

♦  «    * 

The  Art  of  Retouching  System atized^  by 
Ida  Lynch  Hower.  Published  by  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  111.  Price,  $1.00,  post- 
age 6  cents  extra. 

The  art  of  portrait  making  by  photography 
has  made  great  progress  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  now,  the  work  done  by  the  am- 
bitious portraitist  has  reached  a  perfection 
hitherto  not  thought  possible.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  for  this  reason  need  for  increas- 
ed excellence  in  perfecting  the  negative  for 
printing,  and  the  retoucher  is  expected  to  do 
a  much  better  grade  of  work  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  practice  of  retouching  photographic 
negatives  should,  then,  be  cultivated  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  by  those  who  desire  to 
reach  results  that  are  both  necessary  and 
pleasing. 

This  manual  contains  practical  instructions 
in  retouching,  from  the  standpoint  of  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  professional  training 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  those  who  will 
carefully  follow  them  can  soon  become  pro- 
ficient in  the  art,  and  give  their  patrons  cor- 
respondingly improved  results. 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

Permanganate  of  Potassium,  by  Dr. 
Knott. — Go  to  your  nearest  druggist's  and  ask 
him  for  a  pennyworth  of  potassium  permanga- 
nate, rinse  out  one  of  your  spare  half-pint 
bottles,  preferably  one  with  a  wide  mouth 
(a  pyrogallic  acid  bottle  will  do  nicely), 
empty  the  crystals  into  it,  and  fill  up  with 
water.     You  have  now  an  adjunct  at  hand  for 


your  dark-room  shelf,  a  panacea  for  many  ills 
which  is  worth  several  times  its  cost  to  you 
from  a  time-saving  point  of  view. 

As  hypo-eliminator  it  knows  no  equal. 
Should  you  at  any  time  be  short  of  water  or 
for  any  other  reason  desirous  of  quickly 
finishing  a  negative,  pour  a  lew  drops  of  your 
solution  into  the  washing  water,  and  allow 
your  negative  to  soak  in  it  for  a  time;  whilst 
the  water  continues  to  lose  its  color,  the  hypo- 
eliminator  is  doing  its  work  and  oxidizing 
any  residue  that  may  remain  in  the  film,  but 
as  soon  as  it  retains  its  beautiful  purple  it  has 
done  its  duty.  Thus  it  not  only  chemically 
removes  the  fixing  agent,  but  acts  also  as  a 
most  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  the  same. 
If  you  make  the  solution  a  little  stronger,  and 
acidulate  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  minim  or  two 
to  the  half-pint,  you  have  an  excellent  reduc- 
ing agent,  and  one  that  will  give  points  to 
Farmers'  reducer,  for  it  acts  equally  on  the 
film.  Again,  if  you  are  uncertain  as  to  whether 
your  prints  are  properly  fixed,  pour  off  a 
little  of  the  washing  water,  and  add  one  single 
drop  of  the  stock  solution,  as  before — if  it 
retains  its  color,  all  is  well ;  if  it  does  not, 
give  them  a  further  wash.  Should  you  be 
doubtful  as  to  the  cleanliness  of  your  dishes, 
add  a  little  of  this  powerful  oxidizing  agent 
and  water,  rinse  well  until  the  color  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  dish,  and  you  can  tone  with 
security,  as  you  have  rendered  the  dish  free  of 
anything  that  is  likely  to  confront  you  of  a 
deleterious  nature. 

Perhaps  the  sink  gives  off  an  unpleasant 
smell,  pour  a  few  drops  of  this  disinfectant 
down  it,  and  all  foul  odor  will  cease  for  some 
time.  Should  you  cut  yourself  with  a  sharp 
edge  of  glass,  a  dilute  solution  of  the  per- 
manganate is  the  remedy,  and  don't  be  afraid 
of  it,  for  in  a  dilute  solution  it  is  quite  harm- 
less to  the  blood  stream,  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  antiseptic. 

Should  you  suspect  your  drinking  water  of 
organic  contamination,  fill  a  tumbler  with  it, 
and  add  a  single  minim  of  the  solution.  If 
after  a  few  minutes  it  still  retains  its  color, 
go  ahead,  you  can  drink  it  with  safety. 

Amateur  Photographer. 
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EXTRA!    EXTRA!  I    EXTRA!!! 

New  Bargain  Liit  No.  1 4  now  ready. 
Do  not  purchase  until  you  have  seen 
this  list.  It  will  save  dollars  for  you. 

N.Y.  Camera  Exchange,  1 14  Fulton  St. 


DEVELOP  your  plates  wherever  you  like, 
with  the  Davis  Daylight  Developing  Machine. 
Simple,  compact,  reliable.  No  dark  room  or 
changing-bag  required.  Send  now  for  descrip- 
tive matter  and  special  offer.  Add  15  cents, 
and  receive  large  package  "Mascot"  developer 
for  plates,  paper  and  films.  Davis  Mfg.  Co., 
Orient,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  —A  6^  x  8>^  inch  Pony  Premo 
Camera,  No.  7,  complete.  Write  to  Frank  L. 
Marshall,  Cordova,  111. 

FOR  SALE  — A  4x5  Pony  Premo,  new,  at 
a  sacrifice ;  reversible  back,  perfect  order,  all 
improvements,  etc.     Lock  Box  No.  57, 

Hightstown,  N.  J. 

POSITION  WANTED  — In  or  near  New 
York  or  Chicago  preferred,  by  all-round  first- 
class  photographer  and  air-brush  artist.  Best 
references.    Geo.  F.  Wettlin,  Glen  Rllyn,  111. 

FOR  SALE— FirstK^lass  Studio  in  Cali- 
fornia. Doing  good  business.  Very  reason- 
able.    Apply  to 

HUGH  S.  WALLACE,  510  S.  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

STEREOSCOPE  Negative  and  glass 
stereos  bought  by 

A.   FUHRMANN, 

Berlin,  W.  Passage,  Germany. 

AS  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  goes 
out  of  print  on  publication,  send  your  renewal 
subscription  promptly  if  you  wish  to  have  your 
file  for  1908  complete. 


GERMAN  FIRM  seeks  capable  agents,  well 
introduced  to  dry -plate  and  photographic - 
paper  makers,  for  the  sale  of  special  wrapping 
paper.  Conrad  &  Kriegel,  Hirschberg  (Silesia), 
Germany. 

MANAGING  OPERATOR  and  retoucher, 
thoroughly  experienced,  wishes  [tosition  in 
high  class  studio  with  salary  and  commission. 
Address,  ''A.  L.,"  28  W  46th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

WELL  LOCATED  Gallery,  no  opposition, 
low  rent,  all  improvements.  Chubbuck,  Rock- 
away  Beach,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT— Photo  Gallery,  established 
over  fifty  years,  opposite  post  office.  Address 
W.  A.  HuBER,  Mam  St.,  Mechanicsburg  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— One  secondhand  No.  4  East- 
man Panoiam  Kodak  and  carrying  case;  sell 
for  $12.00.  Jui.ius  B.  Peterson,  Ivouise,  Texa«». 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REFERENCE 
BOOK.  —  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition 
Compiled  by  J.  Mcintosh  A  book  which 
tells  you  how  to  do  things.  Practical  infor- 
mation, boiled  down,  with  an  8-page  index. 
Nearly  1000  references;  covers  the  whole  range 
of  photography.  A  complete  library  in  itself. 
Nothing  like  it  at  the  price.  344  closely  printed 
pages;  strong  paper  cover.  Price  75  cents. 
Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association, 
39  Union  Square,  New  York. 


HAVB  YOUR  LOCAL  VIBWS  MADE  INTO 

POST  CAR.DS 

AND  SOUVENIR  ALBUMS 
FINEST  AMERICAN  MADE 

The  Albertype  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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fLastman    Kodak    Company 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  Th9  Kodak  dtp. 


A  POCKETFUL  OF  QUALITY. 


"Well,  I  guess  Fll  have  to  leave 
you  at  home" — How  often  have  you 
thus  addressed  your  **  eight  by  ten  ** 
or  the  old  faithful  "five  by  seven," 
when  starting  on  some  outing  where 
every  inch  of  space  and  ounce  in 
weight  counted. 

If  one  could  only  condense  all  the 
valuable  features  of  rapid  lens  equip- 
ment, and  the  other  good  qualities  of 
the  larger  instruments  into  a  *  *  slip  in 
most  anywhere"  camera,  one  could 
rest  secure  that  no  picture  taking 
opportunity  would  be  missed . 

The  new  No.  lA.  Folding  Pocket 
Kodak  Special  meets  exactly  these 
requirements. 

Never  before  has  there  been  so 
much  quality  put  into  so  small  a 
camera — every  feature  has  been  care- 
fully considered — the  size  of  the  pic- 
ture it  takes,  2j^  by  4j{(  inches,  is 
large  enough  for  pleasing  contact 
prints,  and  small  enough  to  render 
the  production  of  an  exceedingly 
compact  instrument  possible.     It   is 


hardly  larger  than  the  origmal  No. 
I  A,  and  combines  all  its  simplicity  of 
operation  with  absolutely  the  highest 
grade  lens  equipment 

Measuring  but  two  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  less  than  four  inches  in 
width,  and  weighing  but  twenty  three 
ounces  the  No.  lA.  Folding  Pocket 
Kodak  Special  is  truly  a  pocketful  of 
quality. 

THE  PRICE. 

No.  lA.  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
Special,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear 
Lens  and  F.  P.  K.  Automatic 
Shutter,        ...        -       I15.00 

Ditto,  with  No.  lA  B.  &  L.  Auto- 
matic Shutter  and  B.  &  L. 
Zeiss  Tessar  Lens,  Series  II  B. 
No.  4/  6.  a,         ...         46.90 

Ditto,  with  Kodak  Automatic  or  B. 
&  L.  Automatic  shutter  and 
Goerz  Dagor  Lens  Series  III 
No.  o./ 6.  8,        -       -       -         50.85 

Ditto,  with  Kodak  Automatic  Shut- 
ter, and  B.  &  L.  Plastigmat 
Lens,  No.  i. /.  6.  8,      -       -         47.40 

Ditto,  with  B.  &  L.  Automatic  Shut- 
ter and  Isostigmar  Lens  Series 
II  No.  3A./  6.  3,         -       -         35.35 
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fLastman    Kodak    Company 
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TANK  TALK. 

We  want  to  induce  every  Amateur 
photographer  to  at  least  try  the  tank 
method  of  development — ^notso  much 
because  we  manufacture  tanks  for  the 
development  of  roll  film  and  for  dry 
plates  but  because  the  tank  system  in- 
sures the  highest  possible  percentage 
of  good  results.  It  is  a  stricdy  busi- 
ness proposition  with  us,  the  easier 
and  simpler  we  make  the  securing  of 
good  results,  the  more  popular  the 
whole  Kodak  system  of  picture  mak- 
ing becomes.  There  remains  no  argu- 
ment against  the  time  and  temperature 
theory,  the  foundation  of  the  tank  sys- 
tem of  development  Photographers 
everywhere  are  using  and  enthusiasti- 
cally endorsing  the  tank — Tank  Devel- 
opment is  a  success.  The  convenience 
of  the  method  is  self  evident,  the  dark 
room  absolutely  done  away  with  when 
developing  roU  film,  and  employed 
only  for  loading,  and  for  washing 
before  fixing,  with  plates. 

The  convenience  of  tank  develop- 
ment must  appeal  to  everyone,  but 
back  of  convenience  b  the  still  greater 
consideration  of  economy. 

It  saves  time  as  you  may  develop  a 
full  roll  of  film  or  a  dozen  plates  at 
once.  It  saves  films  and  plates  as  it 
insures  the  highest  percentage  of  good 
printing  negatives,  and  lastly,  it  saves 
space  as  any  one  of  the  tank  outfits 
may  be  stowed  handily  in  a  corner  of 
your  suit  case,  ready  for  instant  service 
on  your  vacation  trips.  The  feict  that 
the  entire  process  of  tank  development 
b  automatic,  places  the  merest  novice 
on  a  par  with  the  expert,  and  at  the 
same  time  protects  both  novice  and 
expert  from  accidents  such  as  light  fog 
or  scratches. 

Every  roll  of  Eastman 
film  has ''Kodak"  on 
the  spool  end. 


fiK=^ 


PICTURE  MAKmt^ 


"THE  MODERN 

WAY 

IN  PICTURE 

MAKING" 

The  best  book  for  the  ama- 
teur ever  written.  Helps  the 
novice  to  start  rifiht  and  the 
experienced  to  stay  rifiht. 

Nearly  two  hundred  beau- 
tifully illustrated  paies. 

BOUND  IN  CLOTH 

One  Dollar 

All  Dealers 
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The  Eastman  Plate  Tank 

Is  the  most  Economical  and  Convenient 
Device  for  the  Employment  of  the  Time 
and  Temperature  Method  of  Development. 


Both  tank  and  plate  rack  made  of  nickeled  brass  so  that  fixing 
may  be  carried  on  'without  removing  plates  from  tank.  The  simple 
loading  device  permits  the  loading  of  twelve  plates  in  a  few  seconds 
without  scratching  or  marring. 

THE  PRICE 

Eastman  Plate  Tank,  4x5,  including  Solution  Cup,  Plate  Rack  and  Loading 

Block, $3.M 

Ditto,  5x7. 4.50 

Kit  for  4  X  5  Tank,  to  take  3^  x  AH  plates, M 

Kit  for  5  X  7  Tank,  to  take  AH  x  6'^  plates, .75 

Eastman  Plate  Tank  Developer  Powders,  4x5,  per  package  of  one-half  dozen,  M 

Ditto,  5x7,  per  package  of  one-half  dozen,       ......  JS 

Kodak  Acid  Fixing  Powder,  per  pound  package,        .....  .25 
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For  the  Vacation: 


VELOX 

POST  CARDS 


Printing  thezn  is  easier  than  w^riting 
letters*  is  more  interesting  to  you  and 
w^ill  delight  the  friends  M  hoixie« 

Eight  Speeds  and  Surfaces. 
20  Cents  per  Do^en  at  Your  Dealers. 


th«  dtattrs  arhjf  mail 


Nepera  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO« 

Rochester.  N.  Y, 


THE    PHOTOGRAPHIC    T I M  E  S—A  D  l' E  RT  J  S  E  .\f  E  X  T  S 

Extract  from 
Seed  Demonstrators  Instructions. 


"  Purchase  plates  needed 
for  demonstrating  purposes 
from  dealers." 

That  shows  our  faith  in  the 
uniformity  of  Seed. 


ST.  LOOIS,  MO.      .<mS!:, 


M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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COLLINEAR,  f5.6 
DYNAR,        -      - 


f6.8 
f4.5 
f6 
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ASSURE  YOU  HIGHEST-CLASS  WORK  IN  EVERY  RESPECT 

Write    for    catalog  No.    204,    and   for  information    as  to  the   trial   conditions 


OUR    NEW    ADDRESS 


Voigtlander 


&  Sohn,  A.  G. 
Optical  Works 


New  York 
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The   American    Brancli    of    lite    Bmns^vlck  Factory   (GERMANY) 


The  Improved 

Invisible  Baby  Holder 

Price  $7.S0 

€L  Guaranteed  to  save  you  time,  temper,  labor,  and 

plates. 
€L  Easflv  adjusted  to  any  furniture  or  accessory  in 

tne  studio. 
€L  It  holds  children  up  to  six  years  old. 
€L  It  is  adjusted  for    standing  positions  and  is  the 

only  practical  invisible  holder  on  the  market. 

/u?r  sale  by  all  reliable  Stock  Houses^  or 

POHLE-WERNER  MFG.  COMPANY. 

Palenlees  and  Makers.  Dept.  B,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  SWELL  PROPOSITION  FOR  SEPIA  PRINTS. 

It  is  illustrated  on  paee  30  of  our  igo8  Catalogue,  and  only 
one  of  many  beautiful  stvTes  that  we  have  to  offer  for  any  kind 
of  tone  print  you  are  making. 

THE  PORTE 
has  a  beautiful  black  enamel  cover,  cob-webbed  pattern.  The 
insert  is  a  beautiful  shade  of  Sepia  Tone.  No  insert  except  a 
delicate  monogram  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner.  We  fur- 
nish two  different  colored  inserts  with  this  so  that  you  can 
mount  some  odd  sized  prints  and  get  some  Very  Beantifol  and 
Ori|inal  Effeclt.  We  are  making  practically  the  same  thing  for 
black  and  white  platinums  ui.der  the  name  uf 

THE    OTTOMAN 
the  insert  being  cream  white  ripple  and  the  loose  inserts  in 
light  and  dark  gray.    These  two  styles  are  right  out  of  the 
ordinary— different— artistic.    We  will  mail  samples  of  both  on 
receipt  of  five  2  cent  stamps. 

DESIGNED  AND  M ANLFACTURED  BY 

TARPELL.  LOONIS  4  COMPANY,  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

The  Leadini  Card  Novelty  Honte  of  America. 

The  Ottoman  is  listed  on  page  10  of  our  iqo8  Catalogur 
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That  neat,  professional  finish — 


KODAK 

DRY  MOUNTING 

TISSUE 


holds   the  print    flat    and 
firm,  even  on  thin  mounts 

—Just  press  with  a  hot  iron. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY. 

All  Dealers.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

When  vriting  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  PiioroGBAPHic  TiMSl. 
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A  Startling  Discovery  in  Photography 

The 

ISOSTIGMAR 
LENS 

The  Product  of  an  Entirely  New  Idea 

3000  Sold  the  First  Three  Months  in  London 

Series  II.  15.8,  Series  111.  #7.7 

A  wonderful  new  wide  angle  Series  IV.,  giving  90**  at  f6.3 

Comparison  f  Previous  Anastigmats,  4x5,  $45.00  —  $51.00. 
of  Prices    \  Isostigmars         -  4x5,  $18.00  —  $27.00 

Isostigmars  IH  the  Kodaks 

Lenses  sent  on  10  davs  trial  on  receipt  of  price  or  through  your  dealer. 

BY    OVR    LIBERAL    CXCHANGC    8Y8TCM 

our  customers  may  change  their  old-style  Photo  Lenses  for  the  Isostigmar,  the  best  of  all  anastigmats.    Describe 

your  lens  and  we  will  offer  you  liberal  terms. 

Price-Lists  of  Isostigmars,  Enlarging-Outfits  and  Photoscripts  for  Titling  Negatives,  sent  free. 

WILLIAMS,  DROWN  A  EARLC,        Dept.  S,        918  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

Sole  American  Agents  for  R.  Af  J.  Beck,  London 


Some  Pointers  on  Shutters 

C  The  efficiency  ot  a  ** Bet ween-the- Lenses"  Shutter  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 

rapidity  with  which  it  opens  and  closes  and  to 
the  time  the  lens  remains  fully  open. 
C  In  the  XEXCELL  Sector  Shutter,  the  duration 
of  the  time  required  to  open  and  close  the  lens  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  making  the  XL  Sector 
Shutter  the  fastest  of  it*?  kind  on  the  market. 

This  is  true  of  the  Sector  Shutter  At  All  Speeds. 

C  The  speed  varies  between  i  second  and  i-i5oth 
of   a    second.       Bulb,    time,   and  instantaneous 
exposures  being  obtainable  with  either  finger  or 
mechanical  release. 
C  The  XL  Sector  Shutter  is  the  b2st  Kodak  and 

Hand  Camera  Shutter  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

TRY  ONE.      We  fit  them  for  you  free  of  charge.      To  be  had  from  all  dealers. 


pr^frX.:::  C.  p.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co. 


52  E.  Union  Square.  NEW  YORK,  and  Heyworth   Buildintf.  CHICAGO. 
Pacific  Coa«t  Agents.  McMrs.  Telgmann  ftf  Torka.  San  Francisco.  California. 


BERLIN 


PARIS 


LONDON 


ST.  PETERSBURG 


VIENNA 
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Century 
Cameras 

tj'lhere  is 
as  much 
difference 
in  cameras 
as  there  is 
in  pidur^. 

^[The  camera  that 
makes  the  best  pictures  is  the 

Century  Camera. 

^Every  part  of  every  Century 
is  so  anranged  and  constructed 
that  the  highest  possible 
results  in    photography    are 

assured. 

Century  Cameras  1 

View  Cameras        -atl  Century  Quality. 

Cirkut  Cameras      }  ^^ 

JjiUtUFK  /rt'p  fll  your  dedtr'*,  nr 

Century  Camera  Division 

Rochester,  N*Y, 


FAST  PLATES 

Made  Fastest 

New  Sigma  Plates 

are  sold  under  our 
guarantee  that  they 
are  at  least  twice 
FASTER  than  any  other 
plate  made. 

Autochrom  Plates 

for  direct  color  pho- 
tography. 

Send  for  booklets 
describing  our  other 
plates  and  products. 

We  manufacture 
more  plates  than  any 
other  concern  in  the 
world. 

Get  acquainted. 

LUMIERE  N.  A.  CO. 

Burlinglon,  Vt. 
Lyons,  France 

N.Y..  11  West  27th  Street 
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GHAS.  COOPER   &  C0. 


...cirjBiuiiEn  I0S7.. 


194  WORTH  vST 


Manufacturing  Chemists 
and  Importers 


NEW  TOILK 


WOR.IU  AT  NCWAtLK..  NCW  JCRJCT 


CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 
CHEMICALS 

Nitrate  Silver,  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold, 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystals  and  Granular.  Litmus 
Paper,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution,  Commercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acids,  Ethers,  Aqua  Am.- 
monia,  Soluble   Cotton  for   Collodion  Paper 

WC  tiANUFACTUILC  A    FULL   LINE    OF   CHEMICALS,    MCDICINAU    AND  FOR   THE   ART!  AND 

TECHNICAL    PURPOJEJ 


D  I)  0\yf  O  O  Wr^  r?XT  a  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 
-Divvy iVlVy  \JJ\,  1  Vjrl^lM  deodorizer.  Can  be  diluted  with 
aa^a— aaeasaaa^ss^sa^^asa^^^^aa^^^     •^'•^  parts  of  water 


tlONTHLT  price:  LliT  IIJUCD.  REFINERS  OF  PHOTO  5ILVER  AND  OOLD  WAJTft 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Thi  Photographic  Times. 
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Three  Minutes  to  Load-Thaf  s  All  You  Do 


Premo  Film  Pack  Tank 

Takes  Care  of  the  Developing 

The  newest  and  most  important  improvement  of  the  year, 
for  those  who  wish  to  develop  their  own  Alms. 

For  it  automatically  develops  Film  Pack  Films  all  together, 
as  well  as  the  most  experienced  photographer  could  develop 
them  singly  in  the  tray. 

No  skill  or  attention  on  your  part,  necessary.  Just  load  the 
Alms  in  receiver — drop  into  tank — put  on  cover  and  set  aside  in 
any  light.  At  the  expiration  of  given  time,  remove  films  and 
place  in  fixing  hath.  All  will  he  found  developed  to  their  full 
values. 

Its  invaluable  to  the  beginner,  as  it  places  him  oh  the  same 
plane,  in  development,  as  the   most   advanced  photographer. 

It  saves  time  and  bother  for  dealers  and  others  who  do 
developing  for  amateurs. 


No.  2  Size,  for  12   3^  X  4j^,  3J4^  x  5>4.  4  x  5  Films. 
No.  3  Size,  for  6   5x7  Films,  ... 


$3.50 
4.00 


New  Catalogue  describing  tank  and  fifty  different  styles  and  sizes 
of   Premo   Cameras,  at  the  dealer's,  or  mailed   free   on  request. 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  DIVISION 


45  SOUTH  STREET 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y, 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photogsaphic  Tikm. 
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"AGFA" 
Formula 
Booklet 

FOE 

Time  Development 


(^ 


This  New  Booklet  gives 
a  list  of  the  best  develop- 
ing agents  to  use,  together 
with  the  most  approved 
formulas  for  different 
makes  of  developing 
tanks. 

Just  fits  the  vest  pocket 
and  will  be  found  of  prac- 
tical value. 

IT  COSTS  NOTHING. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy 
or  send  to  us. 


fb< 


Berlin  Aniline  Works 

Dept.  A, 
213-215  Water  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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SUCCESSFUL  HOT  WEATHER  PLATES 

must  actually  possess  the  qualities  claimed  for 
them.  Last  year's  experience  proved  our  reg- 
ular brands  to  have  better  hot  weather  qualities 
than  the  best  of  any  so-called  hot  weather  plates 
on  the  market 

HAMMER  PLATES 

are  better  now  than  we  have  ever  made  them 
and  retain  their  celebrated  hot  weather  qualities 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICB 


HAMMBR  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

SAINT    LOUIS.    MISSOURI 


New  Improved  View  Camera  showing  oper- 
ation of  New  Patented  Sliding  Front. 


Showing  Camera  Fully  Extended  with  Patenicu 
Bellows  Support. 


SENECA  VIEW  CAMERAS 

The  View  Cameras  with  wealth  of  exclusive  features— SENECA,  the  Camera  of  character 
—the  most  perfect  Viewing  Camera  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Noted  for  its  rigidity — ^just  the 
Camera  for  field  work  and  hardest  usage — large  lens  board — reversible  back  with  sliding  division 
— generous  focal  capacity.  The  only  Camera  backed  by  the  manufacturers  with  a  guarantee  and 
ten  days'  trial. 

SEND  FOR  64  PAGE  1908  CATALOG 


SENECA  CAMERA  MFG.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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NEW 

PLATES. — Isonon;  a  specially  heavy  x:oated  color  sensitive  plate,  easy  to  use, 
which  compensates  for  errors  of  exposure  aud  minimizes  halation.  Particularly 
suited  for  high  grade  portraiture  and  commercial  work.    Costs  a  trifle  more,  BUT — 

Commercial ;  a  slow  place  for  all  commercial  work  where  brilliancy  and  vigor  with 
full  detail  are  required.     Price  same  as  Banner  X. 

Red  Label  Lantern  Slide  Plates  exactly  fill  the  requirements  when  the  maximum 
of  contrast  without  the  sacrifice  of  values  is  needed.  Price  same  as  our  well  known 
Green  Label  Plates. 

DEVELOPERS.— Pyro*Soda  package  makes  176  ounces  for  tray  or  4}^  gallons 
for  tank.     Price  40c. 

Pyro-Acetone  package  makes  180  ounces  for  tray  or  3>^  gallons  for  tank.    Price  40c. 


G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  BEST  CAMERA  OF  ITS  KIND." 

It's  the  only  camt^a  which  alltjwa  iiw  plaie  holder  to  be  put  in  place 
easily  and  quickly  It  has  more  belltiw;?  ciipacity.  greater  latitude  in  the 
adjust  J  nt  Ills,  a  bed  brace  and  several  other  advantages.  Tht  Wizard  is  better 
adapted  to  all  kinds  tjf  commercial  photography  than  any  other  view  box. 

Eqaliiped  with  m.  TtiTper-KcUh  Coiiv«rtl1ilC! 
Anattiignul  I^.S  II  is  lta«  bcvt  snd  «licBp«st 
oulllt  for   llrsl    clBa«   uoflc     :       :       :       :       : 


GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN  OPTICAL  CO. 

"801  Clinton  Avenue,  So.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

KoroDft  Camtnii,  LeoHi,  Prtiin  Dinocukrt, 
Hicmcfliiti. 


J^ 


ITTS  ALL! 
IN  THE; 


PICTURES  MOUNTED 


WITH 


HIGGINS' 

PHOTO 

MOUNTER 


HAVE  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  re- 
sulu  are  only  produced  bv  the  best  methods  and  means— 
the  best  results  in  Fhotof^ raph.  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste— 

HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Bxcellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 
At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists*  Materials 

and  Stationery. 

A  3  oz.  Jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  ot 

circulars  free,  from 

Chas.  m.  Higgins&Co. 

Msnufscturers 
NEW  YORK    CHICAGO       LONDON 


Msin  Ornce,271  Ninth  St.,   i  Brooklys,  N.  Y. 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  i         U.  S.  A. 
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DAY'S  WHITE  PASTE. 

A  thoroughly  scientific  paste  for  fine  Photo- 
graphy and  Artistic  work. 

WILL  NOT  SPOT  because  it  IS  ABSOLUTELY 
NEUTRAL. 

It  will  not  wrinkle  the  most  delicate  jjaper  or 
curl  the  mounted  pictures  and  the  particles  are 
so  fine  that  every  atom  sticks. 

It  is  smooth  as  a  cold  cream,  and  stays  in 
perfect  condition  till  entirely  used  up. 

That  is  one  reason  why 

IT  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Another  reason  is  that  you  get  more  of  it  in 
a  package.  Day's  half  pt.,  pt.  and  qt.  jars  con- 
tain full  10,  20,  and  40  oz.  (not  8, 15,  82  oz.)  The 
6  lb.  and  12  lb.  pails  give  most  for  the  money. 
6  lb.  pails  $1.00. 
FREE   SAMPLE  to  amateur  or  professional. 

DIAMOND  PASTE  CO..  70  Hamilton  St.. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


As  the  Pbotograpbic  Times  goes  out  of  print 
on  publication,  send  your  renewal  subscription 
promptly  if  you  want  to  bave  a  complete  Ale. 

REVERSIBLE  DEVELOPING  TANKS 

Perfect  and  Automatic  Developing 
Fixing  and  Washing  In  Daylight  ^vlthont  a  Dark  Room 

STYLE    C. 

Ingento  Automatic  Developing  Tank 


This  tank  comprises  an  outer  tank  for  solutions,  a  light- 
tight  inner  tank,  and  removable  plate  rack.  The  inner 
tank  containing  rack,  can  be  loaded  in  the  Ingento  Chan^in^ 
Ba^  or  dark  room,  and  afterwards  lowered  into  the  outer 
tank  containing  the  solution  in  daylight.  It  may  be  re- 
versed after  half  of  the  developing  period.  The' bottom 
and  cover  are  fitted  with  light-proof  screened  passages  for 
the  air  and  solution  to  pass  through. 


$4.50 
4.50 
6.50 


Try 


No.  50,  3X  X  4X. 
No.  51,  4x5, 
No.  52,  3H  X  S%, 

No.  56,  8  X  10, 
FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

INGENTO   Anto  Tank   Developing   Poivders*   Price*   2S   Cents 

For  developinj?  cut  films  by  tank  method,   use  INGENTO  Film  Holders 


PRICES: 

$3.50  No.  53.  4^3^  ^K. 

3.30  No.  54,  5x7, 

3.50  No.  55.  6>^  X  8>^. 

$7.50 


Ask  to  sec  the  INGENTO  Changingr  Bag. 

Our  No.  11, 1908  catalog  is  now  ready;  280  pales;  the  most  complete  photographic  catalog  ever  published. 

Free  on  application. 

Jackson  Blvd.  4  DespUines  Sto. 

iTwAKWAmn  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


BURKE  4  JAMES.      ,„A.„ 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 


Just  in  Time 

for  your  vacation,  the 

AGFA 


Time  Covjnting  Td^ble 

a  simple  and  practical  method  to  deter- 
mine   seconds    without    referring    to    a 

Time  Piece 

Send  two  cents  in  stamps  for  one. 

BERLIN   AMLINE   WORKS, 

213-215  Water  Street.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


WOLLENSAK 
VELOSTIGMAT 

Series  1,  F  6  J» 
WIDE    ANGLE*    F»^ 

This  is  a  new  lens  with  the 
old  "Royal  Anastigmat*' used 
as  a  basis  but  vastly  improved 
in  optical  properties  and  mounting,  so  much  so  in  fact  that 
we  thought  it  wise  to  discard  the  old  name*  It  is  now  we 
believe  equal  at  least  to  any  similar  lens  on  the  market,  is 
sold  at  a  moderate  price  and  covered  by  our  broad  guar- 
antee of  perfect  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Made  in 
all  sizes  from  3y^x^^  to  11x14  ^^^  mounted  in  barrels  or 
shutters. 

FOR     SAU:    BY     AiX     DEALERS 

WOLLENSAK  OPTICAL  COMPANY. 

283  Central  Ave.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

When  wriiing  lo  advertisers  please  meniion    1  he   Photographic    Iimes. 


ARISTO 


The  bread  and  butter 
paper — made  for  the  man 
w^ho  makes  pictures  to 
sell — and  to  stay  sold. 


American  Aristotype  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


VOL,  XL 
One   Dollar  per  Annum 


JULY,   1908 


No.  7 
Sinfirle  CopieBy  10  Cent 


iTiines  w^m 


■-K^^':- 


An  Independent  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to 
The  Interests  of  Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography  . 

THE    PHOTOGRAPHIC   TIMES    PUBLISHING    ASSOCLATION. 
39  UNION   SQUARE.  N  EW  YORK    CITY 


Monthly  Photographic 
Competitions  for  1908 


RIZES  will  be  awarded  as  follows :  First  prize,  $10.00  ; 
second  prize,  $5.00 ;  and  three  honorable  mention  awards 
of  a  year's  subscription  to  **  The  Photographic  Times.' 

CONDITIONS 

The  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who  may  desire  to  compete,  without 
charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind.  Prospective  contestants  need  not  be  subscrib- 
ers for  the  publication  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered. 

Prints  in  any  medium,  mounted  or  unmounted,  may  be  entered.  As  awards 
are,  however,  partly  determined  on  possibilities  of  reproducing  nicely,  it  is  best  to 
mount  prints  and  use  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing  paper  with  a  glossy  surface.  Put 
name  and  address  on  back  of  each  print,  and  prepay  postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent 
for  each  two  ounces. 

Send  particulars  of  conditions  under  which  picture  was  taken,  separately  by 
mail.  Data  required  in  this  connection:  light,  length  of  exposure,  hour  of  day, 
season  and  stop  used.  Also  materials  employed  as  plate,  lens,  developer,  mount 
and  method  of  printing. 

No  print  will  be  eligible  that  has  ever  appeared  in  any  other  American 
publication. 

Prints  will  be  returned  if  requested  at  the  time  of  sending  and  postage  prepaid 
for  their  return.  All  other  prints  become  the  property  of  this  publication,  to  be 
used  in  The  Photographic  Times,  as  required;  credit  will  of  course  be  given 
if  so  used. 

Prints  must  reach  us  thirty  days  before  the  issue  for  which  they  are  intended. 
Those  received  too  late  for  one  competition  will  be  entered  for  the  following  month. 

We  will  reserve  the  right  to  reject  all  prints  not  up  to  the  usual  standard 
required  for  reproduction  in  our  magazine. 

Checks  for  prizes  will  be  mailed  the  25th  of  the  month  in  which  the  print  appears. 

A  limited  number  of  prints  will  be  criticized  each  month  in  addition  to  those 
winning  awards.  Such  prints  should  be  marked  ''May  be  criticized"  We  cannot 
criticize  prints  by  mail. 

Address  :    Competition  Print  Editor 


The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 

39  Union  Square,  New  York  City 


♦r 
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O  you  imagine,  Dear  Com- 
petitor, that  it  is  an  easy 
matter  for  the  judges  to 
select  the  winning  prints 
in  these  competitions,  and 
for  your  humble  servant  to  write  the 
criticism  afterward  ? 

It  is  so  hard  to  be  strictly  impartial,  to 
judge  the  pictures  solely  on  their  merits, 
and  especially  so  when  you  find  some 
faithful  souls  entering  prints  month  after 
month,  showing  improvement  it  is  true, 
yet  not  quite  good  enough  to  secure  an 
award.  We  would  so  like  every  once  in 
a  while  to  reward  some  one  of  these 
faithfuls  with  a  prize,  just  to  show  them 
that  their  perseverance  is  appreciated, 
yet  we  cannot  do  it  in  justice  to  the  other 
competitors.  We  would  like  to  criticise 
at  length  all  prints  sent  in  for  that  pur- 
pose and  to  help  each  one  of  you  in  at- 
taining the  goal.  But  both  time  and 
space  forbid,  and  we  must  make  the 
awards  impartially  and  criticise  only  such 
prints  as  will  most  clearly  bring  out 
points  of  value  to  all  our  readers. 

Just  here  let  us  offer  a  suggestion.  We 
receive  a  good  many  enlargements  from 
small  negatives,  and  a  great  many  of 
them  are  too  flat  owing  to  the  improper 
exposure  and  development  of  the  en- 
largement.    Do  a  little  more  experiment- 


ing in  the  making  of  bromides,  learn  to 
get  the  proper  snap  and  action;  if  it  is 
in  your  small  negative,  it  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  reproduce  it  in  your  enlargement. 
Again,  just  because  your  entry  is  a  tech- 
nically good  photograph,  don't  expect  it 
to  find  favor  with  the  judges  unless  it 
possesses  artistic  merit  as  well. 

Photographic  picture  making  demands 
close  attention  and  study,  not  only  of 
the  technical  and  mechanical  but  of  the 
artistic  side  as  well,  and  if  you  do  not 
study  and  profit  by  your  studying,  you 
do  not  deserve  reward. 

The  first  Award  in  this  month's  com- 
petition goes  to  James  H.  Field,  for  his 
picture  entitled,  "There's  Comfort  Just 
Over  the  Hill."  A  good  deal  may  be 
learned  from  Mr.  Field's  pictures,  his 
subjects  are  always  simple  and  handled 
in  a  simple  yet  always  convincing  man- 
ner. Mr.  Field  has  succeeded  in  learn- 
ing the  lesson  of  elimination,  in  leav- 
ing out  the  unnecessary  and  super- 
fluous. The  harmony  of  this  picture 
is  so  evident  that  we  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  its  good 
points.  The  data  furnished  with  this 
entry  are  as  follows:  made  in  March, 
1908,  Cramer  Medium  Iso  plate,  De- 
veloper, Pyro,  printed  on  Platinum. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Pearce  takes  the  second 
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PROFILE  STUDY  OF  A   BOV  Mrs.  IV.  li'.  Fmn, 

(Second  Prize  July  Cumpetition) 


award  for  her  "Profile  Study  of  a  Boy." 
Here  is  another  splendid  example  of  the 
power  of  simplicity,  no  fussy  draperies, 
no  obtrusive  furniture  or  other  furnish- 
ings, nothing  to  detract  from  the  picture 
itself.  Most  of  you  who  attempt  .por- 
traiture, next  time  try  it  Mrs.  Pearce's 
way  and  see  if  results  are  not  more  pleas- 
ing. Data  with  this  entry:  made  in  June, 
II  A.  M.,  under  single  slant  light,  lens 
opening  f6.5,  1/5  second  exposure  Cra- 
mer Iso  plate.  Enlarged  to  8  x  10  on 
Platinum-Bromide  and  printed  on  Ozo- 


brome,  transferred  on  to  toned  etching 
paper. 

The  First  Honorable  Mention  was 
awarded  to  C.  F.  Clarke  for  his  entry, 
"November  Sunset."  This  entry  though 
exceedingly  simple  in  subject  and  treat- 
ment is  decidedly  pictorial,  and  we  much 
regret  that  the  reproduction  fails  to  af- 
ford an  adequate  idea  of  its  delicate  tone 
values.  A  subject  of  this  sort  the  aver- 
age amateur  would  pass  by,  heedless  of 
its  possibilities,  and  indeed  it  would  be 
commonplace  and  uninterestingly  hand- 
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yOl'EMBKR  SIWSET 


C.  F  Clarke 


(Honorable  Mention  July  Competition) 


led  in  a  less  intelligent  manner.  Data: 
made  in  November  about  4  p.  m.,  on 
Orthonon  plate  with  screen,  6  seconds 
exposure,  printed  on  American  Plati- 
num. 

The  Second  Honorable  Mention  was 
awarded  to  **A  Tragedy  of  Childhood," 
by  E.  J.  Stone.  This  is  a  most  happy 
attempt  at  genre  and  is  entirely  lacking 
in  the  usual  posed  effect  of  such  pic- 
tures. In  fact,  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve it  is  the  real  thing  and  that  camera 
and  photographer  happened  to  be  on  the 
spot  at  the  psychological  moment.     Pic- 


tures of  this  sort  find  ready  sale  in  the 
art  stores. 

About  the  only  suggestion  we  have  to 
offer  would  be  to  tone  down  the  lace 
curtain  at  the  window,  as  it  is  a  trifle  too 
high  in  key,  and  attracts  attention  away 
from  the  true  subject  of  the  picture. 
Data:  made  May  7,  11  a.  m.,  R.  R.  Lens, 
stop  52,  \y2  second  exposure,  Seed  26x 
plate.  Printed  on  Angelo  Sepia  platin- 
um. 

Miss  Sara  Son  wins  the  Third  Honor- 
able Mention  with  "Pussy  and  I,"  an 
exceedingly  attractive  bit  of  home  por- 
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PLTSSV  AND  I 


Miss  Sara  Son 


(Honorable  Mention  July  Competition) 


traiture.  Miss  Son  states  that  the  dis- 
tracting background  was  blocked  out  by 
means  of  opaque,  and  the  blocking  has 
been  well  done.  We  might  suggest  that 
the  same  effect  would  have  been  more 
easily  secured  by  using  a  light  back- 
ground. Data:  made  in  January,  2.30 
p.  M.,  with  light  from  bay  window,  3 
seconds'  exposure,  Seed  27  plate. 

The  first  print  we  have  selected  for 
criticism  this  month  is  "Good  News,"  by 
W.  A.  Our  chief  criticism  is  in  regard 
to  the  spacing  and  trimming.  In  the  first 
place  too  much  space  has  been  left  over 


head,  minimizing  the  strength  of  the 
figure  and  affording  a  sensation  of 
emptiness.  Secondly,  the  arm  should  not 
have  been  cut  off,  as  one  loses  entirely 
the  sweep  of  the  curve  from  the  head 
around  to  the  hand  supporting  the  let- 
ter. Posing  and  lighting  are  good, 
though  a  little  more  detail  in  the  cloth- 
ing would  have  been  acceptable. 

We  have  received  quite  a  number  of 
prints  from  C.  D.  H.  with  an  earnest 
request  for  criticism.  We  regret  that 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  criticise  them 
all,  but  have  selected  two  for  the  purpose. 
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Mr.  H's  work  shows  an  understand- 
ing of  the  technical  side,  as  his  pictures 
show  good  judgment  in  exposure  and 
development  and  printing.  Mr.  H.,  how- 
ever makes  the  common  mistake  of  at- 
tempting to  include  too  much  in  his  pic- 
tures, and  so  often  includes  material  for 
half  a  dozen  pictures  in  the  one  plate, 
and  wearies  the  eye  seeking  for  a  reason 
for  the  pictures  being  made.  Take  his 
landscape  study  marked  No.  i,  and 
in  it  you  will  find  ample  material 
for  a  picture,  but  it  is  not  here,  be- 
cause the  maker  does  not  under- 
stand the  composition  of  a  picture, 
and  the  rules  that  govern  it.  Here  we 
have  the  stream  running  part  way 
through  the  picture  and  ending  abruptly 


in  the  dark  mass  of  trees  at  the  right. 
The  lines  in  a  picture  should  lead  up  to 
the  principal  object  of  interest,  and  like- 
wise all  other  objects  in  the  composition 
should  be  subordinate  to  such  object.  In 
this  picture  all  objects  are  equally  sharp, 
and  the  lines  lead  only  to  the  mass  of 
trees  which  cannot  be  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  interest  in  this  instance. 

We  recommend  the  study  of  Mr. 
Henry  R.  Poore's  admirable  work  on 
*' Pictorial  Composition,"  which  may  be 
obtained  from  our  publishers. 

The  second  picture  of  Mr.  H's,  of  the 
lady  sewing,  is  faulty  principally  in  the 
introduction  of  unnecessary  objects 
which  have  no  bearing  on  the  subject 
and  only  tend  to  confuse.     This  picture 


A    TRAGEDY  OF  CHILDHOOD 


(Honorable  Mention  July  Competition) 


E.  7.  Stone 
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THE  J/C'Sh'/^.rr  TRAPPKR 


R.  T. 


GOOD  NEWS 


IK  A . 


would  have  been  much  better  taken  the 
vertical  way  of  the  plate,  and  as  the  lady 
is  sewing  by  hand,  to  eliminate  the  sew- 
ing machine. 

Learn  to  subordinate  all  secondary  ob- 
jects in  the  picture,  and  have  as  few  of 
them  as  possible,  and  render  them  lower 
in  tone  than  the  principal  object  of  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  R.  T.  in  his  picture,  *The  Musk- 
rat  Trapper,''  missed  an  opportunity  for 
a  remarkably  effective  picture  by  the  im- 
proper placing  of  his  subject  so  as  to 
make  him  of  less  importance  than  the 
bush  in  the  foreground. 


Just  quarter  this  picture  and  take  the 
upper  left  hand  section  and  see  if  you 
haven't  very  much  more  of  a  picture, 
even  then  trimming  a  slice  from  behind 
the  figure. 

Whenever  you  can,  make  your  sub- 
ject fill  your  frame,  with  only  just  such 
other  objects  as  are  necessary  to  obtain 
balance. 

If  you  want  to  make  pictures,  you 
must  learn  the  rules  of  the  game — com- 
position— and  until  you  have  this  know- 
ledge, easy  to  obtain,  you  cannot  get  far 
along  on  the  road  to  success. 


LADV  sKir/yc 


C.  H.  D.  LANDSCAPE 


C  //.  D. 
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5PLCTACLE  LENSES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORK. 

BY    W.    S.    DAVIS. 


;HILE  the  use  of  spectacle 
lenses  in  photography  is 
far  from  new,  I  think  the 
majority  of  amateurs  still 
doubt  their  practical  utili- 
ty, so  having  had  some  experience  in 
their  use,  1  venture  to  write  these  notes. 
While  it  is  not  claimed  they  are  adapt- 
ed to  high  speed  shutter  work  or  for 
all  classes  of  subjects  nevertheless  they 
are  capable  of  doing  certain*  kinds  of 
work  equal  to  the  most  expensive  lenses. 
A  spectacle  lens  will  give  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  general  out-door  work  where 
high  speed  is  not  required,  but  the  aver- 
age amateur  would  perhaps  find  one  or 
two  of  long  focus  most  useful  in  land- 
scape work  to  use  in  place  of  the  regular 
lens,  when  taking  distant  objects.  For 
pictorial  landscape  work  for  instance, 
several  could  be  mounted  in  interchange- 
able fronts,  each  of  different  focus.  For 
5x7  plates  a  set  of  twelve,  sixteen,  and 
twenty  inch  focus  would  be  convenient. 
Either  plano-convex  or  meniscus  lenses 


^^k:  Z 


^<^  2 


should  be  used.  Not  the  double-convex 
kind. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  used  a  pair 
of  eight  inch  focus  for  stereoscopic  work, 
with  satisfactory  results. 

Spectacle  lenses  do  not  require  to  be 
stopped  down  smaller  than  {22  to  f32 
to  give  sharp  definition,  if  the  focus  is 
not  less  than  twice  the  longest  way  of 
the  plate  used,  and  where  some  diffusion 
or  softness  of  focus  is  desired,  fi6  will 
be  small  enough,  so  the  time  of  exposure 
need  not  cause  inconvenience.  The  only 
inconvenience  in  using  spectacle  lenses 
is  in  focusing,  as  being  uncorrected,  the 
chromatic  aberration  causes  a  discrep- 
ancy in  focus  between  the  visual  rays, 
used  in  focusing,  and  the  chemical  rays, 
which   act   on   the  plate,   so   it  becomes 
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necessary  to  move  the  lens  after  focus- 
ing nearer  the  plate  before  making  the 
exposure.  An  eight  inch  focus  lens 
should  be  moved  one-quarter  inch  near- 
er the  plate,  a  sixteen  inch  lens,  one-half 
inch,  etc.,  the  difference  being  about  one- 
thirty-second  of  the  focus.  Some  ad- 
vocate focusing  through  a  blue  glass, 
which  allows  only  the  blue-violet,  or 
chemically  active  rays  to  be  seen. 

A  simple  method  of  mounting  a  spec- 
tacle lens,  including  a  shutter  for  expos- 
ing, is  shown  in  the  sketches. 

Referring  to  No.  i,  a  hole  is  bored  in 
a  front  board  A  a  little  smaller  than  the 
lens,  then  in  a  square  of  cardboard  B 
slightly  smaller  than  front-board,  an 
opening  the  exact  size  of  lens  is  cut  (by 
the  way,  it  would  be  better  to  use  round 
in  place  of  oval  lenses  if  possible),  and 
the  cardboard  glued  on  front-board  A 
as  shown  in  No.  i,  and  the  lens  placed  in 
opening,  convex  side  in.  A  hole  of  same 
size  as  that  in  front-board  is  then  bored 
in  a  block  of  wood  C  (No.  2)  and  block 


fastened  over  cardboard  B,  taking-  care 
to  center  the  openings  properly.  On 
outside  of  block  a  "stop'*  of  suitable 
opening  should  be  let  in  flush  with  the 
surface.  The  shutter  D  next  claims  at- 
tention, and  may  be  made  of  thin  wood 
or  rubber,  arranged  to  slide  as  shown  in 
No.  2.  The  only  feature  which  requires 
mention  is  the  release  lever  E,  which 
serves  for  either  time  or  instantaneous 
exposure.  When  the  inner  barb  or  ar- 
row engages  pin  F,  shutter  will  give  in- 
stantaneous exposure,  but  if  lever  is 
moved  when  setting  shutter,  so  as  to 
permit  outer  barb  of  arrow  to  engage 
pin  F,  the  inner  barb  will  engage  time 
pin  G  as  shutter  falls,  allowing  it  to  re- 
main open,  until  lever  is  moved  the  op- 
posite way,  when  shutter  will  close.  The 
whole  arrangement  should  be  painted  or 
stained  a  dull  black  to  prevent  reflect ions. 
The  accompanying  illustrations  are 
from  stereoscopic  negatives  made  with 
the  pair  of  eight  inch  lenses  previously 
mentioned. 
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SUITING  THE  PRINTING  PROCESS  TO  THL  NLGATIVL. 

BY  JAMES  THOMSON. 


^  HE  amateur  who  is  satis- 
fied with  but  one  brand  of 
printing  paper  upon 
which  to  give  his  nega- 
tives pictorial  expression, 
is  making  a  serious  mistake,  failing 
thereby  in  doing  full  justice  to  his  ex- 
posures regardless  of  the  qualities  in- 
volved. Let  the  worker  be  as  expert  as 
he  may  both  as  regards  exposure  and 
development,  there  will  be  times,  when, 
despite  his  utmost  endeavors,  negatives 
both  over  and  below  normal  will  come 
along. 

In  the  old  days  of  the  wet  plate  when 
a  negative  was  in  itself  good  to  look  at 
because  of  certain  ■  transparency-like 
qualities  and  was  the  same  regardless  of 
the  purpose  to  which  it  was  to  be  put, 
a  great  many  workers  prepared  their 
own  printing  media.  If  we  but  glance 
at  the  pictures  in  the  old  albums  made 
away  back  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  there 
will  be  seen  some  excellent  specimens 
of  plain  salted  paper  and  albumen,  in. 
very  good  condition,  too,  barring  the  in- 
evitable yellowing  of  the  paper  due  to 
age.  Prints  in  old  albums  made  away 
back  in  the  sixties  of  the  last  century  are 
in  all  essential  particulars  as  fresh  photo- 
graphically as  if  made  but  yesterday, 
which  speaks  well  for  the  fixing  and 
washing  of  those  days.  Old  collodion 
papers,  too,  are  surprisingly  clean  and 
well  preserved,  much  more  so  than  some 
chloride  of  silver  gelatine  pictures  made 
only  ten  years  ago. 

With  the  advent  of  the  modern  soft 
working  developers,  the  makers  of  print- 
ing papers  simply  made  some  slight 
modification    in    formulae   to  offset   new 


requirements.  It  is  quite  impossible  for 
a  paper  to  be  devised  that  will  answer 
for  all  possible  negatives,  hence  there  is 
furnished  at  the  present  time  a  varied 
assortment  as  to  grade,  and  calculated 
to  cover  average  requirements  in  so  far 
as  can  be  understood.  It  remains  then 
for  the  worker  to  choose  the  paper  best 
suited  for  his  peculiar  needs  and  that  he 
fails  quite  often  to  do  this  is  to  be  de- 
plored. Some  will  run  to.  one  paper 
some  to  another,  quite  regardless  of 
suitability,  and  the  result  is  to  be  met 
with  on  every  side — "Soot  and  whiter 
wash,"  due  no  doubt  mainly  to  under- 
exposure, but  not  helped  when  the  wrong 
printing  process  is  chosen. 

It  is  evident  that  the  manufacturer  sim- 
ply studies  the  needs  of  the  craft  and 
caters  to  the  demand,  and  to  such  as 
he  difficulties  are  nil.  He  can  produce 
with  equal  ease  soft  working  paper  or 
hard,  hence  he  compromises  by  giving 
us  both  in  varied  and  abundant  measure, 
reserving  to  us  the  capacity  of  judicious 
selection.  Here  then  are  negatives  in 
all  manner  of  opacity,  and  in  the  various 
grades  of  available  printing  papers  will 
most  likely  be  found  something  for  each 
if  we  but  choose  to  bestir  us  and  dis- 
criminate. 

It  is  a  fact  not  disputed  that  the  aver- 
age snap-shot  of  the  day  is  notorious- 
ly under-exposed  and  over-developed. 
Then  to  crown  all  comes  printing  the  al- 
ready too  contrasty  composition  upon  a 
paper  of  all  the  catalogue  the  worst  for 
the  purposes.  Carbon  Velox  makes  for 
contrast,  hence  it  should  never  be  used 
unless  with  a  special  soft  negative.  Here 
then  we  have  contrast  piled  upon  contrast 
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with  the  banal  result  so  often  to  be  met 
with — high  lights  as  white  as  the  driven 
snow,  the  shadows  black  as  India  ink, 
and  not  a  trace  of  detail  or  texture  of 
any  kind  in  either. 

Now  bad  as  a  negative  may  be  one 
may  always  favor  it  in  the  printing. 
There  are  a  number  of  grades  of  the 
gaslight  papers  at  our  service,  all  tend- 
ing towards  contrast  it  is  true,  but  some 
less  so  than  others.  If  the  snap-shotist 
of  short  exposure  proclivities  would  but 
use  a  little  care  and  discretion  in  selec- 
tion here,  it  would  be  entirely  to  his 
benefit.  In  the  case  of  the  "contrasty'' 
negative  most  any  other  than  gaslight 
paper  would  be  better,  a  soft  working 
bromide  for  example.  If  the  worker 
must  needs  have  the  gaslight  stock  for 
his  contrasty  negatives  let  him  make  his 
choice  from  the  following:  Special 
Velox,  Cyko  soft,  Argo  portrait,  Rotox, 
or  Carbon  Artura. 

Rotox,  singular  to  relate,  seems  to 
work  equally  well  with  all  kinds  of  nega- 
tives providing  of  course  the  developer 
be  duly  tinkered.  We  may  also  do  much  in 
the  way  of  dictating  results  by  regulating 
the  distance  of  the  negative  from  the 
light.  Weak  light  for  contrast,  strong 
light  for  softness. 

The  old  time  Carbon  Velox  of  the 
pioneer  days  of  gaslight  printing  media 
did  not  admit  of  much  "tinkering"  with 
the  developer.  There  was  no  half  way 
about  it,  one  must,  according  to  the  in- 
structions, use  always  a  full  strength  de- 
veloper else  unsatisfactory  results  will 
follows.  Maybe,  but  I  have  seen  beauti- 
ful platinum-like  pictures  made  on  Car- 
bon Velox  by  using  as  a  developer  metol 
alone. 

For  soft  negatives  use  Cyko  contrast, 
Carbon  Velox  (regular)  Argo,  Kruxo 
glossy  and  matt. 

Aristo-platino  is  often  used  wnth  flat 
negatives  and  faded  mealy  unsatisfactory 


prints  are  thus  produced.  Of  all  papers 
upon  the  market  it  is  the  one  demanding 
a  **plucky"  negative  because  of  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  depth  when  double  ton- 
ed as  it  must  be  to  obtain  good  blacks. 
Aristo-platino  is  a  splendid  paper  as  its 
great  sale,  and  popularity  amongst  pro- 
fessional workers  will  attest,  but  it 
should  never  be  used  with  a,  soft  nega- 
tive that  is  found  to  be  just  right  for 
Carbon  Velox. 

Some  misguided  workers  realizing  the 
beauty  and  excellence  of  the  paper  have 
had  all  their  negatives  printed  thereby, 
quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  shabby, 
faded,  mealy-looking  prints  were  so 
often  their  portion,  the  product  of  nega- 
tives lacking  opacity. 

Amongst  platinum  development  pap- 
ers there  is  as  much  variation, — as  re- 
gards contrast,  as  with  others.  For  the 
contrasty  negative  the  American  platin- 
um paper  made  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  is  excellent,  and  conversely  it 
should  never  be  used  where  there  is  an 
inclination  to  flatness.  It  is  most  simple 
to  work,  albeit  not  the  most  artistic. 

To  sum  up  then,  we  should  each  use 
the  paper  that  accords  with  the  subject, 
also  the  one  that  best  records  the  grada- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  subject  to  be  por- 
trayed. Should  our  negative  lack  in 
gradation,  let  us  try  at  least  not  to  make 
matters  worse,  which  we  certainly  pro- 
ceed to  do  when  we  choose  an  unsuitable 
printing  medium. 

Chloride  of  silver  papers  such  as  Solio 
serve  for  average  needs,  but  cannot  give 
good  results  with  flat  negatives.  While 
prints  appear  all  right  when  taken  from 
the  frame,  once  they  have  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  the  toning  bath  and  the  fixing  solu- 
tion, the  beautiful  half  tone  has  vanished, 
and  the  result  in  the  finished  product  is 
far  from  satisfactory. 

The  advantage  to  the  advanced  ama- 
teur in  preparing  his  own  printing  media 
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for  his  choice  work  is  nowhere  more  ap- 
parent than  here.  With  plain  salted 
paper  or  kallitype,  the  worker  can  easily 
vary  the  product  to  answer  his  require- 
ments. In  both  cases  the  same  chemical 
does  the  business,  a  few  drops  of  bi- 
chromate of  potassium,  added  to  the  sen- 
sitizing medium  serving  to  alter  the 
gradation  as  occasion  demands. 

Dozens  of  sheets  of  expensive  plati- 
num paper  have  been  wasted  by  workers 
of  the  contrasty  school,  and  never  a 
presentable  print  to  show  for  it,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  the  paper  was  nev- 
er designed   for  use  with  negatives  of 


extreme  contrast.  Such  papers  appeal 
to  artistic  people  and  we  do  not  find 
them  producing  "soot  and  whitewash" 
emanations. 

To  those  who  would  like  to  go  into 
a  study  of  print  gradation,  and  the  capa- 
city of  the  various  photographic  printing 
processes  I  would  commend  the  Photo- 
Miniature  No.  78.  There  will  be  found 
charts  showing  the  number  of  tones  to 
be  expected  with  the  various  popular 
papers,  so  that  we  need  not  make  the 
mistake  of  using  the  wrong  paper  more 
than  once. 


NOTLS  ON  MOUNTING. 

BY    FREDERICK    H.    EVANS. 


I  HE  position  of  a  print  on 
its  mount  is  not  a  mat- 
ter allowing  of  any  in- 
cursion of  personal 
"tastes";  there  is  but  one 
proper  place  for  it;  and  that,  as  a  first 
practical  instance,  I  would  like  to  insist 
is  not  in  the  centre.  It  has  always  been 
the  practice  of  the  professional  mounter 
to  put  it  there,  I  know;  mainly,  I  sup- 
pose, because  that  is  the  easiest  and 
quickest;  the  centre  of  a  mount  is  so 
quickly  and  easily  struck  and  the  picture 
placed  there  as  quickly.  Most  illustra- 
ted books  have  their  pictures  mounted 
so;  and  the  inevitable  and  ugly  result 
is  that  the  picture,  looks  as  though  it 
had  dropped,  or  that  the  paper  had  been 
trimmed  unequally  and  that  the  picture 
was  really  out  of  centre. 

Those  who  insist  on  being  original 
(before  they  realize  how  all  but  impossi- 
ble that  is),  place  their  prints  in  fantastic 
positions.  But  these  are  surely  just  as 
unrestful  as  the  centrally  placed  one; 
and  quite  as  successful  in  distracting  the 


attention  away  from  picture  to  mount, 
which  is,  of  course,  precisely  contrary 
to  what  should  be  the  effect  aimed  at. 
Our  pictures,  considered  as  separate  enti- 
ties— things  existing  in  and  for  them- 
selves— demand  margins  that  shall  bal- 
ance themselves  harmoniously,  without 
any  reference,  of  course,  to  any  other 
picture,  etc.  Their  margins  must  be  so 
measured  as  to  give  a  feeling  of  com- 
pleteness, making  a  balanced  whole  of  it. 

The  top  margin  must  be  less  than  the 
side  margins ;  both  side  margins  must  be 
equal;  and  the  bottom  margin  must  be 
greater  than  the  side  margins.  Actual 
proportions  will  vary  with  shape  of 
print  and  size  of  mount,  but  the  above 
forms  a  general  rule  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal;  for  though  the  following 
exceptions  seem  to  upset  this  "no  appeal" 
dictum,  the  result  of  the  exception  is  but 
to  give  the  appearance  the  above  rule 
enforces. 

An  exception  to  the  rule  comes  in 
when  we  have  a  long  narrow  (vertical) 
print  to  deal  with;  if  we  adhere  to  the 
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usual  proportions,  those  good  for  a 
squarer  picture,  we  shall  feel  that  the 
top  margin  looks  as  though  it  had  been 
accidentally  cut  off.  If  the  same  pic- 
ture is  mounted  with  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  top  margin  and  the  sides  re- 
duced, it  will  appear  precisely  as  though 
the  usual  rule  had  been  followed;  the 
length  and  narrowness  give  this  illusion. 
We  are  compelled,  if  our  aesthetic  sense 
worries  us  in  these  minutiae,  to  give  such 
proportions;  a  sense  of  proper  balance 
is  not  obtained  otherwise.  The  same  ex- 
ception obtains  in  the  so-called  "land- 
scape shape''  picture.  This  must  be 
treated  in  an  analogous  way  to  the  verti- 
cal print;  the  sides  must  now  be  much 
greater  than  they  would  be  for  a  squarer 
print,  and  the  bottom  margin  slightly  less 
than  the  sides.  This  latter  may  be  varied. 
In  some  cases  where  extreme  width  of 
print  ts  not  sought  to  be  enforced,  a 
greater  proportion  of  bottom  margins 
to  that  of  the  sides  may  be  allowed. 

It  may  sound  very  arbitrary  to  say 
that  there  is  but  one  right  way,  and  that 
there  is  no  appeal  from  it ;  that  there  is 
but  one  way  of  placing  a  print  on  a 
mount  as  to  proportions  in  margins 
which  will  fully  satisfy  the  critically 
aesthetic  sense,  but  I  am  sure  that  if 
those  who  dissent  from  me  here  will 
work  habitually  in  this  search  after  the 
one  and  only  way,  they  they  will  come  to 
recognize  that  there  is  really  no  appeal 
from  the  one  proper  way  when  it  is 
found,  of  apportioning  the  margins; 
that  it  is  right  one  way  (the  way  I  have 
indicated)  and  wrong  every  other. 

Having  thus  settled  the  proper  placing 
of  the  print  on  its  mount,  we  may  now 
proceed  to  consider  its  treatment  if  it  is 
to  be  placed  on  more  than  one  piece  of 
paper ;  and  few  I  think  will  nowadays  be 
content  w^ith  the  mere  sticking  of  a  print 
o«  o  cincrle  mount,  however  correct  that 
Mor. 


In  the  first  place,  I  should  like  to  insist 
that  simplicity  be  made  the  chief  aim; 
and  though  you  may  smile  as  you  study 
some  of  my  examples,  extending  as  they 
do  to  as  many  as  eight  papers,  if  the  re- 
sult is  a  simfple  one,  if  it  has  an  effect  of 
simplicity,  my  axiom  has  been  observed. 
Mere  number,  mere  complexity  of  tints 
and  papers,  only  add  to  the  difficulties, 
both  technical  and  artistic,  and  distract 
attention  from  a  picture. 

A  point  we  may  notice  here  is,  what 
sort  of  framing  we  desire  to  use.  If  we 
want  a  wide  or  elaborate  frame  our 
mount  must  be  studiously  simple;  if  we 
are  content  with  a  narrow  and  simple 
moulding,  or  a  passe-partout,  we  may  be 
elaborate  in  our  mount ;  but  we  must  not 
be  elaborate  in  both  mount  and  frame, 
else  we  shall  reduce  our  picture  to  the 
lowest  value  of  all,  instead  of  its  having 
the  greatest. 

Our  first  step  is  to  decide  on  the  color 
and  texture  of  the  final,  the  bottom  sheet ; 
this  must  be  of  a  tone  that  will  best  show 
off  the  main  effect  of  the  picture.  And 
here  our  first  difficulty  arises,  in  the  fact 
that  our  print  will  most  likely  not  have 
all  its  sides  of  the  same  depth  of  color. 
If  it  is  a  portrait  study,  we  may  have  the 
sitter's  light  dress  at  the  bottom  and  a 
dark  background  at  the  top;  if  it  is  a 
landscape,  we  shall  perhaps  have  a  heavy 
foreground  at  the  bottom  and  a  light  sky 
at  the  top;  and  the  color  of  the  mount 
that  will  suit  one  may  injure  the  other. 
We  must  therefore  choose  a  tint  that  will 
sufficiently  enrich  our  dark  portion,  but 
not  ruin  the  values  of  the  lighter  portion 
of  the  picture.  If  our  mount  is  to  con- 
sist of  only  two  pieces,  it  will  be  easiest 
to  do  this,  by  the  first  layer  being  so 
chosen  as  to  just  detach  the  print  from 
the  main  mount,  and  help  the  values  of 
both  it  and  the  print.  In  the  case  of  so 
simple  a  mount  as  two  layers  only,  the 
first  one   may  be  an\thing    from    one- 
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eighth  to  half  an  inch.  But  if  we  are 
to  use  three  and  more  pieces,  then  the 
first  layer  is  best  kept  to  one-eighth  or 
less ;  it  will  otherwise  usurp  too  much  at- 
tention. 

Supposing  that  our  subject  is  a  por- 
trait against  a  rich  dark  background,  I 
would  suggest  first  trying  a  light  bottom 
mount,  though  at  first  this  may  seem 
wrong,  for  a  dark  subject  or  background 
seems  naturally  to  call  for  a  dark  mount 
to  relieve  it.  But  you  will  find  that  very 
often  a  dark  mount  will  rob  your  back- 
ground of  its  depth  and  richness;  and 
that  a  suitable  light  mount  will  enrich  it 
and  give  it  new  value.  And  here  comes 
in  the  advantage  of  using  three  or  more 
layers;  there  is  a  certain  shock  to  the 
eye  in  a  dark  background  coming  direct- 
ly on  to  a  light  mount,  it  looks  too  cut 
out,  or  cut  off ;  but  if  this  is  bridged  over 
by  suitably-toned  intermediate  papers, 
the  shock  is  not  felt.  A  case  may  occur 
where  a  light  background  must  be  kept 
as  light  as  possible,  and  then  a  dark 
mount  is  best.  All  schemes  of  mounts 
should  be  designed  to  the  end  of  increas- 
ing whatever  may  be  the  dominant*  or 
characteristic  note  of  the  picture.  But 
it  may  often  happen  that  the  success  of 
a  portrait  goes  largely  with  our  keeping 
its  background  to  its  fullest  value. 

The  width  of  the  various  pieces  of 
paper  used  are,  of  course  determinable 
solely  by  the  worker's  taste  and  skill  in 
design.  The  only  method  of  gaining 
success  is  the  old  one  of  trial  and  error ; 
plus  infinite  patience ;  plus  the  refusal  of 
everything  that  is  not  absolutely  satisfy- 
ing to  one's  most  critical  judgment;  and 
plus  an  ample  supply  of  papers  to  work 
with. 

Before  considering  the  methods  of 
choosing  and  using  the  various  tints  and 
widths  of  papers,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  as  to  color.  No  color  should  be 
selected  or  used  that  will  have  a  final 


effect  of  color  as  color.  If  we  do  we 
shall  inevitably  spoil  or  vulgarize  our 
print  and  only  achieve  a  garish,  inartistic 
effect.  Ours  is  a  monochrome  art,  and 
we  must  beware  how  we  endeavor  to  en- 
rich it  by  means  of  color  in  our  mounts. 
The  tints  of  our  papers  must  be  such 
that  they  are  felt  only  as  low-toned 
washes,  or  narrow  dividing  lines;  their 
color  must  not  be  felt  in  and  for  itself, 
but  only  as  a  differentiating  something  to 
what  is  on  each  side  of  it. 

To  turn  from  the  theoretical  to  the 
practical.  I  find  it  a  good  method,  to 
save  time  when  selecting  tints,  to  go 
through  one's  stock  and  cut  a  small 
piece,  say  7x5,  from  each  paper ;  I  then 
true  up  each  corner,  and  sort  them  into 
lights  and  darks,  etc.  These  form  a  sort 
of  palette  of  tints  and  can  be  very  readi- 
ly chosen  from  as  we  proceed.  Suppose 
we  have  decided  that  our  mount  shall  be 
made  up  of  these  cold  blues;  I  choose 
what  I  think  will  be  best  as  a  first  layer, 
and  put  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the 
print  into  position  on  it,  showing  the 
exact  margin  to  be  used.  Holding  them 
together  in  the  left  hand,  I  pick  up  the 
next  chosen  tint  and  place  it  behind  the 
first  two.  Holding  them  out  at  arm's 
length  I  try  the  effect  of  various  widths ; 
when  satisfied  I  place  the  next  tint  be- 
hind them  and  again  test  the  whole;  if 
satisfied  I  place  them  on  the  final  sheet, 
and  as  near  as  possible  the  proper  posi- 
tion on  it  with  the  left  hand  grasping  the 
whole.  Holding  all  up  at  arm's  length 
and  in  an  even  light,  the  entire  effect  (as 
regards  the  top  of  the  print,  at  any  rate) 
can  be  judged. 

When  at  last  satisfied  with  my  experi- 
mental mount,  I  lay  the  collection  care- 
fully down  where  it  cannot  be  disturbed ; 
indeed,  sometimes  I  measure  and  note  the 
various  widths  and  papers;  for  it  is  ag- 
gravating if  they  should  get  dislocated 
and  one  has  to  do  all  the  experimenting 
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over  again.  It  is  now  easy  to  pick  out 
from  stock  a  sheet  of  each  of  the  papers 
to  be  used;  and  though  I  urge  the  ad- 
visability of  being  liberal  in  the  size  of 
the  pieces  to  be  cut  from,  a  wise  economy 
will  lead  us  to  look  among  our  cut  pieces 
rather  than  always  to  cut  from  a  whole 
sheet. 

Before  sticking  our  print  on  its  first 
paper,  it  is  imperative  to  see  that  it  is 
truly  squared  up.  The  least  error  will 
be  so  magnified  with  each  successive 
piece  of  paper  as  to  lead  to  an  almost 
unbelievable  result.  Each  layer  may  be 
measured  and  cut  with  scrupulous  ac- 
curacy, but  any  initial  error  in  the  print 
itself  being  out  of  square  will  throw  all 
out  and  lead  to  a  quite  absurd  amount  of 
error  at  the  end.  Placing  the  print  on 
its  first  sheet  I  attach  it  by  a  small  dab 
of  paste  at  the  top  right-hand  corner 
only,  and  only  at  this  one  corner  for  this 
reason ;  it  is  best  to  use  as  thin  papers  as 
possible  to  keep  our  mount  reasonable  in 
bulk,  but  thin  papers,  especially  if  of  a 
soft  and  absorbent  kind,  cockle  so  easily 
as  to  make  this  multiple  mounting  very 
difficult  to  keep  neat  and  workmanlike- 
looking.  If  we  attach  by  this  one  corner 
only  at  first,  and  paste  the  other,  the  top 
left-hand  corner,  where  all  the  papers 
are  in  position,  it  will  materially  lessen 
the  risk  of  cockling,  as  each  paper  can 
be  put  perfectly  straight  with  an  equal 
pressure  over  all,  and  the  risk  of  uneven 
tension  being  set  up  is  more  easily  avoid- 
ed. It  is  also  as  well  to  use  the  mount- 
ant  as  dry  as  may  be. 

We  have  so  far  only  attached  our 
print  to  its  first  paper ;  we  have  now  to 
trim  that  to  its  required  margin.  This 
I  prefer  to  do  by  the  guillotine  cutter. 
A  knife  on  zinc  or  glass,  leaves  an  un- 
desirable edge  or  burr  to  the  paper,  very 
often  quite  spoiling  the  effect  of  the 
mount  when  seen  in  oblique  lighting. 
The  burr  may  be  taken  off  by  rubbing 


down  with  an  ivory  paper  knife,  or  the 
thumbnail,  but  on  some  papers  that 
leaves  a  shiny  surface  that  ruins  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  mount. 

Unless  we  are  gifted  with  a  very  ac- 
curate eye,  it  is  best  to  mark  the  width 
to  be  cut  away.  I  use  a  hard  retouching 
pencil,  and  with  it  make  a  small  dent  on 
each  side,  top  and  bottom,  where  I  want 
to  cut.  Placing  this  on  the  guillotine 
cutting  board,  I  make  these  dents  come 
accurately  at  the  cutting  edge  by  denting 
the  paper  with  the  thumb  just  behind  the 
pencil  mark,  so  that  1/  will  be  just  cut 
oflF.  This  will  ensure  perfect  straight- 
ness,  and  by  placing  a  steel  straight- 
edge over  the  paper  close  to  the  cutting 
t(\g^  the  paper  will  not  buckle  as  the 
blade  comes  down  along  it,  however  thin 
the  paper  may  be,  or  even  if  not  quite 
dry,  though  the  latter  is  a  very  unadvis- 
able  thing  to  risk. 

As  regards  cleanly  cut  edges,  etc.,  all 
workers  have  their  predilections ;  mine  is 
for  neatness,  precision,  and  high  finish, 
when  I  can  attain  to  them.  But  this  is 
not,  I  think,  inconsistent  with  artistic 
breadth ;  it  should  not  merely  connote 
finnicking  or  niggling  work,  undue  sense 
of  detail,  etc.  Breadth  of  impression 
need  not  infer  slovenliness  of  technique. 
One  sometimes  sees  the  affectation  of  a 
roughly  torn  edge  to  either — or  both — 
the  print  and  the  mounting  paper.  This 
is  done,  I  suppose,  to  imitate  the  deckle- 
edge  naturally  given  by  a  hand-made 
paper.  But  such  an  edge  deceives  no- 
body; and  why  imitate?  why  not  be 
content  with  the  natural  condition  of  the 
paper  we  are  using?  These  methods 
never  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture 
to  me,  but  rather  detract  from  it.  Pic- 
ture, mount,  and  frame,  should  make  a 
harmonious  whole,  with  no  disturbing 
elements  in  it. 

When  narrow  spaces  are  ruled  in,  en- 
closed by  very  fine  lines,    the    various 
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spaces  must  never  be  exactly  repeated, 
as  this  gives  a  dull  sense  of  monotony; 
it  is  mere  meaningless  repetition  with  no 
effort  at  design;  but  if  the  spaces  are 
nicely  contrasted,  variety  of  effect  will 
be  gained,  and  a  sense  of  design  given. 
A  close  approximation  to  a  faint  wash  of 
color  may  be  gained  by  making  a  very 
slight  change  of  tint,  one  grey,  for  ex- 
ample, being  followed  by  a  very  slightly 
darker  or  lighter  one;  or  by  using  the 
same  tint  again,  but  enclosing  it  by  very 
narrow  lines,  dark  or  light,  by  which  the 
color  between  them  is  heightened  or  low- 
ered, as  may  be  desired. 

The  choice  of  successive  tints  for  eith- 
er lines  or  spaces,  must  be  carefully 
made  so  that  they  do  not  in  any  way 
alter  a  tone  value  or  effect.  A  too  light 
tone  will  very  perceptibly  darken  an- 
other light  one;  while  a  too  dark  tone 
may  unduly  lighten  the  one  we  have  al- 
ready chosen  as  the  only  possible  one 
at  that  stage.  Colors  that  one  would 
not  think  could  go  together,  may,  when 
used  in  such  moderation  as  very  narrow 
lines  or  very  narrow  spaces,  prove  quite 
acceptable;  therefore  do  not  too  readily 
give  up  a  strong  color,  not  till  it  has 
been  tried  in  very  narrow  lines,  etc. 

When  choosing  grey  papers,  avoid  the 
cold  steely  sort ;  they  are  too  difficult  to 
use,  except,  and  that  rarely,  with  special 
shades  of  blues;  with  any  other  tints 
they  seem  to  get  too  pinkish,  or  too  blue, 
and  are  quite  impossible.  It  is  the  neu- 
tral range  of  tints  we  shall  find  most 
useful.  In  browns,  avoid  the  hot  or  yel- 
lowish sorts;  they  work  up  too  sugges- 
tive of  mere  color. 

Sometimes  a  darkish  line  is  needed 
round  a  print,  not  close  to,  or  next  it,  but 
just  enough  away  to  give  the  feeling  of 
being  close  up.  If  actually  next  the  print 
it  would  not  have  the  frame  effect  de- 
sired; it  is  got  by  cutting  the  first  layer 
to,  say,  one-eighth  or  three-sixteenths 
and  then  using  a  fine  dark  line,  and  then 


repeating  the  first  paper  to  whatever 
width  may  be  desired  for  the  next  space. 
If  we  repeat  the  idea  as  the  outer  border 
it  will  be  best  to  make  the  line  much 
broader,  say  one-eighth  instead  of  the  fine 
line  we  first  used.  This  will  vary  the 
effect  while  having  the  value  of  repeti- 
tion, and  make  a  simple  design  but  of 
very  good  form.  Also  note  that  if  this 
outer  dark  line  came  directly  on  the 
light  basal  mount,  it  would  be  a  little 
abrupt  in  effect,  and  it  is  much  improved 
by  the  softening  down  the  outer  pale 
grey  line  gives. 

One  great  objection  to  this  multiple 
system  of  mounting  is  that  when  prints 
accumulate  and  a  pile  is  made,  they  can- 
not lie  flat;  they  are  all  so  much  thicker  in 
the  middle  than  at  the  sides  that  the  pile 
is  a  very  unsightly  and  unhandy  one, 
either  in  a  drawer,  cupboard,  or  port- 
folio. One  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is 
to  keep  the  mount  as  simple  as  possible, 
using  the  fewest  number  of  papers  that 
one  can,  and  then  to  use  the  last  layer 
but  one,  untrimmed.  If  we  then  treat 
the  very  last  sheet  a  cut-out  mount,  cut- 
ting the  opening  in  it  so  as  to  show  ex- 
actly the  desired  proportion  of  the  last 
but  one,  which  we  left  untrimmed  for 
this  purpose,  and  then  lay  the  whole 
down  on  cardboard,  the  cut-out,  especial- 
ly if  we  can  get  its  tint  in  a  quite  thick 
paper  or  thin  board,  will  largely  allow  for 
the  thickness  of  the  papers  inside  it,  and 
a  pile  of  such  mounts  will  be  found  to 
lie  quite  flat.  I  find  it  best,  when  using 
this  method,  to  paste  the  untrimmed 
sheet  on  to  the  cardboard  foundation, 
lay  the  cut-out  sheet  on  it,  and  then  ad- 
just the  print  and  its  mounting  papers  in 
position  in  the  opening,  all  having  been 
very  scrupulously  measured  and  sqitared 
up  first.  The  truing  up  is  more  es- 
sential at  every  step  in  this  method  than 
in  any  other,  as  the  cut-out  sheet  when 
finally  put  into  position  reveals  errors  in 
a  most  cruel  fashion. 
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ON  SUN5HINL  LFFLCTS. 


'  S  soon  as  the  possessor  of 
a  camera  has  got  over 
the  first  fever  of  snap- 
shooting at  anything  and 
everything,  more  or  less 
indiscriminately,  and  is  settling  down  to 
a  more  observant  and  selective  method 
of  work,  one  of  the  first  eflFects  he  is 
likely  to  try  for  is  that  of  sunlight.  This 
is  quite  natural,  seeing  that  the  differ- 
ence which  bright  sunlight  makes  to  a 
scene  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in 
dull  diffused  light  is  a  difference  that  is 
often  quite  startling.  Therefore,  natur- 
ally enough,  it  is  an  effect  which  attracts 
the  attention,  and  the  photographer  at 
once  tries  his  *prentice  hand;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  he  is  woefully  disap- 
pointed with  his  results. 

Therefore  it  may  not  be  inopportune 
at  this  season  of  the  year  to  offer  a  few 
hints  for  lines  of  thoughts  as  well  as 
lines  of  action  in  the  study  of  sunshine. 
The  following  homely  experiment  will 
impress  the  matter  on  the  reader's  mind : 

AN    EXPERIMENT. 

On  a  table  we  spread  a  large  sheet 
of  white  paper,  or,  failing  that,  a  smooth 
white  tablecloth.  We  take  white  because 
it  will  thus  be  easier  to  note  differences 
of  light  and  shade.  The  table,  of  course, 
represents  the  earth  or  ground.  Next 
we  require  a  sun  or  small  source  of  strong 
light.  For  this  we  may  employ  a  lamp, 
gas,  or  candle  flame — ^this  is  used  without 
any  shade  or  diffusing  screen.  We  can 
use  a  cigar-box,  a  book  put  on  edge, 
or  any  other  object  having  well  defined 
(and  preferably  straight)  edges.  It  is 
the  work  of  but  a  moment  so  to  arrange 
the  light  and  object  as  to  get  a  cast 
shadow  on  the  white  paper  ground. 


We  thus  reproduce  the  effect  of  bright 
unclouded  sunlight  in  its  simplest  es- 
sentials. The  fact  that  the  candle  flame 
is  many  millions  of  times  less  strong 
than  the  sun  is  only  a  difference  of  de- 
gree. But  we  must  have  one  thing  more 
— vis.,  something  which  corresponds  to  a 
bank  of  clouds  or  vapor,  or  other  means 
of  diffusing  the  light,  so  that  we  may 
compare  our  home-made  sunlight  with 
the  diffused  daylight  of  a  cloudy  day. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  just  as  well  to  remind 
our  younger  readers  that  during  daylight 
hours — i.e.,  between  the  hours  of  sunrise 
and  sunset  by  the  calendar — the  sun  is 
ahvays  shining,  though  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  realize  that  fact  at  midday  in  a 
London  fog. 

DIFFUSED  LIGHT. 

We  can  easily  represent  the  diffusing 
effect  of  clouds  by  interposing  between 
our  lamp  flame  and  table  scenery  a  sheet 
of  thin  tissue  paper  or  tracing  paper. 
For  less  obscuring  effect  we  can  use  a 
sheet  of  tissue  paper  which  has  been 
rubbed  over  with  a  trace  of  oil. 

The  effect  of  haze  and  direct  sunlight 
can  be  very  closely  imitated  with  the  aid 
of  a  friend  who  can  puff  a  little  smoke 
from  a  pipe  or  cigarette  from  some  little 
distance,  so  that  a  cloud  of  smoke-dust 
particles  passes  between  the  light  and  the 
object  casting  the  shadow. 

SOME    CONCLUSIONS. 

Now  with  these  simple  models  we  may 
learn  the  following  facts: — (i)  A  shad- 
ow is  of  a  negative  character — i.e.,  it  is 
absence  of  light.  The  object  casting  the 
shadow  stops  or  blocks  or  cuts  off  the 
light.  (2)  The  smaller  the  size  of  the 
illuminant  the  sharper  the  edge  of  the 
cast  shadow.  Although  the  sun  is  a  very 
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big  body,  yet  it  is  so  far  away  that  a 
threepenny-piece  held  at  arm's  length 
from  the  eye  is  large  enough  to  hide  the 
sun's  disc.  The  sun  and  moon  are  vast- 
ly different  in  size,  yet  in  an  eclipse  one 
just  about  fits  the  other  as  regards  size, 
owing  to  their  different  distances  from  us. 
(3)  The  edge  of  a  shadow  is  sharpest 
where  the  distance  between  the  casting 
body  and  receiving  surface  are  nearest. 
For  instance,  in  S.  G.  Kimber's  picture 
of  the  sunlit  archway  on  the  line  of  cast 
shadow  nearest  to  us  on  the  roadway  is 
sharpest  where  the  object  rests  on  the 
ground,  and  the  edge  is  softest  where  it 
runs  down  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  pic- 
ture. (4)  Theoretically,  with  our  candle- 
flame  and  cigar-box,  our  shadow  being 
absence  of  light  ought  to  be  quite  black. 
So  it  would  be  if  the  walls  of  the  room 
and  everything  in  it  were  dead  black  so 


as  to  reflect  no  light ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  ever>'thing  in  Nature  does  reflect 
some  of  the  light  which  falls  on  it. 

(5)  In  the  absence  of  direct  sun  (or 
lamp)  light  there  is  a  more  marked  scat- 
tered-reflected light  effect,  and  the  scat- 
tering-diffusing medium  of  clouds,  etc., 
reduces  the  in>tensity  of  the  parts  towards 
the  light.  This  we  can  easily  verify  by 
the  aid  of  our  greasy  paper  by  interpos- 
ing it  between  the  light  and  the  object. 
(6)  At  night,  when  the  air  is  clear  and 
fogless  and  sky  dark,  we  get  with  a  soli- 
tary arc  lamp  some  sort  of  idea  of  the 
extremes  of  light  and  shade,  such  as 
probably  would  exist  in  bright  sunlight 
if  our  atmosphere  were  entirely  free 
from  scattering  particles,  dust,  etc.  But 
this  effect  must  be  avoided  if  luminous 
sunlight  is  to  be  suggested. — Photo- 
graphic  News, 


LINE  AND  TONL. 

BY  WILL  CADBY. 


'N  our  early  photographic 
years  how  keen  we  are  on 
line!  So  pleased  that  we 
have  discovered  a  means 
of  drawing,  so  interested 
that  our  camera  will  faithfully  produce 
the  arrangement  of  lines  we  see,  and 
which  we  choose  to  set  it  as  a  task. 

Simple  sweeping  lines,  intricate  com- 
plicaited  lines,  restful  broad  lines,  or 
minute  delicate  lines,  all  are  possible  to 
the  camera ;  and  with  so  much  scope,  we 
feel  there  is  hardly  more  interest  desir- 
able than  the  study  of  composition 
through  line. 

But  fascinating  as  "line''  is,  there  is  a 
still  more  absorbing  study — namely, 
"tone."  When  we  arrive  at  the  stage 
of  appreciating  and  enjoying  tone,   we 


feel  paint  can  hardly  give  us  more;  in 
fact,  some  enthusiasts  for  tone  feel  it  to 
be  so  subtle  and  distractingly  fascinating 
that  color,  after  it,  seems  almost  crude. 
Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  photograph- 
ers are  generally  the  harshest  critics  at 
the  Royal  Academy  show. 

"But  how  can  we  learn  about  line  and 
tone?"  the  beginner  may  ask.  "View- 
finders  don't  teach  us  anything  about 
line,  and  actinometers  don't  help  us  with 
tone."  And  there  is  the  tale  of  the  ig- 
noramus who  remarked  that  line  and 
tone  were,  after  all,  a  mere  matter  of 
taste. 

That  this  is  not  so  we  know,  for  to 
succeed  with  line  our  composition*  must 
be  harmonious  and  correct,  which  is  pos- 
sible  even   to   the    most    original    and 
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bizarre.  The  same  can  be  said  about 
tone.  One  must  feel  the  values  are  true 
and  the  light  and  shade  real,  however 
eccentric  the  juxtaposition  of  tones  may 
be.  The  beginner  may  think  a  view- 
finder  will  not  help;  but  if  he  use  it  to 
study  composition,  it  will.  Quite  apart 
from  his  camera,  he  can  train  his  eyes 
to  notice  what  will  compose,  what  lines 
are  worth  reproducing,  and  the  way  it 
would  be  best  to  go  about  it.  When  once 
he  is  bitten  with  the  craze  for  line,  he 
will  interest  himself  in  every  picture  he 
comes  across,  he  will  analyze  its  com- 
position and  arrangement,  often  critical- 
ly seeing  possible  improvements:  in  fact, 
he  will  be  unconsciously  studying  line 
all  day  long. 

And  the  same  with  tone,  only  here  the 


actinometer  is  decidedly  helpful,  for  to 
get  tone  in  photography  depends  very 
much  on  exposure.  A  snapshot  can  g^ve 
most  exquisite  renderings  of  light  and 
shade,  but — and  here  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  matter — it  must  be  fully  exposed. 
It  is  easier  to  get  a  good  exposure  in- 
doors, for  if  one  must  err,  let  it  be  on 
the  side  of  over-exposure,  which  is  not 
the  fault  of  snapshots;  besides,  one  can 
obtain  subtler  shades  of  tone  in  por- 
traiture with  a  good  indoor  light.  But 
as  well  as  exposure,  the  gentle  negative 
that  is  to  give  us  its  wonderful  render- 
ing of  tones  needs  careful  development. 
It  is  more  easily  obtained  with  a  diluted 
developer,  for  we  must  remember  that 
we  shall  never  achieve  the  mysterious, 
subtle  beauty  of  tone  in  a  harsh  negative. 
— Amateur  Photographer. 
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Editorial  Notes 
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HE  amateur  of  some  years 
standing  is  a  bit  apt  to 
look  askance,  at  new 
methods  for  producing 
results,  particularly  if 
such  methods  are  revolutionary  in 
character. 

Still  you  cannot  blame  him  so  much 
after  all,  as  he  has  been  bitten  so  many 
times  by  the  productions  of  fly-by- 
night  manufacturers,  whose  prospectuses 
promised  such  glowing  results  that  fail- 
ed utterly  to  materialize  in  the  goods 
themselves. 

We  have  had  color-photography 
schemes  galore  that  promised  everything 
and  produced  nothing.  We  had  all  sorts 
of  make-shift  devices  for  daylight  de- 
velopment. We  have  been  offered  chemi- 
cal preparations  that  would  do  everything 
from  developing  plates  to  toning  prints. 
With  all  this  past  sad  experience,  we 
should  not  become  discouraged,  nor  fail 
to  try  the  new  things  as  they  come 
along. 

Fortunately  for  us,  most  of  the  goods 
needed  by  the  amateur  are  now  produced 
by  concerns  with  first  class  reputations 
and  years  of  experience  behind  them, 
and  who  could  not  afford  to  market  any 


goods  other  than  of  a  first  class  quality. 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  at  last 
we  have  a  process  for  color  photography 
that  will  afford  pictures  in  true  colors, 
we  have  convenient  and  most  practical 
devices  for  the  daylight  development  of 
both  plates  and  film. 

Practically  every  photographic  pro- 
duct in  use  to-day  is  of  an  exceedingly 
high  standard,  and  in  practically  all  cases 
of  failure,  the  cause  may  be  traced  to 
manipulation  rather  than  to  a  defect  in 
manufacture.  For  these  reasons,  it  be- 
comes us  who  have  become  *'a  bit  set  in 
our  ways'*  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  these  new  things, 
and  not  cling  to  antiquated  methods. 

What  is  the  use  of  spending  hours  in 
a  stuffy  darkroom  when  the  tank  will  do 
the  work  better  than  we  can,  and  allow 
us  to  spend  that  time  at  leisure  or  doing 
other  necessary  things. 

Not  many  of  us  would  indulge  in  ama- 
teur picture  making  if  we  had  to  coat 
our  own  plates  or  fume  our  own 
papers  as  in  the  old  albumen  days.  Be 
progressive  and  up-to-date.  You  are  in 
business,  why  not  apply  the  same  to 
your  recreations. 
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TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


Developer  for  Overexposure,  by  Dr.  C   Sluer- 
enberg. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  developers 
do  not  yield  good  results  in  the  case  of 
over-exposure.  The  tendency  is  always 
toward  flatness,  especially  is  this  true 
of  the  rapid  developers.  Hydrochinone 
has  always  been  an  old  standby  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  but  occasionally  it  will  cause 
a  fogging  if  much  bromide  is  added. 
The  author  found  that  combining  edinol 
with  hydrochinone  the  plates  even  with 
long  development  remained  free  from 
fog  or  stain.  The  following  formula  is 
said  to  give  the  best  results. 

English.  Metric. 

i6  ozs.               Water  500  c.c. 

2^3  ozs.       Sodium  sulphite  70.0 

I  oz.      Sodium  carbonate  35.0 

75  grains       Hydrochinone  5.0 

60  grains              Edinol  4.0 

45  grains    Potassium  bromide  3.0 

— Das  Atelier  des  Photo graphen,  Vol 
13,  Xo.  3,  1906. 


Intensifying  Bromide  Prints. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  bromide 
prints  can  be  intensified.  The  fixing  and 
washing  must  be  done  with  greater  care 
than  in  the  case  of  plates.  If  the  prints 
are  to  be  intensified  as  much  as  possible 
they  should  be  left  in  the  whitening  solu- 
tion until  the  image  has  disappeared, 
but  if  only  a  partial  intensification  is  re- 
quired, the  action  should  only  be  con- 
tinued until  the  lighter  parts  of  the  im- 
age have  disappeared.  The  following  is 
the  bleaching  solution: 

English.  Metric. 

10  ozs.  Water  300  c.c. 

60  grains  Mercuric  chloride        4.0 

60  grains  Potassium  bromide       4.0 


After  the  print  has  become  white  it 
should  be  washed  for  a  short  time  and  de- 
veloped with  two  per  cent,  ammonium 
hydroxide  and  rinsed  again.  The  color 
ranges  from  a  deep  brown  black  to  black. 
To  insure  success  the  high  lights  should 
be  kept  clear. — Photo graphischeChronik, 
Xo.  103,  Dec.  '07. 


The  Protection  of  Lantern  Slides,  by  Maurice 
Remond. 

Slides  which  contain  traces  of  mois- 
ture have  a  tendency  to  fade  when  sub- 
jected to  the  heat  of  the  lantern.  The 
slides  should  therefore  be  varnished 
after  first  heating  slightly  to  remove  all 
moisture..  The  following  two  formulas 
are  very  good  for  slides  or  negatives 
(on  glass)  as  they  can  be  applied  cold 
and  dry  rapidly. 

English.  Metric. 

25  grains  Celluloid  2.0 

5  ozs.  Amyl    acetate  200.C.C. 

or 

2]/^  ozs.  Amyl  acetate  70C.C. 

2yz  ozs.  Benzole  70C.C. 

I      oz.  Acetone  35  c.c. 

30      grains  Guncotton  2.0 

These  varnishes  are  best  applied  by 
flowing. — Photo graphische  Mitteilungen, 
Vol.  43,  No.  16,  1906.  Bulletin  Societe 
Fraticaise  No.  10. 


Coloring  Lantern  Slides. 
Occasionally  some  difficirity  will  be 
found  in  coloring  lantern  slides  to  get 
the  color  to  properly  flow  and  stay  where 
it  is  wanted.  According  to  Silas  the 
plates  are  first  placed  in  a  weak  formaline 
solution  and  then  dried.  After  drying 
they  are  flowed  with  filtered  albumen 
containing  a   few   drops   of  ammonium 
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hydroxide.  The  colors  should  be  ground 
with  gum  arable  solution  made  by  dis- 
solving 15.0  gms.  (J4  oz.)  of  gum  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water  to  which  is  added 
six  to  eight  drops  of  glycerine  and  a 
small  piece  of  camphor.  This  mixture  is 
then  strained  through  muslin. — Photo- 
graphische  Rundschau,  Vol.  22,  No.  2, 
1908. 


Imitating  Carbon   Prints  with  Bromide  Paper, 
by  A.  H.  Dunning. 

Bromide  prints  can  be  gfiven  an  agree- 
able reddish  color  closely  resembling 
carbon  prints  by  first  sulphide  toning  to 
a  brown  color.  The  prints  are  then 
placed  in  the  following  solution  until 
they  assume  the  required  color. 

English.  Metric. 

33  ozs.                        Water  1000  c.c. 

45  grs.      Ammonium  sulphocyanide  3.0 

I  oz.       Gold  chloride  1%  solution  30  c.c 

— Photo  Revue,  '07,  page  128,  Deutsche 
Photographcn  Zeitung,  Vol.  32,  No.  2, 
1908. 


A  New  Support  for  Carbon  Prints. 

Old   or   spoiled   bromide,   gaslight   or 
printing   out   papers   which    cannot    be 


used  for  the  purpose  they  were  intended 
need  not  be  thrown  away.  These  papers 
make  very  good  supports  for  single 
transfer  carbon  prints.  Unexposed 
paper  should  be  fixed  and  hardened  in 
formaline  solution  i — 10  for  fifteen 
minutes,  washed  and  dried.  In  case  of 
developed  prints  the  image  may  be  re- 
moved with  some  reducing  agent  like 
potassium  ferricyanide  and  "hypo"  and 
hardened. — Die  Photographic,  Vol.  12, 
No.  II,  '07. 


A  Rapid  Fixing  Bath. 


It  has  been  found  that  ammonium 
thiosulphate  fixes  more  rapidly  than 
"hypo."  A  German  firm  has  placed  a 
fixing  salt  mixture  on  the  market  which 
is  supposed  to  contain  ammonium  thio- 
sulphate. The  photographer  may  easily 
prepare  his  own  by  the  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing formula: 

English.  Metric. 

3Z      ozs.  Water  1000  c.c. 

8      ozs.  "Hypo"  250.0 

•  zVz  ozs.  Ammonium  chloride    loo.o 

— Photographiscke  Chronik,  No.  5,  Jan., 
'08. 


CONCLRNING  GRADATION.    AN  LLLMLNTARY  ARTICLE. 

BY  C.  L.  BOND. 


RADATION  is  a  word  de- 
rived from  the  Latin 
gradus,  a  step;  and  the 
term  as  applied  to  a  photo- 
graph means  the  series  of 
steps  of  successive  tones  or  shades  that 
intervene  between  the  highest  light  and 
the  deepest  shadow.  Gradation  in 
photography  plays  a  very  much  more  im- 
portant part  than  the  beginner  might 
think. 

Examples  to  show  the  force  of  what 


follows  may  be  selected  by  any  reader 
from  amongst  his  own  prints,  I  have  no 
doubt;  and  if  those  who  care  to  follow 
this  article  will  look  through  their  al- 
bums or  portfolios  they  will  doubtless 
get  a  clearer  grasp  of  the  meaning  of 
gradation,  and  of  the  absolute  import- 
ance of  good  gradation  to  successful  pic- 
torial work.  One  print  may  be  found 
with  the  brightest  high  light  as  white  as 
the  paper  can  be  made,  while  the  deep 
shadows  are  of  full  depth.     Such  a  print 
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would  be  called  "plucky"  or  "sparkling," 
and  is  what  niany  a  beginner  finds  it  hard 
to  get,  and  is  very  pleased  when  he  does 
obtain  it.  But  if  we  come  to  look  at  the 
intermediate  shades,  we  shall  find  very 
likely  that  they  are  almost  all  wanting. 

There  must  be  some  little  gradation, 
even  in  the  worst  of  these  plucky  prints, 
but  there  may  be  surprisingly  little.  It 
will  be  wanting  almost  always  for  rea- 
sons which  need  not  trouble  us  at  the 
moment,  in  the  tones  that  should  come 
nearest  the  deep  shadows  in  point  of 
depth.  Thus,  the  sky  in  a  landscape  may 
be  very  effective,  the  different  clouds  be- 
ing shown  by  different  shades  of  light 
half-tone,  the  brightest  parts  being  quite 
white.  But  when  we  come  to  the  land- 
scape itself,  there  is  a  long  gap  without 
any  grades  or  steps  of  tone  at  all,  and 
then  we  come  plump  on  some  very  dark 
masses  of  tone,  with  perhaps  just  a  sug- 
gestion of  detail,  but  little  more.  We 
have  got  the  extremes  of  contrast,  we 
have  got  a  bright  print,  but  the  middle 
is  wanting.  However  pleased  we  may 
be  with  the  print  when  we  first  get  it, 
and  it  may  be  a  long  way  better  than  its 
predecessors,  a  time  will  very  soon  come, 
if  we  are  ever  going  to  be  any  good 
at  pictorial  photography  at  all,  when  we 
shall  realize  that  it  is  far,  far  from  what 
it  should  be.     Its  gradation  is  bad. 

Let  us  take  another  case,  also  a  land- 
scape. Here,  too,  the  very  highest  light 
is  represented  by  white  paper,  and  the 
deepest  shadow  by  the  darkest  tone  that 
the  paper  will  give.  This,  perhaps,  is 
a  hollow  under  a  tree  trunk  that  is  itself 
in  shade.  But  the  trunk  in  the  photo- 
graph is  distinctly  lighter  in  tone  than 
the  shadow  underneath  it,  and  its  up- 
per surface  that  the  light  falls  on  is 
lighter  still,  the  more  open  parts  of  the 
view  are  lighter  again,  and  the  distance 
in  its  turn  is  a  step  between  the  lightest 
parts   of   the    middle    distance    and    the 


darkest  tones  in  the  sky.  Moreover, 
each  of  these  parts  itself  contains  distinct 
differences  of  tone.  The  blades  of  grass, 
the  furrows  on  the  ploughed  field,  and 
the  shadows  cast  by  the  branches  are 
all  represented  by  distinct  differences  of 
tone.  Such  a  result  may  be  a  picture  or 
it  may  not — that  depends  on  the  presence 
or  absence  of  many  qualities  besides 
gradation — but  at  least  it  possesses  that 
most  important  one  of  good  gradation. 
It  will  be,  in  this  respect  at  least,  a  great 
deal  better  and  more  pleasing  than  the 
picture  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. 

Moreover,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a 
print  to  possess  good  gradation  and  be 
sparkling  or  plucky ;  the  qualities  are  not 
antagonistic,  although  they  are  distinct, 
and  are  obtained  by  distinct  methods.  A 
picture  may  be  bright  or  it  may  be  soft 
in  its  contrasts,  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  photographer,  and  it  may  in  either 
case  be  a  picture  as  well  as  a  photo- 
graph ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  a  picture  it  must 
at  least  have  good  gradation,  and  any- 
bne  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
best  pictures  at  a  photographic  exhibi- 
tion will  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that 
this  condition  is  fulfilled  by  every  one 
without  exception. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  grada- 
tion was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  the 
photograph  as  of  the  subject;  and  that 
if  the  steps  do  not  exist  in  the  subject, 
they  cannot  be  got  in  the  print.  Of 
course,  they  cannot ;  but  subjects  without 
good  gradation  are  not  at  all  common, 
or,  if  common,  are  not  likely  to  catch 
the  photographer's  eye  The  absence  of 
gradation  in  them  renders  them  less  at- 
tractive than  they  otherwise  would  be. 
Perhaps  this  can  be  made  plainer  by  an 
example.  Here  is  a  dark  archway  with 
a  glimpse  of  sunlit  houses  and  landscape 
beyond  it.  This  is  a  subject  which  is 
often  to  be  seen   in  exhibitions,  and   is 
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often  very  eflfective ;  yet  it  is  not  every- 
one of  such  subjects  that  succeeds.  If 
the  archway  is  quite  dark,  forming  a 
very  deep  shadow,  against  Which  comes 
the  bright  glimpse  beyond,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that,  pictorially  speaking,  it 
is  not  worth  the  exposure  of  a  plate. 
If  we  look  at  the  most  successful  of  such 
pictures,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  that 
the  heavy  foreground  shadows  are  not 
separated  from  the  high  lights  of  the 
landscape  by  a  complete  gap  in  the 
gradation,  but  that  there  is  a  full  range 
of  intermediate  tones.  By  this  is  not 
meant  that  these  tones  occupy  a  posi- 
tion in  the  composition  between  the  oth- 
ers, but  that  the  intermediate  tones  are 
present  in  the  picture.  The  high  lights 
may  be  brought  right  up  against  the  deep 
shadows — a  device  that  is  often  very  tell- 
ing— but  somewhere  in  the  picture  there 
must  be  that  intervening  gradation,  or 
there  will  be  a  feeling  that  something 
is  wanting.  It  may  be  accepted  that  in 
the  subjects  which  make  effective  pic- 
tures, the  gradation  is  sure  to  exist;  the 
photographer's  task,  amongst  other 
things,  is  to  see  that  he  does  not  lose  it. 

Gradation — good  gradation,  then — is  a 
quality  w^hich  we  must  get  in  the  sub- 
ject we  select,  and  must  certainly  pre- 
serve or  reproduce  in  the  photograph,  or 
it  will  fall  short  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant qualities  a  photograph  can  pos- 
sess.    Let  us  see  how  this  is  to  be  done. 

The  commonest  cause  of  poor  grada- 
tion in  a  photograph  is  incorrectexposure, 
especially  under-exposure.  If  we  refer 
again  to  the  defective  photograph  de- 
scribed in  the  third  paragraph  we  note 
that  the  gradation  in  the  sky  was  good — 
it  was  the  gradation  in  the  landscape  that 
was  defective,  and  the  lesson  to  be  learn- 
ed from  it  is  that  the  exposure  was  cor- 
rect enough  for  the  sky,  but  was  too  short 
for  the  landscape.     If  the  gradation  is 


poor  in  the  shadows  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
negative  has  not  been  sufficiently  ex- 
posed. It  is  no  reply  to  point  out  that 
there  is  detail  to  be  seen  in  those  shad- 
ows ;  detail  or  no  detail,  they  must  have 
gradation,  or  what  some  photographers 
call  "printing  value,"  for  the  photograph 
to  be  successful 

Gradation  is  often,  but  not  invariably 
improved  by  the  use  of  orthochromatic 
plates  and  a  suitable  screen ;  but  this  is  a 
little  beyond  the  scope  of  this  note.  It 
may  be  lost,  or  at  least  hidden,  by  over- 
development, making  the  negatives  too 
strong  for  the  printing  process  employed. 
It  may,  therefore,  we  see,  exist  in  a 
negative  and  yet  not  show  in  a  print. 
In  such  a  case,  there  are  several  plans 
that  may  be  adopted.  We  may  print  in 
a  strong  light,  which  helps  matters.  We 
may  reduce  the  negative  with  persul- 
phate, and  run  a  risk  of  spoiling  it  al- 
together. We  may  select  some  printing 
process  that  calls  for  a  stronger  nega- 
tive. Lastly,  we  may  cover  the  glass 
side  of  the  negative  with  tissue  paper, 
and  by  working  on  this  with  a  stump  or 
with  water  color  reduce  the  contrasts  by 
adding  density  to  the  shadows  or  by  cut- 
ting away  the  paper  from  the  highest 
lights.  By  reversing  this  process,  we  can 
increase  the  contrast  of  negatives  that 
are  too  flat.  Each  must  select  the 
method  of  accomplishing  what  is  want- 
ed in  the  way  which  appeals  to  him.  It 
is  more  than  half  the  battle  to  realize 
what  is  wanted. 

Remember,  good  gradation  by  itself 
will  not  make  a  picture  by  any  means; 
but  poor  gradation  by  itself  will  easily 
spoil  one.  Pluckiness  is  often  a  thing 
to  be  tried  for,  but  never  at  the  expense 
of  gradation.  Better,  far  better,  a  soft 
print  with  all  the  intermediate  steps 
present  than  a  bright  one  with  great 
gaps  in  the  series. — Photography. 
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AMATLUR5  AT  KINLMATOGRAPHY 


BY  SYLVANUS. 


R  fortunes  were  as  good 
as  made.  Already  we  saw 
visions,  and  dreamt  of 
motor  cars,  steam 
launches,  yachts,  trips  on 
the  Continent,  and  other  luxuries  per- 
taining to  the  millionaire.  It  seemed 
such  an  easy  matter  to  make  the  neces- 
sary cash  to  indulge  in  all  these  things. 
We  had  heard  that  there  was  a  great  de- 
mand for  really  good  films,  and  manu- 
facturers were  always  ready  to  allow  a 
good  royalty  on  all  films  accepted  and 
used  by  them.  All  we  had  to  do  was 
to  take  a  few  subjects,  then  sit  down 
and  pocket  the  royalties.  Of  course, 
there  would  be  the  initial  expenses,  but 
what  were  they  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  results.  So  wasting  no  time,  we 
set  to  work  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter cause.  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  we  possessed  enough  knowledge  of 
the  photographic  art  between  us  to 
photograph  a  brick  wall,  without  there 
being  an  absolute  necessity  to  label  the 
print,  so  enabling  the  observer  to  de- 
termine the  nature  of  the  subject  de- 
picted. 

Our  first  step  was  to  erect  a  stage  in 
the  back  garden,  and  this  was  put  up 
regardless  of  damage  to  the  flower  beds, 
for  what  were  a  few  flowers  compared 
with  the  great  issue  at  stake?  It  look- 
ed very  imposing  when  finished,  and 
quite  elated  our  spirits. 

We  bought  a  kinematograph  camera, 
and  some  hundreds  of  feet  of  film,  and 
then  came  the  all  important  question  of 
subjects.  This  had  appeared  a  simple 
matter  viewed  from  a  distance,  but 
brought  nearer  began  to  assume  a  dif- 
ferent   complexion.       Suggestion     after 


suggestion  was  made,  only  to  be  cast 
aside  as  impracticable  and  impossible. 
Up  to  that  time  we  had  all  imagined 
ourselves  to  be  possessed  of  a  normal 
share  of  brains  and  imagination,  but 
now  it  seemed  as  though  we  had  none. 
And  when  either  of  us  did  have  a  happy 
inspiration,  and  brought  out  as  we  fond- 
ly imagined  something  brilliant,  we  were 
invariably  squashed  by  the  remark  "Ah ! 
that's  been  done  already,"  or  "That 
wouldn't  do,  it's  too  silly." 

Subjects — ^they  haunted  our  dreams  by 
night  and  filled  our  thoughts  by  day. 
But  after  much  talk  and  also  quarrelling 
as  to  who  were  the  originators  of  the 
ideas,  we  hit  a  few  subjects  we  thought 
would  do  finely.  We  pressed  all  our 
friends  with  the  slightest  histrionic  talent 
into  our  service,  thought  out  all  details, 
and,  after  a  rehearsal  or  two,  it  only  re- 
mained to  actually  take  the  pictures.  But 
just  at  this  point  the  feminine  member  of 
the  community  realized  what  it  would 
mean  to  her  furniture  and  all  the  little 
household  trifles  so  dear  to  the  feminine 
mind.  She  raised  her  voice  in  indignant 
protest,  but  it  was  drowned  in  the  chorus 
of  "mere  men,"  "But  you  are  going  to 
have  it  made  up  to  you  a  hundred-fold, 
so  be  sensible  and  don't  get  cross."  Re- 
assured by  these  words,  she  gave  way, 
and  watched  her  household  goods  being 
treated  in  the  most  ruthless  manner  with 
a  feeling  of  perfect  indifference. 

Everything  and  everybody  was  ready 
on  the  day  fixed  for  the  first  perform- 
ance, when  one  of  the  children,  taking 
part  in  the  picture,  spying  a  little  tin  box, 
and  being  curious,  as  children  are,  open- 
ed same,  with  the  result — 165  feet  of 
negative  film  exposed  and  spoilt. 
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This  was  vexing,  but  nothing  daunted, 
a  fresh  tin  was  brought  and  the  contents 
safely  placed  in  the  camera  this  time. 
The  crucial  moment  had  arrived,  our 
improvised  stage  manager  gave  the 
signal,  and  we  all  went  through  our 
various  parts  with  a  grim  determination 
to  do  it,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  When 
it  was  over,  there  was  a  chorus  of  voices 
protesting  that  he  or  she  was  quite  sure 
that  he  had  made  no  nidstake.  The  loud- 
est voice  of  all  was  that  of  the  operator, 
who  asserted  that  if  everyone  had  done 
their  duty  as  well  as  he  had,  the  whole 
affair  was  a  unqualified  success.  The 
film  was  taken  out  and  sent  off  to  be 
developed.  At  this  point  of  the  pro- 
ceedings one  member  of  the  community 
got  so  excited  that  he  went  to  the  length 
of  writing  to  the  Daily  Mail  inquiring 
their  prices  for  whole  page  advertise- 
ments. It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  re- 
strain our  impatience  before  the  positive 
film  could  possibly  arrive,  but  our  hopes 
and  expectations  received  a  cruel  shock 
when  we  received  a  letter  from  the  firm 
to  whom  we  had  entrusted  the  develop- 
ment, saying  there  was  nothing  whatever 
to  be  seen  on  the  film.  It  was  deafly 
evident  that  the  operator  had  omitted  to 
remove  the  cap  from  the  lens  whilst 
taking  the  picture.  As  may  be  imagined, 
the  unlucky  man  had  a  very  warm  time, 
and  was  not  allowed  to  forget  it  for 
many  months  after.  He  threw  the 
whole  matter  up,  saying  he  had  enough 
and   was  off  kinematography   for  ever- 


more. 


But  the  rest  of  the  party  were  still 
keen,  so  we  made  another  attempt.  Just 
as  we  were  starting  the  performance, 
everybody  yelled  out  instructions  to  re- 
move the  cap,  so  there  was  no  chance  of 
it  being  overlooked  this  time  We  now 
managed  to  obtain  a  partial  success,  for 
when  the  results  were  shown  upon  the 
screen,  there  certainly  was  plenty  of  ani- 
mation to  be  seen,  the  only  drawback 
being  that  it  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  shadowgraph  show  more  than  any- 
thing else,  the  result  of  under-exposure. 
Still  we  were  pleased,  for  we  had 
managed  to  accomplish  something,  and 
surely  next  time  everything  would  be 
all  right.  So  we  tried  again,  managing 
to  obtain  a  fairly  good  technical  result, 
but  when  seen  clearly  our  stage  perform- 
ance was  so  crude  and  amateurish  that 
no  manufacturer  would  look  at  it.  The 
sarcasm  and  biting  criticism  was  more 
than  we  could  stand,  and  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  kinematography  was 
not  in  our  line,  and  was  best  left  alone. 
We  made  no  further  attempt  to  make  our 
fortunes  in  that  direction,  and  with  a 
balance  considerably  on  the  wrong  side, 
abandoned  the  affair.  But  we  had  got 
a  great  deal  of  whole-hearted  fun  out 
of  it  all,  so  it  was  not  altogther  a  loss. 
Moreover,  it  had  left  us  with  a  profound 
respect  for  those  manufacturers  who 
somehow  managed  to  turn  out  such  bril- 
liant films.  Well,  they  are  welcome  to 
the  whole  field.  As  for  us,  we  all  "had 
enough." — The  Kinemato  graph  and 
Lantern  Weekly. 
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Fifth  American  Photographic  Salon,  at 
principal  American  cities,  under  auspices  of 
American  Federation  of  Photographic  Socie- 
ties, 1908 — 1909.  Headquarters,  5  Northwestern 
University  Building,  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 

Officers  of  Federation :  President,  F.  M. 
Tuckerman;  Vice-President,  Robt.  E.  Weeks; 
Secretary,  Clarence  B.  Hale;  Treasurer,  Geo. 

C.  Elmberger;  Historian,  Wm.  C.  Rhein- 
heimer. 

Members  Executive  Board:  Clarence  B. 
Hale,  Chicago;  E.  C.  Brooks,  St.  Louis;  R.  L. 
Sleeth,  Jr.,  Pittsburg;  John  Chislett,  Indian- 
apolis; Geo.  B.  Goodwin,  Milwaukee;  J.  F. 
Jones,  Toledo. 

The  Jury:  Prominent  painters — not  yet 
chosen. 

Salon  Committee:  Louis  Fleckenstein, 
Waldo  E.  Strayer,  C.  F.  Potter,  Jr.,  S.  C 
Bullencamp,  E.  G.  Fountain,  C.  C.  Taylor, 
A.  Doerflinger,  R.  E.  Weeks,  J.  H.  Field.  H. 

D.  W.  Dye,  W.  H.  Porterfield,  William  H. 
Phillips,  F.  Dundas  Todd,  William  H.  Zerbe, 
Fayette  J.  Clute,  John  Chislett,  R.  L.  Sleeth, 
Jr.,  Wm.  A.  Rheinheimer,  D.  H.  Brookins. 

Entries  may  be  forwarded  to  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing addresses :  Fayette  J.  Clute,  care  Cam- 
era Craft,  San  Francisco,  California;  C.  F. 
Potter,  4205^  Nicollet  avenue,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota;  George  B.  Goodwin,  Wisconsin 
Camera  Club,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  C.  C. 
Taylor,  Toledo  Camera  Club,  Toledo,  Ohio; 

E.  G.  Fountain,  203  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Cleveland,  Ohio ;  E.  C.  Brooks,  3546  Washing- 
ton Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  V/iHiam  H. 
Zerbe,  345  Spruce  Street,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I ; 
N.  Y.;  R.  L.  Sleeth,  1120  Wood  Street,  Wilk- 
insburg,  Pa.,  or  direct  to  American  Federa- 
tion Photographic  Societies,  5  Northwestern 
University  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

American  entries  must  be  framed.  No  passe 
partouts  accepted.  Failure  to  comply  with 
these  conditions  will  prevent  pictures  from  be- 
ing submitted  to  the  jur>'. 

Foreign  Entries. — To  be  sent  mounted  but 
not  framed. 


Entries  from  Great  Britain  should  be  sent  to 
arrive  by  September  ist,  1908,  to  H.  Snow^den 
Ward,  6  Farringdon  Avenue,  London,  E.  C, 
England,  and  should  be  marked,  "For  Ameri- 
can Photographic  Salon." 

Entries  from  Italy,  to  (to  be  announced 
later),  to  arrive  in  his  hands  by  September  ist, 
1908,  and  should  be  marked  "For  American 
Photographic  Salon." 

Entries  from  Norway,  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, to  Copenhagen  (Denmark)  Camera 
Club,  before  September  ist,  1908,  and  should 
be  marked  "For  American  Photographic 
Salon." 

Entries  from  Australia  to  A.  Hill  Griffiths, 
66  King  Street,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  to  arrive 
in  his  hands  by  September  ist,  1908,  and 
should  be  marked  "For  American  Photo- 
graphic Salon." 

Entries  from  all  other  countries  should  be 
sent  direct  to  The  American  Federation  of 
Photographic  Societies,  5  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Building,  Chicago,  III,  U.  S.  A.,  mark- 
ed "For  American  Photographic  Salon,  in 
bond  to  Chicago,"  and  should  arrive  in  Chi- 
cago Custom  House  by  October  ist,  1908. 

Accepted  foreign  entries  will  be  framed  at 
the  expense  of  the  Federation 

Conditions : 

I. — Entries  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  Federation,  5  Northwestern  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A.,  by  noon  of 
October  ist,  1908. 

2. — There  will  be  no  invited  work.  All 
prints  will  be  submi^ed  to  t/e  jury. 

3. — No  work  accepted  by  former  American 
Salons  will  be  eligible. 

4. — Entries  must  be  suitably  framed  (not 
passe  partout)  and  the  title,  with  name  and 
address  of  entrant  plainly  written  on  back  of 
each — except  in  case  of  foreign  contributors. 

5. — A  list  of  titles  must  be  sent  separately 
by  mail,  giving  name  and  address  of  sender, 
price  of  each  if  for  sale,  and  special  instruc- 
tions, if  any.  This  list  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  a  few  days  before  the  clos- 
ing of  entries. 
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6. — ^All  work,  mounting  and  framing  ex- 
cepted, must  be  done  by  entrant.  Sign  names 
of  collaborators. 

7. — Pictures  will  be  returned  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 

8. — Each  contributor  must  pay  the  expense 
of  transportation  to  and  from  the  exhibition. 

9. — ^A  commission  of  15  per  cent  will  be 
charged  upon  each  sale  by  the  various  clubs 
holding  the  Salon. 

10. — ^A  catalogue  will  be  forwarded  to  each 
exhibitor. 

Every  effort  will  be  put  forth  to  make  the 
Fifth  Salon  even  more  successful  than  its  four 
predecessors. 

The  Secretary  will  give  prompt  attention  to 
all  inquiries  and  communications. 

Clarence  B.  Hale,  Secretary,  215  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Room  506,  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  American  Federation  of  Photographic 
Societies. 

For  the  advancement  of  Pictorial  Photog- 
raphy, encouragement  of  pictorial  workers, 
and  the  development  of  new  talent. 

To  hold  an  annual  National  Salon,  of  the 
highest  class,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  important 
American  art  centers. 

For  interchange  of  club  privileges  and  for 
mutual  aid  and  support. 

To  establish  a  system  of  photographic 
record,  aid  in  securing  desirable  lepslation, 
furnish  juries  for  exhibitions  and  competi- 
tions, act  as  representative  of  foreign  photo- 
graphic bodies  when  so  requested,  and  to  ad- 
vance all  photographic  interests  of  national 
and  international  scope. 


Art  Photography  as  Their  Object. — ^Los 
Angeles  Camera  Club  is  organized  with  a 
membership  including  men  of  repute,  to  attain 
"Better  Pictures." 

With  "Better  Pictures"  as  their  motto  and 
artistic  photography  as  their  object,  camera 
enthusiasts  of  this  city  organized  the  Los 
Angeles  Camera  Club  in  Mammoth  hall  last 
night. 

T.  M.  Jenkins,  123  South  Flower  street,  was 
elected  President,  and  C.  E.  Smith,  2036  Echo 
Park  avenue.  Secretary.  It  was  decided  to 
hold  the  next  meeting  in  Mammoth  hall  at 
8  P.  M.,  June  10,  when  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  artistic  side  of  photography  will  be  wel- 
comed. 

"Five  or  six  men  interested  in  'Better  Pic- 
tures' met  two  or  three  weeks  ago,"  said  Mr. 


Jenkins  to-day,  in  telling  of  the  new  club,  "and 
decided  to  associate  themselves  to  further  the 
artistic  side  of  photography. 

"We  met  last  night  and  formed  the  club 
with  ten  charter  members,  and  decided  to  limit 
the  membership  to  150  and  to  have  a  waiting 
list  We  are  discussing  the  advisability  of  ad- 
mitting women  as  members. 

"We  do  not  want  the  camera  fiends  who 
take  a  snapshot  and  rush  to  some  establish- 
ment and  have  it  developed.  The  members  of 
our  club  must  understand  and  love  the  tech- 
nique of  photography  in  all  its  forms.  Only 
those  who  believe  it  an  art  will  be  acceptable. 

"It  is  our  intention  to  establish  club  rooms, 
with  studios,  dark-rooms,  and  all  of  the  neces- 
sary equipment  for  camera  enthusiasts.  We 
shall  hold  salons  three  or  four  times  a  year, 
and  at  frequent  intervals  the  members  will 
deliver  lectures  to  their  fellows. 

"One  of  our  charter  members  is  Louis 
Flecken&tein,  the  director  oi  the  western  sec- 
tion of  the  Salon  Club  of  America,  who  has 
a  national  reputation  as  a  photographer  and 
whose  pictures  have  been  hung  in  many  salons. 
He  came  to  Los  Angeles  from  Minnesota 
about  six  months  ago.  Since  his  arrival  he 
gave  one  salon  and  now  «s  taking  great  in- 
terest in  the  new  club." 


A  New  Use  for  Spoilt  Films. — Should  you 
have  any  films  which,  from  some  cause  or  an- 
other, are  not  printable,  don't  throw  them 
away,  but  soak  them  in  a  good  strong  solution 
of  soda  and  hot  water,  thoroughly  clean  off  the 
gelatine,  cut  up  the  celluloid  into  shreds,  and 
dissolve  in  amyl  acetate;  when  dissolved,  this 
will  make  a  splendid  negative  varnish.  And 
now  as  to  the  use  to  which  this  can  be  put. 
Suppose  we  have  a  negative,  say  of  a  lady, 
dressed  in  a  white  blouse,  trimmed  with  lace, 
and  wearing  a  black  skirt — two  very  great 
contrasts;  after  taking  every  care  with  our 
exposure,  we  find  on  completing  develop- 
ment that  the  detail  of  the  blouse,  with  its 
delicate  tracery  of  lace  work,  is  blocked  up  and 
buried  in  the  negative.  Of  course,  the  ob- 
vious remedy  for  this  is  to  resort  to  local  re- 
duction, but  to  carry  this  out  successfully  re- 
quires more  skill  than  is  possessed  by  the  aver- 
age amateur.  Now,  here  is  where  our  varnish 
comes  in.  Take  a  suitable  brush,  and  having 
dipped  it  in  the  bottle,  carefully  outline  and 
paint  over  all  parts  of  the  negative  that  do 
not  require  reducing,  as  soon  as  dry,  which  will 
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be  very  shortly,  take  the  reducer  and  proceed 
as  usual;  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  reduced, 
wash  and  dry.  The  only  precaution  we  must 
take  is  not  to  attempt  to  dry  the  negative  by 
means  of  heat. 


Editor  The  Photographic  Times. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  the  May  number  of  The  Photographic 
Times,  I  notice  an  article  on  "Eye  vision  and 
lens  definition/'  and  in  view  of  some  of  the 
extraordinary  statements  made  therein,  I  de- 
sire to  make  a  few  remarks  regarding  them. 
Not  being  acquainted  with  the  writer  of  the 
article,  either  personally  or  by  reputation,  my 
comments  are  not  at  all  personal,  and  I  hope 
no  one  will  consider  them  as  such. 

In  the  first  place,  to  judge  by  the  views  ex- 
pressed, it  is  evident  the  writer  of  the  article 
bek>ngs  to  that  class,  who  not  only  know  noth- 
ing of  art,  but  glory  in  their  ignorance,  as 
witness  the  numerous  slurring  statements  re- 
garding painters  and  their  work  in  general.  If 
all  the  paintings  he  has  seen  in  modern  ex- 
hibitions of  art,  had  "Sea  waves  in  crimson, 
of  shape  like  carpenter  shavings,  or  bundles 
of  snakes;  skies  in  green  and  crimson,  filled 
with  fantastic  forms;  "  etc.,  I  would  ad- 
vise him  next  time  to  visit  some  of  the  numer- 
ous good  exhibitions  held  in  this  country  every 
year. 

Bouguereau  is  evidently  his  ideal  of  per- 
fection, yet  in  the  opinion  of  the  poor  despised 
painters  and  critics!  this  painter  ranks  far  be- 
low such  masters  as  Corot  and  Millet,  to  men- 
tion only  two  who  were  not  afraid  of  dif- 
fusion and  atmospheric  effect,  but  even 
Bouguereau  did  not  represent  every  object  as 
it  would  appear  if  taken  with  "the  smallest 
aperture  possible!" 

It  is  true  there  are  many  third  rate  painters 
in  the  world  of  the  impressionistic  school, 
whose  productions  please  people  who  know  no 
more  about  art  than  the  writer  of  the  article, 
but  whose  taste  (?)  happens  to  run  to  the  op- 
posite extreme;  but  if  art  schools  gave  stu- 
dents the  advice  he  gives  photographers,  I  fear 
there  would  soon  be  a  good  many  more. 

Definition,  whether  in  a  painting  or  a  photo- 
graph, is  all  right  in  its  place,  but  the  amount 
required  depends  altogether  upon  the  subject. 


Setting  aside  all  questions  of  art,  one  of  the 
fundamental  mistakes  made  by  the  writer,  is 
the  assumption  that  an  exact  representation  of 
solid  objects  as  seen  by  anyone  with  two 
normal  eyes,  can  be  correctly  represented  by 
one  lens  on  a  flat  surface.  It  is  true,  a  per- 
son with  normal  vision  may  see  objects  clear- 
ly at  various  distances,  but  let  anyone  look 
carefully  at,  say  a  landscape,  and  then  turn 
their  back  upon  the  scene,  and  try  to  make  a 
sketch  or  write  a  description  of  the  scene,  and 
see  >how  many  of  the  small  details  will  be 
omitted,  showing  that  one's  impression  of  a 
subject  is  produced  by  the  general  masses  com- 
posing the  view  rather  than  petty  details,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  eye  does  not  record 
the  amount  of  detail  shown  by  a  lens  when 
stopped  down.  Another  point  overlooked  is 
the  fact  that  a  sense  of  relative  distances  at 
which  objects  arc  situated  from  the  eyes,  is 
more  important  in  conveying  the  idea  of  solidi- 
ty and  reality  than  minute  details  in  the  objects 
themselves.  Leaving  out  steresoopic  views, 
where  the  effect  of  solidity  is  obtained  by  a 
pair  of  lenses  and  double  prints,  there  are  just 
two  methods,  both  of  which  must  be  used  to- 
gether, by  which  an  approxima:tely  truthful 
reproduction  of  a  scene  may  be  obtained,  and 
they  are,  suppression  of  unimportant  or 
distant  objects,  and  proper  arrangement  of 
light  and  shade.  Anyone  can  prove  this  by 
making  an  exposure  on  a  scene  with  "the 
smallest  aperture  possible,"  in  the  lens,  and 
another,  by  focusing  on  the  principle  object 
and  then  using  an  aperture  large  enough  to 
keep  the  distance  soft,  without  disagreeable 
blurring.  As  good  examples  of  what  I  mean, 
I  would  refer  to  the  illustrations  on  page  132 
and  134  of  the  May  Times. 

Lastly,  the  writer  says,  "Truth,  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  is  a  good  standard 
to  follow  in  all  but  portraiture  for  as  in  oil 
painting,  commercial  success  requires  elasticity 
in  this  latter  branch."  Does  this  mean  stick  to 
"truth"  only  so  long  as  it  can  be  done  without 
losing  a  dollar? 

There  are  other  points  I  would  touch  upon, 
but  space  prevents,  so  will  close  this  protest 
against  what  I  consider  a  mistaken  idea  of 
what  constitutes  a  naturalistic  photograph. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  S.  Davis. 


Items  of  Interest 


Messrs.  Burke  &  James^  the  enterprising 
Western  photographic  supply  house,  with 
headquarters  at  Ii8  West  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  have  increased  their  business  to  such 
a  marvellous  extent,  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  build  their  own  factory  at  St. 
Clair.  Building  operations  wall  be  well  under 
way  in  the  Fall.  The  company  are  manu- 
facturers, importers  and  wholesalers  of  a  com- 
plete line  of  photographic  supplies  of  all  de- 
scriptions. They  are  also  the  sole  American 
agents  for  a  number  of  prominent  English  and 
German  photographic  specialties. 

A  glance  through  their  latest  catalogue.  No. 
II,  is  full  of  (interest.  It  has  280  pages  fully 
illustrated  and  indexed  and  contains  a  num- 
ber of  new  and  meritorious  specialties.  This 
book  will  be  of  value  to  all  photographers, 
professional  and  amateur,  and  may  be  had 
free  on  request. 

t-    *    * 

"Graflex  Results"  and  the  Graflex  cata- 
logue are  two  fascinating  booklets  showing 
the  wide  range  and  wonderful  possibiHties  of 
the  Graflex  cameras,  not  only  for  speed  work, 
but  all-around  photographic  use  as  well.  It 
would  well  repay  any  and  all  of  our  readers 
to  get  The  Folmer  &  Schwing  Division  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  send 
them  copies.  Careful  consideration  of  the 
booklets  will,  we  feel,  assure  profit  to  you  and 
be  of  interest  as  well. 


"Oh  for  a  Camera/'  is  the  attractive  title 
of  a  pleasing  little  work  on  summer  photog- 
raphy, issued  by  the  Rochester  Optical  Divi- 
sion of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  descriptive  of  the  Premo  cameras  and 
outfits.  It's  a  dainty  piece  of  advertising  and 
will  please  any  of  our  readers  who  care  to 
write  for  it.  It's  free  for  the  asking. 
*    *    * 

Voigtlander   Metal   Cameras   and   Prism 
Binoculars. — ^Voigtlander's  new  Camera  and 


Binocular  catalogue  is  just  out  and  this  in- 
formation will  be  welcomed  by  those  amateurs 
who  are  interested  in  the  novelties  of  the 
photographic  line.  Voigtlander  Metal  Cameras 
are  indeed  "the  height  of  perfection"  and  they 
especially  can  be  recommended  to  all  pains- 
taking amateurs  endeavoring  to  get  the  best 
possible  results.  The  perusal  of  the  catalogue 
shows  that  several  different  kinds  of  Metal 
Cameras  are  manufactured,  and  as  especially 
remarkable  may  be  mentioned  the  Voigtlander 
Reflex  Camera  fitted  with  the  Heliar  lens; 
Voigtlander  Alpine  Camera  fitted  with  the 
Collinear  lens;  Voigtlander  Folding  Camera 
fitted  with  the  Collinear  &  Dynar  lenses,  the 
quotations  of  which  are  the  lowest  consistent 
with  the  superior  quality  of  these  instruments. 
The  exceedingly  interesting  catalogue,  contain- 
ing furthermore  full  description  of  Voigtlander 
Prism  Binoculars  and  Field  Glasses,  will  be 
sent  free  of  charge  on  request  by  Voigtlander 
&  Sohn,  A.  G.,  Optical  Works,  225  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

«    *    * 

X-OL,  THE  New  Developer  for  X-Ray 
Plates. — One  of  the  very  serious  difficulties 
encountered  by  radiographers  and  X-ray 
photographers  has  been  to  obtain  a  suitable 
developer  for  X-ray  plates.  As  is  well  known, 
plates  exposed  to  the  X-rays  require  a  very 
different  development  from  those  exposed  to 
sunlight.  As  a  rule,  such  plates  are  very  much 
under-exposed  and  the  amount  of  silver  de- 
posted  on  the  plate  by  the  exposure,  especially 
where  thick  portions  of  the  body,  or  bony 
structure  are  to  be  reproduced,  is  extremely 
small  and  the  results  therefore  are  always 
lacking  in  detail  which  it  is  impossible  to 
bring  up  to  its  full  value  with  ordinary  de- 
velopment. If  the  development  is  pushed,  most 
developers  produce  either  a  chemical  fog  or 
a  seriously  stained  plate.  These  difficulties 
seem  to  be  entirely  overcome,  however,  by  the 
introduction  of  X-ol,  the  new  developer  es- 
pecially designed  for  the  treatment  of  X-ray 
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exposures.  X-ol  produces  a  sharp,  clear, 
snappy  black  ami  white  negative  with  an 
amount  of  detail  never  before  obtained.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  parts  of  the  nega- 
tive which  are  under-exposed  and  which  are 
generally  the  parts  most  desired,  namely 
those  representing  the  bony  structure. 

X-ol  does  not  produce  chemical  fog,  nor  will 
it  stain  the  plate.  It  is  extremely  simple  and 
easy  to  use  and  insures  the  best  possible  results 
bringing  out  everything  that  is  in  the  negative. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  failures  in 
X-ray  photography,  come  from  poor  work  in 
the  dark-room.  The  use  of  an  improper  de- 
veloper will  entirely  defeat  the  best  work  of 
the  most  modern  machine  and  of  the  best 
X-ray  tube ;  in  fact,  without  good  photographic 
work,  no  good  results  can  be  obtained. 

We  believe  that  the  introduction,  therefore, 
of  X-ol,  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  about 
a  great  improvement  in  X-ray  photography. 
It  is  already  being  largely  used  by  experts  and 
radiographers  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe. 

The  price  is  quite  low,  being  no  more  than 
that  asked  for  the  ordinary  commercial  de- 
velopers which  in  many  ca.ses  are  utterly  un- 
suited  for  X-ray  use. 

Color  Photography. — The  Indiana  Associa- 


tion of  Photographers  which  convenes  at 
Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  July  20 — 24,  igo8,  will 
have  demonstrations  in  color  photography 
under  the  skylight  of  the  Daguerre  Memorial 
Institute,  in  which  they  hold  convention.  The 
equipment  of  skylight,  dark-room  and  hall, 
was  especially  constructed  for  conventional 
purposes  and  Indiana  can  justly  be  proud  of 
having  such  splendid  conveniences  for  public 
demonstrations. 


Diamond  Medal  of  Honor — An  award  of  a 
diamond  medal  of  honor  will  be  given  for  the 
best  picture  displayed  at  the  convention  of 
Indiana  Association  of  Photographers  on  July 
20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  1908,  at  Winona  Lake, 
Indiana. 

The  picture  winning  this  honor  will  be  hung 
in  the  salon  of  the  Daguerre  Memorial  In- 
stitute as  a  permanent  exhibit;  also  all  pic- 
tures chosen  to  be  hung  in  the  salon  as  a  loan 
exhibit  will  be  awarded  a  certificate  of  special 
distinction. 

The  pictures  entered  may  be  any  size  or 
number,  but  must  be  in  frames.  There  will  be 
no  entrance  fee.  No  photographer,  a  resident 
of  Indiana,  will  be  eligib^  to  compete  for 
above.  Otherwise  honors  are  open  to  the 
world. 


THOMA5  WINFILLD  PATTI50N. 


Our  last  issue  contain-ed  an  announcement  of 
the  death  of  the  beloved  Ben  Pelgrift,  and  this 
month  we  are  regretfully  obliged  to  chronicle 
the  passing,  on  June  the  21st,  of  one  who  held 
an  equal  place  in  the  affections  and  esteem  of 
the  American  photographic — ^Thomas  Winfield 
Pattison,  Sales  Manager  of  the  American 
Aristotype  Company. 

Mr.  Pattison,  or  "Tom  Pat,"  as  he  was  bet- 
ter known  by  his  multitude  of  friends,  was 
for  years  prominent  in  every  movement  for 
the  betterment  of  the  profession,  his  connec- 
tion with  photography  dating  from  the  sixties. 

Genial,  magnetic,  and  with  always  a  smile 
and   a   kindly   word   for   everyone,   Tom    Pat 


will  be  more  than  missed  by  us  all.  Mr.  Pat- 
tison was  born  fifty-four  years  ago  in  Aurora, 
Indiana,  and  became  first  identified  with 
photography  in  1869,  when  he  was  associated 
with  Charles  Stevens,  at  that  time  a  prominent 
Chicago  stock  dealer.  Later  Mr.  Pattison  was 
connected  with  Rice  and  Thompson,  and  after- 
ward with  James  H.  Smith,  as  Smith  and  Pat- 
tison. In  1890  Smith  and  Pattison  sold  out  to 
Sweet,  Wallach  &  Company,  Mr  Pattison  re- 
maining as  sales  manager.  About  two  years 
later  Mr.  Pattison  associated  himself  with  E. 
&  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  where  he  remained 
until  he  joined  the  American  Aristotype  Com- 
pany with  whom  he  was  associated  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 
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EXTRA!    EXTRA!!    EXTRA!  II 

New  Bargain  List  No.  14  now  ready. 
Do  not  purchase  until  you  have  seen 
this  list.  It  will  save  dollars  for  you. 

N.Y.  Camera  Exchange,  1 14  Fulton  St. 


SITUATION  WANTED  — A  young  man, 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  honest,  sober  and  in- 
dustnous,  desires  connection  wich  a  live  news- 
paper or  magazine  as  photographer;  eleven 
years  of  photo  experience ;  highest  references, 
Open  for  engagement  July  25th.  Address, 
D.  J.  GoFF,  1 5 14  Hey  worth  Building,  Chicago. 

FOR  SALE— Wonder  Automatic  Photo 
Button  Machine.  Address  C.  W.  Miller, 
Mingo  Junction,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE —A  t%yi%%  inch  Pony  Premo 
Camera,  No.  7,  complete.  Write  to  Frank  L. 
Marshall,  Cordova,  111. 

POSITION  WANTED  — In  or  near  New 
York  or  Chicago  preferred,  by  all-round  first- 
class  photographer  and  air-brush  artist.  Best 
references.    Geo.  F.  Wettlin,  Glen  Ellyn,  111. 

FOR  SALE— First-class  Studio  in  Cali- 
fornia. Doing  good  business.  Very  reason- 
able.   Apply  to 

HUGH  S.  WALLACE,  510  S.  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

FOR  RENT— Photo  Gallery,  established 
over  fifty  years,  opposite  post  office.  Address 
W.  A.  Huber,  Mam  St.,  Mechanicsburg  Pa 


TO  RENT— Lofts  with  skylights,  suitable 
for  mercantile  photographing  and  printing. 
Part  of  rent  can  be  paid  by  photographic  work. 
Centrally  located,  in  Manhattan.  Address 
H.  B.  S.,  Photographic  Times. 

FOR  SALE  —  5  X  7.  also  6^  x  8>^  Camera, 
new,  at  a  great  sacrifice;  with  lenses,  plate- 
holders,  carrying  cases,  etc.  —  E.  Savige, 
Hightstown,  N.  J. 

STEREOSCOPE  Negative  and  glass  stereos 
bought  by  A.  Fuhrmann,  Berlin.  W.  Passage, 
Germany.     Fabrik  v.  Kaiser-Panorama,  etc. 


HAVE  YOUR  LOCAL  VIEWS  MADE  INTO 

POST  CARDS 

AND  SOUVENIR  ALBUMS 
FINEST  AMERICAN  MADS 

The  Albertype  Co.*  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


(lERMAN  FIRM  seeks  capable  agents,  well 
introduced  to  dry -plate  and  photographic - 
paper  makers,  for  the  sale  of  special  wrapping 
paper.  Conrad  &  Kriegel,  Hirschberg  (Silesia), 
Germany. 

MANAGING  OPERATOR  and  retoucher, 
thoroughly  experienced,  wishes  position  in 
high  class  studio  with  salary  and  commission. 
Address,  ''A.  L.,"  28  W  46th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


As  the  Pbotograpbic  Times  goes  out  of  print 
on  publication,  send  your  renewal  subscription 
promptly  if  you  want  to  bave  a  complete  £le. 
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Erastman    Kodak    Company 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.,  Th9  Kodak  dtp. 


JUST  RIGHT. 

Time  and  temperature 
play  a  very  important  part 
in  almost  all  photographic 
after  processes,  and  to  in- 
sure success  some  means 
must  be  devised  for  accu- 
rately determining  both  of 
these  factors. 

An  ordinary  watch  or 
clock  readily  takes  care  of 
the  **time"  factor  but  a 
proper  temperature  re- 
corder has  not  been  so 
easy  to  secure. 

The  new  Eastman  Ther- 
mometer is  just  right — was 
made  for  photographic  use. 
It  is  provided  with  a  handy 
hook  to  suspend  it  by  and 
the  back  has  just  the  proper 
curve  to  hang  inside  a 
developing  tank. 

The  figures  and  degree 
marks  are  easily  read,  and  the 
fifty  cents,  is  easy  to  pay. 

Your  dealer  has  them. 


THAT  VACATION  LIST. 

Let  us  just  check  over  the  things 
photographic  needed  for  vacation  time 
so  we  may  be  sure  they  are  all  in  the 
comer  of  the  suit  case  when  we  start. 

There's  the  Kodak  and  the  Film 
Tank,  with  the  necessary  film  and 
little  packets  of  ready  prepared  chem- 
icals— couldnt  forget  them.  Still  we 
might  consider  the  Kodak  question  a 
bit  further — in  view  of  that  new  little 
slip-in-most-any-w here- Kodak,  the  i  A 
Special. 

Perhaps  every  ounce  of  weight  and 
inch  of  space  is  going  to  count  on  our 
trip — here  the  little  No.  lA  Special 
will  be  a  life-saver — takes  pictures  2  J^ 
by  4^  inches,  only  weighs  twenty- 
three  ounces  and  is  but  two  inches 
thick — ^and  quality — there  never  before 
has  been  so  much  quality  put  into  so 


small  a  camera — it  may  be  used  with 
the  focusing  scale  or  as  a  fixed  focus 
camera  by  means  of  the  automatic 
focusing  lock.  It  is  regularly  equipped 
with  a  double  combination  rapid  rectili- 
near lens  with  a  speed  of  y.  8.  and  F. 
P.  K.  Automatic  Shutter,  or  high 
grade  anastigmat  lenses  may  be  fitted 
if  desired. 

Nor  must  we  overlook  the  Kodak 
Portrait  Attachment,  wonderfully 
handy  little  device  this,  just  a  simple 
auxiliary  lens  that  slips  on  over  your 
'  regular  lens,  and  allows  you  to  photo- 
graph objects  close  up  on  a  large  scale. 
There  is  hardly  a  day  but  that  you  will 
find  use  for  it — portraits  of  the  quaint 
and  interesting  people  you  are  sure  to 
meet.  Some  unusually  interesting 
flower  or  plant  that  photographed  in 
the  ordinary  way  would  be  far  too 
small  to  be  of  value — every  time  you 
attempt  picture  making  a  use  will  be 
found  for  it. 

A  package  or  so  of  Eastman  Flash 
price,  Sheets  won't  take  up  much  room — 
What !  flashlights  in  the  summer  time  ? 
To  be  sure — how  often  you  have 
attempted  to  photograph  an  interior 
when  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
portion  could  not  be  illuminated — a 
flash  sheet  and  a  match,  and  all  the 
light  you  need  just  when  you  need 
it.  Likewise  there  are  possibilities 
innumerable  for  unique  and  pleasing 
pictures  at  night,  in  vacation  time, 
groups  around  the  camp  fire,  or 
seated  cozily  in  front  of  an  open  hearth 
in  the  hunting  lodge, — both  in  and 
out  of  doors  will  afford  the  chance  for 
making  **  different  *'  pictures  with  the 
aid  of  the  ever  ready  flash  sheets. 

There  is  lots  of  pleasure  in  sending 
post  cards  to  the  folks  at  home, 
illustrating  bits  of  camp  life  and  the 
interesting  places  and  people — Don't 
want  to  fuss  with  chemical  processes, 
toning  and  so  forth — nor  need  you — 
another  Eastman  simplifler  is  at  your 
service,  Eastman  Ferro  Prussiate 
Post  Cards — long  name,   but  means 
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Erastixian    Kodak    Company 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  Tfi€  Kodak  Citg. 


just  blue  print,  not  the  ordinary  kind 
either,  but  a  rich  beautiful  blue  that 
will  retain  every  bit  of  detail  in  the 
negative.  Just  put  your  negative  and 
a  blue  print  post  card  in  contact  in  the 
printing  frame,  print  in  the  sun  for  a 
few  moments.  Wash  in  water — that's 
all  there  is  to  it. 

Finally,  if  you  are  going  on  a  sea 
voyage  or  any  place  where  there  is  apt 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  heat  or  moisture 
— your  films  are  wrapped  in  moisture- 
proof  paraffined  paper  and  tin  foil — no 
extra  charge. 


adjusted  as  to  insure  even  illumination. 

A  Panoram  Kodak  makes  a  most 
delightful  addition  to  your  regular 
equipment,  and  specially  so  during 
vacation  or  en  tour.  The  Panorams 
are  exceedingly  simple  to  handle  as 
no  focusing  is  necessary,  and  the 
finder  and  range  lines  on  the  camera 
enable  you  to  accurately  determine 
just  what  will  be  included  in  your 
picture. 

A  unique  feature  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  Panoram  may  be  used  vertic- 
ally, thus  permitting  the  photograph- 


PANORAM 
PLEASURES. 

What  a  magnificent  view — ^what  a 
panorama  greets  the  eye — yet,  taken 
with  an  ordinary  camera  the  result  is 
disappointing.  You  do  not  seem  to 
get  the  depth,  proportion  and 
atmosphere  that  made  the  view  so 
enchanting  to  the  eye. 

This  result  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
camera,  as  it  was  not  made  for  such 
work  and  with  a  lens  adjusted  in  the 
regular  way  it  is  not  possible  to  com- 
pass a  wide  angle  without  more  or  less 
distortion  and  loss  of  proportion. 

Here  is  where  the  Panoram  Kodaks 
come  into  play.  Designed  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  including  a  wide  angle 
of  view  they  perform  this  Work  in  a 
most  admirable  manner.  These 
results,  and  truly  marvelous  they  arc, 
are  accomplished  by  permitting  the 
lens  to  swing  round  on  a  pivot  during 
the  exposure,    the  shutter  being  so 


ing  of  water  falls,  high  buildings  and 
similar  subjects. 

For  taking  outdoor  groups  the 
Panorams  are  in  a  class  by  themselves, 
as  the  subjects  may  be  arranged  in  a 
semi-circle,  at  a  given  distance  from 
the  Kodak,  thus  permitting  all  of 
them  to  be  in  the  ** front  row'*  and  of 
proper  relative  size. 

The  No.  I  Panoram  takes  pictures 
2j^  X  7  inches  and  includes  an  angle 
of  112  degrees. 

The  No.  4  Panoram  takes  pictures 
3^  X  12  inches  and  includes  the 
remarkable  angle  of  142  degrees. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  how 
simple  the  Panorams  are  to  operate  ; 
how  compact  considering  the  pictures 
they  produce,  and  how  low  in  cost. 

The  RIGHT  film  has 
"KodaR"  on  the  spool 
end. 
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FOR  FILM 


FOR  PLATES 


TAKE  A  TANK 
WITH  YOU 

Bring  Home  Perfect  Negatives  bislead 
of  Possibilities 


"r/i^  Experience  is  in  the  TankJ* 
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Made  for  those  who 
know  by  those  who 
know — 

Seed  stands  alone 
in  uniformity  and  reli- 
ability— 


ST.  LOUIS,  M0« 


^^"""^.^ 


JiMg^  ji^M'^ 


M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

ST,  LOUIS,  MO. 
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F^ 


COLLINEAR,  f5.6 

HIOH-CUSS!  ««"A^   ■ 

DYNAR,        -      . 


LENSES 


ASSURE  YOU  HIGHEST-CLASS  WORK  IN  EVERY  RESPECT 

Write    for    catalog  No.    204,    and    lor  information    as  to  fhe   irial   conditions 


OUK    NEW    ADDRESS 


Voigtiander  Spt'.'i'woSs  New  York 

Tbe   American    Branch     of    the    Brunsi^ck  Factory   (GERMANY)^ 


225 
Fifth  Avenue 


The  Improved 

Invisible  Baby  Holder 

Price  $7.50 

€L  Guaranteed  to  save  you  time,  temper,  labor,  and 

JJates. 
_  y  adjusted  to  any  furniture  or  accessory  in 

the  studio. 
€L  It  holds  children  up  to  six  years  old. 
€L  It  is  adjusted  for   standing  positions  and  is  the 
only  practical  invisible  bolder  on  tbe  market. 
For  sale  by  all  reliable  Stock  Houses^  or 

POHLE'WERNER  MFG.  COMPANY, 

Patentees  and  Makers.  Dept.  B,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


A  SWELL  PROPOSITION  FOR  SEPIA  PRINTS. 


It  is  illustrated  on  piee  30  of  our  1908  Catalogue,  and  only 
one  of  many  beautiful  styles  that  we  have  to  offer  for  any  kind 
of  tone  print  you  are  making. 

THE    PORTE 

has  a  beautiful  black  enamel  cover,  cob- webbed  pattern.  The 
insert  is  a  beautiful  shade  of  Sepia  Tone.  No  insert  except  a 
delicate  monogram  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner.  We  fur- 
nish two  different  colored  inserts  with  this  so  that  you  can 
mount  some  odd  sized  prints  and  get  some  Very  Beantifiil  ani 
Original  Effects.  We  are  making  practically  the  same  thing  for 
black  and  white  platinums  under  the  name  of 

THE    OTTOMAN 
the  insert  being  cream  white  ripple  and  the  loose  inserts  iif 
light  and  dark  gray.    These  two  styles  are  right  out  of  the 
ordinary— different— artistic.    We  will  mail  samples  of  both  on 
receipt  of  five  2  cent  stamps. 

DESIGNED  AND  MANUFACTUKED  BY 

TARPELL.  LOONIS  4  COMPANY.  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 
The  Lea4iiil  Card  Nerelty  Hentc  el  America. 

1  he  Ottoman  is  listed  on  page  10  of  our  1908  Catalogue 
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That  neat,  professional  finish — 


KODAK 

DRY  MOUNTING 

TISSUE 


holds   the  print    flat    and 
firm,  even  on  thin  mounts 

—Just  press  with  a  hot  iron. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  tOMPANY, 

All  Dealers.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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A  Startling  Discovery  in  Photography 

The 

ISOStlGIHIAR 

LENS 

The  Product  of  an  Entirely  New  Idea 
3000  Sold  the  First  Three  Months  in  London 
Isostigmars  Fit  the  Kodalcs 

The  wonderful  new  wide-angle  Series  IV,  giving  90* 
at  £6.3. 

Series  II,  f5.8.  Series  III,  £7.7. 
Comparison  s  Previous  Anastigniats,  4x5,  $45.00-  $51.00 
o£  Prices    }  Isostigmars         -  4x5,  $18.00— $27.00 

Lenses  sent  on  ten  days'  trial  on  receipt  of  price  or  through  your  dealer. 

BY    OUR    LIBERAL    EXCHANGE    SYSTEM 

o\ir  customers  may  change  their  old-style  Photo  Lenses  for  the  Isostigmar.  the  best  of  all 

anastigmats.     Describe  your  lens  and  we  will  offer  you  liberal  terms. 

Price-Lists  free  of  Isostigmars,  Enlargfing-Outfit,  Photoscripts  for  Titling  Negatives  and 

X-OLy  the  wonderful  new  Developer  for  X-Ray  Plates 


WILLIAMS.  BROWN  4  EARLE.  Dept.  S. 


918  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  U.S.A. 


THORNTON  -  PICKARO 
SHinTERS 

Theie  are  the  original  and  justly  famous  Roller 
Blind  Shutters. 

The  Best,  the  most  Reliable,  and  the  Cheapest. 

FOUR    STYLES 
Focal  Plane,  Studio,  Standard  and  Stereoscopic. 


DALLMEYER    LENSES 

Dallmeyer  Stigmatic  Lens 

Series  II,  F  6 

Four  Lenses  In  One 

Three  Regular  Lenses,  each  of  different  focal  length, 
and  a  Wide  Angle  Lens,  suitable  for  instantaneous  work, 
Landficapes,  Groups,  Large  Heads,  and  Photo  Engraving. 

They  are  about  33  1/3^  lower  in  price  than  other  lenses 
of  similar  character. 

Wc  are  sole  United  States  Agents  for  Thornlon-Pickard  Shutters  and  Dallmeyer  Lenses.    Ask  your  dealer. 
Our  No.  II,  19^8  Catalogue  is  now  ready :  280  pages,  illustrated  ; 
the   most   complete   photographic   catalogue   ever   published. 


BURKE  4  JAMES,      ,„Jl^ 


Jackson  Blvd.  4  Desplaines  Sts. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Century 
Cameras 


^TThere  is 
as  much 
difference 
in  cameras 
as  there  is 
in  pidlures, 

^[The  camera  that 
makes  the  best  pictures  is  the 

Century  Camera. 

^Every  part  of  every  Century 
is  so  arranged  and  constructed 
that  the  highest  possible 
results  in  photography  are 
assured. 

CentUTy  Cameraa  1 

View  Cameras       t- all  Cent Ufy  Quality. 

Cirkut  Cameras     ) 

Catalog  free  at  your  rtenler's,  nr 

Centuiy  Camera  Division 

Eattman  Kodak  Co.  Roch«iter,  N,  Y- 


THE    BOOK   OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Practical,  Theoretic  and  Applied 

Edited  by  PAUL  N.  HASLUCK 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Working  Drawings 
Nearly  800  pages,  size  6x95^,  cloth,  $3.50,  prepaid 

ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  UP-TO-DATE 

^  Thk  Book  of  Photography  contains  in  one  work 
all  that  those  interested  in  Photography  require  to 
know  to  enable  them  to  attain  success.  It  slxws 
them  how  to  start  in  the  right  way,  how  to  foiluw 
up  first  effort*,  and  how  to  at'ain  proficiency. 
^  The  chapters  have  been  written  by  a  number  of 
well  qualified  experts  who  have  specialized  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  art. 

^  The  illustrations  show  clearly  how  the  opera- 
tions of  Developing,  Toning  and  Fixing,  Retouch- 
ing, etc..  etc.,  are  actually  done,  and  a  large  number 
of  working  drawings  affording  invaluable  assis- 
tance to  the  amateur  and  professional  worker  are 
included. 


The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 

39  Union  Square  New  York  City 


T^e. 


OLIVEI^ 

TypeWri-t&r 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 


Its  Record  Wwla  Never  Been  Equalled 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

310  Broadway  -  New  York  City 
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CHAS.  COOPER   &  C0. 


..UTiiiiiniEn  losi. 


194  WORTH  ST 


Manufacturing  Chemists 
and  Importers 


NEW  TOR.K 
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CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 

Nitrate  Silver,  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold, 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystals  and  Granular.  Litmus 
Paper,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution,  Commercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acids,  Ethers,  Aqua  Am- 
monia.  Soluble   Cotton  for   Collodion   Paper 

WC  liANUFACTUILC   A   FULL   LINE    OF   CHEMICALi,    MCDICINAL,    AND  FOR   THE  ARTS  ANIT 

TECHNICAL    PURPOJEJ 


OO  OIV^^O  O  W/^IT'M  A  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 
-OrVvyiyivy  \Jj\.\\J\LiLS  deodorizer.  Can  be  diluted  with 
a^^8^^^^^a^^a^=a^:^^aa^^^^^=     32  parts  of  water 


tlONTHLT  price:  LIST  IIJUELD.  REFINERS  OF  PHOTO  5ILVER  AND  GOLD  WAJTB 

■  When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Three  Minutes  to  Load-That's  All  You  Do 


Premo  Film  Pack  Tank 

Takes  Care  of  the  Developing 

The  newest  and  most  important  improvement  of  the  year, 
for  those  who  wish  to  develop  their  own  films. 

For  it  automatically  develops  Film  Pack  Films  all  together, 
as  well  as  the  most  experienced  photographer  could  develop 
them  singly  in  the  tray. 

No  skill  or  attention  on  your  part,  necessary.  Just  load  the 
films  in  receiver — drop  into  tank — put  on  cover  and  set  aside  in 
any  light.  At  the  expiration  o{  given  time,  remove  films  and 
place  in  fixing  bath.  All  will  he  found  developed  to  their  full 
values. 

Its  invaluable  to  the  beginner,  as  it  places  him  on  the  same 
plane,  in  development,  as  the    most   advanced  photographer. 

It  saves  time  and  bother  for  dealers  and  others  who  do 
developing  for  amateurs. 


No.  2  Size,  for  12  S^  X  4K.  SK  X  5>i.  4  X  5  Earns, 
No.  3  Size,  for  6  5x7  Films,  ... 


$3.50 
4.00 


New  Catalogue  describing  tank  and  fifty  different  styles  and  sizes 
of   Premo   Cameras,  at  tlie  dealer's,  or  mailed   free  on  request. 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


45  SOUTH  STREET 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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VACATION 


Are  a  never  endiiifif  source  of 
delight  to  look  back  at. 
'When  you  make  them, 
make  them  right     Jt     Jt     Jt 

'Bhe 
"AGFA"  Time  Counting  Table 

"AGFA"  Formula  Booklet 

on  Metol 

^•AGFA"  Formula  Booklet 

on  Time  Development 

"Will  help  you  on  the  road 
to  success.  All  of  the  above 
can  be  had  FREE  for  the 
asking       Jt      Jt      j^      j^      J^ 


Berlin   Aniline  Works 

213.215  Water  St.,  New  York  City 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Made  for  those  who 
know  by  those  who 
know — 

Seed  stands  alone 
in  uniformity  and  reli- 
abihty — 


BT.  LOUTS,  MO.      •''""^ 


m^i^yyAV^ 


M-  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  CO. 


iE"iM!:iJ"ffngi  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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F^ 


«^ 


COLLINEAR,  fl6 

■CLA88!  H^"^*'   ■ 

DYNAR,        -      . 


f6.8\ 

««  LENSES 

f6    ) 


ASSURE  YOU  HIGHEST-CLASS  WORK  IN  EVERY  RESPECT 

Write    for    catalog  No.    204,    and    lor   information    as  to  fhe   irial   conditions 


OUK    NEW    ADDRESS 


Voigtiander  %^S;i±  New  York 

Tbe   American    Branch     of    the    Brunswick  Factory   (GERMANY)^ 


225 
Fifth  Avenue 


The  Improved 

Invisible  Baby  Holder 

Price  $7.50 

C  Guaranteed  to  save  you  time,  temper,  labor,  and 

JJates. 
_  y  adjusted  to  any  furniture  or  accessory  in 

the  studio. 
€L  It  holds  children  up  to  six  years  old. 
€L  It  is  adjusted  lor   standing  positions  and  is  the 
only  practical  invisible  holder  on  the  market. 
For  sale  by  all  reliable  Stock  Houses,  or 

POHLE'WERNER  MFG.  COMPANY. 

Patentees  tad  Makers.  Dept.  B.  Bultalo,  N.Y. 

A  SWELL  PROPOSITION  FOR  SEPIA  PRINTS. 

It  is  illustrated  on  paf  e  30  of  our  1908  Catalogue,  and  only 
one  of  many  beautiful  styles  that  we  have  to  offer  for  any  kind 
of  tone  print  you  are  making. 

THE    PORTE 

has  a  beautiful  black  enamel  cover,  cob-webbed  pattern.  The 
insert  is  a  beautiful  shade  of  Sepia  Tone.  No  insert  except  a 
delicate  monogram  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner.  We  fur- 
nish two  different  colored  inserts  with  this  so  that  you  can 
mount  some  odd  sized  prints  and  get  some  Very  Beantifnl  ani 
Original  Eflcctt.  We  are  making  practically  the  same  thing  for 
black  and  white  platinums  under  the  name  of 

THE    OTTOMAN 

the  insert  being  cream  white  ripple  and  the  loose  inserts  iif 
light  and  dark  gray.  These  two  styles  are  right  out  of  the 
ordinary — different— artistic.  We  will  mail  samples  of  both  on 
receipt  of  five  2  cent  stamps. 

DESIGNED  AND  MANUFACTURED  BY 

TARPELL.  LOOMIS  <  COMPANY.  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 
The  Leaiinf  Car4  NoTclly  Ho«m  tl  AoMrica. 

1  he  Ottoman  is  listed  on  page  10  of  our  1908  Catalogue 
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That  neat,  professional  finish — 


KODAK 

DRY  MOUNTING 

TISSUE 


holds   the  print    flat   and 
firm,  even  on  thin  mounts 

—Just  press  with  a  hot  iron. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  tOMPANY, 

All  Dealers.  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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A  Startling  Discovery  in  Photography 

The 

ISOStlGWI/iR 

LENS 

The  Product  of  an  Entirely  New  Idea 
3000  Sold  the  First  Three  Months  in  London 
lsostis:mars  Fit  the  Kodalcs 

The  wonderful  new  wide-angle  Series  IV,  giving  90° 
at  f6.3. 

Series  II,  f5.8,  Series  III.  £7.7. 
Comparison  s  Previous  Anastigniats,  4x5,  $45.00-  $51.00 
of  Prices    }  Isostigmars         -  4x5,  $18.00— $27.00 

Lenses  sent  on  ten  days*  trial  on  receipt  of  price  or  through  your  dealer. 

BY    OUR    LIBERAL    EXCHANGE    SYSTEM 

our  customers  may  change  their  old-style  Photo  Lenses  for  the  Isostigmar.  the  best  of  all 

anastigmats.     Describe  your  lens  and  we  will  offer  you  liberal  terms. 

Price-Lists  free  of  Isostigmars,  Enlargfing-Outfit,  Photoscripts  for  Titling  Negatives  and 

X-OL,  the  wonderful  new  Developer  for  X-Ray  Plates 

WILLIAMS,  BROWN  4  EARLE.  Dept.  S.  918  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 


THORNTON  -  PICKARD 
SHUTTERS 

Theie  are  the  original  and  justly  famous  Roller 
Blind  Shutters. 

The  Best,  the  most  Reliable,  and  the  Cheapest. 

FOUR    STYLES 
Focal  Plane,  Studio,  Standard  and  Stereoscopic. 


DALLMEYER    LENSES 

Daiimeyer  Stigmatic  Lens 

Series  II,  F  6 

Four  Lenses  In  One 

Three  Regular  Lenses,  each  of  different  focal  length, 

and  a  Wide  Angle  Lens,  suitable  for  instantaneous  work, 

Landscapes,  Groups,  Large  Heads,  and  Photo  Engraving. 

They  are  about  33  1/3^  lower  in  price  than  other  lenses 

of  similar  character. 

We  are  sole  United  Slates  Agents  for  Thornton-Pickard  Shutters  and  Daiimeyer  Lenses.    Ask  your  dealer. 
Our  No.  II,  19^8  Catalogue  is  now  ready  :  280  pages,  illustrated  ; 
the    most    complete    photographic   catalogue   ever    published. 


BURKE  <  JAMES.      ..A.^ 


Jackson  BWd.  4  Desplaines  Sts. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Century 
Cameras 


•I  1  here  is 
as  much 
difference 
m  cameras 
as  there  is 
in  pi(5tures, 

^JThe  camera  that 
makes  the  best  pictures  is  the 

Century  Camera. 

^Every  part  of  every  Century 
is  so  arranged  and  constructed 
that  the  highest  possible 
results  in  photography  are 
assured. 

Century  Cameras  ) 

View  Cameras        r  all  Century  Quality. 

Cirkut  Cameras      1  ~   ^^ 

CiitaliiR:  frit'  at  y<siir  ^e^'tlfr'*.  ur 

Century  Camera  Division 

Eutman  Kodak  Co,  Rocheiter,  N,  Y> 


THE    BOOK   OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Practical,  Theoretic  and  Applied 

Edited  by  PAUL  N.  HASLUCK 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Working  Dravings 
Nearly  800  pages,  size  6x9H,  cloth,  $3.50,  prepaid 

ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  UP-TO-DATE 

^  Thk  Book  of  Photography  contains  in  one  work 
all  that  those  interested  in  Photography  require  to 
know  to  enable  them  to  attain  success.  It  slu  ws 
them  how  to  start  in  the  right  way,  how  to  foiluw 
up  first  efforts,  and  how  to  at'ain  proficiency. 
K  The  chapters  have  been  written  by  a  numt)cr  of 
well  qualified  experts  who  have  specialized  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  art. 

^  The  illustrations  show  clearly  how  the  opera- 
tions of  Developing,  Toning  and  Fixing,  Retouch- 
ing, etc.,  etc.,  arc  actually  done,  and  a  large  number 
of  working  drawings  affording  invaluable  assis- 
tance to  the  amateur  and  professional  worker  are 
included. 


The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 

39  Union  Square  New  York  City 


Tl>*. 


OLivei^ 

TypeWri-fer 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 


Its  Record  has  Never  Been  Equalled 

CATALOGUE   FREE 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

310  Broadway  -  New  York  City 
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194  WORTH  ST 


Manufacturing  Chemists 
and  Importers 


N£W  TOKK 
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WOILU  AT  NEWAtLK..  HVH  JCK.ICT 


CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 

Nitrate  Silver,  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold, 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystals  and  Granular.  Litmus 
Paper,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution,  Commercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acids,  Ethers,  Aqua  Am- 
monia.  Soluble   Cotton  for   Collodion  Paper 

WC  liANUFACTUILC  A   FULL   LINE    OF   CHEMICALi,    M&DICINAL,    AND  FOR  THE  ARTS  ANIT 

TEXHNICAL    PURPOJE^i 


op  0X4*0  O  W/^  I?  XT  A  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 
-D-rVvyiVlvy  \JJ\.  I  VJIL1>I  deodorizer.  Can  be  diluted  with 
^s^ss^:^^s^^^^^s^^s^ss^s^^^^s^^     32  parts  of  water 


tlONTHLT  price:  LIST  ll^UELD.  REFINERJ  OF  PHOTO  5ILVER  AND  GOLD  WAJTB 

■  When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Century 
Cameras 

•111 here  is 
as  much 
difference 
in  cameras 
as  there  is 
in  pictures. 

^The  camera  that 
makes  the  best  pictures  is  the 

Century  Camera* 

^Every  part  of  every  Century 
is  so  arranged  and  constructed 
that  the  highest  possible 
results  in  photography  are 
assured. 

Century  Cameraa  ) 

View  Cameras       r  all  CcuCuiy  Quality. 

Ctrkut  Camera*      \  ^^'' 

CAtaluic  frt?f.'  at  your  dt^ltr's,  or 

Century  Camera  Division 

Eutmui  KudjUc  Co.  Roche  »ter^  N.  Y. 


THE    BOOK   OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Practical,  Theoretic  and  Applied 

Edited  by  PAUL  N.  HASLUCK 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Working  Drawings 
Nearly  800  pages,  size  6xOM,  cloth,  $3.50,  prepaid 

ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  UP-TO-DATE 

^  Thk  Book  of  Photography  contains  in  one  work 
all  that  those  interested  in  Photography  require  to 
know  to  enable  them  to  attain  success.  It  shrws 
them  how  to  start  in  the  right  way,  how  to  foiluw 
up  first  effort»,  and  how  to  at'ain  proficiency. 
^  The  chapters  have  been  written  by  a  number  of 
well  qualined  experts  who  have  specialized  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  art. 

K  The  illustrations  show  clearly  how  the  opera- 
tions of  Developing.  Toning  and  Fixing,  Retouch- 
ing, etc.,  etc.,  are  actually  done,  and  a  large  number 
of  working  drawings  affording  invaluable  assis- 
tance to  the  amateur  and  professional  worker  are 
included. 


The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 

39  Union  Square  New  York  City 


Tie. 


OLivei^ 

TypeWri-ter 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 


Its  Record  has  Never  Been  Equalled 

CATALOGUE   FREE 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

310  Broadway  -  New  York  City 
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VACATION 
PICTURES 


Are  a  never  ending  source  of 
delight  to  look  back  at. 
When  you  make  them, 
make  them  right      j^     j^     Jt 

••AGFA"  Time  Counting  Table 

••AGFA"  Formula  Booklet 

on  Metol 

^•AGFA"  Formula  Booklet 

on  Time  Development 

'Will  help  you  on  the  road 
to  success.  All  of  the  above 
can  be  had  FREE  for  the 
asking       j^      j^      j^      j^      jl>' 


Berlin   Aniline  Works 

215-215  Water  St..  New  York  City 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photogeaphic  Timbs. 
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Minimize  Hot^weather  Troubles 
by  using  Hammer  Plates 

HEY    are    better    now    than    ever; 
clean,  brilliant,  uniform.        Experi- 
ence has  proven    the  regular  brands 
to    possess    better  hot-weather    qualities 
than     the     best    so-called    hot -weather 
plates   on   the   market. 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 


HAMMBR  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

SAINT    LOUIS.    MISSOURI 


New  Improved  View  Camera  showing  oper- 
ation of  New  Patented  Sliding  Front. 


Showing  Camera  Fully  Extended  with  Patenicu 
Bellows  Support.  ' 


SENECA  VIEW  CAMERAS 

The  View  Cameras  with  wealth  of  exclusive  features— SENECA,  the  Camera  of  character 
—the  most  perfect  Vicwinj?  Camera  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Noted  for  its  rigidity — just  the 
Camera  for  field  work  and  hardest  usage — large  lens  board — reversible  back  with  sliding  division 
—generous  fecal  capacity.  The  only  Camera  backed  by  the  manufacturers  with  a  gfuarantee  and 
ten  days'  trial. 

SEND  FOR  64  PAGE  1908  CATALOG  • 


SENECA  CAMERA  MFG.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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NEW 

PLATES. — Isonon;  a  sp>ecial]y  heavy  coated  color  sensitive  plate,  easy  to  use, 
which  coin|>ensates  for  errors  of  exposure  aud  minimizes  halation.  Particularly 
suited  for  high  grade  portraiture  and  commercial  work.    Costs  a  trifle  more,  BUT — 
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New  Improved  View  Camera  showing  oper- 
ation of  New  Patented  Sliding^  Front. 


Showing  Camera  Fully  Extended  with  Patenicu 
Bellows  Support. 


SENECA  VIEW  CAMERAS 

The  View  Cameras  with  wealth  of  exclusive  features — SEN1ECA,  the  Camera  of  character 
—  the  most  perfect  Vicwinj?  Camera  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Noted  for  its  rigidity — just  the 
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— generous  fecal  capacity.  The  only  Camera  backed  by  the  manufacturers  with  a  guarantee  and 
ten  days'  trial. 
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DAVS  WHITE  PASTE. 

Finest  ever  made  for  Photographer's  works  and 
Artistic  use. 

SMOOTH  AS  A  COLD  CREAM.  Does  not 
wrinkle  the  paper,  or  curl  the  mounted  pictures, 
or  g^ve  the  pasted  look,  or  soil  anything  on  which 
it  is  used. 

ABSOLUTELY  NEUTRAL. 
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Does  not  sour  or  mould. 
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The  Important  New  Handbook  of 
Artistic  Photography 

ANTONY  GUEST 

With  49  full-page  plates 


This  beautiful  octavo  book,  with  its  49  monotint  reproductions  of 
artistic  successes  in  photography,  is  not  only  something  to  delight  the 
lover  of  art,  but  a  practical  guide  book  to  the  methods  of  making 
artistic  prints  from  photographic  negatives.  The  proper  appreciation 
of  the  artistic  possibilities  of  a  subject,  the  rules  governing  point  of 
view,  composition,  lighting  and  the  like,  are  dwelt  upon;  and  after- 
ward the  methods  of  treatmg  negative  and  print  in  order  to  produce 
such  qualities  as  are  shown  in  the  really  wonderful  pictures  which 
illustrate  the  book.  It  is  a  volume  which  will  appeal  to  all  artists,  and 
to  every  ambitious  amateur  in  photography. 


Pri 


rice. 


$2.00  net,   postage   14  cents 
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Investigations  on  the  Theory 
of  the  Photographic  Process 


By  S.  E.  SHEPPARD,  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  1851  Exhibition  Scholar  of 
University  CoUege,  London ;  and  C.  E.  KENNETH  MEES,  D.Sc.  (Lond.) 
Crown  8vo.     Net,  $1.75. 


''  .  .  The  authors  have  conducted  their  experiments  with 

such  skill  and  ingenuity  that  one  hesitates  to  say  what  is  impossible. 
Their  results  show  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  commands  attention. 
The  book  will  be  much  studied.  They  have  advanced  the  solution 
of  many  diiFicult  questions  and  systematized  a  useful  amount  of 
information."  POST,  LIVERPOOL.  ENG. 
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RIZES  will  be  awarded  as  follows :  First  prize,  $10.00  ; 
second  prize,  $5.00 ;  and  three  honorable  mention  awards 
oi  a  year's  subscription  to  "  Tbe  Photographic  Times. 

CONDITIONS 

Tbe  coiD petition  is  open  freely  to  all  wbo  may  desire  to  compete,  withont 
charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind.  Prospective  contestants  need  not  be  subscrib- 
ers for  tbe  publication  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  compete  for  tbe  prizes  offered. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN   THL  SCHOOL 

BY  LEWIS  W.  HINE. 

Ethical  Culture  School^  New  York  City, 


[Photographs  by  pupils  and  by 
ESPITE  a  brief  career  of 
less  than  a  century,  the 
camera  is  established  as 
an  indispensable  adjunct 
to  modern  society.  Wit- 
ness its  services  in  the  adornment  of  the 
home,  where  reproductions  bring  in  the 
distant  world  of  history,  geography,  and 
art, — in  current  literature,  where  the  pic- 
torial appeal  in  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  is  made  so  effective  by  the 
inexpensive  and  rapid  methods  of  repro- 
duction afforded  by  photography.  The 
manufacturer  finds  it  just  as  essential  in 
his  calling.  The  scientist,  be  he  as- 
tronomer or  bacteriologist,  bases  many  of 
his  investigations  upon  the  records  made 
by  this  new  servant.  Furthermore,  there 
are  those,  numbering  not  a  few,  who  are 
ready  and  eager  to  add  photography  to 
the  fine  arts. 

The  discussion  thus  far,  however,  has 
been  centered  upon  the  adult, — it  has 
been  the  question  of  just  what. culture 
photography  has  to  offer  this  man  or  that 
woman.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the 
child  is  to  be  left  out  of  all  these  good 
things, — ^but,  if  this  new  art  is  such  an  in- 
spiration and  help  to  the  grown-ups,  why 
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not  to  those  in  the  formative  period  of 
life?  It  is  to  the  conservative  educational 
world,  then,  that  we  refer  this  important 
question,  "Why  are  we  not  using  the 
camera  to  help  in  the  education  of  our 
children?"  and  it  is  timely,  for  a  similar 
query  has  been  coming,  of  late,  from 
various  parts  of  our  country.  Nor  is  the 
responsibility  to  be  shaken  off  by  be- 
stowing upon  the  boy  or  girl  a  Brownie 
camera  and  remaining  content  to  foot 
the  bills  that  result  from  its  use  or  mis- 
use. 

For  some  time,  in  the  Ethical  Culture 
School,  the  idea  has  'been  growing  that 
there  are  educational  possibilities  in  the 
right  kind  of  camera  work  which  are  not 
brought  out  by  the  desultory,  snapshot 
methods  pursued  by  the  average  boy  or 
girl.  Even  the  very  young  children,  in 
the  kindergarten  and  the  lower  grades, 
begin  to  use  the  elements  of  these  pro- 
cesses in  the  blueprints  they  make  of 
leaves,  flowers,  and  grains,  the  records  of 
which  they  wish  to  preserve. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  we  have 
done  in  the  use  of  the  camera  with  pupils 
of  the  Elementary  School,  I  will  cite  a 
recent  case,  a  section  of  the  sixth  grade, 
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THE  ''COMMERCE  CAMERA  CLUB**  A  T  WORK. 

composed  of  children  about  eleven  years 
of  age.  While  planning  an  excursion, 
which  was  to  take  the  class  by  ferry 
across  New  York  bay  and  to  a  great 
freight  terminal  in  South  Brooklyn,  the 
idea  occurred  that  it  might  be  a  help  to 
have  the  children  make  a  more  systematic 
attempt  than  they  had  ever  done  before  to 
get  snapshot  records  of  what  they  saw. 
These  records  were,  of  course,  to  be 
pertinent  to  their  study  of  commerce,  in 


Photografikfd  by  a  member  of  the  Camera  Class. 

which  they  were  engaged  in  the  geo- 
graphy class.  The  "Commerce  Camera 
Club"  was  organized  for  the  occasion. 
A  little  time  was  spent,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  preparation  for  the  trip,  to  make 
sure  each  one  knew  the  ins  and  outs  of 
his  or  her  camera  and  could  use  it  readi- 
ly. Beside  the  extra  interest  that  the 
cameras  contributed  to  the  trip,  they  were 
of  great  value  in  concentrating  the  at- 
tention of  the  children  upon  the  matters 
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WORK  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CAMERA   CLASS. 


which  they  were  studying.  The  import- 
ance of  having  some  strong,  controlling 
idea  kept  in  the  foreground  will  be  seen 
when  one  considers  the  distractions  of 
such  a  journey,  the  thousands  of  ir- 
relevant matters  constantly  passing  be- 
fore the  children.  Ten  of  the  fourteen 
children  had  cameras,  and  a  number  of 
prints  resulted  from  the  trip  and  served 
on  succeeding  days  to  keep  up  the  in- 
terest in  organizing  a  permanent  record 
from  the  ideas  gained  that  day.  This 
made  a  very  effective  review  of  the  places 
and  activities  seen  on  the  excursion,  the 


glimpses  of  which  had  necessarily  been 
rapidly  made  in  many  instances. 

The  pupil  of  High  School  age  is  ready 
to  build  upon  previous  camera  experi- 
ences and,  with  the  interests  of  this  im- 
pressionable period,  to  develop  an  ap- 
preciation of  art  that  might,  otherwise, 
never  have  been  awakened.  The  Camera 
Club  has  been  for  several  years  a  clearing- 
house for  photographic  experiences, — 
giving  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of 
ideas  gained  through  practical  work  and 
reading,  a  place  to  learn  how  to  develop 
and  print,  and,  having  learned,  a  chance 
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to  help  the  rest  in  similar  ways.  Trips, 
taken  as  a  club  or  in  groups,  bring  results 
to  all.  This  organization  certainly  has 
a  place  in  every  modem  school. 

The  Camera  Qass  has  a  different  func- 
tion. This  was  the  outcome  of  a  need 
for  more  serious  work  than  the  Club 
could  do.  The  course  consists  of  definite 
laboratory   work,   the    results   of   which 


photography  is  a  question  of  art.  As  the 
study  progresses  and  the  pupils  realize 
that  a  real  photograph  is  not  a  "lucky 
hit,"  but  the  result  of  intelligent,  patient 
effort,  they  are  given  instruction  in  the 
choice  of  subject  and  in  the  principles  of 
composition.  This  is  done  by  means  of 
a  study  of  good  examples  of  art,  photo- 
graphs and  paintings,  even  to  the  length 


WORK  DONE  ON  A   COMMERCIAL  BASIS.     ^'PRODUCTIVE  LABORS 


warrant  the  granting  of  credit  to  the 
pupil  on  the  same  basis  with  art  and 
manual  work.  During  the  year,  about 
one  hundred  hours  are  devoted  to  class 
work  in  the  darkroom  and  in  the  field, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  time  voluntarily 
spent  outside  of  school  hours.  The 
fundamental  aim  of  the  course  is  to  help 
the  pupils  to  a  better  appreciation  of 
good  photography  and  how  to  attain  it, — 
in  short,  to  give  the  artist's  point  of 
view,    for,    in    the    last    analysis,    good 


of  making  sketches,  from  the  works  of 
these  masters,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
pressing the  points  studied.  Then  fol- 
lows practice  in  trimming  and  mounting 
the  photographs  they  have  made.  Some 
times,  in  order  to  help  them  select  the 
salient  features  in  a  picture  and  to  realize 
something  of  the  amount  of  study  that  is 
required  to  obtain  good  composition,  a 
masterpiece  will  be  taken  as  a  model. 
Then  an  effort  is  made  to  reproduce  its 
essence  by  means  of  a  study  of  present- 
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A    TENEMENT  MADONNA.    A  STUDY  IN  COM  POSITION. 


day  conditions.  The  **Tenement  Madon- 
na "  (see  illustration)  is  a  study  made 
by  the  instructor  to  represent  maternity 
among  the  poor,  following  the  concep- 
tion used  by  Raphael  in  his  ^'Madonna  of 
the  Chair."  In  every  way  possible,  the 
beautiful  and  picturesque  in  the  com- 
monplace are  brought  out  and  the  study 
is  helped  by  means  of  visits  to  some  of 
the  photograph  and  art  exhibitions. 
Reading  in  the  current  photo  literature  is 
encouraged  as  a  means  of  getting  the 
new  ideas  on  process  and  product.  Then 
there  are  the  field  trips  into  the  country, 
the  parks,  and  to  points,  which  are  so 
abundant  about  the  city,  of  interest  in- 
dustrially and  historically. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  endeavor- 
ing thus  to  present  the  study  of  art 
through  the  camera  is  that  many  an  adult 
realizes,  too  late,  that  a  life  interest  in 
art  might  have  been  possessed  had  such 


a  medium  as  the  camera  presented  itself. 
Unfortunately,  during  the  school  period, 
the  brush  and  the  pencil  had  made  no  ap- 
peal and  could  not  be  mastered.  As  a 
result,  that  side  of  life  is  to  these  persons 
of  small  moment,  even  though  they  may 
realize  their  deficiency. 

Naturally,  the  art  side  of  photography 
is  of  little  value  without  the  technical 
ability  to  manipulate  camera  and  de- 
veloper. This  is  of  first  importance,  for, 
before  real  artistic  results  can  be  attain- 
ed, the  control  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
camera  and  the  processes  of  developing 
and  printing  must  become  automatic, 
that  they  may  respond  readily  to  the  will 
of  the  worker.  This  requires  a  long  ap- 
prenticeship, which,  when  dutifully  serv- 
ed, evolves  a  quality  of  accuracy  in  judg- 
ment which  is  certainly  as  valuable  as 
that  brought  out  by  tool  work.  There- 
fore,  we  have    found    it   practicable   to 
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substitute  photography  for  shop  work 
when  the  camera  is  the  best  medium  of 
expression  for  the  individuals  in  ques- 
tion. These  minds  seem  to  respond  bet- 
ter to  the  process  work  of  developing 
and  printing,  which  involves  more 
thought  and  less  merely  mechanical  skill 
than  the  operations  of  the  tool  work. 

When  sufficient  skill  has  been  gained, 
the  pupils  are  given  work  on  a  com- 
mercial basis, — productive  labor,  we  call 
it.  Teachers  and  pupils  send  films  and 
plates  to  this  department  to  be  developed 
and  printed.  This  puts  the  matter  upon 
a  practical  and  responsible  foundation, — 
the  pupils  are  held  up  to  the  standard  of 
first-class  commercial  work,  and  for  it 
receive  market  prices.  It  is  not  long  be- 
fore they  are  receiving  orders  from 
friends  and  acquaintances.  One  of  the 
boys,  out  with  his  camera  recently,  was 
hailed  by  a  man  exercising  his  horse  on 
the  speedway.  An  appointment  was  made, 
and  after  several  trials  a  successful 
photograph  was  obtained.  The  boy  clear- 
ed several  dollars  from  the  prints  that 
were  ordered,  beside  having  the  valuable 
experience  of  being  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources  in  a  business  transaction.  By 
means  of  these  orders,  some  pupils  pay 
all  of  their  photographic  expenses,  and, 
in  several  cases,  have  earned  enough  to 
buy  a  new  camera.  They  also  lend  their 
assistance  to  the  school  in  the  photograph- 
ing of  school  activities.  A  member  of 
the  Camera  Class  was  called  upon  to  ac- 
company the  sixth  grade  on  the  excur- 
sion to  investigate  commerce  in  the  port 
of  New  York,  mentioned  in  a  previous 
paragraph.  The  school  now  has  some 
valuable  records  of  the  trip  and  the  boy 
has  the  added  experience. 

In  brief,  our  reasons  for  believing  in 
the  manual  value  of  photography  are  that 
we  feel  the  manual  instincts  of  our  boys 
and  girls  are  not  to  be  confined  to  the  few 


recognized  channels  of  shop-work,  sew- 
ing, basketry,  and  cooking.  The  intense 
interest  this  boy  or  that  girl  shows  in  the 
camera,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
or  she  has  found  a  medium  that  is  in 
accord  with  a  natural  bent.  We  no 
longer  require  that  a  boy  shall  prepare 
to  be  a  doctor  or  a  minister,  regardless 
of  ability  in  these  directions.  Why, 
then,  say  to  him  that  in  order  to  profit 
by  the  manual  work  of  the  school  he 
must  conform  to  the  few  lines  that  have 
been  laid  out  by  educational  authorities? 

The  city  child  needs  to  have  good, 
wholesome  hobbies  of  this  kind.  First, 
because  they  are  involved  in  the  actual 
doing  of  things.  They  draw  upon  the 
resources  of  the  child  and  help  him  to 
realize  what  he  can  do,  meanwhile  help- 
ing to  direct  his  countless  impulses  and 
activities.  Moreover,  wholesome  avoca- 
tional  interests  are  provided,  which,  un- 
fortunately, are  so  often  shut  out  by  the 
city  environment,  but  may  be  replaced  by 
this  method  of  giving  employment  to 
leisure  hours,  enjoyment  to  friends,  and 
opportunities  to  turn  an  honest  penny. 
Then,  the  sharpened  vision  gives, 
throughout  life,  a  greater  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  to  be  found  on  every  hand. 
Finally,  in  many  instances,  a  start  is 
made  that  will  undoubtedly  give  direction 
to  the  choice  of  life  work. 

The  use  of  photography  in  the  school 
is  in  its  infancy.  Many  lines  of  connec- 
tion with  other  studies  are  possible.  Its 
social  eflfects  are  manifold.  All  we  have 
done,  thus  far,  is  to  demonstrate  that 
here  is  an  opportunity  to  make  our  school 
work  more  effective  by  giving  one  more 
channel  in  accord  with  the  bent  of  the  in- 
dividual pupil.  There  is  great  need  of 
more  light  upon  this  question  of  the  par- 
ticular value  of  photography  in  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  question  full  of  possibilities. 
The  answer  may  be  slow  but  it  is  coming. 
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ADVANCED  •'GLTTING  RLSULTS/' 

BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY. 


YEAR  ago  I  write  a  series 
of  stories  on  "Getting  Re- 
sults" which  were  more 
or  less  favorably  received 
by  those  beginners  who 
had  waded  through  a  sea  of  literature 
which  told  theory  at  the  expense  of  facts. 
Some  of  these  readers  have  been  kind 
enough  to  ask  for  a  continuance  of  the 
series,  taking  up  photographic  work  at 
the  point  the  average  photographer 
might  be  expected  to  be  after  a  year's 
experience. 

It  should  not  need  any  explanation  on 
my  part — this  is  a  rather  difficult  thing 
to  do.  Whereas  one  can  start  at  the  be- 
ginning and  know  that  one's  auditors 
cannot  know  less  than  nothing,  one  can- 
not start  in  after  a  year  and  say :  "Just 
here  my  reader's  knowledge  ends  and  my 
instruction  must  begin."  For  Jones  may 
have  passed  far  beyond  the  ranks  of 
a  beginner  to  a  full-fledged,  hard-study- 
ing, and  successful  pictorialist,  while 
Smith  still  lingers  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  always  wonder  what  exposure  to 
give. 

But  one  has  to  make  a  start  some- 
where, so  let  us  suppose  an  average  de- 
gree of  knowledge  of  a  year's  work,  in 
these  mythical  average  amateurs  and  be- 
gin with  tramping  around  the  country 
with  an  outfit,  and  a  review  of  what  we 
know. 

We  come  to  a  beautiful  view  in  the 
woods.  The  trees  are  a  dark  lusterless 
green,  which  makes  a  magnificent  color 
contrast  to  sensitive  eyes,  with  the  dainty 
glossy  vivid  grass  green  of  the  carpet  of 
the  slender  stream.  A  fleck  of  sunlight 
dances  on  the  water,  and  draws  our  at- 
tention  from  the  only  unsightly  spot — 


the  red  clay  bank,  eroded  by  a  washout. 

"I  have  tried  half  a  dozen  times  to  get 
a  photograph  of  this,"  says  my  com- 
panion, "but  it  never  comes  out  right. 
I  have  normally  exposed  and  under-ex- 
posed and  over-exposed,  and  'flat,  stale, 
and  unprofitable'  is  all  that  I  get.  I  wish 
you  could  tell  me  why." 

But  this  is  easy.  We  have  two  shades 
of  green  and  a  red,  filling  the  entire  plate. 
The  only  contrast  in  the  whole  picture  is 
that  of  the  sunlight  on  the  water,  which, 
like  most  tree  hung  streams,  is  dark  and 
cold  in  appearance,  and  the  blue  sky 
above  the  trees.  If  we  expose  for  the 
shadows  and  the  dark  greens  we  over- 
expose the  water  where  the  sun  strikes 
it,  and  get  a  bald-headed  negative  with 
a  bald  spot  in  the  center,  yclept  sunlight 
and  looking  about  as  much  like  sunlight 
as  chaJk  looks  likes  what  comes  after 
pie.  If  we  expose  for  the  sky  and  the 
cloud  which  we  wait  patiently  to  secure, 
we  get  trees  which  vie  with  the  grass  for 
blackness  and  the  bank  for  Stygian  dark- 
ness. 

These  contrastless  scenes  are  pretty 
hard  to  manage — like  standing  an  egg  on 
end — until  you  know  how.  To  over- 
expose is  to  get  flat  tones,  no  contrast, 
and  halation — to  under-expose,  nothing 
but  contrast  with  two  tones,  and  a  normal 
exposure  doesn't  seem  to  be  possible. 
But  the  remedy  is  so  simple,  that  once 
found  it  need  never  be  lost  again — it  is, 
an  orthochromatic  plate  with  or  without 
a  ray  screen. 

An  orthochromatic  plate  —  isochro- 
matic  is  another  word  meaning  the  same 
thing,  is  a  plate  which  has  been  made 
more  sensitive  to  the  red  and  yellow  rays 
of  light  than  the  ordinary  plate.     This  is 
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accomplished  by  treating  the  plate,  after 
coating,  or  the  emulsion,  before  coating, 
with  certain  dyes.  These  dyes  have  the 
effect  of  absorbing  certain  wave  lengths 
of  light,  and  as  it  is  necessary  for  light 
to  be  absorbed  to  produce  chemical  effect, 
this  absorptive  process  in  the  film  ren- 
ders the  film  more  sensitive  to  the  special 
colors  the  dyes  affect. 

It  is  obvious  then,  that  any  orthochro- 
matic  plate,  or  a  plate  which  is  more  sen- 
sitive to  yellow  (and  consequently  to 
green)  will  give  a  more  truthful  render- 
ing of  a  landscape  which  is  largely  green, 
than  one  which  is  very  insensitive  to  that 
color.  The  distinction  between  color  dif- 
ferentiation and  luminosity  differentia- 
tion has  often  been  pointed  out,  but  can 
be  emphasized  again  without  hurt,  here; 
two  shades  of  one  color  may  have  equal 
luminosity  value,  but  be  different  to 
the  eye — two  colors  may  appear  equally 
brilliant  to  the  eye  but  have  totally  dif- 
ferent luminous  values.  For  instance, 
the  ordinary  plate  makes  no  difference  in 
the  amount  of  deposit  between  the  bright 
green  of  the  grass  and  the  dull  green  of 
the  trees.  It  makes  a  too  great  differ- 
ence between  a  bright  yellow  flower  and 
a  blue  or  violet  one,  rendering  the  most 
luminous  (yellow)  much  darker  than  the 
least  luminous  (violet).  So  that  when 
we  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  our 
plates  to  the  reds,  yellows,  and  greens, 
we  increase  their  ability  to  differentiate 
luminosity  by  differing  renditions  of 
monochrome. 

"And  the  screen?"  As  no  perfect 
orthochromatic  plate  can  be  made  there 
is  a  residual  amount  of  violet  and  ultra 
violet  light  which  overpowers  the  weaker 
rays  of  the  darker  colors,  and  produces 
bald-headed  skies,  and  white  paper  for 
sun  flecked  water,  even  with  an  ortho- 
chromatic  plate.  So  we  employ  a  screen 
or  filter — some  means  of  interposing  be- 
tween light  and  plate  a  screen  which  will 


absorb  the  preponderance  of  violet  blue 
and  ultra  violet  rays,  and  bring  the  pro- 
portion down  to  a  reasonable  agreement 
with  the  yellow,  red,  and  green  rays.  In- 
asmuch as  the  ray  screen  cuts  out  the 
most  effective  rays,  it  increases  the  ex- 
posure. 

"But  that  increased  exposure  prevents 
many  pictures  being  made!" 

True.  Equally  true  is  that  the  ray 
screen  is  often  used  where  the  necessity 
for  its  use  is  not  apparent.  Inasmuch 
as  no  two  people  see  color  or  light  ex- 
actly the  same,  and  as  no  words  can  con- 
vey shades  of  color  it  is  simply  an  im- 
possibility to  say,  in  print  or  orally, 
"under  these  circumstances  you  must  use 
the  screen — under  those  circumstances 
you  must  not  use  it.  But  this  much 
can  be  said.  The  use  of  the  screen  alone 
does  not  give  an  orthochromatic  effect. 
It  merely  aids  a  plate  to  render  certain 
colors  by  cutting  down  the  effectiveness 
of  other  colors,  as  regards  the  sensitive 
emulsion.  Therefore,  the  screen  must 
be  used  when  the  necessity  is  present 
and  the  necessity  is  present  when  there 
is  a  large  proportion  of  the  extra  rapid 
rays  present  in  the  view.  When  the  scene 
includes  a  field  of  blue  flowers,  a  blue 
dress,  white  clouds,  snow  with  shadows, 
or  other  objects  which  reflect  more  blue, 
violet,  and  white  light  than  anything  else, 
use  the  screen  to  cut  down  the  intensity 
of  such  light,  and  give  the  other  colors  in 
the  view — the  green  of  trees,  the  yellow 
of  buttercups,  or  the  pink  of  a  pretty  face, 
a  chance  to  affect  the  orthochromatic 
plate. 

When  the  light  reflected  is  largely  yel- 
low or  red— rat  dawn,  at  sunset,  within 
yellow  walls,  of  yellow  flowers,  or  au- 
tumn foliage,  or  of  a  painting  by  a 
screened  and  yellow  light,  the  screen  is 
not  only  not  necessary  but  does  evil  rather 
than  good,  since  it  simply  serves  to  in- 
tensify the  yellow    color,    increase    ex- 
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posure,  and,  there  being  little  blue,  ultra 
violet  or  white  light  to  cut  out,  serves 
no  useful  function. 

Every  photographer  must  be  unto  him- 
self a  Jaw  as  to  when  to  use  a  screen  and 
when  not  to  use  it,  but  the  experience 
can  soon  be  gained  if  he  will  be  content 
to  do  what  has  been  advised  a  thousand 
times  before  me,  and  with  all  my  might 
by  me,  many  times — use  plates,  and 
plenty  of  them,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  getting  experience.  If  you  are  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  to  use  a  screen 
with  a  certain  subject  by  all  means  use 
one  on  an  exposure,  and  make  a  dupli- 
cate, without  it.  Mark  the  plates,  de- 
velop and  observe  which  print  is  best. 
Then  observe  which  print  is  most  truth- 
ful to  the  scene  as  it  was,  and  from  this 
store  away  in  your  memory  the  experi- 
ence of  with  or  without  the  screen  for 
the  next  similar  view  which  you  wish  to 
take.  Do  this  a  dozen  times  on  a  dozen 
subjects  and  you  will  come  pretty  near 
knowing  when  again  the  problem 
comes  up  whether  this  is  a  "with  screen" 
or  "without  screen"  picture. 

"Will  a  screen  help  without  an  ortho- 
chromatic  plate?" 

Assuredly,  if  the  need  for  the  screen  is 
to  cut  down  the  violet  rays — for  the 
screen  affects  the  rays  whether  they 
ultimately  fall  upon  a  plate  more  sensi- 
tive to  red  and  yellow  than  the  usual, 
plain  plate,  or  not.  Undoubtedly  an 
orthochromatic  plate  is  best  to  use.  When- 
ever color  enters  into  the  problem,  but, 
failing  the  orthochromatic  plate  and  hav- 
ing a  view  with  a  preponderande  of 
violet  or  white  light — and  the  contrasting 
colors, — a  color  filter  will  help  a  plain 
plate.  The  color  filter  will  need  to  be 
deeper  in  color  for  the  plain  plate  than 
for  the  orthochromatic  plate,  since  it 
must  slow  up  the  blues  and  violets  to 
somewhere  near  the  insensitiveness  of 
the  plate  to  the  reds  and  yellows. 


"How  deep  a  screen  should  I  use?" 
Getting  into  deep  water,  now!  Here 
every  plate  maker, — and  many  lens  mak- 
ers— are  laws  unto  themselves.  But  as 
between  the  choice  of  two  filters,  one  a 
three  times  and  one  a  five,  and  one  a 
five  and  the  other  a  ten,  I  should  take 
the  lighter  pair.  The  beginner  in  ortho- 
chromatics  is  usually  anxious  to  do  the 
matter  up  brown  and  so  uses  a  screen 
entirely  too  heavy.  He  then  over  cor- 
rects his  colors  and  goes  as  far  on  the 
wrong  side, — ^the  other  side, — as  he  was 
with  a  plain  plate  as  far  as  luminosity 
goes.  For  a  screen  which  is  too  power- 
fully colored  will  cut  down  the  blues  and 
violets  too  much  and  the  result  will  be 
that  those  portions  of  the  picture  which 
should  show  light,  if  not  bald-headed 
white,  are  dark.  Not  infrequently  one 
sees  a  sunlit  landscape  with  white  clouds 
against  a  dark,  dark  sky, — an  utter  un- 
truth except  under  some  Exceptionally 
stormy  circumstances.  When  there  is 
sunlight  in  the  landscape,  and  white 
clouds,  as  a  general  rule  there  is  blue  sky. 
The  white  clouds,  having  greater  lum- 
inosity than  the  blue  sky,  should  be  rep- 
resented, in  the  truthful  landscape,  as 
white  against  a  tinted  sky — ^tinted  mean- 
ing slightly  darker  than  white,  but  to 
render  them  as  white  against  black  or 
dark  gray  is  to  tell  a  photographic  lie  as 
bad  as  the  bald-headed  sky  of  the  plain 
and  screenless  plate  picture. 

This  too  dark  tint  for  a  blue  sky  is 
the  result  of  too  heavy  a  screen  or  too 
short  an  exposure,  and,  if  the  rest  of  the 
picture  be  properly  exposed,  the  too  dark 
screen  can  be  diagnosed  with  accuracy. 
As  the  average  landscape  has  its  beauty, 
not  in  the  clouds  but  in  the  line  and  tone 
of  the  landscape,  too  pronounced  a  sky  is 
not  to  be  advised  anyway,  hence,  on  all 
landscapes  where  a  screen  is  to  be  used, 
the  lightest  one  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered  before   resorting  to  the   darker 
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one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lighter  the 
clouds  in  the  sky,  the  heavier  the  screen 
should  be, — the  heavier  the  clouds,  the 
lighter  the  screen  need  be. 

It  is  not  altogether  color  value  which  is 
the  advantage  of  orthochromatic  plates 
and  ray  screen.  In  distant  views  of  all 
kinds  in  these  middle  latitudes  and  alti- 
tudes where  the  sea  of  dust  is  a  mile 
deep  and  over  all  the  land,  a  haze,  blue  to 
gray,  obscures  most  of  the  distance.  This 
haze  has  pronounced  luminosity  to  the 
plate,  is  rich  in  refracted  blue  and  violet 
rays  and  frequently  covers  our  land- 
scapes with  a  veil  far  denser  than  the 
natural  haze  managed  to  accomplish.  A 
screen  cuts  down  the  effect  of  haze,  just 
as  it  does  the  blue  of  the  sky,  by  absorb- 
ing or  cutting  out  the  blue  and  violet  and 
ultra  violet  rays.  In  mountain  photog- 
raphy, or  views  from  mountains,  in 
photographing  from  kites,  balloons,  or 
high  buildings,  and  in  telephotography,  a 
screen  will  be  found  next  in  being  es- 
sential to  the  lens  itself,  \yith  the  ortho- 
chromatic  plate  a  close  second. 

(To  be 


The  beginner  in  this  work  should  also 
know,  and  remember,  that  as  the  richer 
in  silver  the  plate  may  be,  the  more 
orthochromatic  it  can  be  made,  and  as 
the  yellow  dye  slows  the  plate,  plates  rich 
in  silver  or  slower  emulsions  are  usually 
used  to  make  these  plates,  which  become 
slower  still  when  dyed.  Exposures 
should  be  greater  on  this  account  and 
also  because  full  exposures  give  the  best 
results  with  ortho  plates.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  plates  are  quicker  in  yellow 
lights  than  plain  plates,  since  they  are 
specially  sensitized  for  such  lights,  and 
so  for  sunset  work,  or  portraiture  under 
a  yellow  light,  are  faster  than  most  plain 
plates. 

Finally,  remember  that  as  you  have  in 
the  orthochromatic  plate  a  plate  sensitive 
to  red  and  yellow  as  well  as  blue  and  vio- 
let, you  should  use  care  in  selecting  and 
using  your  darkroom  light.  The  more 
you  don't  expose  these  plates  to  any 
light,  the  better  will  the  results  be — 
hence,  let  me  whisper  it  before  I  am 
chased  to  cover  by  a  public  I  have 
wearied  with  the  word — use  a  tank  I 
continued.) 


BLUL  PRINT  LANTLRN  SLIDES. 

BY    F.    P.    LONG. 


'AV'E  you  ever  tried  to 
make  a  lantern  slide  by 
the  same  method  that  you 
make  blue  prints;  if  not 
then  try  the  following 
recipes  and  see  the  wonderful  changes 
that  will  be  wrought  through  them. 

Take  a  dry  plate  3^x4^,  cut  % 
inch  from  the  end  so  it  will  be  the  same 
length  as  a  regular  slide  3^4  x  4.  Fix  all 
the  silver  out  in  a  good  hypo  bath,  wash 
well  in  running  water  or  in  10  or  12 
changes  of  water. 


Take  i  ounce  cyanine  blue  print  pow- 
der and  mix  with  8  ounces  of  distilled 
water. 

Now  take  the  plate  or  plates  from  the 
wash  water,  swab  with  a  tuft  of  wet  ab- 
sorbent cotton,  place  them  in  the  sen- 
sitizing solution  for  five  minutes,  remove 
them  from  the  solution  and  place  them  in 
a  rack  to  dry,  drying  them  in  a  warm 
darkroom. 

After  being  thoroughly  dry,  select  a 
good  negative  with  plenty  of  contrast, 
print  in  direct  sunlight,  one  or  two  trials 
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will  give  you  the  correct  time  to  print, 
after  printing  the  required  length  of  time 
remove  plate  to  the  darkroom. 

Now  make  a  stock  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  I  ounce,  water  13  ounces, 
leave  this  stock  solution  dissolve 
thoroughly  and  keep  it  in  the  dark. 

After  the  plate  has  been  printed  the  re- 
quired length  of  time  develop  in  the  stock 
solution  taking  J4  ounce  of  stock  solu- 
tion to  16  ounces  of  water. 

After  plate  is  fully  developed,  place 
in  fixing  bath  made  up  of 

Oxalic  acid   J4  oz. 

Water    32  ozs. 

now  wash  well  and  place  in  rack  to  dry, 
the  result  received  from  this  will  give  a 
perfect  blue  lantern  slide. 

If  other  colors  are  desired  they  may  be 
had  by  toning,  remembering  that  the 
plate  should  be  printed  deeper  than  for  a 
blue  tone. 

FOR  SEPIA  OR  CHOCOLATE. 

Immerse  the  slide  in  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sodium  carbonate  until  the  image 
has  disappeared,  wash  in  several  changes 
of  water,  and  then  transfer  to  a  saturated 
solution  of  tannic  acid,  the  longer  it  is 
left  in  this  solution  the  deeper  the  tone. 

FOR  DARK  PLATINUM. 

Immerse  slide  immediately  after  wash- 
ing in  the  following  bath  : 

Ammonia    i  drachm. 

Soda  borax   i  drachm. 

Water    6  ounces. 


Allow  to  remain  until  bleached,  then 
transfer  to  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic 
acid  (Remarts)  and  leave  until  tone  de- 
sired is  reached. 

FOR  BLACK. 

Immerse  slide  in  a  solution  of 

Soda  borax  14  oz. 

Water  6  ozs. 

when  bleached  transfer  to 

Tannic  acid  5^  oz. 

Gallic  acid  5^  oz. 

Water    8  ozs. 

FOR  PURPLE. 

Place  slide  in  \ 

Soda  borax  i  oz. 

Water    4  ozs. 

Let  slide  remain  in  this  solution  for  5  or 
10  seconds,  then  renx)ve  and  transfer  to 

Gallic  acid  j^  oz. 

Water    4  ozs. 

swab  with  absorbent  cotton. 

FOR  LILAC. 

Wash  slide  in  a  weak  solution  of  borax. 

FOR  GREEN. 

Make  a  saturated  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate,  acidify  with  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid,  dilute  with  an  equal 
amount  of  water,  immerse  the  slide  in 
this  solution  until  required  tone  has  been 
obtained,  then  wash  well  and  dry.  To  get 
various  tints  of  these  tones  vary  the  time 
of  baths. 


JUST  A  KODAK  AND  AN  ELLCTRIC  UGHT. 


BY    IRVING   DICKINSON. 


NE  evening  not  long  ago, 
I  had  just  finished  clear- 
ing off  from  my  library 
table  everything  on  it. 
"What  on  earth  are  you 
going  to  do  now?''  Glancing  up  I  saw 
my  wife  in  the  doorway. 


Without  immediately  answering  I  plac- 
ed my  Kodak  (3J4  x  51/^)  on  one  end  of 
the  table  and  then  said,  "Please,  my  dear, 
loan  me  that  sepia  photo  of  Eva  for  a 
few  minutes." 

Then  "she  knew?" 

Returning  with  the  photo  (one  of  the 
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folder  kind),  1  stood  it  up  on  the  table, 
taking  care  to  have  it  vertical,  set  the 
focusing  scale  at  6  feet,  took  my  steel 
tape  from  my  pocket  and  carefully 
measured  2  feet  and  8  inches  from  photo 
to  lens. 

I  then  adjusted  my  32  candle  power 
electric  lamp  a  little  to  one  side  and  in 
front  of  the  photo,  moving  the  light  back 
and  forth  until  all  the  light  possible  was 
reflected  down  on  the  picture. 

Next  I  slipped  on  the  portrait  attach- 
ment and  opened  the  shutter,  using  the 
largest  stop,  U.  S.  4. 

During  the  five  minutes  of  exposure 
which  I  gave,  I  sat  down,  smoked  my 
pipe,  and  tried  to  convince  my  wife  that 
I  was  in  my  right  mind  and  would  show 
her  the  proof  of  it  on  the  following  even- 
ing. 

The  next  evening,  like  the  Missourian, 
she  said,  "show  me,"  so  I  took  my  Kodak 
tank  (if  you  don*t  use  a  tank  you  are 
missing  fine  negatives)  and  in  one  half 
hour  satisfied  her  curiosity. 

I  myself  was  satisfied  also  that  it  was 
far  better  than  I  could  have  done  by 
daylight,  because  the  light  was  constant 
and  its  intensity  controllable  (by  using 
higher  or  lower  candle  power). 

The  electric  lamp  used  consisted  of  a 
vertical  standard  with  upright  light  at 
the  top  (the  ordinary  reading  lamp)  and 
covered  with  a  circular  shade  having  a 
dark  outer  surface  with  white  enamel  on 
its  under  side. 

The  light  itself  overtopped  the  photo 
by  about  6  inches  and  the  white  enamel 
under  surface  of  the  shade  reflected  the 
light  down  on  the  picture. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  photo  as  it  stood  up  on  the  table  with 
the  folder  leaf  at  an  angle  acting  as  a 
reflector,  also  base  of  lamp  at  one  side. 
My  method  of  recording  data  is  also 
shown,  being  marked  on  the  film  with 
jet  black   ink.     The  finished   picture   is 


printed  under  a  mask  to  cut  out  every- 
thing but  the  picture  itself. 

How  did  I  know  how  much  exposure 
to  give?  Use  the  same  judgment  as  you 
would  when  making  an  outdoor  ex, 
posure,  eliminating  the  one  condition  of 
light,  because  electric  light  is  not  variable 
like  sunlight,  as  its  intensity  is  practically 
constant. 

Also  make  a  few  previous  trials  and 
when  a  negative  is  obtained  from  which 
a  satisfactory  print  is  made,  use  that  as 
a  basis  for  future  exposures.  Take  into 
consideration  also  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject to  be  copied,  whether  it  is  light  or 
dark  in  tone,  the  same  as  you  would  when 
exposing  by  daylight.  The  exposure 
must  of  course  be  longer. 

By  using  a  higher  candle  power  light, 
a  brighter  illumination  on  the  subject  to 
be  copied  can  be  had,  which  will  reduce 
the  time  of  exposure. 

Why  did  I  use  the  largest  stop?  (In 
this  case  U.  S.  4).  Because  the  photo 
having  but  one  plane  there  was  no  depth 
of  focus  to  be  overcome  and  also  to  ad-. 
mit  all  the  light  possible  and  reduce  the 
time  of  exposure. 


Editorial  Notes 
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know  why  we  do  it,  and  yet  fail  to  make 
true  pictures. 

Most  of  us  are  too  greedy,  we  want  to 
accomplish  in  a  week  what  should 
take  months  to  learn  properly.  When 
we  expose  a  plate,  we  attempt  to  fill  it 
with  too  much,  to  include  too  many  dis- 
tracting objects  that  have  no  bearing  on 
our  picture  proper — and  then  we  wonder 
why  we  cannot  make  pictures.  To  suc- 
ceed, we  mu5t  learn  to  analyze  ourselves 
and  our  work — ^to  see  if  we  do  under- 
stand the  primary  parts  before  we  under- 
take the  more  complex  propositions.  We 
must  learn  to  analyze  our  pictures,  before 
we  make  them.  We  must  learn  to  select 
our  subject  and  then  to  subordinate  all 
else  in  the  picture  to  that  subject.  It  is 
true  that  in  photography  we  must  take 
our  subject  largely  as  we  find  it;  we 
have  not  the  power  of  selection  or  elimi- 
nation that  the  painter  enjoys,  but  we  can 
subordinate  the  objectionable.  Many 
times  we  can  eliminate  by  choosing  a 
different  point  of  view  or  selecting  a 
different  hour  of  the  day.  We  can  sub- 
due offensive  high  lights — easily  in 
either  negative  or  print — we  can  like- 
wise strengthen  other  weak  features  that 
need  emphasis.  Elimination  of  dis- 
tracting background  or  lines  or  masses 
is  simply  a  matter  of  mechanics.  We 
know  that  we  can  help  ourselves,  but  we 
must  learn  just  when  to  do  it.  We 
must  cultivate  the  power  of  selection  be- 
fore we  can  expect  to  advance. 


VERY  editor  of  a  photo- 
graphic journal  receives 
countless  letters,  all  of  the 
same  general  trend,  "How 
can  I  improve  my  work?" 
"How  can  I  learn  to  make  good  pic- 
tures." 

The  mission  of  the  editor  is  that  of  a 
teacher,  and  let  him  rack  his  brains  to 
the  utmost  in  supplying  information,  and 
in  selecting  articles  of  merit  for  publica- 
tion, his  work  is  never  ending.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  manual  that  comes  with 
your  little  Kodak  is  a  wonderfully  com- 
plete collection  of  sound,  reliable  in- 
formation, and  were  its  contents  fully 
digested,  and  its  instructions  followed, 
most  of  the  amateur's  troubles  would  be 
over.  Most  of  us  are  in  too  big  a  hurry, 
we  want  to  run  along  before  we  can 
walk,  we  go  slap  dash  into  the  thing 
without  any  very  definite  idea  of  just 
what  we  are  going  or  want  to  do.  We 
study  over  the  first  principles  a  little, 
learn  how  to  load  and  unload  the  instru- 
ment, how  to  focus,  and  then  put  our  faith 
in  Providence  as  to  exposure  and  de- 
velopment, and  promptly  proceed  to  lose 
the  manual. 

We  forget  that  photography  is  a 
science  and  governed  by  immutable  laws, 
and  attempt  to  force  things  to  come  our 
way  simply  because  we  want  them  to. 
Still,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  us  learn 
fairly  well  the  technique  and  can  pro- 
duce  good   negatives   and    prints,    and 
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MONTHLY  FOREIGN  DIGEST. 

TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


A  Non-inflammable  Substitute  for  Celluloid. 

For  some  years  Dr.  A.  Eichengruen 
has  been  experimenting  with  acetyl 
celltdose,  prepared  by  acting  upon  cot- 
ton with  acetic  acid.  This  new  com- 
pound is  called  cell  it  and  is  very  similar 
to  celluloid  in  its  properties,  but  differs 
from  the  latter  in  that  it  burns  only  with 
difficulty.  Films  tested  in  the  moving 
picture  factory  of  Ed.  Liesegang  showed 
them  to  be  just  as  good  as  celluloid.  The 
films  after  ten  minutes  in  the  lantern 
showed  no  change,  while  celluloid  films 
ignited  in  three  seconds. — Die  Umschau, 


Sensitized  Silk. 

Rechnitzer's    method    for  sensitizing 

silk  is  as  follows : 

English.  Metric. 

33  ozs.         Boiling  water  looo  c.c. 

yi  oz.      Ammonium  chloride  10.0 

90  grains        Iceland  moss  6.0 

The  silk  is  placed  in  the  above  solution 
(hot)  for  fifteen  minutes,  it  is  then  dried. 
To  sensitize  the  silk,  it  is  placed  in  a 
bath  of  silver  nitrate,  6.0  g^s.  (90 
grains)  ;  water,  100  c.c.  (3  1/3  ozs.)  ; 
nitric  acid  ten  drops.  After  this  the  silk 
is  again  dried.  The  image  should  be 
printed  quite  dark  and  then  toned  in 

82  ozs.                Water  2500  c.c. 

I  oz.          Sodium  acetate  30.0 

15  grains  Precipitated   chalk  i.o 

15  grains    Gold  chloride  i.o 

The  toning  bath  should  be  prepared  one 
day  in  advance.  Fix  for  twenty  minutes 
in  a  nx)derately  strong  neutral  bath. 
— Apollo,  Vol  14,  No.  301,  Jan.,  '08. 


alum.  To  one  liter  (33  ozs.)  of  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  common  alum  is 
added  2.0  gms.  (30  grains)  of  potas- 
sium permanganate.  The  above  solu- 
tion keeps  much  better  than  the  old  one 
made  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  at  the 
same  time  hardens  the  film.  This  re- 
ducer is  what  is  called  a  selective  reducer, 
that  is  it  reduces  the  dense  portions  more 
than  the  shadows,  making  a  softer  print- 
ing negative.  On  account  of  the  pre- 
cipitation of  manganese  dioxide,  the  film 
is  colored  a  dark  brown,  this  can  easily 
be  removed  by  means  of  a  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  bisulphite. — Eder's 
Jahrbuch,  1907,  page  107. 


An  Improved  Permanganate  Reducer,  by  Prof. 
R.  Namais. 

The  author  found  that  sulphuric  acid 
could    be    advantageously    replaced   by 


Iron  Printing  Process. 

The  following  is  a  simple  method  for 
obtaining  prints  in  various  shades  of 
brown  and  sepia.  Well  sized  paper,  pre- 
ferably those  with  a  matte  or  rough  sur- 
face should  be  used.  Various  grades  of 
Whatman's  papers  are  well  suited.  To 
100  c.c.  (3  1/3  ozs.)  of  a  cold  thin  starch 
"solution"  should  be  added  12.0  gms.  (3 
drams)  of  potassium  ferricyanide  dis- 
solved in  as  small  a  quantity  of  water  as 
possible,  and  a  saturated  solution  of  am- 
monio-ferric  citrate  containing  14.0  gms. 
{yi  oz.)  of  the  salt.  This  mixture  is  then 
applied  with  a  stiff  brush.  The  brush 
should  be  worked  in  every  direction  so  as 
to  evenly  coat  the  paper.  The  printing 
should  be  done  in  strong  light  until  the 
shadows  acquire  a  silver  gray  tone.  The 
print  is  then  washed  in  distilled  water, 
then  in  plain  water  acidified  with  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  After  this, 
the  print  is  washed  for  a  few  minutes 
and  then  placed  in  a  bleaching  solution 
composed  of  sodium  carbonate  i — 30  and 
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again  washed.  After  this  the  print  is 
placel  in  a  toning  (or  developing)  bath  of 
gallic  acid  i  part,  water  120  parts.  Strong 
negatives  should  be  used  in  order  to  ob- 
tain vigorous  prints.  The  drying  is  best 
accomplis-hed  by  pinning  the  print  on  a 
drawing  board.  After  mounting  a  thin 
coating  of  French  varnish  increases  the 
brilliancy. 

[The  original  article  calls   for  gallic 
acid,  20.0  gms.  (2/3  ozs.)  ;  water,  150  c.c. 
(5  ozs.)  ;  but  gallic  acid  is  only  soluble 
in  the  cold  i — 120. — Translator,] 
— Photo graphische    Chronik,    No.     104. 


Paper  Window  Transporancies. 

Paper  window  transparencies  can  easi- 
ly be  made  by  using  thin  albumen  paper 
sensitized  on  a  strong  silver  bath  and 
printing  darker  than  usual.  As  the  pic- 
ture will  be  viewed  by  transmitted  light, 
the  toning  should  be  judged  by  looking 
through  the  print.  After  toning,  the  print 
is  fixed,  washed,  and  dried.  The  sheet 
of  glass  upon  which  the  print  is  to  be 
mounted  should  be  well  cleaned,  slightly 
warmed,  and  a  five  per  cent,  gelatine 
solution  poured  on.  The  print  after 
dampening  is  laid  on  the  gelatine  solu- 
tion, care  should  be  taken  that  no  air 
bells  are  present,  and  that  none  of  the 
gelatine  solution  gets  on  the  back  of  the 
print.  The  print  should  be  dried  with- 
out artificial  aid.  Should  some  of  the 
gelatine  get  on  the  back  of  the  print,  it 
may  be  removed  after  the  print  is 
thoroughly  dry  by  means  of  hot  water 
and  a  sponge.  The  print  should  then  be 
allowed  to  dry  again.  The  print  is  now 
ready  to  be  made  transparent.  This  is 
done  by  painting  the  back  of  the  print 
with  paraffine  oil.  After  some  hours 
the  oil  will  have  penetrated  the  paper 
and  rendered  the  print  transparent.  The 
excess  of  oil  is  then  removed  with  a  tuft 
of  cotton.  To  protect  the  print  it  may 
be  varnished  with  copal. — Exchange. 


Influence  of  Moisture  on  Dry  Plates,  by  A.  &  L. 
Lumiere  and  A.  5eyewetz. 

The  authors  made  a  series  of  experi- 
ments to  determine  what  action  water 
and  developers  would  have  on  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  dry  plates.  It  has  been 
known  for  sometime  that  plates  lose  in 
sensitiveness  when  in  a  moist  condition. 
This  loss  varies  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  film,  speed  of  the  plate,  and,  in  the 
case  of  orthochromatic  plates,  there  is  a 
loss  of  sensitiveness  for  certain  portions 
of  the  spectrum.  The  plateholder  was  so 
arranged  that  one  portion  of  the  plate 
dipped  in  the  solution,  another  portion 
was  moist,  and  the  third  was  dry.  The 
fast  plates  became  about  five  times  slow- 
er when  either  wet  or  only  moist.  There 
was  practically  no  difference  whether 
water  or  developers  were  used.  In  the 
case  of  the  slower  plates,  the  difference 
was  less  marked  and  some  color  sensi- 
tive plates  showed  no  change.  Drying 
the  plates  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric 
acid  or  heating  to  100  deg.  C.  (212  deg. 
Fahr.)  did  not  increase  their  sensitive- 
ness above  normal.  The  final  conclu- 
sions were  that : 

First.  Silver  bromide  gelatine  plates 
when  soaked  with  water  or  a  developer 
and  then  dried  regain  their  original  sen- 
sitiveness. Thoroughly  drying  the  plates 
does  not  increase  their  sensitiveness. 

Second.  The  loss  in  sensitiveness 
varies  according  to  the  kind  of  plates. 

Third.  There  is  but  little  variation 
in  the  loss  in  sensitiveness  for  the  same 
kind  of  plates  for  different  regions  of 
the  spectrum,  the  loss  is  greatest  in  the 
yellow  and  green  regions. 

Fourth.  A  knowledge  of  these  prop- 
erties may  be  of  value  in  selecting  a 
proper  illumination  for  the  darkroom,  es- 
pecially in  developing  highly  sensitive 
plates. — Photo  graphische    Chronik. 
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LIGHT  IN  THE  DARK  ROOM.    AN  ARTICLE  FOR  BEGINNERS. 


BY  W.  H.  ALEXANDER. 


^  HE  comfort  of  the  photog- 
rapher very  largely  de- 
pends upon  the  light  in 
which  he  works;  and  one 
of  the  first  questions  be- 
fore the  beginner  who  takes  up  camera 
work  is  how  he  is  to  get  the  red  light 
in  which  some  of  his  operations  are  to  be 
performed.  If  he  uses  roll  films,  and 
decs  not  intend  to  print  in  rapid  bro- 
mide, he  can  manage  very  well  without 
a  darkroom  at  all ;  as  his  camera  is  day- 
light loading  and  the  Kodak  developing 
tank  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  either 
for  quality  of  the  result  or  comfort  in 
obtaining  it.  But  if  he  uses  plates  the 
question  is  one  to  which  he  must  give 
attention. 

The  great  nmjority  of  photographers 
to-day  use  some  form  of  lamp ;  daylight 
not  being  often  employed.  There  is  a 
good  reason  for  this.  Daylight  fluctuates 
so  greatly,  that  if  we  make  a  window 
quite  safe  when  the  daylight  is  strong, 
the  room  will  be  almost  pitch  dark  when . 
the  daylight  is  weak;  while  if  our  win- 
dow lets  in  enough  light  for  us  to  see 
what  we  are  doing  on  a  dull  day,  it  will 
fog  our  plates,  to  a  certainty,  when  the 
daylight  is  brighter. 

Daylight  may  be  used,  however,  if  a 
device  is  employed  to  counteract  this. 
If  an  ordinary  window  has  its  top  half 
blocked  up  entirely,  the  lower  half  may 
be  effectively  glazed  with  two  thicknesses 
of  good  ruby  glass.  When  the  light  out- 
side is  very  dull,  this  protection  will  be 
sufficient;  but  on  a  bright  day  it  would 
not  be  safe;  and  so  a  curtain  of  some 
partly  transparent  red  material  may  be 
provided  which  can  be  drawn  across  the 
window.     A  blind  of  "ruby  fabric"  or  of 


**orange  fabric"  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  the  material  being  mounted  on 
a  spring  roller  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

The  safety  of  such  a  light  depends 
very  largely  on  the  quality  of  the  ruby 
glass.  This  must  be  got  from  a  photo- 
graphic dealer  and  not  from  a  glazier; 
because  there  are  red  glasses  on  the 
market,  used  for  decorative  purposes, 
which  to  the  unaccustomed  eye  are  very 
much  like  the  proper  ruby  glass,  but  are 
quite  unsuitable;  and  would  fog  a  plate 
directly.  The  beginner  cannot  tell 
whether  the  glass  with  which  he  is  sup- 
plied is  of  the  right  sort  or  not,  and  so 
he  must  go  to  the  photographic  dealer 
to  make  sure  that  he  is  getting  what  he 
wants.  Two  thicknesses  of  this  ruby 
glass  will  be  found  to  let  almost  as  much 
light  through  as  a  single  thickness;  but 
for  reasons  which  there  is  no  need  to 
point  out,  they  are  much  safer  than  one. 
By  safe  is  meant  that  the  light  they  pass 
is  not  likely  to  injure  the  plate,  in  the 
comparatively  short  time  it  should  be 
exposed.  Orange  or  yellow  glass  is  also 
supplied  by  dealers;  but  except  for  lan- 
tern plates  and  for  bromide  paper,  and 
in  the  latter  case  only  with  caution,  it 
cannot  be  used  by  itself;  but  one  thick- 
ness of  yellow  and  one  of  ruby  give  a 
brighter  light  than  two  thicknesses  of 
ruby,  and  one  that  is  almost  safe. 

The  cost  of  ruby  glass  is  high,  and 
when  it  is  wanted  to  block  up  a  window 
many  would  be  glad  of  something  cheap- 
er. The  ruby  and  canary  fabrics  sold 
under  those  names  by  dealers  are  very 
suitable.  One  thickness  of  these  must 
never  be  used  by  itself,  however,  because 
there  are  always  fine  holes  in  it  which  let 
white  light  through ;  but  two  thicknesses 
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are  a  precaution  against  this.  A  very 
good  plan  is  to  block  up  a  window  with 
a  layer  of  ruby  fabric  between  two  of 
canary  fabric ;  this  gives  a  poor  but  safe 
light  under  all  ordinary  conditions,  and 
allows  plate  changing  and  similar  work 
to  be  done  without  any  need  for  a  dark- 
room lamp;  while  any  work  requiring 
more  light,  such  as  developing,  may  be 
carried  out  by  means  of  a  regular  dark- 
room lamp.  In  blocking  up  a  window 
with  these  materials,  the  outermost  one 
will  gradually  fade,  but  will  serve  for  a 
long  while  to  protect  the  inner  ones  from 
fading.  Red  and  yellow  paper  can  also 
be  obtained  for  blocking  out  purposes, 
and  is  less  likely  to  contam  pinholes  than 
is  the  fabric ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more 
easily  damaged. 

Darkroom  lanterns  are  legion;  one 
large  dealer  alone  lists  over  a  hundred 
patterns.  They  are  nearly  all  charac- 
terized by  a  serious  defect,  imperfect 
ventilation.  This  leads,  in  the  case  of 
oil  lamps,  to  irregular  burning  owing 
to  the  oil  reservoir  getting  hot,  to  smok- 
ing, and,  above  all,  to  glass  breaking. 
As  the  larger  the  lantern,  as  a  rule,  the 
larger  the  air  passages,  this  is  agood 
reason  for  getting  as  large  a  lantern  as 
can  be  managed,  provided  the  size  of 
the  source  of  light  (and  heat)  is  not  in- 
creased at  the  same  time.  In  any  case 
the  lantern  as  bought  should  be  examin- 
ed, and  if  in  any  way  the  inlets  and  out- 
lets for  air  can  be  enlarged  without  let- 
ting light  out  at  the  same  time,  it  will 
be  found  a  good  plan  to  do  so.  There 
is  another  advantage  about  a  large  lan- 
tern, it  takes  a  large  piece  of  glass.  The 
larger  the  glass,  in  reason,  the  better. 
More  light  of  a  safe  character  can  be  got 
from  a  large  piece  of  deep  ruby,  let  us 
say,  than  from  a  small  piece  of  a  lighter 
ruby.  Some  darkroom  lamps  take  glass 
not  only  in  front  but  at  the  sides,  and  so 
light  the  darkroom  better.     Some  have 


a  reflector  or  shield  to  throw  the  light 
down  on  the  dish  and  to  screen  the  eyes. 
This  is  never  wanted  and  is  a  complete 
mistake.  A  strong  light  on  the  plate  is 
quite  useless  and  very  harmful ;  in  fact,  it 
may  be  taken  as  a  good  rule  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  plate  as  it  lies  in  the  dish  is  the 
one  place  whereon  the  light  should  not 
fall.  Most  darkroom  lam-ps  ignore  this  and 
leave  the  rest  of  the  bench  in  deep  gloom. 
Hence  arise  smashings  innumerable,  and 
bottles  and  measures  are  soon  upset  and 
broken,  to  a  greater  value  than  the  cost 
of  an  efficient  lamp. 

This  brings  us  to  a  very  important  con- 
sideration in  darkroom  lighting,  and  that 
is  tha^]t  the  safety  or  otherwise  of  a 
light  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
photographer  himself.  One  man  will  use 
a  bright  light  so  that  he  can  see  in  com- 
fort, and  will  get  negatives  quite  free 
from  fog;  while  another  will  work  in  a 
deep  gloom  and  yet  will  fog  his  plates, 
although  actually  his  light  may  be  safer, 
than  the  other.  This  is  because  the 
second  does  not  understand  how  he  can 
protect  his  plate.  There  used  to  be  an 
advertisement  with  a  picture  of  a  man 
in  his  shirt  sleeves  developing  a  nega- 
tive that  was  lying  in  a  dish  an  inch  or 
two  from  the  red  lamp,  and  immediately 
under  its  rays.  If  his  light  were  such 
that  he  could  develop  an  extra  rapid 
plate  there,  without  fog,  the  rest  of  the 
room  must  have  been  in  pitch  darkness. 
However,  the  development  is  carried  out, 
the  dish  containing  the  plate  should  be 
kept  for  nine-tenths  of  the  time  covered 
over  with  another  dish  or  a  piece  of  card. 
For  the  same  reason,  in  filling  dark  slides 
the  photographer  should  stand  wnth  his 
back  to  the  light ;  there  is  no  reason  why 
any  light  whatever  should  fall  directly  on 
to  the  plates  in  this  operation.  If  work 
is  conducted  in  this  way,  a  much  brighter 
light  can  be  used  in  the  darkroom,  with 
a  corresponding  gain  in  comfort. 
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The  best  position  for  the  darkroom 
lamp  is  supported  on  something  which 
raises  it  three  or  four  inches  above  the 
general  level  of  the  bench,  at  the  left 
hand  of  the  operator,  and  turned  so  that 
it  sends  its  light  over  the  bench,  enabl- 
ing him  to  see  where  everything  is  which 
he  is  likely  to  want.  For  plate  changing, 
if  there  is  only  one  bench  in  the  dark- 
room, the  lamp  can  be  turned  so  as  to 
face  the  waJl,  and  if  it  is  about  a  foot  or 
so  away  from  the  wall  this  will  allow  of 
ample  light.  Some  books  recommend  the 
darkroom  to  be  painted  or  distempered 
red  or  orange.  If  the  light  were  un- 
safe, any  light  reflected  from  such  a  sur- 
face might  be  rendered  safe;  but  if  the 
light  really  were  so  unsafe  as  to  make  this 
any  advantage,  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  use  it  at  all. 


It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  safety 
or  otherwise  of  the  light  cannot  be  judg- 
ed by  the  eye  alone ;  but  a  test  is  easily 
made.  If  two  plates  are  exposed  for 
the  same  time  on  the  same  subject,  and 
one  is  developed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
noting  how  long  the  operation  takes,  the 
other  may  be  developed  in  absolute  dark- 
ness, the  photographer  getting  someone 
outside  ithe  room  to  tell  him  when  the 
time  is  up.  Fresh  developer  should  be 
mixed  up  and  every  precaution  taken  to 
see  that  except  in  the  matter  of  the  light 
the  plates  receive  identical  treatment.  If 
the  plate  which  was  developed  with  the 
red  Hght  is  any  foggier  on  the  edges  than 
the  plate  developed  in  darkness,  this  may 
be  put  down  to  the  action  of  the  light, 
which  for  that  plate  may  be  then  con- 
sidered to  be  unsafe. — Photography. 


SGML  SECRETS  OF  DOG  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


[T  seems  strange  to  talk 
of  secrets  in  connection 
with  photography  when 
we  consider  that  nowa- 
days every  third  person 
we  meet  with  has  a  camera,  and  knows 
all  there  is  to  know  about  "taking  photo- 
graphs'' ;  but  as  there  are  certain  features 
in  dog  photography  which,  though  they 
may  be  well  known,  are  not  generally 
recognized,  it  is,  perhaps,  possible  to 
strain  a  point  and  call  them  "secrets." 
Probably  there  is  no  other  branch  of 
photography  that  provides  such  a  varied 
experience  as  dog  photography.  With 
so  many  different  breeds,  each  possess- 
ing its  own  distinct  characteristics  (and 
every  single  dog  its  own  peculiarity  of 
temperament)  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  photographer  to  reproduce 
in  some  degree,  it  is  open  to  ques- 
tion   whether    it  is  ever  possible  to  do 


thorough  justice  to  a  dog  in  any  photo- 
graph, a  statement  with  which  most 
owners  will  agree,  with  regard  to  their 
own  dogs  at  any  rate. 

HOW   TO  TREAT   A   DOG  "SITTER." 

Patience  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  whole  business,  though  it  is  need- 
less to  say  a  love  of  animals  is  indis- 
pensable. Without  unlimited  patience, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  photographer 
and  the  person  who  takes  the  dog  in 
hand,  its  quite  useless  to  attempt  to 
get  a  successful  picture.  Of  course, 
dogs  differ;  sometimes  it  is  possible  to 
snap  a  splendid  position  almost  immedi- 
ately the  dog  is  brought  out,  but  very 
often  the  subject  objects  to  standing  in 
"perfect  positions"  even  long  enough  for 
an  exposure  to  be  made,  to  say  nothing 
of  focusing;  and  it  is  only  after  many 
devices  have  been  tried,  and  much  pati- 
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ence  displayed,  both  by  the  dog  and  his 
tormentors,  that  the  weary  victim  is  al- 
lowed to  return  to  the  kennel  to  make 
room  for  the  next,  which  may  prove  to 
be  as  easy  to  "take"  as  its  predecessor 
has  been  difficult.  Too  much  is  not  to 
be  expected  of  dogs;  nor  should  their 
patience  be  tried  too  severely.  If  they 
can  be  induced  to  remain  still  for  a  few 
seconds,  that  is  all  that  should  be  re- 
quired of  them. 

One  is  often  met  with  the  remark  that 
if  the  dog  could  only  be  followed  about 
with  a  hand  camera  ready  focused,  and 
"snapped'*  when  in  a  good,  natural  posi- 
tion, it  would  be  a  much  easier  perform- 
ance. So  it  would,  but  would  it  give 
the  same  result?  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  picture  would  be  quite  useless, 
and  might  even  be  a  gross  libel  on  the 
dog.  Dogs  have  such  an  unhappy  knack 
of  posing  in  places  where  the  background 
is  unsuitable  and  the  light  all  wrong, 
that  it  is  much  better  to  fix  on  a  suitable 
spot  and  endeavor  to  bring  the  dog  up  to 
it.  Again,  it  is  much  better  to  photo- 
graph on  the  floor,  and  not  use  a  table 
or  bench  (there  are  exceptions,  of 
course)  ;  dogs  feel  much  more  at  their 
ease  on  the  ground.  The  camera  must 
be  brought  somewhere  down  to  the  level 
of  the  subject.  Hence  the  only  way  to 
work  a  hand  camera  would  be  to  follow 
the  dog  about  on  one's  knees — a  rather 
trying  task — unless  the  manipulator 
happened  to  be  a  dwarf. 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    BACKGROUND. 

Choosing  the  background  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  success  of  the  resulting  pic- 
ture, and  due  regard  has  to  be  paid  to 
the  dog's  coloring,  in  order  to  make  the 
subject  stand  out  from,  and  not  sink 
into,  the  surroundings.  Sometimes  how- 
ever, it  is  an  advantage  to  make  the  dog  s 
weak  points  (such  as  faulty  hind- 
quarters) tone  into  the  background  (to 


make  their  existence  less  noticeable)  and 
sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  emphasize 
the  good  points  by  making  them  con- 
trast with  the  background.  Much  can 
be  done  in  this  way  by  work  on  the  nega- 
tive afterwards,  but  in  every  case  the 
plainer  the  background  the  better.  How 
often  we  see  a  really  good  position  of  a 
dog  spoiled  as  a  picture  by  a  row  of 
flower-beds,  or  by  ivy  leaves  (which  ap- 
pear to  be  growing  out  of  the  dog's 
head)  or  by  iron  railings,  which  appear 
to  have  taken  root  in  its  back! 

DOG  PORTRAITURE  OUT  OF  DOORS. 

I>og  photography  out-of-doors  is  much 
easier  than  in  a  studio  on  account  of  the 
rapid  exposures  that  can  be  made,  but 
most  of  the  smaller  breeds  of  dogs  make 
much  better  pictures  indoors  where  the 
light  is  under  control.  It  is  quite  a 
fallacy  to  imagine  that  the  sun  is  better 
for  a  photograph  than  shade.  A  strong, 
white  light,  with  the  sun  obscured  by 
clouds,  gives  the  best  results — more  de- 
tails in  the  shadows,  more  roundness  to 
the  body,  and  a  more  natural  picture  al- 
together. Harsh  sunlignt  with  heavy 
shadows  (to  say  nothing  of  the  altera- 
tion in  the  colors  of  the  dog  due  to  ex- 
cessively patchy  high-lights  on  the  sleek 
glossy  coat)  gives  a  picture  that  is  hardly 
recognizable  when  compared  with  one 
taken  in  a  subdued  light.  Old  English 
sheepdogs,  and  breeds  with  a  similar 
kind  of  coat,  can  be  photographed  in  any 
kind  of  light  provided  there  is  enough 
of  it.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  be- 
cause a  dog  appears  to  those  standing 
near  (possibly  holding  him  on  a  lead) 
to  be  in  a  good  position,  that  that  posi- 
tion will  photograph  well.  The  photog- 
rapher at  the  camera  is  the  best  judge, 
since  he  alone  can  see  exactly  what  the 
lens  will  reproduce;  and  he  knows  that 
pictures  that  have  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing "full  of  life"  often  make  very  dis- 
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appointing  photographs.  "Too  many 
cooks  spoil  the  broth,"  but  the  dog 
photographer  would  be  quite  helpless 
without  some  assistance  from  those  who 
know  the  dog  best;  and,  doubtless,  one 
of  the  great  secrets  of  success  in  dog 
photography  lies  in  the  photographer's 
ability  to  so  direct  those  assisting  that 
they  may  control  the  movements  of  the 
dog,  and  make  him  stand  in  good  posi- 
tions, of  his  own  accord,  and  without 
forcing  him  to  do  anything 

It  is  much  better  to  entice  a  dog  up  a 
step,  or  to  lead  him  round  for  a  short 
run  and  bring  him  up  again  in  the  re- 
quired place,  than  to  pull  him  backwards 
and  forwards  on  the  lead,  as  it  takes  a 
very  little  to  make  a  dog  blow  and  pant, 
especially  in  hot  weather  Touching  the 
mouth  or  tongue  with  a  damp  cloth  will 
often  cause  the  dog  to  close  it  for  a 
second.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
lift  a  dog,  so  that  the  front  legs  come 
straighter,  closer  together,  and  more  on 
the  toes.  This  can  be  done  by  placing 
the  hand  under  the  neck  and  lifting,  at 
the  same  time  speaking  to  the  dog  in 
a  reassuring  manner — not  by  pulling  him 
up  by  the  collar.  Sometimes  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  a  group  of  dogs  to  keep 
still;  this  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by 
photographing  each  dog  separately,  and 
then  combining  them 

POSING    THE    DOG. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  easy  enough 


to  get  a  dogs  attention  by  some  slight 
noise,  but  it  is  one  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  dog  photographer  to  be  able 
to  bark  and  growl  like  a  dog,  mew  like 
a  cat,  scratch  like  a  rat,  imitate  dog-s 
fighting,  and  make  other  weird  noises ; 
then  to  notice  the  sound  that  takes  the 
fancy,  and  reserve  it  for  a  really  good 
position.  The  mention  of  the  name  of 
a  rival  in  the  kennels  will  often  succeed 
when  every  other  device  has  failed  to  at- 
tract; but  sometimes  this  has  such  a 
disturbing  effect  that  further  operations 
are  rendered  impossible.  It  is  as  well 
to  commence  in  the  quietest  way,  as  it 
does  not  take  much  to  arouse  the  sus- 
picions of  some  dogs;  and  once  a  dog 
gets  suspicious  and  nervous  it  is  all  up 
with  a  photographer.  Sometimes  it  is 
possible  so  to  rivet  the  dog's  attention 
by  some  noise  or  action  that  the  person 
holding  the  dog  can  slightly  alter  the 
hind  legs  or  tail  without  the  dog's  notice ; 
often  the  tail  will  not  stay  in  position, 
and  has  to  be  held,  and  the  hand  "taken 
out"  afterwards. 

Though  the  secrets  of  dog  photog- 
raphy are  many,  its  disappointments  are 
many  also,  but  its  study  presents  a  source 
of  inexhaustible  interest,  and  its  difficul- 
ties will  probably  continue  to  exist  so 
long  as  there  are  dogs  to  photograph. 
— Thomas  Fall  in  British  Journal. 


AN  IMPROVLMLNT  IN  MAKING  COMBINED  NLGATIVL5. 


BY   DR.    MEBES,   BERLIN. 


which    every 


R.  A.  HORSLEY  HIN- 
TON'S  method  of  mak- 
ing combined  positives 
for  pictorial  printing  is  a 
very  ingenious  device, 
picture-maker    should    try 


to  master.  As  long  as  we  print  a  visible 
image  on  P.O.  P.  of  any  kind,  success 
will  be  sure  at  all  events,  but  as  soon  as 
we  undertake  to  make  combined  posi- 
tives with  invisible  images  on  dry  plates, 
we  shall  run  many  risks.     Horsley  Hin- 
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ton,  however,  succeeds  in  his  method, 
his  picture  s  prove  that,  but  I  should  like 
to  know  the  many  times  he  does  not. 
He  knows  very  well  that  building  up  an 
invisible  image  is  rather  playing  "blind 
man's  bluff/'  but  he  believes  that,  by 
systematically  working,  this  deficiency 
will  be  easily  overcome. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  became  first 
acquainted  with  his  method,  I  perceiv- 
ed this  heel  of  Achilles  at  once,  and  the 
remedy  too.  This  help  was  so  easily 
to  be  found  that  I  was  rather  astonished 
that  neither  the  inventor  nor  anybody 
else  up  to  this  day,  as  much  as  I  know, 
got  the  same  idea  as  I  did.  I  think  the 
pursuit  of  making  a  positive  image  on  a 
dry  plate  caused  them  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  one  can  do  this  and  yet  get  a 
visible  image,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
process  at  leisure.  As  soon  as  we  can 
watch  and  control  the  whole  printing 
method  is  unrivalled.  The  modification 
I  have  given  to  his  system  removes  this 
last  fault. 

With  the  aid  of  the  bichromate  process 
I  make  my  combined  positives,  which 
turn  to  reversed  negatives  when  they  are 
developed.  From  these  negatives,  re- 
duced and  right  way  up,  positives  are 
taken  in  a  camera.  This  process  allows 
one  to  sensitize  the  dry  plates  in  accord- 
ance with  the  character  of  the  negatives 
to  be  combined,  to  control  the  visible 
image  every  moment,  and  to  finish  print- 
ing with  all  the  refinement  we  may  be 
able  to  display  on  P.O.  P. 

My  system  yields  two  methods  of  mak- 
ing visible  positives: 

( I )  I  bathe  the  dry  plates  for  three  to 
five  minutes  in  a  two  to  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate  or  am- 
monium bichromate;  the  percentage  of 
the  solution  only  depends  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  used  negatives.  I  drain 
the  plate,  mop  with  fine,  flawless  blot- 
ting-paper the   film   side,  and  am  very 


cautious  that  no  drops  of  the  bichromate 
solution  will  remain  standing  on  the  film, 
otherwise  black  spots  would  appear  when 
developed.  The  plate  is  then  quickly 
dried.  All  this  is  best  done  in  the  dark- 
room with  ruby  light.  In  the  dark- 
room the  bichromated  plate  is  placed  in 
the  printing-frame,  and  then  printed  in 
daylight.  The  image  w^ill  soon  appear  in  a 
light  brown  color  on  a  light  yellow 
ground.  The  progress  of  printing  can 
be  controlled  in  the  dark-room  with  yel- 
low light  from  the  back  of  the  plate  in 
the  beginning,  further  the  plate  is  taken 
out  of  the  frame  and  the  image  examined 
at  leisure  in  yellow  light.  As  soon  as 
the  high  lights  begin  to  become  visible, 
printing  is  finished.  We  print  the  second 
negative  now  and  continue  till  all  nega- 
tives to  be  combined  are  printed.  Then 
we  have  the  complete  positive  image  in 
a  brown  color  before  our  eyes,  and  can 
still  modify  it  by  sunning  down,  faking, 
and  using  all  the  tricks  we  know.  When 
we  believe  the  picture  well  finished,  the 
print  is  washed  until  the  color  of  the 
plate  turns  to  a  blue-greenish  one.  Then 
the  plate  is  very  well  rinsed  under  the 
tap  and  dried  in  dark.  The  plate  is 
then  developed  with  the  regular  ferrous- 
oxalate  developer  in  subdued  daylight, 
well  rinsed,  and  immersed  for  five 
five  minutes  in  a  clearing  bath  of  one 
per  cent,  solution  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 
The  plate  is  then  fixed  in  an  acid  fix- 
ing bath ;  fixing  will  require  a  very  long 
time. 

As  the  unhardened  gelatine  is  only 
blackened,  the  fixed  print  is  a  reversed 
negative  of  extreme  fineness.  This 
negative  should  now  be  retouched,  if 
necessary.  A  positive,  taken  from  such  a 
negative,  will  be  superior  to  any  by  the 
old  method. 

(2)  A  w^ll-cleaned  glass  plate  is  first 
coated  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
silicate  of  potassium,  and  then  with  a  2 
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per  cent,  solution  of  hard  gelatine,  and 
dried.  The  coated  plate  is  sensitized  in 
a  2  to  5  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium 
bichromate  and  dried  in  dark.  The 
negatives  are  now  printed;  the  image 
is  visible,  and  can  be  controlled.  As  soon 
as  printing  is  finished,  the  plate  is  wash- 
ed till  it  is  free  from  color.  The  plate 
should  then  be  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  Platinschwarz  M,  a  dye  made  by 
Farbwerke  vorm.  Meister  Lucius  and 
Briining,  Hochst  a.  M..  Germany.  The 
dye  only  stains  the  unhardened  gelatine, 
and  thus  a  negative  absolutely  free  from 
grain  is  obtained. 


If  in  both  methods  the  reduced 
chromium  salt  is  not  well  washed  out. 
the  plate  should  be  immersed  in  a  2  per 
cent  solution  of  potassium  metabisul- 
phite.  Should  anybody  wish  to  g^et  the 
print  in  both  methods  in  a  far  deeper 
brown  color,  some  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  manganese  sulphate  may  be  added  to 
the  bichromate  bath.  The  manganic 
oxide  staining  the  film  is  then  removed 
in  a  very  weak  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

I  hope  that  this  little  improvement  will 
contribute  to  promote  Horsley  Hinton's 
admirable  method  and  make  many  new- 
friends. — Amateur  Photographer. 


THE  S/STKKS. 


George  DoHthtyiver. 


Notes  and  Extracts 


'^»m^mmm^»m^?{mm!fimim^»m^m&m^!^^ 


The  Photographic  Annual,  1908,  incor- 
porating "The  Figures,  Facts,  and  Formula  of 
Photography"  (4th  edition  extended,  largely 
rewritten  and  revised  throughout),  edited  by 
H.  Snowden  Ward,  284  pages,  paper  covers,  50 
cents;  postage  8  cents;  cloth  bound,  $1.00; 
postage  10  cents.  New  York,  Tennant  and 
Ward. 

In  this  new  Annual  we  have  what  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  comprehensive  and  most 
carefully  digested  collection  of  photographic 
information  ever  contained  within  the  covers 
of  a  single  book.  As  the  sub-title  shows,  it  is 
a  new  edition  of  the  well  known  "Figures, 
Facts,  and  Formulae,"  but  doubled  in  size,  re- 
written, and  revised  throughout.  The  subject 
matter  covers  every  phase  of  photographic 
work  in  classified  sections,  giving  formulae, 
tables,  and  practical  methods  in  the  fewest 
possible  words  consistent  with  clearness.  A 
special  feature  is  the  64  page  Glossary  of 
photographic  facts,  definitions,  etc.,  making  the 
book  one  which  no  photographic  worker 
should  be  without. 

♦       «       4> 

Jamestown  Camera  Club. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Jamestown  Camera  club  took 
place  Tuesday  evening  in  the  club  rooms  of 
the  organization  in  the  new  Gifford  building. 
It  was  a  well  attended  and  especially  interest- 
ing session.  An  informal  review  of  the  year's 
work  proved  very  satisfactory  to  the  members 
and  showed  that  the  months  had  been  busy 
ones  and  the  results  most  beneficial  and  en- 
joyable. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  term  of  twelve 
months  were  then  elected  as  follows :  Presi- 
dent, John  M.  Cushman;  vice-president,  Chas. 
E.  Craven;  secretary,  Albro  H.  Hooper; 
treasurer,  E.  A.  Sample;  directors  for  three 
years;  Myles  C.  Nichols  and  Al.  Eckstrom; 
directors  for  two  years  to  fill  vacancies,  Chas. 
E.  Craven  and  Alex.  Parsons;  director  to 
fill  vacancy  for  one  year,  Albin  R.  Carlson. 

«       «       4i 

Subduing    Undesirable    Detail. — It    often 


happens  that  a  picture  taken  with  pictorial 
aims  turns  out  to  be  what  one  might  call  a 
shade  too  perfect.  The  sentiment  in  the  scene 
is  lost — and  at  first  it  is  hard  to  say  just  how 
this  loss  has  occurred.  Consideration  shows 
that  what  is  lacking  is  softness.  The  negative 
is  too  sparkling,  too  juicy,  too  full  of  detail. 
It  is  a  testimonial  to  the  excellence  of  the  plate 
and  of  the  lens,  and  an  example  of  our  own 
skill  in  the  manipulation  of  photographic 
formulae  and  apparatus;  but  it  lacks  feeling. 
As  a  rule,  this  occurs,  too,  in  negatives  which 
have  been  a  trifle  over-developed  and  which 
are  on  the  harsh  side.  Printing  reveals  a 
picture  in  which  the  interest  is  scattered,  and 
in  which  the  spotty  high  lights  attract  too 
much  attention  to  themselves.  If  printed  on 
P.O. P.,  the  said  high  lights  are  accentuated 
by  the  fact  that  they  fade  somewhat  in  toning 
and  fixing,  while  the  shadows  do  not  seem  to 
fade  proportionately. 

A  partial  remedy  for  all  this,  is  to  print  from 
the  glass  side  of  the  negative,  and  thus  de- 
liberately throw  the  whole  thing  a  little  bit 
out  of  focus.  That  is,  the  negative  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  printing  frame  with  its  glass 
side  inwards  and  its  film  outwards,  the  paper 
being  placed  againstt  the  glass  instead  of 
against  the  film.  The  result  is  a  print  of  far 
greater  softness,  yet  retaining  all  the  main 
dt.^il ;  the  little  needless  detail  is  lost,  and  the 
whole  effect  is  often  immensely  improved. 
.  In  printing  platinotype,  another  way  to 
produce  a  similar  effect  is  to  print  through  the 
paper:  that  is,  the  piece  of  platinotype  is  put 
into  the  frame  with  its  coating  towards  the 
pressure-back.  The  image  tnus  prints  through 
the  paper,  and  takes  its  texture.  Naturally, 
printing  takes  longer,  and  must  be  done  more 
carefully  for  unless  the  back  of  the  frame  fits 
very  well,  light  may  reach  the  edges  of  the 
paper  and  spread  inwards,  causing  fog.  A 
convenient  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  lay  the 
frame,  while  printing,  on  a  soft  cushion,  into 
which  it  sinks  slightly :  the  cushion  rises  up 
round  the  edges  of  the  frame  and  prevents 
light  getting  in  at  the  back.  Platinotypes  made 
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thus  have  a  pleasant  softness.    This  method 
does  not  work  satisfactorily  with  P.O. P. 

Printing  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  nega- 
tive is,  however,  quicker  and  almost  similar 
in  its  results.  The  view  is,  of  course,  reversed, 
but  in  landscapes  that  is  of  small  importance. 
Unless,  however,  the  negative  is  printed  in  one 
printing,  or  is  not  moved  much  during  the 
course  of  printing,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  double 
outline  round  any  very  marked  lines  in  the 
picture,  and  this  gives  a  most  unpleasant  effect. 
It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  place  the  printing 
frame  in  such  a  position  at  the  window  that 
it  can  readily  be  returned  to  exactly  the  same 
position  after  the  paper  has  had  an  examina- 
tion. The  best  plan  is  to  lay  the  frame  on 
the  sill  with  one  of  its  edges  touching  one  of 
the  sides  of  the  window.  By  always  putting 
the  frame  back  so  that  the  same  edge  touches 
the  same  side  of  the  window,  a  not-doubled 
image  is  assured,  if  printing  is  fairly  rapid. 
In  order  to  ensure  rapidity,  printing  should 
be  done  in  a  bright  light— even  in  sunlight,  if 
the  negative  is  of  a  quality  which  will  stand  it. 

The  effect  of  this  type  of  fuzzifying  is  quite 
different  from  the  effect  of  merely  printing  on 
a  very  coarse  paper,  and  must  be  tried  to  be 
understood.  It  is  especially  valuable  when  the 
principal  object  in  the  picture  is  sharp  and  the 
background  is  unsharp,  for  this  relationship 
is  retained;  the  main  object,  though  now  un- 
sharp, is  less  unsharp  than  the  background. 
When  the  whole  picture  is  sharp  all  over, 
printing  from  the  glass  side  of  the  negative  may 
still  be  an  advantage,  but  the  advantage  is  not 
so  marked. — The  Amateur  Photographer 
♦    ♦    ♦ 

Multiple  Mounting  Without  Cockling. — 
I  have  read  several  articles  from  time  to 
time  relating  to  multiple  mounting  and  methods 
to  prevent  cockling  of  the  papers,  but  I  have 
never  seen  the  following  way  mentioned, 
though  it  may  be  a  very  common  one.  When 
I  first  tried  multiple  mounting  my  papers  were 
a  wonder  to  behold,  so  varied  were  the  pat- 
terns in  relief  that  they  assumed  when  dry. 

Some  kind  friend  recommended  wetting  the 
papers.  This  certainly  stopped  the  cockling, 
but  it  took  all  the  beauty  out  of  the  papers 
and  gave  them  a  mottled  appearance  not  guar- 
anteed to  charm  the  eye  of  the  exhibition  judge, 
to  say  nothing  of  making  the  adhesive  too  wet 
to  stick  nicely.  Xow  I  get  about  half  a  dozen 
sheets  of  good,  clean,  stout  blotting  paper, 
larger  than  the  largest  mounting  paper,  and 
damp,  not  wet,  the  blotting  paper.     To  do  this 


I  wet  a  clean  cloth  and  dab  all  over  the  top 
piece  of  blotting  paper  until  it  has  absorbed 
some  dampness  all  over.  Next  place  the  first 
mount  face  upwards  on  the  damp  surface, 
cover  the  back  of  the  print  with  mountant  and 
stick  it  in  the  required  position;  then  I  have 
the  back  of  my  print  and  the  back  of  my  first 
mounting  paper  about  the  same  dampness. 

I  then  measure  from  the  edges  of  my  print 
the  required  depth  I  want  my  first  paper  to  be, 
and  trim  the  edges.  By  this  time  my  first 
paper  is  ready  to  receive  the  mountant  to  be 
stuck  to  the  second  paper,  which  is  repeated 
in  exactly  the  same  way.  I  can  safely  say  I 
have  never  had  a  multiple  mount  cockle  since 
adopting  this  method.— Archibald  H.  Dodman. 


WHAT   is   oil    printing  —  AN    EXPLANATION    FOR 
THE  TYRO. 

What,  exactly,  is  "Oil  Printing"?  Let  me 
try  and  explain  it  in  the  simplest  language  I 
can  compass:  for  I  suspect  that  there  still 
exist  a  multitude  of  amateurs  to  w^hom  the 
very  name  "oil"  is  still  new  and  maybe  mean- 
ingless. Put  shortly,  then,  oil  printing  con- 
sists in  making  a  photograph  whose  basis 
is  not  silver  (as  in  P.O.P.  or  bromide  paper), 
not  platinum  (as  in  platinotype),  not  ** water- 
color"  pigment  (as  in  carbon  and  gum),  but 
an  oil  pigment  exactly  similar  to  that  used  by 
an  ordinary  painter  in  oils,  or  at  any  rate 
similar  to  the  thick  greasy  ink  used  by  the  pro- 
cess-block and  lithograph  maker.  At  a  glance 
it  will  be  seen  that  an  oil  print  has  two  ad- 
vantages over  certain  of  the  other  photo- 
graphic processes.  Firstly,  the  image  is 
peculiarly  "juicy"  (to  use  a  singularly  mean- 
ingful piece  of  popular  slang)  ;  and,  secondly,  it 
is  absolutely  permanent.  An  oil-pigment  print 
will  last  as  long  as  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
supported.  It  can  never  fade,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  ever  change 
color  appreciably.  A  century  or  two  hence 
the  Demachy  oil  photographs  recently  shown 
at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society's  rooms 
will  be,  as  far  as  endurance  goes,  as  rich  and 
clear  as  the  canvasses  of  Mr.  Sargent. 

But  these  two  features  are  only  the  be- 
ginning of  "Oil's"  claim  to  attention.  KiXer 
all,  richness  and  depth  of  image  can  be  got 
wonderfully  well  in  a  good  carbon  print;  and, 
of  course,  permanency  is  typified  by  the 
platinum  papers.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
on  it,  oil  must  offer  us  something  more  than 
mere    richness    and    lastingness   if   we   are    to 
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be  expected  to  abandon  our  present  photo- 
graphic processes  in  its  favor.  Well,  that  is 
precisely  what  oil,  as  a  m?tter  of  fact,  docs; 
and  does  unanswerably  and  triumphantly.  Oil 
printing  may  never  be  a  popular  process  in 
the  sense  that  P.O.P.  is  popular;  but  it  can 
metaphorically  lay  trump  cards  on  the  table 
when  invited  to  play  against  such  competitors 
as  gum  and  carbon — the  printing  mediums 
of  the  fastidious.  To  mak«  clear  what  those 
trump  cards  are,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask 
ourselves,  not  what  an  oil  print  looks  like, 
but  how  it  is  made. 

A  piece  of  paper  is  coated  with  a  film  of 
gelatine  (and  it  will  comfort  the  unhandy  to 
learn  that  this  part  of  the  task  is  done  for 
him  by  the  manufacturer).  The  paper,  with 
its  gelatine  surface,  is  now  immersed  in  a 
weak  bath  of  simple  bichromate  of  potash 
and  water  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  hung 
up  to  dry.  When  dry,  the  paper  is  placed  in 
the  printing- frame  in  the  usual  way  behind 
a  negative,  and  a  picture — not  unlike  the  weak, 
lemon-colored  image  of  an  undeveloped 
platinotype — appears  rapidl>  on  exposure  to 
light  at  a  window.  As  soon  as  the  high  light 
details  begin  to  appear  (the  clouds  in  a  thin 
sky  or  the  folds  of  a  white  dress,  for  example) 
the  print  is  removed  from  the  frame  and  wash- 
ed in  water.  It  will  now  be  found  that  those 
parts  of  the  gelatine  which  have  been  exposed 
to  the  light  absorb  no  water,  while  those  parts 
which  have  not  been  exposed,  absoii)  water. 
That  is  to  say,  the  sky  and  light  portions  of 
the  print  swell  up  with  the  water  they  have 
absorbed  in  the  washing,  and  the  landscape 
portions  do  not  swell  up,  but  remain  nearly 
dry. 

The  print  is  now  laid  face  upward  on  a  pad 
of  wet  blotting-paper,  and  dabbed  with  a 
brush  which  has  been  very  lightly  charged 
with  a  suitable  oily  paint.  At  first  sight  it 
might  seem  that  the  paint  would  apply  itself 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  paper  and  make  a 
meaningless  smudge.  But  in  practice  it  does 
not.  On  the  contrary,  the  astonished  tyro 
finds  his  photograph  slowly  but  surely  appear- 
ing beneath  the  brush,  although  the  latter  is 
not  being  applied  with  any  conscious  design. 
"Under  his  very  eyes"  the  picture  builds  itself, 
up,  picking  out  its  own  detail,  rounding  off  its 
own  outline,  in  the  most  fascinating  way.  Yet 
the  explanation  is  far  from  mysterious.  The 
pigment  refrains  from  sticking  to  the  light 
parts  of  the  picture  because  those  light  parts 
are    all    swelled    up    with    water — and    water 


repels  oil.  It  sticks  to  the  dark  parts  because 
the  dark  parts  have  gathered  to  themselves  no 
water,  and  therefore  don't  repel  the  oil.  Sim- 
ple, isn't  it?  Yes;  and  that  is  where  the  re- 
semblance to  other  great  ideas  comes  in. 

Those  who  have  tried  the  gum-bichromate 
printing  process  will  remember  that  the  im- 
age is  invisible;  a  great  disadvantage  to  the 
rule-<jf-thumb  worker.  The  image  is  made 
visible  by  the  application  of  water,  or  of  a 
porridge  of  sawdust  and  water,  or  of  a  brush. 
With  these  the  light  portions  of  theimage  are 
rubbed  away,  the  dark  portions  remaining. 
The  weak  point  of  this  system  is  that  once  a 
piece  of  the  image  has  been  rubbed  away,  it 
cannot  be  replaced.  It  has  gone  for  ever; 
and  if  a  piece  has  been  rubbed  off  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  rubbed  off,  there  is  nothing 
for  the  honest  photographer  to  do  but  to  make 
a  fresh  print.  (I  say  "the  honest  photog- 
rapher" advisedly.  The  other  sort  of  photog- 
rapher will  repair  the  hole  by  hand  work.) 
Herein,  then,  lies  the  supreme  advantage  of 
the  oil  picture.  It  is  not  created  by  rubbing 
away  superfluous  pigment,  but  by  adding  pig 
ment.  The  image  is  not  produced  by  the  cau- 
tious substraction  of  non-essentials,  but  by 
building  up.  Bit  by  bit  the  picture  is  added 
*to,  on  the  paper;  and  as  soon  as  the  proper 
depth  has  been  reached,  the  worker  stops,  and 
his  work  is  done.  Moreover,  should  he  by  an 
error  add  too  much  pigment  to  one  part  of 
the  picture,  it  can  immediately,  with  a  stroke 
of  a  clean  brush,  be  removed,  and  he  can 
start  afresh  to  build  a  new  image.  The  under- 
lying image  on  the  gelatine  remains  constant, 
and  is  not  destroyed  when  the  visible  pigment 
image  is  wiped  off  wholly  or  in  part.  Indeed, 
with  one  sweep  of  a  wet  cloth  the  whole  pic- 
ture can  be  made  to  vanish — yet  it  is  still 
there,  though  invisible  to  the  eye,  and  with  a 
fresh  brush ful  of  pigment  it  can  without  de- 
lay be  re-created  as  before.  Wherefore  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  assertion  that  oil  pigment 
printing  is  "unlike  any  other  photographic 
process"  really  has  some  considerable  grains 
of  truth   in   it— Amateur  Photographer. 


PI.XHOLES   IN   NEGATIVES. 

The  commercial  worker  or  the  old  and  sea- 
soned hand  does  not  view  a  pinhole  or  two  with 
any  very  great  degree  of  consideration.  He 
knows  they  are  sure  to  occur  sometimes,  no 
matter  how  much  care  he  may  take.  Not  that 
he  takes   no  precautions   to  avoid   them,   for 
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realizing  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
he  is  careful  to  keep  his  apparatus  and  dark- 
room in  such  a  condition  of  cleanliness  that 
pinholes  are,  if  not  only  occasionally  seen,  at 
all  events,  few  in  number  on  any  one  nega- 
tive. 

THE    APPARATUS. 

The  interior  of  the  camera,  of  whatever  type, 
should  be  dusted  out  occasionally  and  this 
may  be  done  with  a  damp  cloth  or  one  slightly 
moistened  with  glycerine,  taking  care  of  course 
not  to  leave  the  instrument  in  a  damp  state. 
Darkslides,  changing  box,  or  roll-holder  also 
should  be  carefully  freed  from  dust  particles, 
for  the  movement  of  the  shutter,  the  spool, 
or  the  plate  in  changing  is  very  likely  to  stir 
up  any  dust  which  may  be  about.  The  ma- 
jority of  well-designed  and  well-made  stand- 
cameras  have  ventilation  apertures  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  focusing  screen  so  that  when  focus- 
ing the  air  may  find  ingress  or  egress.  When 
focusing-magazine  instruments  are  in  use,  such 
ventilation  is  not  possible  and  air  finds  its 
way  through  minute  chinks  wtth  considerable 
force,  these  tiny  but  powerful  current  of  air 
stirring  up  whatever  dust  may  be  about. 

DUSTING    THE    PLATE. 

This  is  one  of  those  operations  the  very 
careful  worker  always  conscientiously  per- 
forms. The  old  hand,  usually  at  all  events, 
has  no  dusting  brush  at  all,  knowing  well 
that  dusting  a  plate  may  easily  put  more  dust 
on  it  than  it  removes.  Blowing  the  dust  off 
is  a  course  sometimes  recommended,  but  par- 
ticles of  moisture  are  very  likely  to  be  blown 
from  the  lips  on  to  the  plate.  The  most  effec- 
tive method  is  to  simply  give  the  edge  a 
smart  tap  on  the  bench  or  shelf,  holding  the 
plate  at  one  end  and  taking  care  to  strike  the 
wooden  shelf  with  the  plate  meeting  its  sur- 
face at  right  angles.  Any  particles  of  dust 
which  could  be  removed  by  means  of  a  brush 
will  be  dislodged  by  this  smart  knock.  But 
after  all,  the  dust  on  a  plate  when  taken  from 
the  box  is  practically  non-existent. 

DUSTING   BEFORE    DEVELOPMENT. 

This  is  another  operation  which  the  prac- 
tical worker  knows  to  be  valueless  and  there- 
fore never  performs.  Air  bells  are  much  more 
likely  to  occur  than  pinholes  during  develop- 
ment, and  these,  due  either  to  previous  wet- 
ting of  the  plate  or  to  careless  pouring  on  of 
the  developer,  may  always  be  known  by  their 
slightly  larger  size  and  by  their  roundness. 


THE    REMEDIES. 

Having  suggested  some  methods  for  avoid- 
ing pinholes,  we  may  turn  to  the  cure  of  the 
evil  when  it  occurs.  The  simplest  and  pos- 
sibly the  quickest  method  of  all  is  to  use  a 
fine  sable  brush  and  some  opaque  color  and 
touch  each  pinhole,  makinif  it  a  black  or 
opaque  spot  instead  of  a  white  or  transparent 
one.  The  transparent  spot  prints  black  on 
the  paper  and  so  nothing  can  be  done.  The 
opaque  spot  prints  w-hite  which  gives  the  work- 
er a  means  of,  again  with  brush  and  color,  or 
with  pencil,  touching  the  white  until  it  matches 
in  tone  the  adjacent  color.  One  of  the  special- 
ly prepared  spotting  colors  may  be  used,  or  a 
cake  of  vermilion,  light  red,  or  other  similar 
opaque  colors  may  be  employed.  A  little 
should  be  rubbed  upon  a  porcelain  slab  until 
of  a  fairly  thick  and  creamy  consistency.  Too 
thin  and  watery  a  mixture  will  not  answer, 
particularly  if  the  pinhole  is  an  actual  hole 
through  the  gelatine  film,  as  it  often  may  be. 
The  film  absorbs  the  watery  color  and  the 
hole  is  left  unfilled,  the  color  forming  a  ring 
round  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  color  is 
thick,  a  quite  tiny  touch  may  be  put  on  and 
the  color  stays  where  applied.  The  point 
only  of  the  brush  must  be  used,  and  it  should 
be  kept  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the 
negative. 

SPOTTING    WITH    THE   PENCIL. 

Where  there  are  a  good  many  smill  spots 
it  may  be  more  effective  to  touch  them  out 
with  a  finely  pointed  retouching  pencil.  A 
Httle  retouching  medium  must  be  thinly  ap- 
plied to  the  film  surface  of  the  negative,  using 
preferably  a  fluffless  silk  rag.  After  a  few 
minutes,  to  allow  the  solvent  to  almost 
evaporate,  work  may  be  commenced.  The  pencil, 
which  must  be  sharpened  to  a  point  about 
an  inch  in  length  on  a  sandpaper  block,  is  held 
vertically  to  the  negative  and  placed  exactly 
on  the  pinhole,  being  then  rotated  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  for  perhaps  a  quarter 
turn.  After  a  little  practice  it  will  be  found 
that  each  pinhole,  as  soon  as  touched  in  this 
way,  disappears  as  if  by  magic.  At  first  the 
point  may  break  occasionally,  or  sufficient 
lead  may  not  adhere  to  the  medium-coated 
film.  Patience  will,  however,  remove  these 
difficulties. 

PINHOLES   IN    THOUSANDS. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  sky  of  a 
negative  shows  literally  thousands  of  pinholes. 
Probably   there   are   just   as   many   on    other 
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parts  of  the  picture,  but  they  only  show  prom- 
inently where  there  is  an  even  tone  as  in  the 
sky.  The  larger  ones  may  be  touched  out  by 
one  of  the  methods  given  above,  but  to  touch 
out  all  is  practically  impossible.  These  minute 
holes  may  not  show  if  a  fairly  rough  paper 
is  used,  and  if  a  smooth  or  glossy  one  must 
be  employed,  a  thin  sheet  of  celluloid  may  be 
interposed  between  the  negative  and  the  paper, 
this  being  sufficient  to  destroy  the  sharpness 
of  the  pinhole,  yet  not  enough  to  seriously 
impair  the  definition  of  the  picture.  If  en- 
larging from  such  a  negative,  the  same  thing 
may  be  effected  by  slightly,  very  slightly, 
throwing  the  picture  cut  of  focus. 

WHEN     NOT    TO    "SPOT." 

When  spotting  a  negative  it  is  as  well  to 
remember  that,  as  George  Bernard  Shaw  says, 
the  hand  is  often  a  clumsy  tool.  Tiny  spots 
may  be  made  far  more  conspicuous  by  careless 
or  inept  spotting  than  if  left  alone.  A  spot 
may  show  far  more  on  the  negative  than  it 
will  on  the  print,  and  it  is  perhaps  well  for  the 
beginner  to  do  too  little  spotting  at  first,  try- 
ing a  print  in  order  to  see  the  result  of  his 
work.  Brush  spotting,  using  a  water-color, 
may  be  removed  by  washing  the  negative, 
wiping  the  surface  gently  with  wet  cotton 
wool,  but  this  must  be  done  all  over  the  film 
surface,  never  in  parts,  or  marks  will  be  left. 
Pencil  spotting  may  be  removed  by  wiping  off 
the  retouching  medium  with  either  methylated 
spirit  or  pure  turpentine,  one  or  other  being  a 
solvent  of  most  of  the  retouching  media. 
— Photographic  News. 
*    «    « 

OUTDOOR    PORTRAITS. 

The  possessor  of  a  camera,  as  soon  as  he 
has  mastered  the  technical  matters  requisite 
to  the  securing  of  a  print  (unfortunately, 
too  often  before  he  has  done  this)  begins  to 
experiment  in  portraiture  upon  his  friends. 
Discovering  the  necessity  for  snort  exposures, 
he  usually  poses  his  victim  out-of-doors.  Very 
satisfactory  portraits  can  be  secured  outdoors, 
but  some  little  thought  and  skill  is  required 
to  get  really  good  results.  In  the  first  place, 
avoid  choosing  bushes  and  brick  walls  as  a 
background.  If  a  temporary  background  can- 
not be  erected,  and  shrubbery  is  the  only  ma- 
terial available,  it  will  be  advisable  to  pose 
the  subject  as  far  away  from  the  shrubbery 
as  possible,  so  as  to  throw  the  latter  out  of 
focus.  A  gray  blanket  or  brown  rug  can  be 
made  to  answer  very  well  as  a  background. 


care  being  taken  to  see  that  there  are  no 
creases  in  it  which  will  show  in  the  picture. 

Posing  the  subject  is  one  of  the  great 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  path  of  the  beginner. 
One's  friends  are  so  apt  to  show  a  camera 
conscious  expression,  and  to  evince  a  remark- 
able woodenness  and  stolidity  in  their  attitude 
that  it  is  a  sore  tax  on  one's  patience.  One  of 
the  most  effective  and  natural  poses  can  be 
secured  by  getting  the  subject  to  clasp  his  or 
her  hands  lightly  behind  the  back.  Curious 
as  it  may  seem,  very  few  people  can  manage 
their  hands  properly  when  posing  for  a  por- 
trait. The  attitude  suggested  is  at  once  free 
and  useful,  because  it  tends  to  throw  the 
shoulders  back  and  give  grace  to  the  figure. 
If  the  light  is  uncontrolled,  a  flat  result  is 
very  liable  to  occur.  A  head  screen  or  re- 
flector may  often  be  employed  with  advantage. 
Neither  of  these  need  be  very  large.  A  cir- 
cular head  screen  about  one  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter  can  be  attached  to  the  end 
of  a  rod  of  suitable  length  and  manipulated 
so  as  to  cut  off  any  unnecessary  top  light.  The 
operator,  of  course,  holds  the  screen  above  the 
subject's  head  when  making  the  exposure,  care 
being  taken  to  see  that  it  does  not  show  in 
the  picture. 

A  reflector  about  3  feet  by  18  inches  will  be 
quite  big  enough  for  most  cases  where  only 
the  face  is  being  depicted.  A  piece  of  white 
cardboard,  a  white  sheet  stretched  over  a 
frame,  or  a  piece  of  brown  paper  white- 
washed, can  be  utilized  in  this  connection. 
When  using  a  reflector,  it  is  important  to  see 
that  it  does  not  create  false  lights  in  the  eyes. 
This  may  happen  if  it  is  placed  too  close  in 
front  of  the  sitter. 

In  portratiture  very  much  depends  upon  the 
lighting.  If  this  is  full  and  flat  on  the  face 
there  will  be  an  absence  of  modeling,  and  the 
character  of  the  features  will  be  lost.  If  there 
is  too  much  top  light,  heavy  shadows  are 
created  under  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  chin.  The 
best  effect  is  obtained  with  a  side  light  coming 
from  a  point  a  little  above  the  sitter.  Thus, 
one  side  of  the  face  is  more  strongly  lighted 
than  the  other;  but  a  reflector  must  be  used 
to  light  the  shadow  side  almost,  but  not  quite, 
as  brilliantly.  This  is  not  a  very  easy  matter 
in  outdoor  work;  the  indoor  worker  having 
a  distinct  advantage  in  this  connection.  Still, 
with  a  little  contrivance,  control,  and  careful 
watching  of  the  light,  very  presentable  results 
can  be  secured.  Brilliant  sunshine  is  not  fav- 
orable to  outdoor  portraiture.    A  much  better 
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effect  will  generally  be  obtained  when  the 
lighting  is  somewhat  soft  and  diffused.  Of 
course,  there  are  subjects  in  which  we  require 
brilliant  sunshine,  but  as  a  general  rule  a 
diffused  light  will  give  a  more  satisfactory  re- 
sult. It  is  a  good  plan  to  educate  oneself  in 
judging  the  intensity  of  the  light  on  the  sub- 
ject's face.  Careful  note  should  be  taken  of 
the  visual  effect,  and  the  resulting  negative 
compared  w^ith  the  mental  note  made  at  the 
time  of  exposure. — Focus. 
*    «    « 

ESTIMATING  THE  INCREASED  EX- 
POSURE REQUIRED  WITH  COLOR 
FILTERS. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  R.P.S.  Journal 
appears  a  communication  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society  on  the  subject  of  estimating  the 
increased  exposure  required  with  color  filters. 

This  subject  ought  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  demonstration  Mr.  Mcintosh  gave  before 
the  Society  on  June  4,  but  the  time  at  his  dis- 
posal proved  to  be  too  short  to  allow  him  to 
deal  with  it. 

In  testing  the  opacity  of  the  filter  it  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable  to  use  a  colored  object, 
since  the  presence  of  color  would  introduce 
confusing  factors.  One  or  two  methods  of 
making  such  tests  are  in  common  use.  One  is 
to  expose  half  of  a  plate  without  a  filter  and 
the  other  half  through  a  filter  upon  some 
half-tone  picture  in  black  and  white,  say  upon 
a  platinum  print,  giving  a  longer  exposure  to 
the  second  half.  The  result  will  con'firm  the 
estimate  of  the  opacity  of  the  filter,  or  show 
it  to  be  wrong,  in  which  latter  case  another 
test  must  be  made. 

Mr.  Mcintosh  says :— "The  method  I  recom- 
mend is  to  photograph  an  evenly  illuminated 
sheet  of  white  paper  through  a  graduated 
transparency,  which  is  easily  made  and  may 
be  used  at  any  time. 

"To  make  the  scale  it  is  convenient  to  ex- 
pose a  half-plate  (net  necessarily  an  ortho- 
chromatic  plate)  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper. 
The  shutter  of  the  dark  slide  should  be  fully 
drawn,  and  a  brief  exposure,  say  i/64th  of  a 
second  given. 

"The  shutter  is  pushed  home  half  an  inch 
and  a  second  exposure  of  the  same  duration 
is  given.  The  third  section  of  the  plate  should 
receive  i/32nd,  the  fourth  i/i6th,  the  fifth  J^th, 
and  so  on.  When  twelve  exposures  have 
been  made  the  ratio  will  be   i   to  2,048.     De- 


velopment should  not  be  carried  too  far,  in 
fact,  so  long  as  the  steps  are  clearly  marked, 
the  thinner  the  negative  the  Detter  for  the 
purpose. 

"Out  of  this  half-plate  we  have  to  cut  a 
piece  quarter-plate  size,  but  with  its  length 
across  the  half-plate  so  that  the  steps  run  the 
long  way  of  the  plate,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
select  that  portion  of  the  half-plate  which  has 
a  clear  (or  nearly)  clear  glass  strip.  We  shall 
have  on  the  width  of  the  quarter-plate  six 
grades,  with  a  ratio  of  1  to  32,  which  is  amply 
sufficient. 

"This  scale  is  placed  in  a  quarter-plate  dark 
slide  with  the  glass  side  towards  the  lens; 
a  plate  of  the  brand  with  which  the  filter  is 
to  be  used  is  then  placed  ^ce  down  on  the 
scale.  The  dark  slide  being  placed  in  the 
camera,  the  len-s  is  directed  to  the  sheet  of 
white  paper.  The  shutter  of  the  slide  is 
drawn,  say  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  an 
exposure  is  given  without  the  filter;  probably 
one  second  in  a  good  light  with  f/S  will  be 
sufficient.  The  shutter  must  then  be  closed 
and  the  dark  slide  removed  from  the  camera. 
A  slip  of  blackened  cardboard  has  to  be  fixed 
in  the  reversing  back  of  the  camera  in  such 
a  way  as  to  shield  the  section  of  the  plate 
just  exposed.  The  dark  slide  is  returned,  the 
filter  placed  in  position,  and  the  shutter  being 
drawn  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so  at  a  time,  a 
series  of  exposures  is  given  to  the  plate. 
Each  exposure  must  be  the  same  as  that  given 
without  the  filter  (not  multiples  of  the  exposure 
as  when  the  scale  was  being  made).  The  last 
exposed  section  of  the  plate  will  have  had  one 
unit  of  exposure,  and  the  other  sections  2, 
3»  4,  5,  6,  and  so  on. 

"When  a  print  is  being  made  from  this 
negative,  the  section  exposed  without  the 
filter  is  compared  with  those  given  through 
the  filter,  and  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  decide 
how  many  times  exposure  the  filter  requires. 

"It  will  be  obvious  that  the  tests  may  be 
made  without  the  scale,  and  for  all  ordinary 
purposes  the  results  will  be  accurate  enough, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  filter  may 
have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  gradation. 
A  violet  filter,  as  used  in  three-color  work, 
for  example,  may  reduce  contrasts,  and  an 
orange  or  red  filter  may  increase  them.  If 
such  should  be  the  case,  th«  use  of  the  scale 
will  indicate  it,  and  the  exposures  may  be 
shortened  or  lengthened  as  seems  desirable." 
— Photographic  News, 


j^^^msj^ 
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The  Century  Camera  Division  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  ever  alert  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  smallest  detail  that  will  help  the 
photographer,  have  brought  out  something 
truly  excellent  in  their  Century  Negative 
Pencil  and  Century  Photo  Spotting  Pencil. 

The  Negative  Pencil  is  soft  enough  to  mark 
on  your  glass  negative  and  is  mighty  useful 
in  working  in  your  backgrounds,  deep  shadows, 
etc. 

The   Spotting  Pencil  is  a  decided   advance 
over  the  method  of  spotting  the  photograph 
with  India  ink  or  moist  color.    These  pencils 
may  be  had  from  your  nearest  dealer, 
i^    i^    * 

The  1908 — 1909  Catalogue  of  Geo.  Murphy, 
Inc.,  57  East  9th  street,  New  York  City,  is  a 
fine  one.  It  well  shows  the  care  and  atten- 
tion given  to  it  during  its  months  of  prepara- 
tion. Nearly  300  pages,  with  more  than  double 
that  number  of  illustration,  it  will  enable  you 
to  fit  yourself  out  with  practically  anything 
and  everything  in  the  photographic  line.  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  by  Geo.  Murphy,  Inc.,  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  postage. 

4(      «      4( 

At  the  National  Convention,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical 
Co.,  a  magnificent  group  photograph  was 
shown.  This  picture,  a  flashlight,  made  by 
Drucker  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  entitled  the 
"Four  Hundred  of  New  York,"  was  taken  in 
the  gold  banquet  room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Playground  As- 
sociation of  America.  This  is  an  association 
having  among  its  members  many  of  the  lead- 
ing society  people  of  the  East.  At  the  dinnf>r 
in  question  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  ana 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  the  novelist  were  the 
guests  of  honor.  Each  of  the  four  hundred 
faces  shown  is  distinct  and  clear,  showing 
the   wonderful  covering  power   of  the   Goerz 

lens. 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  Eighth  Edition  of  "Hammer's  Little 


Book." — A  short  talk  on  Negative  Making 
comes  to  us  like  the  visit  of  an  old  friend, 
always  useful,  and  ever  ready  to  help  us  with 
its  handy  information.  This  new  edition  con- 
tains a  number  of  new  formulas  on  tank  de- 
velopment, etc.  It  will  be  well  worth  your 
time  to  sit  down  and  write  the  Hammer  Dry 
Plate  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  a  copy.  It  is 
free  for  the  asking. 


The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  have  spared  no 
pains  to  make  their  Kodak  Photographic  Ad- 
vertising Contest  of  an  exceptionally  high 
order.  After  careful  consideration  a  jury  has 
been  obtained  that  is  composed  of  men  of  the 
foremost  rank  in  their  respective  lines  of 
work.  It  is  composed  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Bradley, 
of  New  York  City,  president  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Photographic  Society  of  New  York; 
Mr.  Elias  Goldensky,  of  Philadelphia,  a  gen- 
tleman whose  ability  as  an  eminent  photog- 
rapher has  brought  him  an  international 
reputation;  J.  R.  Mix,  advertising  manager  of 
Scribner's  Magazine;  Mr.  Robert  Frothing- 
ham,  advertising  manager  of  Eierybody's,  and 
Mr.  H.  S.  Houston,  advertising  manager  for 
the  World's  Work  and  Country  Life  in 
America. 

There  will  certainly  be  great  honor  in  hav- 
ing your  work  passed  on  by  judges  so  well 
fitted  to  note  both  the  technical  and  advertis- 
ing value  of  the  prints  entered.  Such  an  array 
of  names  cannot  but  inspire  confidence  in 
everyone  that  the  best  prints  will  be  the 
winners,  with  bias  and  favor  shown  to  no  one. 
Remember  the  contest  closes  October  ist.  The 
prizes  are  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  all 
photographers.  Particulars  of  the  contest  ap- 
peared in  our  February  issue,  page  63.  A 
copy  of  these  conditions  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  Advertising  Department,  East- 
man Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
*    ♦    ♦ 

Die  Entwicklung  der  Photograph ischen 
Bromsilber.  —  Gelatineplate     bei     zweifelhaft 
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rich  tiger  Exposition,  by  A.  F.  von  Guebl,  3rd 
edition,  1907,  published  by  Wilhelm  Knapp, 
Halle  a.  S.  Germany,  price,  Mk.  240. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  book 
ever  written  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  de- 
velopment. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  has 
never  been  translated  into  English.  The  title 
really  does  not  indicate  the  more  important 
part  of  the  book,  but  refers  to  the  control  in 
development  of  unknown  exposures.  The 
earlier  editions  were  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  reviewer  in  his  early  experiments  with  de- 
velopers. 

*     «     * 

.Anleitunc  zi'R  Mikrophoto(;raphe,  by  Dr. 
R.  Xeuhauss,  2nd  edition,  six  illustrations, 
1908,  published  by  Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle  a.  S. 
Germany,  price,  Mk.  1.0. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition 
(1894),  the  photographing  of  microscopic  ob- 
jects has  made  considerable  progress  and  this 
has  been  embodied  in  this  new  edition.  Among 
the  new  things  may  be  mentioned  Apochro- 
mats,  ultra-violet  light,  and  instantaneous  ex- 
posure. 

Les  Correctifs  Du  Development,  by  E. 
Coustet,  1908,  published  by  Gauthier-Villars, 
Paris,  France,  i  fr.  75  cents. 

The  book  treats  of  development,  its  control 
and  restrictions,  including  rapid  developers, 
developing  in  ordinary  light,  and  automatic  de- 
velopment, but  the  principal  part  is  on  in- 
tensifying and  reducing.  Practically  all  the 
known  methods  are  given.  Also  which  one  to 
use  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  ac- 
cording to  the  faults  we  wish  to  correct. 
^    ^    ^ 

The  Manchester  Amateur  Photographic 
Society,  in  connection  with  the  Liverpool 
Amateur  Photographic  Association.  The  North- 
ern Photographic  Exhibition,  International  and 
open,  will  be  held  in  the  City  Art  Gallery,  Man- 
chester, England,  6th  to  27th  January,  1909. 
The  exhibition  will  be  open  to  all  amateurs  and 
professionals  alike,  and  will  be  divided  into  the 
following  sections : 

I.     Pictorial  Photographs. 

2.  Pictorial  Photographs  in  color. 

3.  Pictorial  Lantern  slides. 

4.  Color  Slides,  Autochromes,  etc. 
Fifteen  awards  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 

judge,  and  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  Decorative 
Plaque,  about  9  by  5  inches,  specially  designed 
in  competition  at  the  Manchester  School  of 
Art. 


Judge,  J.  C.  S.  Mummer>',  A.R.I.B.A.,  RR.P. 
S.,  president  Royal  Photographic  Society. 

Chairman  of  Exhibition  Commitee,  Dr.  A. 
T.  Lakin. 

Hon.  Exhibition  Secretary,  S.L.  Coulthurst, 
Broad  Oak  Road,  Worsley,  Manchester,  and 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society 
Rooms,  57  Market  street,  Manchester,  Eng- 
land. 


At  the  Recent  Election  for  the  officers  of 
the  Salon  Club,  the  following  were  duly  elect- 
ed to  fill  the  various  offices: 

Director,  \Vm.  H.  Zerbe,  395  Spruce  street, 
Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.;  Secretary,  W.  &  G. 
Parrish,  5607  Cabanne  avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
Salon  Committee,  C.  F.  Potter,  620  Nicollet 
avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn;  John  Chislett, 
Crown  Hill,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Sara  \V. 
Holm,  397  X.  State  street,  Chicago,  111. 


Hypo  in  the  Developer — In  discussing  a 
new  brand  of  development  paper,  the  Photo- 
graphische  Chronik  mentions  that  it  may  be 
developed  with  a  solution  containing  hypo. 
This  interesting  modification  of  the  developer 
finds  very  little  application  nowadays,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  far  more  consideration.  The  ad- 
dition of  the  hypo  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
instances,  gives  considerable  hardness  and 
density.  Four  hundred  parts  of  the  normal 
developer  are  mixed  with  100  parts  of  10  per 
cent,  bromide  solution  and  to  this  mixture  are 
added  five  parts  of  25  per  cent,  hypo  solution. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  only  an  extremely  small 
quantity  of  hypo  is  necessary,  but  what  strikes 
us  as  worthy  of  particular  notice  is  the  very 
large  addition  of  bromide  which  is  recom- 
mended. The  use  of  hypo  in  the  developer  for 
dry-plate  work  is  practically  impossible,  as 
traces  of  a  solvent  of  silver  bromide  tend  to 
cause  dichroic  fog,  as  w^  proved  experi- 
mentally some  time  past  by  Messrs.  Lumierc 
and  Seyewetz.  It  was,  however,  sometimes 
recommended  with  the  old  ferrous  oxalate  de- 
veloper. But  for  use  with  bromide  or  gas- 
light papers  it  would  be  quite  possible  to 
keep  handy  a  solution  containing  potassdutn 
bromide  and  hypo  in  the  proportions  above 
mentioned  (8.1),  and  in  cases  where  a  nega- 
tive was  exceptionally  soft  or  flat,  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  the  solution  might  prove 
helpful. 


Classified  Advertisements 

Advertisements  for  insertion  tinder  this  heading  will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate 
of  25c  a  line,  about  eight  words  to  the  line.    Cash  must  accompany  copy  in  all  cases. 

Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  received  at  office  one  week  in  advance  of  the 
day  of  publication.  Advertisers  receive  a  copy  of  the  journal  free  to  certify  the 
correctness  of  the  insertion. 
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NOT   IN  THE   TRUST. 

We  sell  CAMERAS  of  every  description 

Seneca,  Korona,  and  any  Camera  made  by  ihe  Trust  can 
be  purchased  at  a  discouni. 

SALE  AOENTS  for  AITURA.  CYKO,  AIOO,  aod  SELTONA 

PAPEIS. 
New  York  Camera  Exchange,  114  Folton  Street. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

GET  A  DAVIS  DAYLIGHT  DEVELOP- 
ING MACHINE  for  plates,  and  be  independ- 
ent of  a  d  rk  room.  A  practical  machine 
for  practical  use  by  practical  pholographers. 
Among  the  many  points  of  superiority  over  all 
other  plate  developing  devices  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following:  ist— It  is  so  simple  to 
operate  that  it  may  be  understood  on  sight. 
2nd— It  is  light  and  compact,  the  4x5  size 
measuring  only  5>^  x6>i  x  yji  inches,  and  all 
space  inside  may  be  used  for  packing  materials 
when  not  in  use — a  great  convenience  when 
traveling.  3rd — No  changing  bag  or  special 
plate  holder  is  required,  any  face  loading  holder 
having  a  spring  or  spring-bar  to  hold  plate  can 
be  used.  4th— Plate  can  be  transferred  from 
holder  to  developing  tray  in  less  than  fifteen 
seconds  by  moving  two  simple  catches  on  out- 
side of  machine.  3th— It  is  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  a  dark  room— can  be  used  in  any 
light  without  danger  of  fogging  the  ptate. 
6th —There  is  nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of 
order — it  is  made  to  stand  use.  Price,  4x5  size, 
$5.00;  5  X  7  size,  $6.00.  Full  instructions  for  use 
Mdth  each  machine.  Order  from  your  dealer. 
If  he  cannot  supply  you,  the  machine  will  be 
sent  prepaid  in  United  States  on  receipt  of  price. 
Davis  Manufacturing  Company,  P.  O  Box  99. 
Orient,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  —  Up-to-date  Photograph  gal- 
lery, S.  W.  Comer  of  Lexington  Avenue  and 
105th  Street,  New  York  City.  Inquire  i%%% 
East  105th  Street,  N.  Y. 

CARBON  PRINTER  WANTED  —  Must 
know  double  transfer.  Send  specimens,  which 
will  be  returned.  Address,  F.  Gutekunst, 
712  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STEREOSCOPE  Negative  and  glass  stereos- 
bought  by  A.  FuHRMANN,  Berlin,  W.  Passage,. 
Germany.     Fabrik  v.  Kaiser-Panorama,  etc. 
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goes  out  of  print  on  publication,  send 
your  renewal  eubecrlption  promptly 
If  you  want  to  have  a  complete  file. 


FOR  SALE  — Studio.  Best  location  and 
cheapest  rent  in  Chicago.  In  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness center.  A  gold  mine  for  a  hustler.  Estab- 
lished 26  years.  Wish  to  retire.  Sacrifice  at 
$1500.  For  ])articulars,  address  J.  SCOTT 
JOHNSON,  5825  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 


HAVE  YOUR  LOCAL  VIEWS  MADE  INTO 

POST  CARDS 

AND  SOUVENIR  ALBUMS 
FINEST  AMERICAN  MADE 

The  Alberlype  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Important  Notice — Change  of  Price 

On  and  after  October  Ist.  1908.  the  subscription  price  of  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 
will  be  ONE  DOLLAR  AND  FIFTY  CENTS  a  year.  Single  copies  Fifteen  Cents 
Foreign  subscriptions  TWO  DOLLARS  a  year.  Subscriptions  sent  in  before  October  Ist, 
will  be  entered  at  the  old  price.    Send  In  yonr  reneival  noiv. 
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£#astman    Kodak    Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  Thm  Kodak  Cltg. 


HOW  YOU  MAY  KNOW. 

There  are  two  equally  effective 
methods  for  insuring  the  use  of  pure 
chemicals. 

The  first  is  by  a  laboratory  test, 
entailing  proper  re-agents  and  appa- 
ratus and  a  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
usually  far  beyond  the  average 
amateur.  It  is  true  that  a  number 
of  so-called  simple  tests  for  the 
•determination  of  quality  have  been 
published,  but  most  of  them  compel  the 
:purchase  of  other  chemicals  for  the 
purpose,  equalling  or  exceeding  the 
•cost  of  the  particular  chemiau  you 
'wish  to  test  Here  is  one  of  them  : 
'''Good  and  bad  samples  of  sodium 
sulphite  can  easily  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  dissolving  an 
equal  quantity  of  each  in  two  meas- 
ures— say  20  grains — and  adding  to 
each  solution  an  excess  of  barium 
chloride  solution.  This  would  throw 
down  precipitates  of  barium  sulphite 
and  sulphate,  the  latter  being  in  very 
small  proportions  if  the  sodium  salt  be 
pure  ;  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to 
each  solution,  the  barium  sulphite 
would  dissolve,  but  the  sulphate 
would  remain.  If  more  barium  sul- 
phate remained  in  one  solution  than 
in  the  other,  the  former  would  have 
contained  the  worst  sample  of  sodium 
sulphite." 

All  very  good,  but  supposing  both 
lots  of  the  sulphite  you  had  on  hand^ 
and  had  purchased  to  use^  proved  im- 
pure^ and  you  had  a  lot  of  film  or 
plates  on  hand  that  you  wanted  to 
develop  right  away^  what  good  would 
your  test  do  you  f 

Here  is  the  second  and  only  true 
practical  method  for  the  small  con- 
sumer. Have  the  testing  done  for 
you  before  you  purchase — ^then  you 
know  exactly  what  you  are  working 
with.  How  can  you  make  sure  that 
the  tested  chemicals  you  buy  are 
tested  and  are  pure?  Very  simple — 
Have  it  done  by  some  one  whose 


interest  in  your  securing  good  results 
is  equal  to  or  greater  than  your  own. 
That  one  b  the  manufacturer  of  the 
goods  with  which  your  chemicab  are 
to  be  used.    For  ~ 

you  the  procur- 
ing of  pure,  tes- 
ted chemicals  is 
a  very  simple 
matter.  See  that 
this  trade-mark  is 
on  the  package ; 


TAKE,  IT  WITH  YOU. 

How  about  a  dark  room  on  your 
vacation  trip?  Hotel  or  free;  dark 
rooms  are  sometimes  a  delusion  and 
a  snare — if  they  are  bad,  you  can't 
use  them,  if  they  are  good,  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  crowded. 

Turning  your  bed-room  into  a  dark 
room  in  the  evening  isn't  just  quite 
the  thing,  and  employing  your  host's 
bath  room  for  the  purpose  sometimes 
has  a  tendency  to  strain  friendly 
relations. 

Wait  till  you  get  home  to  develop 
— that's  taking  chances. 

The  way  to  be  sure  you  have  got 
all  your  pictures  as  you  want  them  is 
to  develop  your  film  on  the  spot — 
then  if  there  has  been  any  litde  slip-up, 
it's  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  duplicate 
exposure — ^and  there's  a  heap  of  satis- 
faction in  having  your  summer  pic- 
tures complete. 

Take  your  dark  room  with  you — 
just  slip  a  Kodak  Film  Tank  mto  a 
corner  of  your  suit  case — then  you 
can  snap  your  fingers  at  all  adverse 
conditions.-  Develop  any  time  you 
like,  out  under  the  shade  of  the  big 
tree — anywhere  at  all — any  time— and 
results,  the  very  best 

If  you  are  an  expert  you  know  the 
quality  of  Kodak  Film  Tank  results. 
If  a  novice  all  the  necessary  exper- 
ience is  provided  in  the  Tank« 


(I) 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Hastman    Kodak    Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.,  Th9  Kodak  dtp. 


HOW  TO  KEEIP  YOUR 
PROMISE. 

"  Let  us  hear  from  you  on  your 
vacation  trip" — •  *  Surely,  every  day , ' ' 
you  glibly  promise — ^yet  the  days  are 
so  filled  with  vacation  pleasures  that 
time  for  letter  writing  slips  by  before 
you  know  it,  and  soon  you  are  a 
candidate  for  the  Ananias  Qub. 

Here  is  an  easy  way  out — not  only 
easy  but  pleasant  for  the  folks  at 
home. 

After  the  Kodak,  Tank  and  film 
have  gone  into  the  bag,  just  fill  that 
extra  comer  with  a  printing  frame 
and  some  Eastman  Ferro-Prussiate 
Post  Cards — the  rest  is  easy — or  if  a 
bit  more  ambitious  slip  in  some 
Eastman  Sepia  Cards,  and  a  little  box 
of  Hypo,  then  you  can  vary  the  blue 
cards  with  the  Sepia  toned  ones. 

Don't  need  to  write  much,  the 
pictures  will  tell  the  story,  and  in  a 
much  happier  and  more  personal 
manner  than  any  purchased  card 
could  do. 


QUALITY  AND 

SIMPLICITY. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider 
how  many  minds  are  concentrated  on 
making  picture  taking  the  Kodak  way 
simple,  sure  and  easy.  How  in  all 
the  immense  Kodak  factories  the  ruling 
ideas  are  quality  and  simplicity — in  the 
designing  and  chemicab  departments, 
simplify  and  improve — in  the  work- 
shops, the  most  rigid  inspection  imag- 
inable— every  thing  tested,  gauged 
and  measured. 

In  the  camera  inspection  depart- 
ment every  camera  from  the  little  one 
dollar  Brownie  up  to  the  most  expen- 
sive Kodak  produced  is  tested  for 
correct  focus  with  a  magnifying  glass. 

Every  feature  undergoes  the  same 
keen  scrutiny,  every  screw  must  be 
placed  just  so,  every  leather  covering 


must  be  perfect,  each  mechanical 
adjustment  must  work  with  absolute 
accuracy. 

In  the  film  making  department  we 
do  practically  everything  but  grow 
our  own  cotton  for  the  film  base.  To 
insure  purity  and  uniformity,  we 
nitrate  our  own  cotton — we  even 
make  the  acids  for  this  purpose. 

And  it  is  test,  test,  test,  no  half 
way  measures — no  **I  guess  it  will 
do,"  nothing  but  perfect  film  can  be 
spooled. 

We  look  after  the  smallest  item 
making  for  further  improvement  in 
quality  or  simplicity.  Remember  how 
it  used  to  be  a  little  difficult  to  remove 
the  gummed  sticker  from  the  film  spool 
when  loading— even  that  bothered  us 
— now  the  end  of  the  black  paper  is 
turned  under  for  half  an  inch,  and  off 
comes  the  gummed  band  just  as  easy. 

Protection  against  heat  and  mois- 
ture after  the  film  gets  into  you  hands 
is  provided^-each  film  being  wrapped 
in  paraffined  paper  and  tin  Toil — costs 
us  money  but  makes  good  results  the 
surer. 

For  years  the  dark  room  seemed  an 
inseparable  part  of  camera  picture 
making — ^yet  we  found  a  most  success- 
ful way  to  get  you  out  of  it — made  it 
daylight  all  the  way — ^not  only  more 
comfort  but  better  results. 

Kodak  stands  not  for  complex 
apparatus  and  processes  for  the  expert 
— not  for  makeshift  toys,  but  for  the 
best  results  the  simplest  way.  Kodak 
stands  for  quality  and  simplicity. 
'  *  Kodak  '•  on  any  photographic  pro- 
duct means  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  the  lowest  price  consistent  with 
quality. 

The  Kodak 

Portrait  Attachment 

splondidnot  ooly  for  portraits,  but 
for  photographiDg  all  amall   ob- 
jects at  close  range. 
The  price,  50  cents. 
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Erastman    Kodak    Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  Thm  Kodak  dtp. 


Take  a 


Tank 


With  You 


3 
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For  the  Vacation: 


VELOX 

POST  CARDS 


Printing  them  Is  easier  than  w^ritlng 
lettersp  is  more  interesting  ta  you  and 
will  delight  the  friends  at  home« 

Eight  Speeds  and  Surfaces. 
20  Cents  per  Do^en  at  Your  Dealers, 


Vmtxix  ^90kUi  frvt  at 
ih*  dmattrs  or  by  mail. 


Nepera  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO* 

Rochester,  N,  Y, 
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Made  for  those  who 
know  by  those  who 
know — 

Seed  stands  alone 
in  uniformity  and  reli- 
ability- 


BT*  LOUIS,  MO.      -' 


M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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"^UgmituU? 


I  COLLINEAR,  f5.6        f6.8  \ 

.CLASS  H^LiAK.   -  .  .« LENSES 

\DYNAR,        -      -       16    ) 

ASSURE  YOU  HIGHEST-CLASS  WORK  IN  EVERY  RESPECT 

Write    for    catalog  No.    204,    and    for  information    as  to  the  trial   conditions 

OUR    NEW    ADDRESS 


Voigtiander  op^^°wo£  New  York 

[The   American    Brancli     of    tbe    Bmns^vlck  Factory   (GERMANY). 


225 
Fifth  Avenue 


o 


Change  of  Price. 

|N  and  after  October  ist,  the  subscription  price 
of  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  will  be 
One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents.  Single  copies,  Fifteen 
cents.  Foreign  subscriptions,  Two  Dollars.  Subscrip- 
tions sent  before  October  ist,  1908,  will  be  received 
at  the  old  price.     Send  in  your  rene^val  at  once. 


A  SWELL  PROPOSITION  FOR  SEPIA  PRINTS. 


It  is  illustrated  on  paffe  30  of  our  1908  Catalogue,  and  only 
one  of  many  beautiful  stvTes  that  we  have  to  offer  for  any  kind 
of  tone  print  you  are  making. 

THE  POBTE 
has  a  beautiful  black  enamel  cover,  cob-webbed  pattern.  The 
insert  is  a  beautiful  shade  of  Sepia  Tone.  No  insert  except  a 
delicate  monogram  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner.  We  fur- 
nish two  different  colored  inserts  with  this  so  that  you  can 
mount  some  odd  sized  prints  and  get  some  Very  Beaotiful  and 
Original  EHects.  We  are  making  practically  the  same  thing  for 
black  and  white  platinums  under  the  name  of 

THE    OTTOMAN 
the  insert  being  cream  white  ripple  and  the  loose  inserts  in 
light  and  dark  gray.    These  two  styles  are  right  out  of  the 
ordinary— different— artistic.    We  will  mail  samples  of  both  on 
receipt  of  five  2  cent  stamps. 

DESIGNED  AND  MANUFACTURED  BY 

TARPELL,  LOONIS  <  COMPANY.  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 
The  Leading  Card  NoTelty  Hoom  oI  America. 

The  Ottoman  is  listed  on  page  10  of  our  xqo8  Catalogue. 
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For  delicate  fleecy  clouds, 
for  flow^er  studies,  for  the 
variegated  coloring  of 
summer  landscapes — use 

Standard 
Polychrome ' 

A  color  sensitive  plate  that  is 
remarkable  for  speed,  latitude  and 
soft  working  qualities. 


All  Dealers. 


Standard  Dry  Plate  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Do  You  Have  a  GOERZ  LENS 
On  Your  Kodak  ? 

THE    Amateur  Photographer  who  wishes  to  excel 
in    his    work    will  fit  his   Kodak  with   a    CELE- 
BRATED GOERZ  LENS. 

Pictures  made  with  these  lenses  are  as  vivid,  as  full  of 
atmosphere  and  as  unforgetable  as  a  painting  by  Corot. 
It  is  the  inimitable  photographs  obtained  by  Amateurs 
and  Professionals  alike  that  have  made  the 
Goerz  DAGOR  and  CELOR  LENS  the 
world's  foremost  photographic  instruments. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  on  request 
catalogue  describing  our  lenses  and  shutter. 


€♦  3^.  (§oer?  9lmerican 
optical  Company 

New  York:  32  Union  Square,  E. 


Chicago.  111. 
1514  Heyvirorth  Bldg. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
703  Claus  Spreckels  Bldg. 


THORNTON  -  PICKARD 
SHUTTERS 

These  are  the  oritfinml  and  justly  famous  Roller 
Blind  Shutters. 

The  Best,  the  most  Reliable,  and  the  Cheapest. 

FOUR    STYLES 
Focal  Plane,  Studio,  Standard  and  Stereoscopic. 


DALLMEYER    LENSES 

Dallmeyer  Stigmatic  Lens 

Series  II,  F  6 

Four  Lenses  In  One 

Three  Regular  Lenses,  each  of  different  focal  length, 
and  a  Wide  Angle  Lens,  suitable  for  instantaneous  work. 
Landscapes.  Groups,  Large  Heads,  and  Photo  Engraving. 
They  are  about  33  i/3f?  lower  in  price  than  other  lenses 
of  similar  character. 
We  are  sole  United  States  Agents  for  Thornton- Pickard  Shutters  and  Dallmeyer  Lenses. 
Our  No.  II,  1908  Caulogue  is  now  ready :  280  pages,  illustrated  ; 
the   most    complete    photographic   catalogue   ever   published. 


Ask  your  dealer. 


BURKE  4  JAMES.      ....A^ 


Jackson  BItcL  <  Desplaines  Sts. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Century 
Cameras 


^ffhere  is 
as  much 
difference 
in  cameras 
as  there  is 
in  pidures, 

^The  camera  that 
makes  the  best  pictures  is  the 

Century  Camera. 

^Every  part  of  every  Century 
is  so  arranged  and  constructed 
that  the  highest  possible 
results  in  photography  are 
assured. 

Century  Camerju  i 

View  Cameriis       >  all  Century  Quality, 

Cirkut  Camera*     \ 

CnUlog  frre  at  your  denrer'i,  or 

Century  Camera  Division 

£iutEB«n  Kod«L  Co.  Rocheiter,  N.  Y. 


VOU  will  saTe  time,  temper,  labor  and  plates 
by  osin^  the  improTed 

INVISIBLE 

Baby- Holder 

Price  $7.50. 


Single,  ruEK- 
peniivf  lai 
witil  nrdJoiry 
can  wiM  Jtii 
■  UlcUme. 

The  child  i>  held 
•hHlufrly  ia!f— 
•Iwiji  in  ffr 
cot— ifiidnlly 
r«le»ed. 

Eatiljr  adiuitfd 
to  tpy  lurnifure 
or  act? ISA rr  in 
the  iludiQ. 


1 1  bold  I  chtldrtn 

up  Iff  iLx  JMfO 

m. 

Ad « pled  lat 
iliDdin^  pi^ti- 
tions.    H«[dt  the 
drapery  iii  place. 
Afiy  bmckiroaad 
can  be  used. 

U  H  the  DDlf 
prictical  In  Hoi* 
blf  fi«by>Halder 

nn  ihf  mtirket. 


For  Sale  by  all  Reliable  Stock  Hooses,  or 

Pohle-Weraer  Mfg.  Co..  '■*SSS."* 

DEPT.  B.    BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


T^e. 


OLIVEI^ 

Typewriter 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 


It«  Record  Ha«  Never  Been  Equalled 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

310  Broadway  -  New  York  City 
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GHAS.  COOPER   &  CO. 


....BtTAtLUIIED  ia». 


194  WORTH  ST 


Manufacturing  Chemists 
and  Importers 


NEW  TOKK 


WOILKJ  AT  NEWAHJl,  NEW  JCILICT 


CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 
CHEMICALS 

Nitrate  Silver,  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold, 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystals  and  Granular.  Litmus 
Paper,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution,  Commercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acidsr  Ethers,  Aqua  Am- 
monia,  Soluble   Cotton  for   Collodion   Paper 

WC   riANUFACTUILEr   A    FULL   LINE    OF  CHEMICALJ,    M&DICINAL,    AND  FOR   THE   ARTi  AND 

TECHNICAL    PURPOJErJ 


DO  OIVTO     O  W/^PTXT    A  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 
-L>-rV\^iyi\^     \JJr%.\KJ\L»LS     deodorizer.     Can  be  diluted  with 

32  parts  of  water 


fflONTHLT  PRICB  LliT  liJUBD.  REFINERJ  OF  PHOTO  5ILVER  AND  GOLD  WAITS 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Three  Mimites  to  Load— Thaf  s  All  Yoa  Do 


Premo  Film  Pack  Tank 

Takes  Care  of  the  Developing 

The  newest  and  most  important  improvement  of  the  year, 
for  those  who  wish  to  develop  their  own  films. 

For  it  automatically  develops  Film  Pack  Films  all  together, 
as  well  as  the  most  experienced  photographer  could  develop 
them  singly  in  the  tray. 

No  skill  or  attention  on  your  part,  necessary.  Just  load  the 
films  in  receiver — drop  into  tank — put  on  cover  and  set  aside  in 
any  light.  At  the  expiration  of  given  time,  remove  £lms  and 
place  in  fixing  bath.  All  will  be  found  developed  to  their  full 
values. 

Its  invaluable  to  the  beginner,  as  it  places  him  on  the  same 
plane,  in  development,  as  the   most   advanced  photographer. 

it  saves  time  and  bother  for  dealers  and  others  who  do 
developing  for  amateurs. 

No,  2  Sire,  for  12   8'/  x  4'4".  Vi  x  5>4,  4  x  5  Films,        -        $3.50 
No.  3  Sire,  for  6  5x7  Fams.  4.00 


N»w  C«t«lojnie  detcribioff  tsnk  mnd  fifty  different  styles  and  sis«s 
of   Premo   CmnerM,  at  the  de«ler*s,  or  mailed  free  oo  request. 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  DIVISION 


45  SOITH  STREET 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


ROCHESTER,  K.  Y. 


When  intttir^L  To  A»UrTt'.><^-j.  pIcam?  mcr.non  The  PHOTOoaxPHic  Timks. 
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A  Few  Good  Books 

FULL    OF    HELPFUL    INFORMATION    FOR    AMATEURS 

BAYLEY'S   REAL  COLOR   PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  most  satisfactory  book  on  the  new  Lumifere  Process.  Fully 
covers  the  practical  manipulation.     Post  free,  52  cents. 

WELLCOME'S    PHOTOGRAPHIC    EXPOSURE 
RECORD 

The  handiest  of  photo  pocket  books,  combining  ruled  pages  for 
negative  and  print  index,  exposure  record,  diary  for  the  year,  a 
practical  exposure  calculator  for  all  subjects  and  conditions,  list 
of  plate  speeds,  and  many  pages  of  useful  information.  264  pages, 
in  cloth  portfolio  with  pencil,  postpaid,  5:J  cents. 

McINTOSH'S  PHOTO   REFERENCE  BOOK 

An  encyclopedia  of  **How  to  do  Things."  Over  1000  references 
covering  all  photographic  work,  with  index.  344  pages,  paper 
covers,  82  cents. 

HODGES   PRACTICAL   ENLARGING 

By  artificial  and  day  light,  making  enlargements  on  different  papers 
including  bromide  paper,  and  enlarged  negatives.  142  pages,  post 
free,  55  cents. 

BENNETT'S  INTENSIFICATION  and  REDUCTION 

Working  methods  of  an  expert.    124  pages,  cloth,  postpaid,  55  cents. 

WARD'S  FINISHING  THE  NEGATIVE 

A  handbook  of  all  the  processes  between  fixing  and  printing,  with 
formulae  and  many  illustrations.     125  pages,  post  free,  55  cents. 

DELLER'S  TELEPHOTO  WORK 

A  simple  guide  to  telephoto  photography  with  illustrations.  63 
pages,  postpaid,  55  cents. 

STERRY'S   PHOTOGRAPHY   BY   RULE 

A  clever  attempt  to  systematize  photography  by  classifying  the 
principal  rules  in  different  branches  of  work.  A  good  first  book. 
128  pages,  post  free,  55  cents. 

MACLEAN'S   PHOTO   PRINTING   PROCESSES 

A  practical  guide  to  the  use  of  all  the  principal  printing  papers 
available.     100  pages,  post  free,  55  cents. 

BECK'S   PHOTO   LENSES 

The  most  complete  and  satisfactory  book  on  the  choice  and  use  of 
lenses  for  all  purposes.    270  pages.     Many  illustrations.     Post  free, 

Seni  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
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The  severest  test  of  a  Photographic  Dry 
Hate:  ITS  HOT  WEATHER  QUALITIES. 

y^lCTUAL  experience  under  extremes 
/yl  of  heat  and  humidity  have  proven 
^  *  the  regular  brands  of  Hammer  Plates 
to  be  better  than  the  best  so-called 
^'Hot  Weather  Plates  "*  on  the  market,  and 
they're  better  today  than  ever  before. 
Insist  on  having  recent  emulsions. 


RBC.  U.  S.  rAT.  OFFICE 


HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

SAINT    LOUIS,    MISSOURI 


We  buy  hack 


Seneca  View 
Cameras 

After  ten  days'  trial — //  they  don't  suit. 

That's  the  way  we  show  our  confidence 
in  them.     Backed  by  broad  basic  patents, 
SENECA  View   Cameras  are  instruments 
New  Improved  View  Camera       ^^  absolute  ri^dity,  of  generous  focal 
ahowintf  op«rmcioa  of  New  Patented  aiidintf    Capacity,    and  of  uuequallcd  photographic 

Front  and  Bellowi  Support.  attainments. 


These  are  the  Cameras  the  TRUST  doesn't  dare  discriminate  against 
Better  send  for  our  Catalogue  and  offer,  to-day — don't  you  think  so  ? 


Seneca  Camera  Manufacturing  Co.,  Koch;s«c^  n.  y. 
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NEW 

PLATES.— Isonon ;  a  specially  heavy  coated  color  sensitive  plate,  easy  to  use, 
which  compensates  for  errors  of  exposure  and  minimizes  halation.  Particularly 
suited  for  high  grade  portraiture  and  commercial  work.    Costs  a  trifle  more,  BUT — 

Commercial ;  a  slow  plate  for  all  commercial  work  where  brilliancy  and  vigor  with 
full  detail  are  required.     Price  same  as  Banner  X. 

Red  Label  Lantern  Slide  Plates  exactly  fill  the  requirements  when  the  maximum 
of  contrast  without  the  sacrifice  of  values  is  needed.  Price  same  as  our  well  known 
Green  Label  Plates. 

DEVELOPERS. — Pyro-Soda  package  makes  176  ounces  for  tray  or  4^  gallons 
for  tank.     Price  40c. 

Pyro-Acetone  package  makes  180  ounces  for  tray  or  3^^  gallons  for  tank.    Price  40c. 


G.  CRAMER  J>RY  PLATE  CO. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


(Convertible 


The  Perfect 
American  Lens' 


^ 


Consider  tlie  advantage  a  Series  II  Turner- Reich  Lens  offers 
as  compared  with  a  symmetrical  anastigmat.  As  a  doublet,  the 
Turner- Reich  gives  absolutely  the  best  results  attained  by  any 
[ens  and  it  separates  into  two  single  combinations  of  unequal 
local  lengths,  each  a  perfect  lens  in  itself,  with  which  a  picture 
can  he  taken  in  three  proportions  from  one  viewpoint. 

Acoiivertibieaiiaati|ma(  dot!  everytiijng from   ^  Ord^r  from  ■  dealer 

ifviJi^angifto  tclepiiutD  WQrl.timeor  Kigh>9pecfi 
(lAtantaneous  rxpdSUFfs,  indoDTB  ftiid  oat. 


lor  m  10  days  trial* 


Gundlach -Manhattan 
Optical  Company, 


8O I    Clinton    Avenue,  So 
ROCHESTER.  N,    Y 


ALL 

IN  THE 


itm 


PICTURES  MOUNTED 

\riTH 

HIGGINS' 

PHOTO 

MOUNTER 


HAVB  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  re> 
suits  are  onljr  produced  bv  the  best  methods  and  means— 
the  best  resoiti  bi  PhoCoftrapn.  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  onljr  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste— 

HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  Jar.) 
At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  ArtisU'  Materials 

and  Stauonery. 

A  8  oz.  Jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or 

circulars  free,  from 

Chas.  m.  higgins&Co. 

Manufacturers 
NEVYORK    CHICAGO       LONDON 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  St..  )  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Factory.  240-244  Eighth  Sl.  f        U.  S.  A. 
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VACATION  PICTURES 


Are  a  never  ending  source  of  pleasure  to 
look  back  at.  When  you  make  them, 
make  them  right.  The  AGFA  Booklet  on 
Metol,  AGFA  Booklet  on  Time  Develop- 
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BY   H.   ESSENHIGH   CORKE. 
Illustrations  by  the  Authoi . 


[IRE LIGHT  Portraiture 
has  always  appealed 
strongly  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  photographers,  and 
yet  comparatively  few 
examples  of  this  special  branch  of  por- 
traiture are  seen,  either  in  the  home,  in 
the  profession,  or  upon  the  exhibition 
wall. 

Probably  there  are  two  chief  reasons 
for  this,  the  difficulty  of  producing  satis- 
factory results  being  the  first  reason,  and 
the  thought  that  such  effects  to  be  pleas- 
ing should  not  be  ren'\ered  in  mono- 
chrome being  the  second. 

In  the  same  way  there  are  two  prin- 
cipal reasons  which  should  attract  the 
enthusiastic  photographer  to  this  branch 
of  the  art. 

Firstly,  such  portraits  will  at  once  ap- 
peal to  one's  sentimental  sense  and 
secondly,  successful  results  will  at  once 
place  one's  work  abov«*,  the  ordinary 
standard  of  ordinary  portraiture. 

Referring  to  the  difficulty  of  making 
Firelight  Portraits,  every  photographer 
well  knows  that  the  acttial  light  from  a 
glowing  fire,  although  appearing  to  be 
intense,  is  quite  incapable  of  being  rend- 
ered by  photography,  or  rather  that  the 


light  from  one,  is  insufficient  to  illuminate 
a  figure  sitting  close  to  it,  owing  to  the 
color  of  the  light,  the  photographic  plate 
being  principally  sensitive  to  the  violet 
rays  and  almost  unaffected  by  orange 
and  yellow.  For  this  reason  many  in- 
genious methods  of  employing  artificial 
light,  such  as  magnesium  or  some  other 
form  of  flash  powder  having  a  high 
actinic  power,  have  been  devised.  All 
these  methods,  however,  require  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  care  in  the  placing 
and  manipulation  of  the  flash  powder, 
and  in  making  special  arrangements  that 
the  flash  itself  is  kept  out  of  the 
range  of  the  lens. 

While,  however,  all  these  mechanical 
details  can  be  overcome  by  trial  ex- 
posures, yet  the  actual  effects  of  lighting 
can  never  be  carefully  studied  owing  to 
the  suddenness  of  the  flash  and  there- 
fore in  most  cases  some  point  of  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject,  which  might  have 
been  altered,  could  one  have  seen  it  be- 
forehand, obtrudes  upon  the  eye  and  pos- 
sibly spoils  the  composition  or  effect. 

With  regard  to  the  other  reason,  the 
glowing  embers  in  the  grate  have  al- 
ways exercised  some  strange  fascination 
for  the  artistic  temperament,  and  indeed 
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appealed  to  the  sentimentality  of  our 
natures,  and  many  of  the  happiest  mom- 
ents of  one's  life  have  been  spent  by  the 
fireside  in  the  company  of  one's  friends. 

The  city  man,  at  his  office  all  day,  just 
as  the  laborer  in  the  fields,  returns  home 
after  the  day's  toil  to  the  peaceful  quiet- 
ness of  his  own  fireside,  and  there 
watches  maybe  the  little  children  who 
are  preparing  for  their  daily  journey  to 
the  "Land  of  Xod,'  their  little  faces 
lighted  by  the  fitful  gleams  of  the  glow- 
ing coals. 

What  is  more  likely  to  delight  him 
than  to  possess,  or,  if  he  i'^  a  camera 
man,  to  jx)rtray  them  in  the  way  and 
with  the  effect  he  so  often  see>? 

In  the  case  of  our  adult  friends,  per- 
haps far  away,  it  is  mor-e  than  likely  that 


our  last  recollections  of  them  was  a  final 
chat  by  our  fireside,  where  amid  the  to- 
bacco smoke  and  beside  the  glowing  em- 
bers, our  last  fairwells  were  made. 
Therefore  our  most  vivid  remembrance 
of  them  will  at  once  recall  the  firelig^ht 
glow. 

Being  interested  in  this  branch  of 
photography  and  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
the  results  obtained  with  flashlight,  I 
have  worked  out  a  method  of  obtaining- 
the  required  eflfcct,  with  perfect  equality 
every  time  and  by  using  no  artificial 
light   whatever. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  actual  effect 
of  lighting  from  a  fire  reveals  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  an  exceedingly  in- 
tense and  concentrated  light  produced 
from  a  point  below  the  sitter. 
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To  be  certain  of  obtaining  the  exact 
effect  we  want  each  time,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  source  of  ligfht  must  be  con- 
stant, to  allow  of  alterations  and  modi- 
fications being  made  until  the  effect 
pleases  us. 

This  fact  is  well  known  in  connection 
with  ordinary  portraiture  and  various 
methods  are  employed  to  control  the 
light. 

All  that  is  necessary  then  to  give  a 
firelight  effect  is  to  lower  the  source  erf 
lighting,  and  as  when  daylight  is  that 
source,  this  course  is  impractical,  we 
must  take  the  only  alternative  and  raise 
the  sitter  to  a  position  above  the  light. 

This  result  can  be  obtained  in  any 
ordinary  room  by  the  following  simple 
method,  which  will  be  more  clearly  un- 


derstood by  reference  to  my  diagram. 

The  window  (W)  should  be  entirely 
covered  up  with  c!oth  or  thick  brown 
paper  leaving  only  a  patch  about  one 
foot  square  at  the  bottom,  clear  (C). 

Should  there  be  more  than  one  win- 
dow in  the  room,  all  t^he  others  must 
be  entirely  covered  up  to  prevent  false 
cross  lights. 

The  sitter  is  then  posed  upon  a  plat- 
form ( P)  which  is  placed  close  up  to 
the  window. 

A  large  kitchen  table  answers  this  pur- 
pose well. 

The  background  (R)  should  be  dark 
and  the  sitter  placed  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  window  in  order  to  secure 
the  maxinnim  amount  of  concentration 
of  the  light  upon  the  figure. 
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As  it  is  not  necessary  to  include  the 
whole  of  the  fireplace  in  the  picture  a 
fender  is  now  laid  on  the  platform  in 
front  of  the  sitter  and  this  will  at  once 
give  the  key  ncte  to  the  niotif  of  the  pic- 
ture. 

These  few  simple  arrangements  being 
made,  a  careful  study  of  the  effect  may 
be  made  by  viewing  the  subject  upon  the 
focusing  screen  and  should  it  not  be  sat- 
isfactory we  can  alter  the  effect  by  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  the  size  of  our 
window  opening  or  by  moving  the  sit- 
ter backwards  or  forwards  or  at  right 
angles  to  the  light. 

It  will  occur  to  most  readers  that  the 
area  of  light  being  so  small,  a  long  ex- 
posure will  be  necessary,  but  as  the  best 
results  are  obtained  from  a  hard  nega- 
tive, this  is  not  so.  In  fact  the  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  from  what  is  us- 
ually a  grave  fault  in  portrait  work,  that 
is,  under-exposure. 

Working  at  about  ij^  feet  from  i 
square  foot  of  dull  light,  upon  a  portrait 
such  as  any  of  my  illustrations  the  expos- 
ure was  about  tJ/2  to  2  seconds  w^ith 
Extra  Rapid  Plates  and  my  lens  working 
at  about  f5.6. 


In  developm.ent  the  usual  method  of 
developing  for  the  shadows  is  reversed 
and  we  must  aim  at  a  clean  hard  negative 
with  the  whites  not  choked  up  at  all, 
and  for  this  reason  hydroquinone  is  not 
suitable ;  but  metol,  rodinal,  or  the  good 
old  pyro-soda,  are  excellent. 

Prints  may  be  made  in  any  process, 
but  as  a  much  more  realistic  effect  is  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  an  orange  colored 
paper  the  carbon  process  is  to  be  recom- 
mended and  the  final  transfer  be  made 
upon  a  colored  support. 

If  the  carbon  process  ^s  not  used  then 
ordinary  black  and  white  prints,  or 
P.O.P.'s  may  be  stainerl  to  the  desired 
color  by  a  solution  of  a  suitable  trans- 
parent dye. 

There  is  a  peculiar  joy  that  the  camera 
user  will  experience  in  making  these  sub- 
jects and  with  such  simple  methods  as 
these  no  doubt  many  wiU  try  their  hand. 

It  is  to  hoped  that  the  illustrations  will 
carry  my  point  but  I  know  it  is  a  severe 
trial   for  the  blockmakers. 


As  the  author  feared  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  do  justice  to  the  original  photographs 
in  these  reproductions.  They  serve  admirably 
nevertheless  to  illustrate  the  charming  fire- 
I'ght  effects  that  may  be  obtained  by  the 
adoption  of  this  ingenious  method. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  FARM. 


(First  Prize  September  Competition.) 


Eugent  y.  BrjM:t:r 


THL  MONTHLY  COMPLTITION. 


iX  order  to  do  full  justice 
to  all  competitors,  it  is 
evident  that  we  will  have 
to  classify  our  competi- 
tions; that  is  to  have 
but  one  subject  or  classification  for  each 
nx)nth.  Where  the  competition  is  gen- 
eral, it  is  almost  impossible  to  compare 
the  merits,  say,  between  a  portrait  and  a 
landscape,  or  a  landscape  with  figures 
and  a  still  life  or  purely  decorative  study. 
The  classified  competition  has,  however, 
this  disadvantage — lack  of  entries  suffi- 
cient to  make  them  inter^ting.  and 
worth  the  awarding  of  prizes.  Take  for 
instance,    the    classif.cation   of    still    life. 


that  would  mean  probably  about  a  dozen 
prints  and  even  a  portion  of  them  would 
fail  to  come  within  the  classification.  A 
landscape  or  marine  competition  would 
bring  out  more  entries  and  a  portrait 
competition  would  also  probably  be  suc- 
cessful. At  all  events,  we  will  try  and 
arrange  a  series  of  classified  competi- 
tions for  the  coming  year  that  will  not 
only  be  successful  and  interesting,  but  of 
good  educational  value  as  well. 

Every  month  we  receive  letters  com- 
plaining that  we  do  not  criticise  certain 
prints  sent  in  for  that  purpose.  We  re- 
gret very  much  that  we  cannot  do  this, 
but  if  we  did,  it  would  take  more  space 
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DECORA  ril'E  LAiXnsCA/'E. 


Ernest  r.  Seal' rook. 


(Second  Prize  September  Competiiion.) 


than  the  entire  magazine  affords.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  we  inaugurate  a 
print  criticism  department  and  criticise 
prints  by  mail,  charging  a  nominaL  fee 
for  a  certain  number  of  prints.  This 
of  course  could  be  done,  but  we  doubt 
very  much  if  many  of  you  would  be 
\villing  to  pay  even  the  small  fee  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  the  critic's  time  and 
stationery — at  all  events,  we  would  wel- 
come suggestions  pertinent  to  the  ques- 
tions. 

This  may  be  a  good  ])lace  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  Advertising  Contest  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company — have 
you  made  any  prints    for    entry    in    this 


competition?  The  prizes  are  surely  well 
worth  the  effort,  and  everywhere  can  be 
found  prize  winning  material.  If  you 
are  not  familiar  with  the  terms  of  this 
competition,  look  it  up  in  the  February 
issue  of  this  magazine,  or  write  the  East- 
man Company  for  particulars. 

The  hirst  Prize  in  this  competition 
goes  to  Eugene  V.  Brewster  for  the  land- 
scape study  entitled  "The  Mountain 
I'arm."  This  picture  is  an  enlargement 
en  Royal  Bromide  from  a  4  by  5  Kodak 
film  and  fully  demonstrates  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  small  and  ever  ready  Kodak 
for  serious  pictorial  work.  Working  in 
this  manner  you  may  make  your  original 
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S  TL  Y)  y  OF  A  HE  A  P.  Mrs.  Elena  Kirkla  nd. 

(Honorable  Mention  September  Compelilion.) 


small  negative  as  sharp  as  you  like  and 
produce  any  amount  of  diffusion  and 
softness  when  making  your  enlargement. 
The  data  supplied  with  this  entry  are 
as  follows:  Negative  made  on  4  by  5 
Kodak  film,  3  p.  m.;  October,  bright 
sun;  Goerz  8>4  inch  lens,  stop  8,  1/25 
second  exposure,  enlarged  to  8  by  10  on 
Royal  Bromide  through  bolting-cloth. 

The  Second  Award  goes  to  Ernest 
P.  Seabrock  for  his  entry  entitled 
"Decorative  Landscape.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly simple  study  yet  decidedly  ef- 
fective and  pleasing.  We  regret  that 
the  reproduction  does  not  show  suffici- 
ent tonality  in  the  sky  and  water,  as  it 
leaves  us  open  to  the  criticism  of  award- 


ing a  prize  to  a  print  with  a  "bald-head- 
ed" sky,  but  the  original  justifies  the 
award.  Data  furnished,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: Made  in  July,  5  p.  m.;  bright 
cloudy  sky,  j/^  second  exposure,  Goerz 
lens,  stop  f8,  Cramer  Medium  Iso  plate, 
Artura  Iris  paper. 

The  First  Honorable  Mention  was 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Elena  Kirkland  for  her 
very  effective  portrait  entitled  "Study 
of  a  Head."  This  is  a  fine  example  of 
gccd  clear  portraiture  and  demonstrates 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  an  ordinary 
room  when  you  know  how.  We  have  no 
criticism  to  make  as  to  improvement, 
posing,  lighting,  exposure,  and  spacing, 
all  excellent,  and  the  photographer  has 
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A    CRA  CEFUL  POISE.  F.  E,  Branson. 

(Honorable  Mention  September  Competition.) 


also  had  the  good  judgment  to  leave  in 
the  strong  character  lines  in  the  face — a 
good  example  of  when  to  leave  the  re- 
touching pencil  alone.  Data;  made  in  an 
ordinary  room,  north  exposure ;  exposure 
three  seconds,  back  combination,  Dall- 
meyer  Stigmatic  lens,  full  aperture.  Im- 
perial plate,  printed  on  Autotype  car- 
bon, single  transfer  on  canvas  grained 
support. 

The  Second  Honorable  Mention  was 
awarded  to  I^'.  K.  Bronson  for  his  child 
study,  **A  (Graceful  Poise."  A  good 
demonstration  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  not  posing  child  subjects.  The 
surrounding  are  all  perfectly  natural, 
and   do   not   obtrude   themselves   to   the 


disadvantage  of  the  subject — a  good 
point  to  remember.  The  lighting  has 
been  well  handled,  for  outdoor  work. 
It  W'ould  have  been  better,  however,  to 
have  sunned  down  the  lower  part  of  the 
dress  and  left  sleeve  of  the  child  a  trifle 
in  printing  to  secure  detail  and  better 
harmony  with  the  face.  Data ;  negative 
made  on  4  by  5  Orthonon  plate,  1/75 
second  exposure,  fs.6,  bright  sun.  En- 
larged on  Royal  Bromide. 

Regarding  print  criticisms,  we  quote 
here  a  portion  of  a  letter  from  one  of 
our  readers.  *'AIy  print  was  examined 
by  a  prominent  instructor  in  painting 
and  pronounced  correct  in  composition, 
and  it  puzzles  me  a  little  to  know  why 
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you  did  not  criticise  it."  The  fact  that 
it  was  correct  in  composition  was  un- 
doubtedly just  the  reason  why  we  did 
not  criticise  it,  as  we  always  select  prints 
that  are  faulty  in  composition  for  criti- 
cism in  order  to  educate  our  readers  in 
what  not  to  do.  This  same  gentleman 
sends  us  a  print  for  this  month's  com- 
petition folded  in  the  middle.  His  sub- 
ject was  good,  but  the  print  was  ab- 
solutely ruined  by  the  nice  large  crack 
extending  its  full  length. 

We  find  ourselves  a  bit  unfortunate  re- 
garding prints   for   criticism.     We   had 


several  for  this  purpose,  and  upon  look- 
ing up  the  correspondence  accompany- 
ing them,  we  find  that  none  of  the  send- 
ers have  accorded  us  permission  to  criti- 
cise, and  those  who  have  afforded  us 
permission,  have  sent  in  prints  that  do 
not  possess  defects  sufficiently  marked 
to  warrant  our  reproducing  them  for  the 
purpose. 

Let  us  hear  from  you  on  this  criti- 
cism question.  If  you  think  a  depart- 
ment of  personal  criticism  as  outlined 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article  would  be 
of  value,  we  are  at  your  service. 


PORTRAIT  STUDY, 


Guido  Rey. 
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ADVANCLD    GETTING    RESULTS. 

BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY. 
PART  II. 


ROBABLY  in  no  one  de- 
partment of  photographic 
work  is  more  damage 
done  to  feelings,  to  art,  to 
plates  and  material,  and 
to  religion  as  possessed  by  the  operator, 
than  in  home  portraiture. 

Just  why  this  should  be  so  is  a  little 
difficult  to  see, — after  you  have  found 
out  the  simple  secrets  pertaining  to  this 
work.  Nevertheless,  the  amateur  who 
brings  his  knowledge  of  outdoor  condi- 
tions, and  that  knowledge  only,  to  bear 
upon  indoor  work,  is  as  surely  bound 
for  the  Town  of  Failure  as  if  upon  an 
express  train   headed  that   way. 

Outdoor  and  indoor  wcrk  differ  amaz- 
ingly in  many  ways.  The  fundamentals 
of  this  difference,  howcer,  are  but  two 
part.  One,  the  wide  difference  in  the 
intensity  and  character  of  the  light — two, 
the  difference  in  the  direction,  or  angle 
of  the  lighting.  Bound  up  with  these 
comes  the  differences  in  contrast,  the  dif- 
ferences in  shadows,  and  finally,  the  dif- 
ferences in  subjects.  For  whereas  out- 
doors, as  a  general  rule,  a  person  or 
persons  are  but  part  of  a  landscape,  and 
photographically  on  the  same  plane 
with  a  cow,  dog,  rose  bush,  or  barn,  in- 
doors they  form  the  principal  subject 
for  photographs,  and  must  be  treated  aa 
the  main  part  of  the  picture  and  not  as 
an  adjunct  thereto. 

There  have  been  papers  written  and  to 
spare  about  methods  of  crintrol'.ing  the 
light  indoors,  for  portraiture,  ^^crcens, 
light  controllers,  blind i  ^^  hich  roll  at  the 
bottom,  cheese  cloth,  retlectors,  all  have 
their  advocates,  singly,  in  contbination 
or  altogether.     One   nian   makes   it   ap- 


pear necessary  to  the  making  of  a  good 
indoor  portrait  to  exactly  simulate 
studio  conditions.  Another  contends  that 
nothing  is  wanted  but  a  model,  a  window 
and  a  bit  of  sheeting.  And  the  year- 
old  photographer  has  Httle  reason  to 
wonder,  if,  in  following  so  many  guides, 
he  loses  the  way. 

So  I  have  no  intention  of  becoming 
an  added  mystery  with  my  own  particu- 
lar methods.  Indeed,  I  have  no  **own 
particular  methods,''  using  first  one  and 
then  the  other  as  the  fancy  takes  me  or  I 
think  it  essential.  What  I  do  want  to 
do  is  to  lay  down  two  or  three  princi- 
ples. It  makes  little  difference  how  you 
solve  a  problem,  so  yoi^  solve  it.  Given 
a  sum  in  proportion,  and  in  school,  we 
have  to  say  x  is  to  y  as  a  is  to  i 
and  wcrk  it  out,  but  the  accomplished 
mathematician  will  have  the  sum  done 
by  a  short  cut  while  you  are  setting  it 
down. 

Now  laying  aside  artificial  conditions, 
the  satisfaction  of  which  means  the  high- 
est high  light  upon  some  certain  part  of 
the  face,  the  catch  light  showing  in  one 
or  both  eyes  in  a  certain  way,  the 
shadows  arranged  to  fulfil  a  certain  pre- 
determined composition,  etc.,  the  prin- 
cipal thing  to  consider  in  indoor  por- 
trait of  any  but  symbolical  or  fantastic 
character,  is  the  obtaining  of  a  likeness. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  trans- 
ferring to  our  print  a  balance  between 
light  and  shade  which  shall  convey  to 
us  a  sense  of  relative  tone  and  color, 
such  as  our  subject  looks  to  us  in  per- 
son. 

We  have  to  consi:!er  that  our  mental 
in:age  of  any  person  is  not  made  up  of 
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one  view  of  him  or  her  in  one  position 
under  one  lighting,  but  of  him  or  her 
in  many  positions  and  under  all  possible 
light  conditions.  Thus,  if  your  subject 
sits  beneath  a  strongly  lighted  window 
reading  a  book,  and  you  look  at  her,  you 
see,  mentally,  all  the  detail  in  her  face 
you  are  accustomed  to  see,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  the  strong  light  may 
cast  so  strong  a  shadow  that  the  shadow- 
ed face  is  really,  in  this  position,  detail- 
less.  But  the  camera  will  take  the  one 
position,  light  and  tone  scale,  only,  and 
you  will  not  have  much  assistance  from 
your  mental  image  in  looking  at  the 
resulting  photograph.  Consequently,  if 
you  wish  to  make  your  indoor  portraits 
natural,  you  must  endeavor  to  so  arrange 
the  light  that  the  result  will  in  no  way 
offend  that  mental  image — -that  is,  that 
it  will  not  put  a  dense  and  solid  mass 
of  black  for  a  shadow  where  you  are  ac- 
customed to  see,  mentally  or  physically, 
flesh,  dress,  or  detail. 

Out  doors,  as  a  general  proposition, 
light  comes  from  nearly  180  degrees  of 
sky,  with  a  central  illumination  of  direct 
light  from  the  sun.  Indoors  it  comes 
from  a  few  degrees  only,  from  a  window 
and  with  no  direct  illumanation — ^that  is, 
it  is  all  diffused  light,  reflected  through 
the  window  by  outdoor  objects  and  is 
not  direct  sunlight.  Light  from  180  de- 
grees angle  of  sky  lightens  the  details 
of  all  shadows  cast  by  the  sun,  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  correct  exposure  will 
usually  secure  both  high  lights  and 
shadow  detail.  But  the  contrast  indoors 
is  frequently  so  much  greater,  between 
high  light  and  shadow,  that  some  pro- 
vision must  be  made  to  equalize  them, 
or  produce  one  of  those  soot  and  white- 
wash portraits  that  are  the  despair  of 
the  sitter  and  the  disappointment  of  the 
maker. 

There  are  several  ways  to  do  this.  The 
first  is  to  reduce  the  contrast  in  the  re- 


flecting surfaces,  the  next  to  increase  the 
intensity  of  the  light  on  the  shadow  side, 
and  another,  local  manipulation  of  nega- 
tive and  print — ^a  poor  way  at  best  unless 
the  others  have  been  tried  first. 

Reducing  the  contrast  in  the  reflect- 
ing surfaces  is  simple.  It  means  the 
absence  of  such  combinations  as  a  white 
dress  with  a  red  shawl — a  blue  dress  with 
a  black  background — a  dark  brunette 
with  a  sheet  behind  her,  etc.,  etc. 

The  closer  the  various  tones  of  your 
picture  lie  together,  the  less  the  contrast 
between  highest  high  lights  and  deepest 
shadow,  the  Ipss  need  the  light  be  modi- 
fied  to   equalize   illumination. 

Increasing  the  intensity  of  the  light 
on  the  shadow  side  can  be  accomplish- 
ed by  several  means.  You  can  use  a  re- 
flector— ^a  sheet  over  a  chair  is  just  as 
effective  as  the  most  elaborately  made 
device  although  more  trouble  to  arrange. 
You  can  decrease  the  light  on  the  light 
side.  Decreasing  the  light,  be  it  under- 
stood, is  decreasing  the  amount  and  not 
the  area, — ^thus,  one,  two,  or  more  thick- 
nesses of  cheese  cloth  over  a  window,  de- 
creases the  amount  of  light,  just  as  put 
ting  a  ray  screen  over  a  lens  decreases 
the  amount  of  light  which  passes  through 
it,  while  pulling  a  bottom  curtain  up,  or 
a  top  curtain  down,  decreases  the  area 
of  light  without  decreasing  its  intensity, 
just  as  inserting  a  stop  in  a  lens  decreases 
the  area  of  the  illuminating  cone  without 
decreasing  the  intensity  of  the  light 
which  does  enter. 

It  is  thus  that  so  many  instructors  ad- 
vise the  thousand  and  one  means  of  con- 
trolling the  light, — cheese  cloth,  screens, 
roller  blinds  with  holes,  portable  con- 
trollers, tissue  paper  and  so  on  ad  in- 
finitum. But  the  point  really  is,  not 
ivhat  method  you  use,  but  that  you  use 
some  right  method.  One  of  the  great- 
est of  home  portraitists  of  this  coun- 
try satisfies  all  his  conditions  with  a  bolt 
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of  cheese  cloth  and  a  pillow  case.  The 
obtaining  of  results  lies  not  in  elaborate 
apparatus,  but  in  using  the  light  after 
the  apparatus  has  arranged  it. 

Xo  pen  wielded  by  mortal  can  tell  you 
when  the  contrast  of  light  as  you  see  it 
on  the  face  and  figure,  will  give  you  the 
natural  result  you  seek  on  paper.  Only 
experience  can  do  that,  and  the  only  right 
way  to  get  that  experience  is  to  take  a  sub- 
ject, make  a  guess  at  the  right  light, 
make  a  negative,  note  what  is  wrong, 
make  another,  and  another,  and  another 
until  you  have  found  the  formula  which 
appHes  to  that  particular  set  of  circum- 
stances. What  a  pen  can  tell  you,  how- 
ever, is  this.  If  the  exposure  is  right 
for  the  high  lights,  with  what  you  know 
to  be  normal  development  for  the  plates, 
and  the  shadow  is  too  deep,  the  remedy 
lies  in  a  screen,  which  will  reflect  light 
into  the  shadow.  If  the  shadow  is  too 
deep  and  the  high  light  too  strong,  with 
normal  development,  then  the  remedy 
lies  first  in  reducing  the  volume  of  the 
light.  This  latter  is  almost  always  the 
fault  of  amateur  first  efforts  in  portrai- 
ture, and  with  th  eexception  of  special 
instances,  it  is  usually  a  gcod  plan  to 
commence  operations  by  slightly  subdu- 
ing the  volume  of  a  window  light,  with 
a  sheet  or  cheese  cloth  tacked  across  the 
window. 

The  greater  the  contrasts  of  a  sub- 
ject, the  longer  the  exposure  must  be  to 
get  them,  in  a  given  light.  By  the  same 
token,  the  greater  the  contrasts,  the  less 
contrasty  the  lighting  should  be,  which 
again  lengthens  the  exposure.  The  con- 
trary applies  also — the  less  the  contrasts 
in  a  subject  the  shorter  the  exposure 
inay  be  and  a  flat  toned  subject  can 
stand,  if  necessary,  a  stronger  light  than 
a  steep-toned  subject. 

Plence,  any  picture  which  must,  from 
its  nature,  be  extremely  short  in  ex- 
posure— babies,  nervous  people,  or  very 


o'd  people  who  cannot  keep  still,  should 
be  light  in  tone  and  small  in  contra-^t. 
Light  in  tone,  be  it  noted,  does  not  at 
all  necessarily  mean  white  in  dress.  A 
baby  can  be  in  blue  rompers,  against  a 
light  background,  and  be  a  flat  tenet! 
subject,  while  a  dark  haired  girl  in  a 
white  dress,  against  a  red  background 
would  be  contrasty  in  extreme.  It  must 
be  rementbered  that  it  is  not  the  relative 
brightness  of  the  various  colors  to  the 
eye  which  make  the  tones  of  a  photo- 
graph, but  their  relative  contrast  to  the 
sensitive  plate.  Thus,  a  cream  dre>^ 
with  yellow  ribbons  affords  little  con- 
trast to  the  eye,  and  much  to  the  cam- 
era, a  black  dress,  with  red  ribbons,  af- 
fords much  contrast  to  the  eye  and  little 
to  the  camera. 

The  question  of  the  necessary  stop. 
and  distance  of  subject  from  backgroind 
to  throw  the  latter  out  of  focus  is  often 
asked.  Why,  no  one  knows,  since  trial 
will  establish  it  instantly.  But  what  is 
not  well  understood  is  the  question  of 
depth  of  focus.  Of  course,  every  one 
knows,  that,  the  F  value  of  stops  being 
equal,  the  shorter  focus  lens  has  more 
depth  than  the  longer  focus  lens,  but 
what  does  not  seem  to  be  so  w^ell  under- 
stood is  that,  size  of  images  being  equal, 
and  stops  being  equal,  the  longer  focu-; 
lens    has    the   greater   immediate   depth. 

Thus  a  six  inch  lens  at  i6.  six  feet 
from  a  head,  has  less  depth  of  focus  on 
that  head  than  a  twelve  inch  lens  at  f6  at 
twelve  feet,  in  which  case  the  heads 
would  be  the  same  size.  With  both 
lenses  at  6  feet  distance  from  the  head, 
the  advantage  in  depth  would  be  with 
the  6  inch  lens.  The  explanation  is 
found  in  the  proportion  which  the  dis- 
tance between  immediate  planes  bears  to 
the  distance  of  the  lens  from  the  objejct 
Thus,  if  the  background  is  one  foot  be- 
hind the  head,  when  the  lens  is  six  feet 
from   the  head,   the  distance  separating 
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the  two  planes,  head  an  1  background,  is 
one-sixth  of  the  distance  of  head  to  lens 
while  the  twelve  inch  lens,  twelve  feet 
away,  and  giving  the  same  sized  image, 
has  only  one-twelfth  of  the  distance  it 
is  from  the  head  to  "penetrate''  to  give 
depth. 

Therefore,  for  a  lens  of  any  focus, 
which  is  to  be  used  to  make  an  image  of 
a  certain  size,  the  'background  should  be 
further  from  the  head  to  be  out  of  focus 
than  with  any  lens  of  shorter  focus,  used 
to  give  an  image  of  the  same  size,  rela- 
tive openings  being  the  same. 

Generally  speaking,  the  largest  stop 
of  the  lens  will  give  the  softest  results, 
but  softness,  at  the  expense  of  definition 
of  head  planes,  is  undesirable.  A  well 
focused  nose,  a  dimly  focused  coil  of 
hair,  and  a  splotch  for  an  ear  are  not 
nearly  so  life-like  as  a  negative  which 
has  fairly  equal  definition  throughout 
these  planes.  And  that  if  the  entire 
negative  is  too  sharp  for  an  artistic  por- 


trait, it  is  easy  enough  to  destroy  the 
sharpness  in  the  printing. 

Modern  portrait  lenses  have  a  diffus- 
ing attachment  whereby  the  separation 
of  lenses  introduces  an  optical  aberra- 
tion which  cuts  down  this  sharpness 
without  altering  the  necessary  depth  of 
focus. 

Finally,— and  left  to  the  last  to  gain 
imprcssiveness,  if  pos«;ible,— give  the 
longest  possible  exposure  on  contrasty 
subjects,  and  develop  short, — to  flatten 
undue  contrasts,  more  particularly  if  the 
contrasts  include  white  drapery  in  which 
much  detail  is  wanted.  But  do  not  at- 
temp  to  do  the  work  of  scale  adjustment, 
with  this  method,  which  should  have 
been  done  in  the  light.  Attempts  to  get 
in  the  result  what  was  not  before  the 
camera  are  foredoomed  to  failure — art 
in  portraiture  lies  in  getting  the  light- 
ing and  the  subject  right  before  ex- 
posure, not  after.  Any  man  who  can 
read  can  learn  to  make  photographs.  It 
requires  much  mere  to  make  a  portrait. 


PROFITABLL   PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY    BERN.XRD    C.    ROLOFF. 


HERE  is  in  all  probability 
no  one  better  qualified 
than  a  newspaper  photog- 
rapher to  tell  how  to  make 
the  mostofphotography — 
financially — not  that  every  newspaper 
photographer  grows  independently  rich 
on  account  of  his  knowledge,  but  because 
in  his  regular  work  he  secures  numer- 
ous opportunities  which  ordinarily  do 
not  go  to  the  amateur  and  his  eyes  are 
opened  to  the  vast  field  of  photographic 
demand  usually  passed  over  by  the  strug- 
gling amateur.  One  reason  for  his  suc- 
cess is  his  "nerve,"  not  usually  ordinary 
inborn  "nerve,"  but   rather  the  "nerve" 


which  he  has  gradually  cultivated  and 
acquired  or  which  an  energetic  city 
editor  of  the  usual  "must  have  it"  type 
has  helped  to  create. 

One  of  the  first  methods  of  making 
money  by  means  of  the  camera  which 
occurs  to  the  writer  is  the  opportunity 
he  has  to  sell  pictures  which  are  ordinari- 
ly taken  for  his  paper,  to  people  who 
are  or  who  may  become  interested  in 
them.  While  these  pictures  are  not  the 
ones  amateurs  usually  go  after,  they 
offer  the  very  best  opportunities  to  make 
money.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
amateur  should  net  secure  pictures  of  the 
same  events  which  prove  of  news  value 
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to  the  papers,  or  pictures  which  are  made 
to  illustrate  "feature"  stories  and  of  out 
of  them  make  a  little  money. 

Modus-operandi — He  may  gain  his  in- 
formation regarding  pictures  which 
might  prove  of  general  interest  through 
a  careful  study  of  all  the  local  items  in 
the  newspapers  in  his  home  city.  It  is 
by  such  means  that  the  "feature"  writer 
usually  gets  his  information  or  "inspira- 
tion," and  "what  is  good  for  the  goose 
is  good  for  the  gander.  For  instance, 
you  read  in  your  morning  paper  that  a 
huge  chimney  at  some  plant  which  is  to 
be  razed,  is  to  be  demolished  at  a  cer- 
tain hour  the  next  day.  You  arrive  there 
in  time  to  size  up  the  situation,  ascertain 
in  what  direction  the  chimney  is  to  fall, 
and  set  up  your  camera.  The  picture 
taken,  you  rush  it  out,  and  if  no  other 
photographers  were  present  you  can  feel 
assured  that  you  will  get  a  dollar  or  two 
from  one  of  the  local  papers  for  a  print. 
It  is  seldom  that  each  paper  in  the  city 
has  a  photographic  representative  on 
the  spot,  so  you  certainly  can  sell  it 
somewhere.  Be  this  the  case  or  not, 
take  four  or  five  prints  at  once  to  the  con- 
tractor who  did  the  razing — he  may  buy 
half  a  dozen,  at  least  he  will  buy  one. 
Some  of  the  workmen  will  also  take 
some  while  the  firm  or  person  for  whom 
the  work  is  being  done,  can  also  be  re- 
lied upon  for  a  few.  If  done  by  order 
of  the  city  "building  inspector"  or  other 
municipal  official,  he  may  be  persuaded 
to  buy  a  number  of  pictures. 

From  three  to  a  dozen  prints  can  thus 
be  readily  disposed  of  at  your  own  figures. 
Here  is  a  tip,  however.  Don't  sell  your 
five  by  seven  prints  for  less  than  35  cents 
each  and  get  half  a  dollar  or  more  if  you 
can.  The  contractor  or  owner  may  be 
persuaded  to  buy  8  by  10  or  even  1 1  by 
14  enlargements  at  one  and  two  dollars 
each. 

Here  is  another  opportunity.     Ascer- 


tain in  some  way,  the  directory  is  the 
best,  what  publishers  there  are  in  your 
city,  and  visit  each  one  who  publishes 
any  sort  of  periodical  at  all.  Talk  to 
them  as  you  would  to  a  busy  city  editor — 
quick  to  the  point,  and  use  as  few  words 
as  possible.  Convey  the  impression  that 
there  is  no  possible  doubt  in  your  own 
mind  as  to  your  ability  (if  you  can  back 
it  up,  if  not,  don't  try  to  sell  pictures) — 
be  energetic,  and  do  not  hesitate.  "Queer 
instructions"  you  say.  Well,  perhaps  so, 
but  worth  money  to  you.  If  you  create 
an  impression  of  uncertainty  in  either 
speech  or  action  it  is  hopeless.  These 
people  cannot  be  trifled  with.  However, 
you  cannot  always  hold  to  one  price  with 
them  as  much  as  you  would  like  to  be 
"fair."  One  man  may  be  willing  and 
able  to  pay  you  one  dollar  or  one-fifty 
for  each  print  you  make  for  him,  but 
the  next  will  neither  be  willing  nor  able 
to  do  so  and  you  may  find  you  can  only 
get  fifty  cents.  Take  o'*ders  from  both. 
You  cannot  lose  if  you  have  sand  enough 
to  try  to  sell  your  work  to  everyone 
whom  you  can  possibly  think  of  who 
may  be  interested. 

Another  instance.  Suppose  that  you 
have  agreed  upon  a  price  with  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  trade  journal,  a  building 
monthly  we  will  say.  He  gives  you  the 
addresses  of  half  a  dozen  buildings  in 
course  of  construction  of  which  he  wants 
pictures.  Ascertain  if  you  can  what  their 
position  is  before  you  go  out  so  that  you 
can  plan  to  get  the  pictures  when  the 
light  is  best.  You  wild  probably  have 
two  weeks  in  which  to  get  these  pictures 
if  the  periodical  is  a  monthly.  Do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  going  out  some 
three  or  four  miles  to  take  a  picture  of  a 
building  in  the  morning  when  it  lies  in 
such  a  position  that  the  light  is  not  suit- 
able. It  is  a  waste  of  time 'and  carfare. 
Do  not  fail  to  ascertain  what  particular 
features  of  the  building  should  be  "p^ay- 
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ed  up."  You  will  probably  feel  like  mak- 
ing perspective  views  of  every  one  but 
your  employer  may  be  looking  for  a 
feature  which  will  not  permit  it.  It  may 
be  that  the  doorway  is  unusually  artistic, 
or  it  may  be  the  fact  that  the  building  is 
constructed  entirely  or  in  part  of  re- 
inforced concrete,  building  blocks,  or 
other  material,  and  it  is  this  feature 
which  the  magazine  wants  shown. 

Always  ascertain  from  the  occupants 
before  you  take  the  picture  whether  by 
any  possibility  they  may  want  a  copy. 
Do  this  so  that  you  can  foHow  some  of 
their  whims  if  possifble  in  the  taking. 
The  proprietor  or  occupant  may  wish 
to  appear  in  the  picture.  In  doing  this  it 
is  well  to  state  that  you  are  taking  the 
picture  officially  for  your  journal,  it  car- 
ries weight  and  many  take  a  picture 
under  those  circumstances,  more  readily 
than  they  would  from  itinerant  "view" 
men  who  bother  them  from  day  to  day. 
The  contractor  who  built  the  building 
will  want  a  copy  if  there  is  anything 
unusual  about  it, — so  may  the  architect. 
The  workmen  may  also  take  copies  if 
approached  rightly  and  if  they  are 
brought  into  the  view.  Of  course  this 
can  only  be  done  when  the  building  is  in 
the  course  of  construction. 

Another  opportunity  presents  itself — 
this  often  never  enters  the  amateur's 
mind.  A  noted  man  is  to  visit  the  city. 
A  complicated  programme  has  been  ar- 
ranged for — he  is  to  be  feted  and  feasted 
by  numerous  clubs  and  societies  and  en- 
tertained in  many  ways  by  the  munici- 
pality. A  little  fortune  may  lie  in  this 
opportunity!  See  the  papers,  some  one 
of  them  may  want  an  official  photograph- 
er, if  so  you  can  easily  get  entree  almost 
anywhere  with  their  credentials,  and  take 
pictures  for  your  paper  and  for  private 
parties,  and  on  "suspicion"  as  well.  If 
this  don't  work  see  the  Mayor.  Tell 
him  you  wish  to  photograph  the  visitor 


and  the  doings  during  his  stay,  on  your 
own  account,  or  will  do  it  officially  for 
him  just  as  he  pleases.  You  can  get  his 
aid  in  securing  poses  and  opportunities. 
Visit  the  reception  committee.  Per- 
mission and  aid  is  usually  easily  secured 
from  them.  The  clubs  and  societies  are 
next  to  be  visited  and  many  may  appoint 
you  official  photographer.  If  they  do,  they 
will  secure  the  best  possible  positions 
and  poses  for  you  at  their  own  quarters. 
Get  your  orders  and  you  will  find  that 
it  will  keep  you  going  all  day  long. 
Whatever  orders  you  may  get  before- 
hand, be  well  provided  with  plates  and 
take  pictures  right  and  left  "on  sus- 
picion," that  is,  just  because  you  think 
they  might  sell.  Many  of  these  will  sell 
to  people  attending  the  affairs. 

Ascertain  the  names  of  all  persons  in- 
cluded in  the  pictures  you  take  if  pos- 
sible, as  it  may  mean  an  order  from  each 
one.  Many  will  come  to  you  for  your 
card,  but  get  their  names  and  addresses 
— don't  wait  for  them  to  come  to  you. 
Later  a  visit  to  all  the  people  you  have 
names  of  and  any  others  you  may  think 
want  pictures,  will  result  in  hundreds  of 
orders  if  good  samples  are  shown.  Sug- 
gest to  the  societies  that  besides  taking 
copies  of  the  pictures,  that  they  have 
lantern  slides  made,  and  make  enough 
different  views  about  the  place,  to  pro- 
vide one  or  two  dozen  lantern  slides 
which  will  make  an  evening's  entertain- 
ment later  on. 

The  writer  knows  men  who  energeti- 
cally got  after  such  things,  to  make  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  out  of  these  events. 

The  recent  visit  of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton 
to  the  writer's  home  city  netted  him  near- 
ly one  hundred  dollars,  which  if  he  had 
foreseen  all  the  possibilities  of  the  thing, 
he  could  easily  have  doubled  this  sum. 

Dispatch  is  a  necessary  adjunct  in 
such  affairs.  Do  not  delay  finishing  a 
set  of  samples  and  turn  out  orders  before 
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the  jr.alter  has  passed  the  *'nine  days 
wonder"  stage. 

If  your  visitor  is  noted  for  anything 
in  particular,  (and  he  must  be  of  course, 
in  order  to  be  *'noted''  at  all)  send  copies 
of  the  pictures  you  take  to  magazines 
that  handle  such  matters,  if  there  are 
any.  Collier's  Weekly,  or  Leslie's,  and 
others  are  always  looking  for  pictures 
of  noted  men  that  are  not  merely  studio 
poses.  These  periodicals  pay  good  prices 
for  your  w^ork. 

Striking  poses  of  prominent  people, 
if  enlarged,  and  shown  in  half  a  dozen 
show  windows  in  prominent  stores,  in 
different  sections  of  the  city,  will  often 


sell  a  number  of  pictures  to  admirers  of 
the  man,  thus  netting  neat  sums. 

While  the  writer  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility pretend  to  tell  amateur  photograph- 
ers how  to  make  money  by  any  known 
rule  or  method  of  doing  business,  yet 
it  is  thought  that  suggestions  (which 
these  notes  are  all  that  he  pretends  them 
to  be)  and  instances  of  his  own  methods 
of  handling  affairs,  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  workers  on  the  right 
track,  and  help  to  cover  the  heavy  ex- 
penses of  serious  photographic  endeavor 
and  perhaps  lead  a  young  man  into  some 
lucrative  form  of  business. 


MONTHLY   FORLIGN   DIGEST. 

TRANSLATED    BY    HENRY    F.    RAESS. 


Lfficiency  of  Focal  Plane  Shutters,  by  K.  Martin. 

After  everything  has  been  done  in  the 
construction  of  extremely  rapid  anastig- 
mats  and  the  making  of  highly  sensitive 
plates,  one  naturally  turns  towards  the 
shutter  to  see  if  the  best  possible  use  is 
being  made  of  the  lens  and  plates.  We 
mention  here  that  the  question  of  the 
efficiency  of  a  shutter  is  only  of  practi- 
cal interest  in  the  case  of  very  short  ex- 
posures. Shutters  may  roughly  be 
grouped  in  two  classes,  those  working 
near  the  lens  and  those  near  the  plate. 
In  the  first  place  we  have  various  forms 
of  drop  and  between  the  lens  shutters. 
In  the  second  case,  the  focal  or  slit  shut- 
ter. When  one  does  not  wish  to  make 
extremely  short  exposures,  say  less  than 
i/ioo  second,  a  between  the  lens  type  of 
shutter  is  preferable,  but  in  order  to  ob- 
tain  very   short   exposures,   as   jumping 


horses,  no  better  form  of  shutter  is 
known  than  the  focal  plane*  with  its 
slit  just  in  front  of  the  plate.  Tests 
have  shown  that  the  usual  drop  and  be- 
tween the  lens  shutters  utilize  only  about 
50%  of  the  light.  This  deficiency  has 
long  been  known,  that  is  why  this  form 
of  shutter  cannot  be  used  for  very  rapid 
exposures,  but  while  the  focal  plane  shut- 
ter does  not  have  this  objection,  it  pos- 
sesses other  faults.  It  is  true  that  when 
properly  constructed  the  full  amount  of 
light  is  utilized  because  no  part  of  the 
lens  is  covered  during  the  exposure,  but 
when  photographing  a  rapidly  moving 
object  successive  portions  of  the  plate 
are  exposed  as  the  slit  moves  along.  A 
jumping  horse  for  instance  has  first  his 
feet,  then  his  body  and  finally  his  head 
exposed.  In  the  meantime,  the  latter 
portions   of  the   body  have  moved   for- 


*  An  exception  of  this  is  the  Dietz  or  Multispeed  Shutter  which  works  between  the  lens,  and 
has  the  speed  and  efhciency  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  average  focal  plane  shutter  with  the  added 
advantage  that  it  gives  increased  depth  of  focus  to  the  lens,  a  thing  which  the  focal  plane  shut- 
ter cannot  do. 
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ward,  consequently  a  rapidly  moving  ob- 
ject is  always  somewhat  distorted.  This 
distortion  becomes  at  times  very  ap- 
parent as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  the 
Gordon  Bennet  cup  race,  the  wheels  of 
Thery's  auto  in  the  photographs  are 
distinct  ellipses,  but  this  is  not  the  only 
trouble  \yith  focal  plane  shutters.  In 
most  cameras  the  slit  is  10 — 15  m.m 
(2/5  to  3/5  inch)  from  the  plate;  this 
result  that  the  bundle  of  light  rays  are 
diverged  in  passing  through  the  slit, 
producing  a  band  of  light  wider  than  the 
shutter  slit.,  This  defect  becomes  more 
noticeable  as  the  effective  aperture  of 
the  lens  increases,  the  distance  of  the 
slit  from  the  plate,  and  also  the  nar- 
rower the  slit  is.  The  consequences  are 
that  the  shutter  does  not  have  the  cal- 
culated speed,  but  is  slower,  and  with 
rapid  lenses  working  at  or  near  the  full 
opening,  the  band  of  light  which  reaches 
the  plate  is  not  even.  For  instance,  a 
lens  of  120  m.m,  (4  4/5  inch)  focus 
having  an  aperture  of  f4.o,  its  diameter 
is  about  30  m.m.  (i  1/5  inch  and  we  will 
say  that  the  slit  is  3  m.m.  {%  inch)  and 
the  distance  from  the  plate  12  m.m. 
C^  inch)  the  band  of  light  would  be 
6  m.m.  (34  inch)  the  shutter  really  has 
only  half  of  the  speed  that  the  slit  would 
indicate.  In  order  to  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults, the  slit  should  not  be  narrower 
than : 

a  -'  h 


a — lens  aperture  in  m.m.  or  inches. 

b — distance   slit   is   from  the  plate 

c — focal  length  of  lens 

— Photographische  Mitteilungen,  Vol.  41,  No. 

22. 


Reversed  Duplicate  Negatives. 

This   method  of  making    a    negative 
from  a  negative  (but  reversed)  does  not 


require  fresh  plates;  old  plates  even  if 
light  struck  can  be  used.  The  plates  are 
placed  in  a  2.5%  solution  of  potassium 
bichromate  for  ten  to  twenty  seconds  and 
dried  in  the  dark.  The  plate  is  then  put 
in  contact  with  the  negative  to  be  re- 
produced, in  a  printing  frame  and  ex- 
posed to  light  until  all  details  are  plainly 
visible.  After  this  the  plate  is  washed 
and  developed  in  diffused  daylight. 
Wherever  the  light  has  acted  the  result- 
ing insoluble  chromium  oxide  prevents 
the  developer  from  penetrating,  while  in 
those  portions  which  did  not  receive  any 
light,  the  silver  compound  is  reduced  to 
the  metallic  condition.  The  plate  is  now 
fixed  and  washed  as  usual.  Another 
method  according  to  the  Association 
Beige  de  Photo  graphic  is  to  cover  a 
clean  glass  plate,  carefully  leveled,  with 
a  solution  of  5.0  gms.  (75  grains)  of 
gelatine  in  100  c.c.  (3  1/3  ozs.)  of  water. 
To  the  gelatine  solution  should  be  added 
2.5  gms.  (40  grains)  of  potassium  di- 
chromate.  After  drying,  the  gelatine 
layer  should  have  about  the  same  thick- 
ness as  that  on  a  dry  plate.  The  print- 
ing is  done  as  above  until  all  detail  is 
visible  on  the  back.  •  The  absence  of  any 
white  pigment  in  the  gelatine  makes  the 
judging  of  the  length  of  time  to  print 
somewhat  more  difficult,  so  this  requires 
a  little  practice.  After  printing  the  plate, 
without  first  washing,  is  put  in  a  fifteen 
to  eighteen  per  cent,  solution  of  silver 
nitrate.  Wherever  the  silver  solution  can 
penetrate,  silver  dichromate  is  formed 
which  possesses  a  red  color.  The  plate 
is  then  well  washed  and  placed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  chloride.  The  latter  con- 
verts the  silver  dichromate  into  chloride 
which  is  white.  The  plate  is  again  wash- 
ed and  then  developed  in  any  conveni- 
ent developer. — Photographische  Rund- 
schau, Vol.  22,  No.  5,  1908. 


Editorial  Notes 


JHY  is  it  there  are  so  few 
successful  camera  clubs 
or  amateur  photographic 
associations  in  America? 
You  read  of  a  camera 
club  being  organized  and  getting  into 
action  with  flying  colors,  and  a  few 
months  or  perhaps  a  year  later  inquire 
about  it,  and  you  find  it  has  »been  dis- 
banded. One  would  think  that  with  the 
advantages  accruing  to  club  ownership, 
camera  clubs  would  spring  up  and 
flourish  in  every  town  and  city. 

The  interest  in  amateur  photography 
is  on  the  increase,  and  better  work  is 
being  turned  out  by  the  amateur  than 
ever  before,  yet  he  in  most  instances  is 
working  alone,  or  in  company  with  one 
or  two  others,  and  without  half  the  ad- 
vantages he  could  secure  if  a  live  camera 
club  could  be  organized  and  maintained. 
Can  the  decline  of  «o  many  of  the  clubs 
be  due  to  jealousy  among  the  amateurs? 
Perhaps  this  has  a  bit  to  do  with  it.  The 
artistic  temperament  is  apt  to  be  a  bit 
touchy  when  it  comes  to  its  own  crea- 
tions. 

We  would  like  suggestions  from  our 
readers  on  how  to  create  and  maintain 
interest  in  a  camera  club  as  surely  such 
organizations  properly  conducted  would 
be  of  material  benefit. 


Somebody,  in  fact  several  somebodies 
are  going  to  pick  up  a  nice  little  bundle 
of  spending  money,  just  in  good  season 
for  Christmas.  Are  you  going  to  be  one 
of  them?  If  not,  why  not?  We  are 
referring  to  the  Advertising  Contest  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  Do  not 
let  the  thought  of  the  big  fellows  scare 
you  out ;  the  pictures  to  win  must  be  sim- 
ple, anything  complicated  won't  do  for 
advertising  purposes.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  tell  some  simple  little  story, 
photographically,  that  will  bring  out 
some  advantages  of  the  Kodak  way  of 
picture-making,  or  convincingly  suggest 
the  pleasures  of  picture-taking. 

A  pretty  girl  for  a  subject  will  help  a 
lot.  You  know  one — of  course  you  do, 
dozens  of  em,  and  it  surely  won't  be  hard 
to  get  one  or  more  to  help  you  out,  but 
don't  copy — be  original — ^that's  what  the 
Eastman  Company  is  looking  for. 

Don't  try  to  be  funny,  you  will  notice 
that  all  the  E.  K.  advertising  is  dignified. 
Being  dignified,  doesn't  mean  looking 
solemn  or  grumpy  though.  Think  and 
think  hard — the  successful  thoughts 
properly  carried  out  will  truly  be  golden 
ones  in  this  instance,  and  get  busy  now 
while  you  yet  have  advantage  of  the  out- 
of-doors,  besides,  the  contest  closes 
October  first. 
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ABOUT  THL  LIMITATIONS  OF  LENSES. 


BY    H.    FOWLER. 


J  HE  classification  of  lenses 
as  "portrait,"  "landscape/* 
"architecture/'  and  so  on, 
is  a  little  apt  to  mislead 
the  beginner.  He  will 
naturally  think  for  instance,  that  if 
he  has  not  got  a  ix)rtratit  lens  he 
cannot  take  a  portrait.  I  have  even 
known  of  cases  where  a  photographer 
has  not  attempted  to  use  a  landscape 
lens  on  a  portrait,  lest  by  so  doing 
he  should  injure  or  "strain"  the  lens. 
This  may  seem  absurd  to  anyone  who 
has  known  better  for  a  long  time, 
but  it  is  really  a  very  pardonable  mis- 
take, and  one  for  which  the  misleading 
terms  must  bear  the  blame.  If  this 
article  is  able  to  show  ♦hat  it  is  a  mis- 
take, and  how  very  interchangeable  in 
their  uses  are  these  different  lenses,  it 
may  do  its  readers  a  considerable  ser- 
vice.    Let  us  try. 

First,  as  to  the  kinds  of  lenses  to 
which  these  terms  are  applied.  A 
portrait  lens  is  one  in  which  the 
maker's  first  consideration  has  been 
rapidity.  With  the  old-fashioned  wet 
collodion  process,  this  was  very  im- 
portant, and  even  now  that  dry  plates 
have  reduced  the  exposure  necessary  to 
one-fiftieth  of  what  used  to  be  required, 
or  less,  a  very  rapid  lens  is  still  a  con- 
venience for  indoor  work,  and  portrait 
lenses  generally  work  at  f4  or  there- 
about. AH  {4.  lenses  are  not  called  "por- 
trait lenses,"  although  all  are  equally 
suitable,  but  the  term  is  generally  applied 
to  a  particular  design,  known  sometimes 
as  the  "Petzval"  type,  in  which  much 
has  been  sacrificed  to  get  rapidity.  The 
lens  covers  only  a  comparatively  small 
plate,  its  field  is  not  flat,  and  it  also  suf- 
fers to  some  extent   from  astigmatism. 


The  meaning  of  all  this  is  that  with  such 
a  lens  we  are  likely  to  get  the  center  of 
the  picture  sharp,  while  the  rest  may  be 
more  or  less  blurry,  which  is  the  price 
we  have  to  pay  for  getting  a  compara- 
tively cheap  lens  to  work  with  so  large  a 
stop  as  {4. 

H  we  care  to  pay  several  times  as 
much  we  can  get  a  very  superior  type 
of  lens,  known,  perhaps,  as  an  anastig- 
mat,  which  also  will  work  at  {4,  Such  a 
lens  costs  much  more,  and  will  do  much 
more;  but,  for  portrait  work  pure  and 
simple,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  any  better 
than  the  cheaper  "portrait"  lens,  so  that 
the  term  is  fairly  enough  applied. 

But  to  what  extent  is  the  user  of  a 
portrait  lens  limited  to  portrait  work? 
I  have  taken  the  portrait  lens  first  be- 
cause its  user  is  certainly  more  limited 
with  it  than  with  any  other.  Of  course, 
no  injury  whatever  is  done  to  a  lens 
merely  by  using  it  on  some  subject  for 
which  it  is  unfitted.  The  worst  that  may 
happen  is  that  we  may  waste  a  plate. 
Suppose  the  reader  were  in  a  glade  in 
the  New  Forest  with  no  lens  but  a  por- 
trait lens.  How  would  his  work  be  af- 
fected?    Very  little. 

If  it  were  a  half-plate  or  "cabinet' 
portrait  lens,  it  would  be  a  very  heavy 
object  to  carry  about,  but  it  would  cover 
a  half -plate  with  a  landscape  just  as  well 
as  with  a  portrait.  If  the  lens  were  pro- 
vided with  stops,  so  that  one  could  use 
fii  or  fi6,  say,  the  chances  are  that  the 
portraits  lens  would  give  just  as  good 
a  landscape  negatives  as  would  a  "land- 
scape" lens.  Were  we  to  try  it  on  archi- 
tecture, it  might  not  be  so  suitable.  A 
statue,  a  gargoyle,  or  some  other  de- 
tail, it  would  photograph  just  as  well  as 
if  the  subject  were  a  real  person  instead 
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of  an  image,  but  if  we  tried  on  a  build- 
ing with  straight  lines  in  it,  we  should 
find  that  when  the  image  of  these 
straight  lines  came  anywhere  away  from 
the  middle  of  the  plate,  that  they  no 
longer  appeared  straight  but  curved.  No 
degree  of  stopping  down — -and  we  should 
have  to  stop  down  considerably  to  get 
the  whole  of  the  picture  sharp — would 
remedy  the  "distortion,"  as  it  is  termed. 
Except  in  these  directions,  we  should  not 
be  inconvenienced  by  using  a  portrait 
lens  on  other  work  than  portraits. 

Now,  let  us  take  the  commoner  case 
of  a  "landscape"  or  "view"  lens,  for  por- 
trait lenses  are  not  often  bought  by 
those  who  do  not  know  their  purpose. 
Landscape  lenses  are  very  common,  and 
they  are  usually  the  cheapest  of  all.  For 
landscape  work  extreme  rapidity  is  not 
an  essential,  so  that  a  landscape  lens 
usually  works  at  fii,  or  even  has  fi6 
as  its  largest  aperture.  As  long  straight 
lines  are  not  met  with  in  landscape  a 
little  distortion  does  not  matter,  so  that 
the  construction  of  the  lens  is  very  sim- 
ple. It  is  merely  a  single  combination; 
that  is  to  say,  a  lens  that  appears  to  be 
made  of  only  one  glass.  Actually,  it  is 
made  of  two,  cemented  together,  though 
it  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  "single"  lens. 
Some  landscape  lenses  do  not  even  con- 
sist of  two  glasses,  but  of  one  only.  Such 
lenses  are  called  "uncorrected"  or 
"spectacle"  lenses,  and  are  only  used  by 
those  who  do  not  care  to  get  sharp  pic- 
tures. On  the  other  hand,  a  "corrected" 
or  "achromatic'  single  lens,  such  as  is 
generally  sold  as  a  landscape  lens,  will 
give  perfectly  sharp  pictures  if  sufficient- 
ly stopped  down,  fi6  or  f22  being  gen« 
erally  all  that  is  needed. 

How  far  is  the  possessor  of  a  land- 
scape lens  limited  to  landscape?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  is  not  so  limited.  If 
he  wants  to  take  a  portrait  he  has  in  his 
landscape  lens  a  very  excellent  tool  in 


every  respect  save  one.  Its  drawback 
is  that  it  cannot  usually  be  used  at  a 
larger  opening  than  fii,  so  that  indoor 
exposures  are  rather  long.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  he  will  get  a  sharper  portrait 
than  he  would  with  the  more  rapid  F>or- 
trait  lens,  because  the  smaller  stop  means 
more  depth  of  focus.  As  a  landscape 
lens  is  generally  longer  in  focus  than  a 
portrait  lens,  it  gives  a  more  natural 
perspective,  as  one  can  go  further  away 
from  the  sitter  and  yet  get  the  picture 
big  enough.  The  limitations  of  a  land- 
scape lens  for  architecture  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  those  of  a  portrait 
lens.  For  parts  of  the  building  that  do 
not  contain  any  straight  lines,  it  is  well 
suited.  It  may  even  be  used,  under 
some  circumstances,  where  there  are 
straight  lines  without  them  appearing 
curved,  if  these  do  not  come  very  near 
the  edge  of  the  plate.  In  fact,  if  we  have 
got  a  single  lens  of  such  focus  that  the 
length  of  the  plate  is  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  focus  of  the  lens,  we  are 
not  likely  to  discover  any  trace  of  dis- 
tortion in  any  architecture  photograph- 
ed with  it.  The  writer  has  a  single  lens 
of  9  inch  focus,  in  a  quarter-plate  cam- 
era, and  uses  it  habitually  on  architec- 
ture, when  such  a  focus  is  permissible, 
without  the  slightest  sign  of  distortion 
showing.  So  that,  here  again,  we  see 
we  are  by  no  means  limited  to  landscape 
by  the  mere  fact  that  we  have  only  a 
"landscape  lens." 

There  are  a  few  other  terms  some- 
times applied  to  lenses  which  may  be 
thought  to  limit  them,  but  do  not  call  for 
much  comment.  A  "hand  camera  lens" 
is  usually  so  called,  not  because  there  is 
anxthing  special  in  its  optical  qualities, 
but  because  it  is  in  a  mount  that  fits  it 
for  a  hand  camera,  allowing  easy  focus- 
ing, or  because  it  is  only  made  in  small 
sizes.  We  do  not  often  hear  of  an 
"architectural"  lens,  but  the  great  feature 
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of  any  lens  that  is  put  forward  as  use- 
ful for  architecture  is,  no  doubt,  its 
freedom  from  distortion.  A  "copying" 
lens  is  essentially  one  with  a  "flat  field," 
so  that  when  it  is  used  for  photograph- 
ing a  picture,  or  a  plan  on  a  flat  surface, 
one  does  not  have  to  stop  down  much  to 
get  the  edges  sharp. 

Other  examples  might  be  given,  but 
no  doubt  enough  has  been  written  to 
show  that  these  terms  are  only  used  to 
denote  the  class  of  work  for  which  each 
particular  lens  is  best  fitted,  and  not  in 
any  way  to  suggest  that  it  is  limited  to 
that.  The  best  all-round  lens  at  a  low 
price  is,  no  doubt,  the  rapid  rectilinear. 
As  it  generally  works  at  f8,  it  is  quite 
fast  enough  for  portrait  work.  It  does 
not  distort,  so  it  is  useful  for  architec- 
ture, while  it  is  as  good  a  lens  for  land- 
scape as  can  be  wished.  It  is  sometimes 
thought  that  single  lenses  give  a  bright- 
er, cleaner  negative  than  those  with 
more   glasses,  but   it   is    very    doubtful 


whether  there  is  any  actual  ascertainable 
advantage  in  this.  If  so,  the  user  of  a 
rectilinear  can  secure  it  by  the  simple  de- 
vice of  using  only  half  the  lens.  The 
back  half  is  that  generally  employed, 
being  left  where  it  is,  and  merely  the 
front  removed.  This  makes  a  good 
lens  for  landscape  work.  Perhaps,  too, 
it  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  front 
glass  of  a  portrait  lens,  if  unscrewed  and 
put  in  place  of  the  back  lens,  makes  a 
good  single  lens,  only  if  an}i:hing  of  this 
sort  is  done,  care  must  be  taken  to  mark 
the  glasses  so  as  not  to  get  them  mixed. 
Such  a  single  lens  also  answers  well  for 
large  heads. 

The  best  advice  I  can  give  to  anyone 
limited  to  a  single  lens  is  to  try  it  on 
different  subjects.  As  has  been  said 
above,  it  does  not  hurt  the  lens,  while 
it  teaches  its  capabilities.  Provided  only 
that  it  can  be  properly  stopped  down, 
almost  any  lens  will  deal  with  any  sub- 
ject.— Photography. 


5POT5  AND  5TAIN5. 


^OW  often  it  happens  that 
after  a  batch  of  prints 
has  been  made  there  is  the 
fly  in  the  ointment  in  the 
shape  of  spots  or  stains 
which  have  made  their  appearance  either 
during  the  manipulations  or  after  the 
prints  have  been  laid  out  to  dry.  Not  a 
day  elapses  but  we  receive  specimens  of 
these  spots  and  stains,  with  the  request 
that  we  shall  suggest  some  method  of 
removing  them,  or  at  least  say  how  they 
may  be  avoided  in  future. 

DIRT. 

Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred 
this  one  word  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  marks  that  are  complained 


of.  Net  that  dirt  in  the  ordinary  every- 
day sense  of  the  word  is  meant.  Many 
workers  quite  fail  to  realize  that  a  dish 
may  look  quite  clean,  and  yet  be  very 
dirty  indeed — chemically.  Ordinary 
precautions  in  about  half-a-dozen  direc- 
tions will  almost  ensure  the  absence  of 
all  but  occasional  nmrks,  and  possibly 
the  best  help  will  be  aflforded  if  these 
precautions  are  indicated 

W^ith  silver  printing  processes  such  as 
P.O.P.,  self-toning  papers,  plain  salted 
paper,  gaslight  and  bromide  papers, 
metal  spots'*  sometimes  occur.  These 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  found  with 
print-out  papers.  A  tiny — often,  to  the 
unaided  eye,  invisible — particle  of  metal 
lodges  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and 
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causes  an  aggregation  of  silver  around 
itself,  producing  a  black  speck  surround- 
ed by  a  white  ring.  These  "metal  spots" 
occasionally  are  in  the  paper  when 
bought,  but  more  frequently  the  particle 
of  metal  lodges  on  the  paper  from  the 
hinge  or  spring  of  the  printing  frame, 
constant  wear  of  these  parts  causing 
particles  to  be  dislodged.  The  frames 
should  be  frequently  dusted  with  a  stiff 
hog-hair  brush  and  the  felt  pads  brush- 
ed with  a  clothes-brush.  Sometimes 
such  specks  may  be  picked  out  of  the 
film  of  the  print  with  a  needle  mounted 
in  a  penholder,  and  the  tiny  hole  in  the 
surface  of  the  paper  touched  in  with 
a  little  spotting  color  and  gum.  Metal 
spots  frequently  show  before  toning  of 
the  print  is  commenced. 

SPOTS   APPEARING  DURING   DRYING 

may  usually  be  attributed  to  somethmg 
which  has  come  into  contact  with  the 
print  after  its  removal  from  the  washing 
water.  There  are  two  probable  causes. 
Mounts  are  often  used  with  gold  print- 
ing, or  a  gold  line  or  margin.  Where 
this  is  actually  gold  leaf  all  will  be  well, 
but  if  Dutch  metal  or  bronze  powder 
is  used,  a  plentiful  crop  of  spots  may  be 
expected  sooner  or  later.  They  may 
even  take  a  year  or  two  to  make  their 
appearance.  If  after  mounting,  or  if 
without  mounting,  the  prints  are  dried 
near  a  coke  fire,  particles  of  coke  dust 
are  almost  sure  to  settle  on  the  prints 
and  such  particles  seem  to  bleach  out 
the  image,  leaving  small  white  or  yel- 
lowish white  spots.  There  is  no  remedy 
in  either  of  these  cases,  but  the  precau- 
tion to  avoid  the  spots  is  obvious. 

CHEMICAL  DUST   SPOTS. 

Careless  workers  slop  solutions  about 
on  floors,  benches,  and  shelves,  and  such 
splashes  dry  up,  leaving  a  crystalline  de- 
posit of  the  salt  which  was  held  in  solu- 
tion.    Such  deposits  are  frequently  very 


light  and  powdery,  and  readily  move 
about  in  the  air  in  the  form  of  light  dust, 
settling,  however,  as  soon  as  the  move- 
ment of  the  air  which  tends  to  keep  them 
suspended  has  ceased.  Some  chemicals 
are  particularly  prone  to  produce  spots, 
and  possibly  amidol  is  as  bad  as  any- 
thing. When  weighing  out  the  dry 
amidol  a  few  particles  may  readily  be 
carried  by  a  faint  current  of  air  on  to  the 
bench,  and  if  such  should  get  on  to  a 
print  of  any  description  indelible  brown 
spots  will  surely  make  their  appearance. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  to  make  a  practice 
of  weighing  amidol  away  altogether 
from  the  work-room,  say  over  the  scul- 
lery sink,  where  any  stray  particles  are 
likely  to  be  dissolved  and  carried  away 
harmlessly.  Particles  of  other  develop- 
ers are  equally  dangerous,  and  after 
making  up  any  solutions  it  is  wise  to 
wipe  down  the  bench  with  a  good-sized 
wet  sponge  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

HYPO   STAINS. 

Naturally  those  papers  in  the  mani- 
pulation of  which  hypo  is  not  used  are 
immune  from  these  stains.  Gaslight 
and  bromide  papers  are  not  so  liable  to 
be  stained  by  hypo  as  are  the  various 
printout  papers.  The  more  slight  the 
trace  of  hypo  on  a  silver  print  the  worse 
the  stain.  Hypo  in  excess  will  dissolve 
the  silver  salts,  but  a  trace  of  hypo 
changes  them  into  silver  sulphide,  and  in 
the  old  albumen  paper  days  a  hypo  stain 
was  spoken  of  as  "sulphuration."  A 
thorough  scouring  of  hands,  measures, 
and  dishes  is  necessary  when  commenc- 
ing to  tone,  and  hypo  solution  or  crystals 
must  never  be  touched  until  all  the  prints 
are  ready  for  fixing.  The  stains  are  of 
a  brownish  color,  and  are  quite  irre- 
movable. 

UNTONED   PATCHES. 

Occasionally,  well-defined  spots  of 
small   area    occur    which    suggest    hypo 
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stains,  but  are,  in  reality,  untoned 
patches,  air  bells  having  prevented  the 
action  of  the  toning  solution.  These 
may,  of  course,  be  seen  if  care  is  taken, 
and  usually  thie  prints  passing  over  each 
other  in  the  comparatively  shallow  bath 
will  dispel  such  air  bells. 

UNEVEN    TONING. 

Properly  speaking,  uneven  toning  is 
not  a  stain,  though  the  effect  is  very 
much  the  same.  Too  strong  a  toning 
bath  will  tend  to  tone  the  margins  of 
the  print  more  rapidly  than  the  center, 
and  if  the  print  is  not  kept  moving  the 
action  may  be  uneven.  If  the  print  after 
toning  is  carelessly  placed  in  the  dish  of 
clean  water  prior  to  fixation,  parts  may 
remain  a'bove  the  surface,  and  so  the 
toning  bath  not  being  quickly  washed 
out  of  the  gelatine  film  toning  will  pro- 
ceed   in   parts,   and    bands    of    various 


of  color  will  be  produced,  the  print  being 
bluer  where  it  has  been  out  of  the 
water. 

IN    CARBON    PRINTING 

yellow  stains  may  occur  when  the  bi- 
chromate has  not  been  entirely  removed 
from  the  transfer  paper.  With  a  well- 
exposed  print  this  is  not  probable,  for 
the  fairly  long  development  necessary 
in  such  cases  will  usually  dissolve  out  all 
the  bichromate  salt.  A  rapid  develop- 
ment, however,  followed  by  too  short  a 
time  in  the  alum  solution,  may  be  in- 
sufficient for  the  removal  of  the  yellow 
stain,  especially  with  thick  papers.  This 
may  not  be  noticed  when  working  in  gas- 
light, but  be  quite  apparent  in  the  whiter 
daylight.  In  this  case,  however,  an- 
other and  more  prolonged  immersion  in 
the  alum  bath  will  remove  the  yellow- 
ness.— Photographic  Nen's. 


LXPRE5510N  AND  LIGHT. 


BY    ANTONY    GUEST. 


|N  a  recent  article  the 
above  words  chanced  to 
come  together,  and  it 
seemed  that  their  associa- 
tion was  happy,  for  it 
would  be  difficult  to  invent  a  combina- 
tion that  more  completely  sums  up  the 
qualities  which  should  be  the  special  aim 
of  the  artistic  photographer.  Expres- 
sion gives  vitality  to  his  work;  light  im- 
parts the  appearance  of  Nature.  In  con- 
sidering these  two  essential  character- 
istics of  all  good  pictorial,  as  distin- 
guished from  decorative,  work,  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  the  great  breadth  of  their 
scope.  Expression  marks  small  things 
as  well  as  big,  still-life  and  humanity, 
the  sentiment  of  Nature,  and,  wha't  is 
of  no  less  account,  the  mood  of  the  artist. 
The  poise  of  a  chair,  the  spring  of  a 


bough  from  a  tree,  the  dreary  solemnity 
of  winter,  the  brightness  of  spring,  and 
the  personality  of  a  man  or  woman,  all 
have  significance,  which  is  to  be  rendered 
by  a  negative  no  less  than  by  a  positive 
process,  namely,  the  rejection  of  such 
matters  as  do  not  in  themselves  aid  in 
conveying  the  particular  idea  that  it  is 
desired  to  produce.  It  is  not  that  details 
should  be  ignored  merely  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  not  suggestive,  for  all 
things  have  expression  ;  it  is  because  they 
do  not  always  express  themselves  help- 
fully to  the  main  intention.  No  pas- 
sengers or  stowaways  are  wanted;  all 
the  crew  must  be  working  units,  and 
things  that  do  not  add  vitality  to  the 
artist's  sentiment  or  his  theme  are  en- 
cumbrances that  may  be  thrown  over- 
board. 
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In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that 
details  are  the  enemy  of  expression. 
Among  their  abundance  there  are  few 
that  help,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are 
so  much  weight  carried  to  no  purpose. 
But  some  are  significant  and  valuable, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  search  for  these, 
and  to  select  them  with  as  much  dis- 
criminating regard  for  their  usefulness 
as  a  traveler  would  apply  to  the  con- 
tents of  his  knapsack.  If  their  weight 
or  bulk  is  more  hindrance  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end  in  view  than  they  can 
compensate  for  by  their  assistance,  they 
must  be  discarded.  For  instance,  if 
one  desire  to  enforce  the  brilliance  of 
sunlight,  one  need  not  have  a  pair  of 
sparkling  eyes  in  the  foreground;  and, 
conversely,  if  one  is  stirred  by  the  radi- 
ance of  a  pair  of  eyes,  and  longs  to  rep- 
resent them  in  all  their  witchery,  there  is 
no  need  to  place  a  stream  of  sunlight  in 
competition  with  them.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  weaken,  probably  to  destroy,  the 
effect  desired.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is 
an  extreme  instance;  but  in  other  cases 
there  is  only  the  difference  of  degree, 
and  the  principle  applies  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  pictorial  art.  Details 
either  help  or  hamper  the  paramount 
idea;  the  point  is  to  ascertain  exactly 
what  their  influence  may  be  before  ac- 
cepting them  or  throwing  them  over. 
Some  artists  will  tell  you  that  they  feel 
this  influence  without  precisely  weigh- 
ing it ;  but  this  is  a  dangerous  test  for 
such  as  have  not  cultivated  their  artistic 
sensitiveness  to  a  very  high  point. 

Details  in  pictures  may  be  regarded 
in  much  the  same  way  as  ornament  in 
architecture.  Ornament  is  appropriate 
when  it  emphasizes  and  beautifies  the 
lines  of  construction ;  but  the  structure 
is  the  important  thing,  and  if  the  decora- 
tion hides  it,  or  claims  attention  merely 
on  its  own  account,  without  reference 
to   its   mission,   it   becomes   superfluous, 


and  therefore  detrimental  to  the  whole. 
It  is  the  structure  rather  than  the  orna- 
ment that  tells,  and  this  reminds  me  to 
point  out  that  expressiveness  must  be 
sought  beneath  the  surface  of  things. 
The  overlay  of  detail  often  masks  con- 
struction, but  should  not  be  so  accentua- 
ted in  the  picture  as  to  prevent  the  con- 
struction from  being  felt.  Especially 
in  portraiture  is  it  necessary  to  make 
the  accidental  folds  of  the  clothes  sub- 
servient to  the  natural  lines  of  the  figure. 
This  is  a  matter  that  I  am  afraid  is  too 
often  overlooked,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  many  portraits,  apart  from  the  faces, 
are  mere  representations  of  clothes,  in- 
stead of,  as  they  should  be,  renderings 
of  the  draped  figure.  Of  course,  one 
need  not  try  to  emphasize  the  figure  so 
completely  as  the  Greeks  did  with  cling- 
ing garments,  rendered  more  clinging 
by  being  damped.  But  the  figure  should 
.  be  expressed  even  when  in  modern  attire, 
and  this  can  be  done  partly  by  elimina- 
ting misleading  lines  in  the  draperies, 
and  partly  by  cherishing  such  natural 
lines  as  are  actually  defined.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  figure  should  accord  with 
the  expression  of  the  face. 

At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  suggested 
that  photographers  who  take  up  por- 
traiture should  give  some  time  and  per- 
severance to  the  study  of  the  nude,  for 
unless  they  understand  the  construction 
of  the  figure,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they 
can  give  it  due  expression.  No  doubt 
they  regard  the  face  as  more  important; 
but  here,  again,  it  is  necessary  to  look  be- 
yond the  surface  and  to  note  the  struc- 
ture. It  is  not  so  much  the  superficial, 
and  perhaps  accidental,  marks  that  give 
expressiveness  to  a  face  as  the  perman- 
ent formation  of  the  bone.  But  this  is 
a  matter  that  I  referred  to  quite  recently, 
and  need  not  dwell  on  now.  The  point 
is,  that  expression  is  found  beneath  the 
surface.     The  structure  of  a  tree  must 
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be  looked  for  under  its  covering  of  foli- 
age, and  the  mood  of  Nature  is  felt  apart 
from  her  many  bewilde^-ing  details.  To 
get  at  the  individual,  one  may  often 
have  to  forego  a  variety  of  plausible 
superfluities.  At  least  the  portraitist  is 
on  safe  ground  when  he  devotes  his  at- 
tention to  what  is  enduring,  and  refuses 
to  rely  absolutely  on  exterior  adorn- 
ments or  defects.  If  he  has  a  penetrat- 
ing and  sympathetic  vision,  he  may  re- 
veal an  indication  of  the  underlying 
spirit. 

But  the  artist  must  also  express  him- 
self, for  in  this  way  he  divests  his  work, 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  its  mechanical 
quality,  and  gives  its  temperament.  He 
need  not  trouble  himself  much  about 
this,  for  he  is  certain  to  make  his  work  as 
characteristic  as  his  handwriting  if  he 
avoids  the  two  pitfalls,  imitation  and 
timidity;  not  copying  other  workers* 
styles,  and  having  the  courage  of  his  own 
conviction.  So  he  will  assert  himself  un- 
wittingly. It  is  only  when  there  is  a 
conscious  effort  at  self-expression  that 
it  degenerates  into  affectation.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  lay  too  much  stress 
on  the  importance  of  the  individual  out- 
look of  the  artist.  The  expression  of 
Nature  is  often  subjective,  depending  on 
the  mood  of  her  interpreter.  Two  men 
may  represent  the  same  scene,  and  their 
pictures  may  be  absolutely  different,  yet 
equally  true,  because  they  each  reflect 
a  particular  mood  or  temperament.  One 
picture  may  be  gay,  the  other  melan- 
choly. One  may  be  a  joyous  revel  in 
the  beauty  that  exists ;  the  other  poetical 
mysterious,  and  restrained.  An  autumn 
day  may  cause  one  artist  to  rejoice  in 
the  feast  of  color,  and  another  to  repine 
at  the  presage  of  winter.  In  either  case 
the  mood  will  claim  sympathy  if  it  is 
decidedly  expressed ;  but,  as  already  re- 
marked, if  this  is  to  be  done,  an  elimina- 
tion of  such  matters  as  do  not  help  to 


convey  the  message  and  make  it  clear 
will  be  necessary. 

Expression  is,  of  course,  closely  allied 
with  treatnwnt,  for  the  completeness 
with  which  an  artist  succeeds  in  convey- 
ing the  spirit  of  his  theme  depends  much 
on  sympathetic  handling.  One  does  not 
want  dainty  workmanship  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  grim  rocks,  and  such  bold, 
rough  handling  as  would  be  justified  in 
their  case  would  not  be  appropriate  in  a 
picture  of  flowers  or  children.  The 
nature  of  the  subject  calls  for  a  corres- 
ponding feeling  in  the  technique,  so  that 
not  only  the  rocks  but  the  whole  pic- 
ture may  convey  a  rugged  impressive- 
ness  in  one  case,  and  in  the  other  the 
sense  of  refinement  may  be  aided  by  en- 
dowing the  work  throughout  with  deli- 
cate manipulation  and  tone.  Such  har- 
monious relationship  between  subject 
and  treatment  adds  to  the  completeness 
of  the  whole,  and  strengthens  its  effect. 

Some  think  to  drive  their  statement 
home  by  the  aid  of  vigorous  contrast, 
and  may  go  to  the  length  of  representing 
a  lily  with  a  black  background  to  en- 
force the  whiteness  of  the  flower.  But 
for  a  picture  to  excite  pleasing  emo- 
tions and  to  claim  recurrent  at- 
tention, we  want  harmonies,  not 
contrast.  Contrasts  astonish,  but  only 
for  a  moment,  and  when  the  surprise 
has  subsided,  there  is  no  insinuating  and 
lasting  appeal  such  as  is  found  in  a  quiet 
design  that  the  eye  can  rest  on.  This 
brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  light 
as  an  aid  to  expression,  for  if  there  are 
violent  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow, 
their  clamor  is  very  likely  to  drown,  in- 
stead of  strengthening  the  sentiment  that 
the  artist  wishes  to  perpetuate.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  whole  idea  is  to  render 
the  effect  of  a  brilliant  light  opposed  to 
a  dark  shadow;  but,  even  so,  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  modify  the  contrast, 
for  the  light  has  color,  and  the  shadow 
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has  mystery,  and  these  qualities,  further 
influenced  by  atmosphere,  are  not  to  be 
obtained  through  mere  black  and  white. 
They  demand  tone.  The  lily  may  be  in 
sunlight,  and  the  black  fence  behind  it 
in  shadow,  but  neither  can  escape  the 
harmonizing  veil  of  atmosphere  and  re- 
flected color.  Nature's  contrasts,  though 
it  may  sound  paradoxical,  are  all  har- 
monies; in  fact,  she  works  for  harmony, 
and  those  in  sympathy  with  her  will  aid 
her  effort,  and  not  endeavor  to  force 
her  into  unusual  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade. 

Light  is  made  expressive,  not  by  con- 
trast, but  by  being  used  in  the  appropri- 
ate place.  Nature  defines  all  things  in 
light,  but  the  artist  exercises  discrimina- 
ting selection,  for  he  has  to  think  not 
only  of  the  virtues  of  light  as  a  means  of 
definition,  but  also  of  its  decorative  in- 
fluence on  composition,  and  its  aid  in 
insisting  on  the  paramount  interest  of 
the  leading  subjects  of  his  theme,  and 
this  insistence  he  will  wish  to  carry  out 
with  graceful  urbanity  rather  than  by 
glaring  advertisement,  remembering,  too, 
that  if  the  highest  light  is  employed  on 
a  matter  of  secondary  significance,  this 
immediately  assumes  an  importance  that 
is  more  than  its  due. 

Natural  light  is  distributed  without 
any  such  forethought,  and  it  is  in  supply- 
ing the  selectiveness  and  economical 
treatment  omitted  by  Nature  that  Art 
has  its  mission  and  the  feeling  of  the 
artist  finds  expression;  formng  a  happy 
partnership  between  man  and  Nature, 
one  bringing  the  brains  and  the  other  the 
capital,  each  influenced  by  the  other,  and 
both  gaining  something  from  the  com- 
bination. 

Not  only  the  high  lights,  but  also  the 
more  subtle  shades  are  full  of  meaning. 


and  it  should  be  remembered  that  when 
we  speak  of  light  we  necessarily  include 
shadow,  its  inseparable  adjunct,  for  the 
character  of  light  is  explained,  not  by  the 
illumination,  but  by  the  shadows.  In  this 
way  are  expressed  the  fundamental  cjn- 
ditions  of  a  scene — diffused  daylight, 
with  no  strongly-marked  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade ;  moonlight,  with  delicate 
contrasts ;  the  degree  of  intensity  in  sun- 
light, which  is  recognized  by  the  com- 
parative strength  of  its  shadows,  the  fall 
sunlight  of  midsummer  by  well  marked 
shadows,  always,  however,  transparent 
and  modified  by  the  reflection  of  the 
sky;  the  weaker  sunlight  of  winter  by 
slight  shadows  very  refined  in  quality. 
The  strongest  shadows  are  those  pro- 
duced indoors  by  artificial  light,  for  there 
is  no  sky  to  reflect  light  into  them  and 
subdue  their  density.  So  light  will  ex- 
press the  season,  and  often  the  time  oi 
day ;  but  it  also  has  a  sentimental  expres- 
siveness. The  sparkle  of  sunshine  gives 
gaiety  to  a  theme,  subdued  lights  sug- 
gest thought  fulness  and  repose,  and  low 
tones  may  tend  to  melancholy,  or  may 
help  to  promote  a  feeling  of  awe.  Evi- 
dently, therefore,  the  artist  has  great 
possibilities  of  strengthening  his  message 
by  the  discriminating  use  of  light,  and 
this  is  a  matter  that  I  think  deserves  the 
more  consideration  since  I  have  noticed 
a  growing  disposition  to  produce  low- 
toned  pictures  without  much  regard  for 
the  particular  sentiment  that  ought  to  be 
conveyed.  The  portrait  of  a  bright 
young  girl  or  a  studious  old  man,  sunny 
and  cloudy  landscapes,  are  often  in  the 
same  low  key,  showing  that  the  artist 
has  not  thought  of  the  expressiveness 
that  might  be  gained  from  light  in  one 
case  or  the  other. — Amateur  Photo:- 
raphcr. 
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Invisible  Ink: 

Chloride   of  cobalt 50  gr. 

Distilled  water   i  fluid  oz. 

Glycerine    lo  minims 

Dissolve  the  chloride  of  cobalt  in  the  distilled 
water,  and  add  the  glycerine.  Writing  ex- 
ecuted with  this  ink  is  invisible  on  paper,  but, 
on  warming,  the  writing  turns  blue.  On  ex- 
posure to  damp  air  it  becomes  invisible. 
*    *    * 

The  Sulphide  Process  for  Intensifying 
Negatives. — Every  bromide  worker  knows  the 
method  of  obtaining  warm  tones  on  bromide 
prints  by  first  bleaching  and  then  darkening 
with  sodium  sulphide.  It  may  not  be  gen- 
erally known,  however,  that  this  process  is 
equally  applicable  for  the  intensification  of 
weak  negatives.  The  resultant  brownish  black 
color  of  the  image  is  an  excellent  printing 
color,  and  though  the  negative  may  not  look 
much  denser  there  is,  as  a  rule,  far  greater 
contrast  in  the  prints. 

The  process  is  precisely  the  same,  but  the 
method  I  adopt  is  as  follows :  the  well  wash- 
ed negative  is  soaked  in  water  till  soft.  If  it 
has  been  handled  and  has  thus  acquired  greasy 
finger  marks,  a  little  ammonia  is  added  to  the 
water  and  the  film  gently  rubbed  with  a  tuft 
of  cotton   wool. 

The  bleaching  solution  is 
Potassium  ferricyanide   . .     ^  oz. 

Potassium  bromide   40  grains. 

Water    20  ozs. 

In  this  the  negative  is  allowed  to  lie  till 
thoroughly  bleached  and  then  well  washed  till 
all  yellowness  has  disappeared  from  the  film. 

The  darkening  solution  is 

Sodium  sulphide   ^  oz. 

Water    20  ozs. 

This  should  be  freshly  made.  The  negative 
rapidly  turns  a  rich  brownish  black  with  very 
clear  shadows,  but  it  should  be  left  in  the 
solution  for  at  least  ten  minutes  and  then 
washed  and  dried. 

I  prefer  to  allow  the  negative  to  bleach 
right   through   to  the  back,  though    if   this  is 


only  allowed  to  go  on  till  the  shadows  and 
half-tones  are  bleached  and  the  high  lights 
still  show  some  black  silver  when  examined 
through  the  glass,  it  is  obvious  that  the  shadow 
detail  will  be  more  intensified  than  the  high 
light  and  therefore  the  contrasts  in  the  nega- 
tive will  be  reduced. 


Dorchester,  Mass.,  Aug.  1st,  1908. 
Editor  Photographic  Times; — 

Some  sort  of  notice  was  in  order  in  regard 
to  Chas.  R.  King  (whoever  he  may  be)  and 
his  article  in  the  May  issue  anent  **Eye  vision 
and  lens  definition."  The  answer  by  W.  S. 
Davis  was  therefore  welcomed  in  many 
quarters  and  I  would  not  supp'.ement  it  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  an  extract  from  the 
Boston  Transcript  (though  used  in  an  entirely 
different  connection),  came  my  way,  and  be- 
ing quite  a  propos  in  our  present  case  beg 
to  quote  it  for  the  delectation  of  interested 
readers. 

"There  are  persons,  who  are  so  invulnerable 
to  aesthetic  sentiment  that  the  greatest  master- 
pieces of  art  leave  them  cold;  and  there  are 
others  who  are  so  destitute  of  the  sense  of 
beauty  that  any  appeal  to  that  sense  seems 
to  them  like  an  affront.  They  are  instinctively 
on  their  guard  against  art;  they  regard  it  as 
worse  than  useless;  they  consider  it  a  form 
of  hypocrisy.  They  are  not  willing  to  let 
anyone  admire  Michel  Angelo  or  Praxiteles; 
the  expression  of  pleasure  in  the  work  of  art 
is  to  them  a  challenge  to  antagonism,  an 
implied  hostility.  They  are  not  only  philistinc 
in  their  make  up  but  they  are  proud  of  it, 
and  want  to  convert  others  to  their  point  of 
view.  They  exalt  their  ignorance  into  a 
virtue  and  proclaim  their  insensibility  from 
the  housetop.  Enthusiasm  for  anything  in  the 
way  of  picture,  statue,  building,  poem,  or 
piece  of  music  is  (to  them)  nothing  but 
'gush'  and  ought  to  be  left  to  silly  schoolgfirls." 

Chas.  R.  King  and  his  kind  judge,  act,  ac- 
cording to  their  light,  and  their  opinions  carry 
weight    according   as    that    light   be    great   or 
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little.    Cultured  people  as  a  rule,  simply  smile 
at    their    assumption    of   knowledge    superior 
to  the  directors  of  our  establishments  of  art. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  Thomson. 
♦      ♦      * 

The  Acid  BoTTLE.--The  acid  bottle  is  an  old 
laboratory  adjunct  and  a  piece  of  apparatus 
that  must  necessarily  be  as  useful  to  the  ex- 
perimental photographer  as  it  is  to  the  chem- 
ist; it  pays  for  itself  by  labor  saved  in  a  very 
short  time;  its  acquisition  is  not  difficult,  and 
its  uses  are  multitudinous. 

Obtain,  then,  a  wide-mouthed  pint  bottle; 
it  need  not  possess  a  cork — in  fact,  it  is  far 
better  without  one  for  many  reasons,  and 
order  from  the  nearest  oilshop  two-penny- 
worth of  "spirits  of  salts."  This  is  a  com- 
mercial hydrochloric  acid  contaminated  with 
iron  and  other  impurities  which,  from  our  point 
of  view,  are  immaterial ;  pour  it  carefully  into 
the  wide-mouthed  bottle.  I  say  "pour  it  care- 
fully," for  it  must  be  remembered  that  is  is  a 
corrosive  fluid ;  ergo  it  will  readily  spoil  one's 
clothes,  etc.,  should  it  come  into  contact  with 
same. 

You  have  now  the  "acid  bottle,"  and  for 
cleaning  purposes  it  has  no  rival,  for  there  are 
very  few  stains  that  will  resist  it.  It  sweeps 
such  trifles  as  iron,  lime,  and  pyro  stains 
away  like  magic;  stains  that  in  the  ordinary 
way  take  a  good  deal  of  removing,  if  they  are 
ever  removed  thoroughly.  You  simply  pour 
an  ounce  or  two  of  the  liquid  into  the  dirty 
vessel,  rinse  it  round  once  or  twice,  and  re- 
turn it  into  the  wide-mouthed  bottle,  a  final 
rinse  with  water  completes  the  operation, 
and  you  have  a  clear,  sparkling  glass  vessel 
at  once  without  any  further  trouble.  There 
is  no  necessity  even  for  friction  with  a  brush. 
The  quantity  of  acid  mentioned  will  last  a 
long  while. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  hydrochloric  acid  is 
not  a  solvent  of  copper,  so  that  copper  vessels, 
developing  tanks,  etc.,  can  be  cleaned  in  a 
precisely   similar   manner. 

Again,  should  one  require  the  film  removed 
rapidly  from  a  gelatine  plate,  place  it  in  a 
dish  and  pour  over  it  the  strong  acid;  leave 
for  a  few  seconds,  rinse  with  water,  and  the 
film  can  be  removed  quickly  with  the  finger. 

Should  a  negative  be  pyro  stained,  cover 
it  with  water,  add  a  few  minims  of  acid  and 
rock  for  a  minute  or  so  and  the  stain  will 
disappear.    Look  out  for  frilling;  and  should 


signs  of  it  appear,  flood  the  plate  with  some 
preventative,  such  as  formaline  in  dilute  solu- 
tion or  a  strong  solution  of  alum.  You  will 
be  surprised  with  what  rapidity  such  ineradica- 
ble stains  as  methylene-violet,  or,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  any  of  the  aniline  colors,  vanish. 
Methylene-violet  is  the  principal  ingredient 
of  violet  copying-ink,  and  we  most  of  us  know 
what  a  terror  this  stuff  is  to  remove  should 
one  spill  it  on  one's  fingers.  If  the  acid  be 
applied  to  the  skin  for  this  or  any  other  pur- 
pose, it  must  be  done  guardedly,  and  quickly 
washed  away  with  tap  water.  I  don't  mean 
to  imply  that  there  is  any  danger  in  using 
the  acid  on  one's  bare  flesh;  but  if  it  should 
perchance  find  its  way  into  an  abrasion  or 
cut,  it  makes  its  presence  very  obvious  for  a 
few  unpleasant  seconds. 

♦      ♦      * 

Keeping  Qualities  of  Ammonium  Per- 
sulphate Solution. — Professors  Namias  and 
Baschieri  have  found  by  experiment  that  it 
is  preferable,  in  order  to  preserve  solutions 
of  ammonium  persulphate,  to  dissolve  this 
substance  in  distilled  water  in  the  cold.  The 
solution  should  then  be  rendered  very  slightly 
acid  with  a  drop  or  two  of  pure  sulphuric 
acid,  and  preserved  from  the  light.  In  this 
way  a  solution  will  keep  in  good  condition 
for  a  considerable  time. 


How  to  Dissolve  Chemicals  Quickly. — 
When  making  up  developers  in  which  a  large 
quantity  of  sodium  sulphite  or  carbonate  is 
required,  much  time  may  be  saved  by  dissolv- 
ing the  salts  in  the  following  way.  Measure 
out  the  neccessary  quantity  of  water,  and  put 
it  into  a  clean  jar  or  wide-mouthed  bottle. 
Then,  having  weighed  out  the  crystals,  etc., 
wrap  them  up  in  a  piece  of  muslin  and  sus- 
pend so  that  it  just  rests  on,  or  a  little  under, 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  water  instantly 
dissolves  the  salts  in  contact  with  it,  and  forms 
a  heavy  solution  which  sinks  downwards,  and 
thus  more  salts  come  into  contact  mechanically 
as  soon  as  any  are  dissolved.  In  this  way 
large  quantities  of  sulphite  or  carbonate,  etc., 
can  be  very  rapidly  dissolved;  the  method 
is  especially  useful  in  the  preparation  of  con- 
centrated solutions. 

^^        a^        1^ 

A  Mixture  for  Cleaning  Glass  and  Por- 
celain.— Measures  and  dishes  get  very  dirty 
if    not    systematically     cleansed     immediately 
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after  use.  A  good  mixture  for  obstinate  stains 
or  marks  is  as  follows : 

Water    10  ozs. 

Potassium  bichromate   i  oz. 

Commercial  sulphuric  acid  i  to  2  ozs. 
Add  the  acid  to  the  bichromate  solution  very 
slowly,  stirring  well  with  a  glass  rod.  Take 
care  not  to  get  the  mixture  on  the  hands 
or  clothes.  Nitric  acid  is  the  best  for  remov- 
ing the  black  silver  stains  which  affect  por- 
celain dishes  when  developing  gaslight  prints. 
It  must  net,  however,  be  used  with  xylonite 

dishes. 

«      *      ♦ 

Varnish  for  Waterproofing  Bottle  Labels. 
— An  old  celluloid  film  cleaned  and  cut  up 
into  small  shreds  may  be  placed  in  a  bottle 
and  covered  with  amyl  acetate,  or  acetone. 
After  a  few  shakings  and  a  little  time  it  will 
dissolve  and  give  a  clear  fluid,  which  may  be 
brushed  over  the  labels  with  the  aid  of  a 
soft  brush  or  feather.  Another  useful  mix- 
ture for  this  purpose  may  be  made  by  dis- 
solving Canada  balsam  in  chloroform. 

♦  4t  9» 

Mending  Earthenware  Photographic 
Dishes. — Dissolve  a  small  quantity — say  20 
grs. — of  zinc  chloride  in  20  to  30  minims  of 
water.  Place  a  teaspoonful  of  zinc  oxide  on 
the  back  of  a  dinner  plate,  add  enough  of  the 
zinc  chloride  solution  to  make  a  cream,  and 
rub  out  all  the  lumps,  using  for  this  purpose 
an  old  table-knife.  Thoroughly  dry  and 
warm  the  edges  of  the  broken  dish.  Apply 
the  creamy  mixture,  and  then  bring  the  edges 
together  and  press  well  into  contact  and  allow 
to  dry  very  thoroughly. 

»      ♦      ♦ 

A  Good  Retouching  Varnish  may  be  made 
by  powdering  up  a  bit  of  resin  about  the  size 
of  the  kernel  of  a  hazel  nut  and  then  putting 
this  in  a  bottle  with  4  ounces  of  good  spirits 
of  turpentine.  The  bottle  and  contents  should 
be  shaken  every  few  hours  for  a  few  days,  and 
then,  any  sediment  allowed  to  settle  for 
twenty-four  hours,  the  clear  part  should  be 
carefully  decanted  off.    It  is  convenient  to  use 


the  larger  bottle  for  stock  and  decant  off  about 
half  an  ounce  at  a  time  into  a  small  squat- 
shaped  bottle  for  use. 

«      *      41 

A  Strong  Intensifier —  i.e.,.  one  which 
gives  more  dense  contrast  than  mercury — may 
be  used  as  follows :  One  part  of  iodine  and 
two  parts  of  potassium  iodide  are  dissolved  in 
10  parts  of  water  to  form  a  stock  solution 
which  keeps.  To  prepare  a  bath,  take  one 
part  of  stock  solution  and  dilute  with  10  parts 
of  water.  The  negative  is  placed  in  this  un- 
til bleached  yellow.  It  is  then  well  washed, 
and  put  into  the  following:  Water,  i  ounce; 
Schlippe's  salt,  5  grains ;  caustic  soda,  2  grains. 
(This  turns  the  image  a  red-brown  color, 
which  is  very  opaque  to  actinic  light,  and  gives 
a  greater  printing  opacity  than  one  might  sup- 
pose from  mere  eye  inspection.)  The  plate 
requires    washing    and    drying    in    the    usual 

way. 

*      ♦      ♦ 

Color  of  Darkroom  Walls. — Paint  is  pre- 
ferable to  paper,  because  one  can  more  easily 
clean  a  painted  wall.  Dust  and  dirt  of  all 
kinds  may  be  regarded  as  the  photographer's 
enemy.  Any  first-class  ironmonger  will  put 
ycu  in  the  way  of  obtaining  washable  paint. 

As  to  the  color  question,  the  ipoiiit  to 
note  is  that  the  wall  can  only  reflect  such  rays 
as  fall  upon  it.  Although  white  paper  or  paint 
in  daylight  reflects  rays  of  all  colors,  yet  the 
same  white  paper  or  paint  on  your  dark- 
room walls  can  only  reflect  such  rays  as  are 
sent  out  into  the  room  by  your  darkroom 
lamp.  Therefore,  if  your  lamp — i.e.,  light  sup- 
ply— is  safe  as  regards  your  plates,  it  is  im- 
material what  color  the  walls  are  so  far  as 
any  harmful  effect  they  may  have  on  the 
plates.  But  as  regards  convenience,  white 
walls  would  give  you  most  light  in  the  room, 
to  see  what  you  were  doing,  and  where  thinss 
are. 

Suppose  your  lamp  only  transmits  red  rays. 
Then,  if  you  paper  or  paint  your  walls  a 
brilliant  blue,  yellow,  or  green,  the  walls  will 
in  the  pure  red  light  be  practically  black — 
i.e.,  colorless. 


Items  of  Interest 
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All  Entries  of  Amateur  Prints  for  the 
International  Photographic  Exhibition,  at 
Dresden  next  year  must  be  sent  to  F.  R. 
Fraprie,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  by 
November  ist. 

Entry  blanks  and  other  literature  will  be 
sent  to  any  interested  amateur  on  application 
to  this  address  before  that  time.  Most  of 
the  important  photographic  societies  are  to 
send  club  exhibits  and  an  excellent  exhibiftion 
is  already  assured,  but  the  exposition  authori- 
ties want  the  collection  to  be  fully  representa- 
tive of  American  amateur  photographers  at 
the  present  time. 

*  *      * 

"Look  Pleasant,  Please,"  is  the  title  of  a 
booklet  gotten  out  by  C.  P.  Goerz  American 
Optical  Co.,  52  Union  Square,  New  York 
City,  which  makes  very  interesting  reading. 
Robert  Lee  Dunn,  the  author,  a  photographer 
of  world-wide  reputation  relates  some  of  his 
experiences  as  a  newspaper  and  campaign  man 
in  obtaining  pictures  of  famous  men.  The 
brochure  shows  the  capabilities  of  the  Goerz 
business  in  a  remarkable  manner.  A  copy 
may  be  had  for  the  asking. 
•    ♦    * 

The  Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  make  a  most  liberal  proposition  in  of- 
fering to  send  out  their  cameras  to  prospec- 
tive customers  on  ten  days  trial.  Their  new 
illustrated  sixty-four  page  catalogue  which 
may  be  had  for  the  writing,  will  enable  you  to 
select  from  the  many  styles  they  manufacture 
some  one   that   should   certainly   suit  you. 

♦  ♦      ♦ 

"Die    Misserfolge   in    der    Photograph ie/' 


Part  II,  on  positives,  third  edition,  1907,  bj 
Muller  &  Gebhardt.  Published  by  Wilhek 
Knapp,  H'alle  a.  S,  Germany.  Price,  Mk.  2  a 
This  is  the  companion  volume  to  the  one 
reviewed  in  the  Photo  Times  for  January,  ot 
dealing  with  the  negative.  This  volume  is  s 
the  positive  or  printing  process,  including  tt 
toning  of  collodion  and  gelaitine  papers  iri 
gold  or  with  gold  and  platinum,  and  metho6 
for  developing  instead  of  printing  out  on  th« 
papers.  Some  of  the  topics  treated  are  self- 
toning,  stripping,  gaslight,  bromide,  alburaen. 
and  platinum  papers,  carbon  and  gum  bi- 
chromate processes,  the  coloring  of  photo- 
graphs, making  lantern  slides,  spotting  prints. 
trimming  and  mounting.  There  is  also  much 
information  on  failures  in  the  various  pro- 
cesses, their  causes  and  prevention  or  r«- 
moval.  There  is  an  appendix  of  usetL 
formulae  and  other  information. 

♦      ♦       * 

Silver  Sensitizer  for   Fkbrics.— Make  th? 
following  salting  solution : 

Ammonium  chloride   100  gr. 

Iceland  moss 60  gr. 

Boiling  water  20  or 

When  nearly  cold,  filter  the  solution  and  im- 
merse the  satin  for  fifteen  minutes;  whea 
dry  the  material  may  be  sensitized  at  any  time 
by  immersion  for  fifteen  minutes  in  the  fo- 
lowing  sensitizing  bath : 

Silver  nitrate  200  gr. 

Water    10  oz. 

Nitric  acid   (c.  p.) i  minim 

Print  deeply,  tone  thoroughly,  and  fix  in  J 
fresh  hypo  bath. 
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NOT   IN   THE   TRUST. 

We  sell  CAMERAS  of  every  description 

Seneca,  Korona,  and  any  Camera  made  by  the  Trust  can 

be  purchased  at  a  discouni. 
SALE  AGENTS  lor  AITURA.  CYEO.  AlOO,  aad  SELTONA 

PAPEIS. 
New  York  Camera  Exchange,  114  Folton  Street. 

Write  /or  Catalogue. 


TTje. 


OLivei^ 

TypeWri-t&r 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 


Its  Record  Has  Never  IScen  Equalled 

CATALOGUE   FREE 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

310  Broadway  -  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE  -  Completely  furnished,  Photo 
Studio,  at  White  Springs,  Florida,  only  one, 
and  on  Spring  grounds — summer  excursionists, 
winter  tourists.  Three  years  established.  Bar- 
gain to  quick  buyer.  For  reasons,  address, 
Blair,  Merritt,  Florida. 

TRY  -MASCOT"  DEVELOPER  — It  is 
perfect  for  negatives  and  prints.  One  package 
develops,  perfectly,  fifty  plates  or  more 
15  cents  a  package;  Seven  for  $1.00,  postpaid. 
Davis  Manufacturing  Co.,  Orient,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  YOUR  LOCAL  VIEWS  MADE  INTO 

POSTCARDS 

AND  SOUVENIR  ALBUMS 
FINEST  AMERICAN  MADE 

The  Albertype  Co.t  Brooklyn,  N,  Y, 


HODGES  PRACTICAL  ENLARGING 
by  artificial  and  daylight,  making  enlarge- 
ments on  different  papers,  including  bromida 
paper,  and  enlarged  negatives.  142  pages, 
post  free,  55  cents.  The  Photographic  Times 
Pub.  Assn.,  39  Union  Square,  New  York. 

CARBON  PRINTER  WANTED  —  Must 
know  double  transfer.  Send  specimens,  which 
will  be  returned.  Address,  F.  Gutekunst. 
712  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STEREOSCOPE  Negative  and  glass  stereos 
bought  by  A.  Fuhrmann,  Berlin.  W.  Passage, 
Germany.     Fabrik  v.  Kaiser-Panorama,  etc. 


Important  Notice — Change  ot  Price 

On  and  after  October  1st,  1908.  the  subscription  price  of  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 
will  be  ONE  DOLLAR  AND  FIFTY  CENTS  a  year.  Single  copies  Fifteen  Cents 
Foreign  subscriptions  TWO  DOLLARS  a  year.  Subscriptions  sent  in  before  October  1st. 
will  be  entered  at  the  old  price.    Send  In  your  reneival  noiv. 
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A  SIGNIFICANT  FACT. 

A  most  significant  fact  regarding 
the  practical  utility  of  the  tank  method 
for  development  is  its  adoption  by  the 
professional  photographer. 

The  professional  has  no  time  for 
theories,  and  but  litde  for  experiment- 
ing— ^he  must  have  the  best  results 
the  simplest  and  speediest  way. 
What  to  you  is  recreation  is  bread 
and  butter  to  him. 

The  success  of  the  Kodak  Fflm 
Tank  fully  demonstrated  the  sound- 
ness of  die  time  and  temperature 
method — if  films  could  be  successfully 
developed  in  the  tank  so  could  the 
plates. 

When  we  first  introduced  the  Kodak 
Developing  Machine,  the  fore-runner 
of  the  Kodak  Film  Tank,  we  knew 
we  had  a  good  thing,  we  had  tested  it 
thoroughly,  but  then  we  had  to  com- 
bat prejudice  and  incredulity — yet 
both  the  machines  made  good.  When 
we  introduced  the  Eastman  Plate 
Tank  we  again  knew  we  had  a  good 
thing,  the  best  and  simplest  device  of 
its  kind  on  the  market — we  made  up 
what  we  thought  an  adequate  supply 
in  the  professional  size — this  time  the 
trade  fooled  us — Mr.  Professional  was 
after  the  tank  red  hot,  and  our  facili- 
ties have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
supply  the  demand. 

The  professional  is  a  busy  man, 
usually  he  has  little  time  for  letter 
writing,  yet  we  have  received  testi- 
monials as  to  the  value  of  the  tank  by 
the  dozen — here  is  one  of  them  : 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  30,  1908. 
Eastman  Kodak  Company: 

I  wish  to  offer  my  hearty  indorse- 
ment of  the  new  developing  tank. 
We  have  found  it  to  be  superior  in 
every  way  to  the  tray  method  of 
developing.  It  obviates  the  great 
difficulty  of  all  dark  rooms — ^the  keep- 
ing of  solutions  at  an  even  tempera- 
ture, and  of  unnecessarily  exposing 
plates   to  light,    insuring    thereby   a 


quality  and  snap  impossible  to  obtain 
in  the  old  way.  Every  day's  use  of 
the  tank  convinces  us  more  and  more 
of  these  facts,  and  I  recommend  the 
tank  to  every  photographer  with  the 
greatest  sincerity. 

Wishing  you  success,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Enno  Meyer. 

Whether  you  use  roll  film,  plates 
or  film  packs,  we  can  provide  you  with 
the  proper  tank.  It  is  true  that  the 
Kodak  Film  Tank  still  holds  the  palm 
for  daylight  all  the  way,  but  the  East- 
man Plate  Tank  and  the  Premo  Film 
Pack  Tank  mav  be  easily  loaded  in  a 
few  moments  m  the  dark  room,  all 
the  rest  by  daylight 

The  picture  taking  season  b  still  in 
its  prime,  in  kct,  the  picture  taking 
season  extends  the  year  around. 
Obuin  your  tank  now  and  enjoy  its 
benefits. 


ALL  BY  DAYLIGHT 
ENLARGING. 

Sorting  over  your  summer's  nega- 
tives you  find  a  good  many  of  excep- 
tional beauty  or  interest  that  you 
would  like  to  have  large  pictures  from 
How  to  obtain  them  ? — ^Just  as  simple 
and  easy  a  proposition,  easier  in  feict 
than  making  the  small  negative. 

Enlarging  has  been  robbed  of  all  its 
difficulties,  real  and  imaginary,  by  the 
Kodak  system. 

The  Brownie  Enlarging  Cameras  do 
the  trick,  and  do  it  wonderfully  well, 
and  all  without  a  dark  room. 

This  is  the  way  it  works,  the 
Brownie  Enlarging  Camera  is  simply 
a  long,  cone  shaped  box,  with  a  paper 
holder  at  the  large  end,  and  a  nega- 
tive holder  at  the  small  end.  The  lens 
(which  comes  with  the  Enlarging  Cam- 
era)is  fitted  inside  the  cone  at  just  the 
right  distance  to  insure  sharp  focus, 
so  you  couldn't  make  an  out  of  focus 
enlargement  if  you  wanted  to. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The   Photographic  Times. 
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When  you  want  to  make  an  enlarge- 
ment all  ^ou  have  to  do  is  to  put  your 
negative  m  the  holder,  and  a  sheet  of 
Velox  paper  in  the  paper  holder,  and 
set  the  camera  out  with  exposure  to 
the  sky  for  fifteen  to  twenty  mmutes, 
if  it  happens  to  be  cloudy,  a  little 
longer  exposure  will  do  the  trick. 
Velox? — why  surely,  Velox,  especially 
Velvet,  makes  thefinest  sort  of  enlarge- 
ments, and  enables  you  to  do  away 
with  the  dark  room  altogether.  You 
can  use  the  regular  Bromide  paper  if 
you  wish,  saves  time  in  the  exposure, 
but  you  will  have  to  provide  a  dark 
room  forloading  and  developing  owing 
to  its  greater  sensitiveness. 

The  price  ?  Absurdly  low  when 
you  consider  the  quality  of  the  results, 
but  then  you  see  we  have  been  able  to 
dispense  with  all  frills  and  fancy 
adjustments  and  leave  just  the  result 
producing  parts — and  that's  all  you 
want. 

The  No.  2  Brownie  Enlarging 
Camera  makes  5x7  enlargements, 
from  2j^  X  3J^  negatives,  or  5  x  5 
enlargements  from  25^^  x  2^  nega- 
tives ;  the  price  is  two  dollars. 

The  No.  3  Brownie  Enlarging 
Camera  makes  6}4  x  S}i  enlarge- 
ments from  3J^  X  4j^  negatives  ;  the 
price  is  three  dollars. 

The  No.  4  Brownie  Enlarging 
Camera  makes  8  x  10  enlargements 
from  4x5  negatives,  and  will  also 
take  3^  X  5>^  negatives  ;  the  price 
is  four  dollars. 

Considering  what  most  enlarging 
outfits  cost,  the  price  seems  almost 
foolish,  doesn't  it ;  one  of  our  cus- 
tomers thought  so  till  he  tried  them, 
and  how  he  changed  his  opinion  b 
evidenced  by  the  following  extract 
'  from  his  letter : 

"  At  first  sight  your  Brownie  Enlarging 
Cameras  did  not  appeal  vefy  stroiigly  to 
me.  I  had  been  —  note  "  had  been  "  — 
accustomed  to  dragging  around  a  big  cum- 
bersome contrivance  of  an  enlarging  cam- 
era and  working  with  that.  When  finally 
I  gave  the  Brownie  a  trial,  I  was  more  than 


surprised  at  the  class  of  work  possible  to 
turn  out  with  such  a  cheap  looking  affair. 
Note  "cheap  looking/'  That's  about  all 
there  is  cheap  about  them  beside  the  low 
price.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not 
believe  it  possible  to  obtain  such  fine  velvety 
blacks  with  any  Bromide  paper  when  using 
the  average  amateur  negatives  as  one  gets 
with  the  Brownie  and  Special  or  Regular 
Velvet  Velox.  Then  there  is  absolutely  no 
trouble  connected  with  enlarging,  just 
slap  in  the  film  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  set 
it  out  to  a  clear,  sunless  sky  for  15  or  30 
minutes,  develop,  and  you  have  a  perfect 
enlargement  which  win  please  any  ama- 
teur, no  matter  how  cranky. 

"  The  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera  for  me 
every  time. 

"Yours  truly, 

"G.  A.  CONRADI." 


RUST  SPOTS. 

Been  so  busy  taking  pictures  all 
summer  that  you  are  a  bit  rusty  on 
some  of  the  after  processes?  Mislaid 
that  formula  somewhere  or  can' t  find 
that  article  on  double  printmg  or  want 
to  find  a  way  to  produce  some  special 
efifect  These  litde  rust  spots  always 
show  up  about  this  time  of  year — 
well,  we  have  a  Kodak  rust  remover 
— the  "Modem  Way  in  Picture  Mak- 
ing ".  A  few  applications  during  the 
summer  would  nave  been  advantage- 
ous, but  it  is  especially  valuable  now. 
Tells  all  about  picture  making  from 
start  to  finish — no  complexities — 
points  out  the  simplest  way  to  good 
results  every  time.  Developing, 
printing,  toning,  enlarging,  mount- 
ing, how  to  fix  up  bad  negatives,  how 
to  do  special  stunts  with  the  extra 
fine  ones,  anything  you  need  to  know 
about  picture  making  is  inside  its 
covers.  Lots  of  diagrams  and  beauti- 
ful pictures,  formulas  for  all  processes, 
special  articles  on  composition,  and 
trimming,  what  not  to  do,  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it — it's  the  biggest 
dollar's  worth  of  printing  ever  pub- 
lished for  the  amateur — ask  your 
dealer. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photogiapuic  Times. 
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E^astman    Kodak    Company 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  Tff  Kodak  dtp. 


ALWAYS  AT  YOUR 
SERVICE. 

Said  a  man  the  other  day,  **  I  never 
think  of  going  on  a  trip  without  a 
few  packages  of  Eastman  Flash  Sheets 
stowed  away  in  my  grip.  I  am  very 
fond  of  taking  group  pictures  of  my 
friends  in  their  home  surroundings, 
and  naturallv  find  evening  the  most 
convenient  time  as  then  diey  are  all 
at  home.  I  used  to  lug  a  flash  lamp 
around  with  me,  but  found  that  a  good 
many  people  became  nervous  at  the 
sight  of  it,  making  natural  looking 
pictures  difficult — and  filling  the  house 
with  smoke  sometimes  made  the 
hostess  a  bit  distant  Flash  sheets  are 
just  right,  no  one  gets  frightened  at 
the  little  gray  looking  sheet  and  I  can 
pin  it  to  a  piece  of  cardboard  and 
place  it  just  where  I  want  it  Its 
soft,  even  light,  with  practically  no 
smoke  and  no  odor,  not  only  gives 
just  the  right  effect  but  allows  one 
to  make  a  number  of  exposures  with- 
out annoyance  or  discomfort  to  any- 
one. Flash  sheets  for  mine  every 
time." 

The  Eastman  Flash  Sheets  add  much 
to  the  certainty  of  picture  making,  not 
alone  for  evening  work,  but  as  an  aid 
in  illuminating  dark  corners  when 
making  interior  exposures  in  the  day- 
time— they  take  up  no  room,  keep 
indefinitely  and  are  always  at  your 
service. 

All  Kodak  dealers  have  them. 


BEST. 

Eastman  N.  C.  Film  has  to  be  not 
only  good-r-but  the  best  We  do  not 
depend  upon  N.  C.  Film  as  our  sole 
product,  but  we  do  depend  upon  N. 
C.  Film  as  one  of  a  long  chain  of 
products  each  depending  for  their 
usefulness  and  favor  upon  the  other 
products. 


To  popularize  picture  making,  the 
picture  foundation  must  be  of  the  best, 
if  not,  its  shortcomings  are  reflected 
not  only  on  each  product  used  in  the 
after  processes,  but  upon  the  camera 
in  which  the  film  was  exposed. 

Making  not  only  our  film,  but  all 
other  goods  associated  with  our  film 
in  picture  making,  we  are  enabled  to 
suit  one  to  the  other  with  the  utmost 
nicety.  Further,  using  larger  quanti- 
ties of  the  raw  material  than  if  we 
were  making  but  the  one  product  we 
are  enabled  to  proceed  to  greater 
extremes  to  secure  the  perfection  of 
the  raw  materials,  and  to  combine  the 
services  and  skill  of  the  best  film, 
plate  and  paper  makers  in  the  har- 
monizing and  perfection  of  all  our 
products. 

Eastman  N.  C.  Film  has  to  be  and 
IS  the  best  film  not  only  because  it 
must  be  as  good  as  we  can  make  it 
but  also  because  we  can  with  our  per- 
fect facilities  and  nearly  twenty-five 
years'  experience,  make  it  the  best. 

Only  Eastman  N.  C.  Film  has 
Kodak  on  the  spool  end. 


Use  Kodak 
Dry  Mounting  Tissue 
when  xnaKing  up  your 
Vacation  album. 
The  prints  lie  flat. 
Just  press  with  a 


hot  iron. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Print  those  vacation 
negatives  on 

VELOX 


For  every  summer  subject 

there's  a  Velox  that's 

just  right. 


NEPERA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER.   N.  Y. 
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The  plate  that  adds 
the  touch  of  quality 
to    skillful    lighting 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


^^^T'^k^" 


pmm, 


t 


M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  CO. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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yMaUimde? 


I  COLUNEAR,  f5.6        f6.8  \ 

CLASS  H^LUR.   .  .  .« LENS[S 

\DYNAR,        -      -       16    ) 

ASSURE  YOU  HIGHEST-CLASS  WOHK  IN  EVERY  RESPECT 

Write    for    catalog  No.    204,    and    for  information    as  to  the   trial   conditions 

OUK    NEW    ADDRESS 


Voigtiander  Sp^S'woS  New  York  „„h 

,Ttae   American    Brancli     of    tbe    Bnmsi/vlck  Factory   (GERMANY) 


225 

Avenue 


Change  of  Price. 

/^N  and  after  October  ist,  the  subscription  price 
^^  of  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  will  be 
One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents.  Single  copies,  Fifteen 
cents.  Foreign  subscriptions.  Two  Dollars.  Subscrip- 
tions sent  before  October  ist,  1908,  will  be  received 
at  the  old  price.     Send  in  your  renew^al  at  once. 

A  SWELL  PROPOSITION  FOR  SEPIA  PRINTS. 

It  is  illustrated  on  page  30  of  our  1908  Catalog^ue,  and  only 
one  of  many  beautiful  styles  that  we  have  to  offer  for  any  kind 
of  tone  print  you  are  making. 

THE  PORTE 
has  a  beautiful  black  enamel  cover,  cob-webbed  pattern.  The 
insert  is  a  beautiful  shade  of  Sepia  Tone.  No  insert  except  a 
delicate  monogram  in  the  upper  right  hand  comer.  We  fur- 
nish two  different  colored  inserts  with  this  so  that  you  can 
mount  some  odd  sized  prints  and  get  some  Very  Beantihil  ani 
OrUinal  ERects.  We  are  making  practically  the  same  thing  for 
black  and  white  platinums  under  the  name  of 

THE    OTTOMAN 
the  insert  being  cream  white  ripple  and  the  loose  inserts  in 
light  and  dark  gray.    These  two  styles  are  right  out  of  the 
ordinary— different— artistic.    We  will  mail  samples  of  both  on 
receipt  of  five  2  cent  stamps. 

DESIGNED  AND  MANUFACTURED  BY 

TARPELL.  LOONIS  <  COMPANY.  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 
The  Leading  Card  NoTelty  Hoose  of  America. 

The  Ottoman  is  listed  on  page  10  of  our  iqo8  Catalogue 
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For  delicate  fleecy  clouds, 
for  flow^er  studies,  for  the 
variegated  coloring  of 
summer  landscapes — use 

Standard 
Polychrome 

A  color  sensitive  plate  that  is 
remarkable  for  speed,  latitude  and 
soft  working  qualities. 


All  Dealers. 


Standard  Dry  Plate  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The   Photographic  Times. 
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A  Startling  Discovery  in  Photography 

The 

ISOSTIGIW/kR 

LENS 

The  Product  of  an  Entirely  New  Idea^ 
3000  Sold  the  First  Ihree  Months  in  London 
Isostigmars  Fit  the  Kodaks 

The  wonderful  new  wide-angle  Series  IV,  giving  90° 
at  £6.3. 

Series  II,  £5.8,  Series  III,  £7.7. 
Comparison  j  Previous  Anastigmats,  4x5,  $45.00— $51.00 
of  Prices    \  Isostigmars        -  4x5,  $18.00— $27.00 

Lenses  sent  on  ten  days*  trial  on  receipt  of  price  or  through  your  dealer. 

BY    OUR    LIBERAL    EXCHANGE    SYSTEM 

our  customers  may  change  their  old-style  Photo  Lenses  for  the  Isostigmar,  the  best  of  all 

anastigmats.     Describe  your  lens  and  we  will  offer  you  liberal  terms. 

Price-Lists  free  of  Isostigmars,  Enlarging-Outfit,  Photoscripts  for  Titling  Negatives  and 

X-UL,  the  wonderful  new  Developer  for  X-Ray  Plates. 

WILLIAMS.  BROWNE  i  EARLE.  Dept.  S.  918  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia.  U.  S.  A. 


THORNTON  -  PICKARD 
SHUTTERS 

These  are  the  original  and  justly  famous  Roller 
Blind  Shutters. 

The  Best,  the  most  Reliable,  and  the  Cheapest. 

FOUR    STYLES 
Focal  Plane,  Studio,  Standard  and  Stereoscopic. 


DALLMEYER    LENSES 

Dallmeyer  Stigmatic  Lens 

Series  DU  F  6 

Four  Lenses  In  One 

Three  Regular  Lenses,  each  of  different  fecal  length, 

and  a  Wide  Angle  Lens,  suitable  for  instantaneous  w  ork. 

Landscapes.  Groups,  Large  Heads,  and  Photo  lingraving. 

They  are  about  33  i/y^  lower  in  price  than  other  lenses 

of  similar  character. 

We  are  sole  United  States  Agents  for  Thorn  ton- Pickard  Shutters  and  Dallmeyer  Lenses.    Ask  your  dealer. 
Our  No.  II,  19^-8  Catalo^e  is  now  ready :  280  pages,  illustrated ; 
the   most   complete   photographic   catalogue   ever   published. 


BUME  4  JAMES,      „,J,^ 


Jackson  Blvd.  <  Desplaines  Sts. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Century 
Cameras 


^TThere  is 
as  much 
difference 
in  cameras 
as  there  is 
m  pidtures. 

^jThe  camera  that 
makes  the  best  pictures  is  the 

Century  Camera. 

^Every  part  of  every  Century 
is  so  arranged  and  constructed 
that  the  highest  possible 
results  in  photography  are 
assured. 

Ctntiirv   CameraA  j 

View  QLimeras       -  all  Century  Quality, 

Cirkut  Camcrae      1 

Century  Camera  Division 

Kf>dmk  Co.  Rod  better,  N.  Y. 


Pictures  mounted  with 

Mummy  Paste 

won't  curl.  Non-curling.  A  jHtpenc^^ 
adnesive  tor  mounting  pictures  on  aoy 
weight  mountt  witnopt  Curl  or  Bucxk 
That  long  felt  want   is  oow  stippiied. 

Get  a  Jar  Erom  your  Dealer. 

i^  Ke  does  not  have  it  we  will  S€aJ 
direct  on  receipt  ol  price. 

Put  up  in  3  sizes:    25c,  50c,  SL 


Manu  be  tared  oolf  by 

The  Mummy  Paste  Co* 

Ingrain,  Pa. 


American 
Photography 

American  Ami  leu  r  Fliol4>|rflplterK  tiliiiHibfJ  IIP- 

Cimen  «[i4  Dirk  iaqm,  Cittbtlibrd  Itf^* 

PhQi«  Bfi«A,  tilihlithH  im. 


REPRESENTING    ALL    THAT    ITS    NAM£ 
IMPLIES. 


CLOUDS 


must  interest  you  if  you  ever  pho- 
tograph landscapes.  The  greatest 
American  authority  on  cloud  forms, 
Henry  Helm  Clayton,  Meteorologist 
of  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory.  teUs 
all  about  clouds  in  American  Photo|Tipt| 
for  September  and  October. 

I.'tfi'^rir    tmniticr  cinuams   numprou*  orifpnal    prif^dci' 

Sl.f^fl  H  Vear.    Ttirt^e  itionthB*  trial,  2$  e««1h 
*»iimpte  Copy  on  requeflt* 

American   Photography, 

1154  Beacon  Building,  Bostotl*  MmsA^ 
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CHAS.  COOPER   &  CO. 


.  .KSTAIlUIIEn  1037... 


Manufacturing  Chemists 
g^gjss^     and  Importers 


NEW  TOILK 


WOR.U  AT  NCWAILK,  NEW  iCIUCT 


CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 
CHEMICALS 

Nitrate  Silver,  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold, 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystals  and  Granular.  Litmus 
Paper,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution,  Commercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acids,  Ethers,  Aqua  Am- 
monia, Soluble   Cotton  for   Collodion   Paper 

WC  MANUrACTUKC   A    FULL    LINE    OF   CHEMICALJ,    MEDICINAL,   AND  FOR   THE   ARTS  AND 

TECHNICAL    PURPOiE>i 


15  O  OlVyf  O     C\SC\FC^  I7XT    a  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 
-OrWyiVlV^     y<Jj\.  I  VJIlilM     deodorizer.    Can  be  diluted  with 

33  parts  of  water 


nONTHLT  PRICC  LliT  liJUCD.  REFINERJ  OF  PHOTO  5ILVER  AND  GOLD  WAITB 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photogiaphic  Times. 
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Three  Miimtes  to  Load-Tliaf  s  All  Yoo  Do 


Premo  Film  Pack  Tank 

Takes  Care  of  the  Developing 

The  newest  and  most  important  improvement  of  the  year, 
(or  those  who  wish  to  develop  their  own  £lms. 

For  it  automatically  develops  Film  Pack  Films  all  together, 
as  well  as  the  most  experienced  photographer  could  develop 
them  singly  in  the  tray. 

No  skill  or  attention  on  your  part,  necessary.  Just  load  the 
films  in  receiver — drop  into  tank — put  on  cover  and  set  aside  in 
any  light.  At  the  expiration  of  given  time,  remove  films  and 
place  in  fixing  hath.  All  will  he  found  developed  to  their  full 
values. 

Its  invaluable  to  the  beginner,  as  it  places  him  on  the  same 
plane,  in  development,  as  the   most   advanced  photographer. 

It  saves  time  and  hother  (or  dealers  and  others  who  do 
developing  for  amateurs. 

No.  2  Size,  (or  12  1%  X  4j<,  3;<  x  5>4,  4  x  5  Films.       -        $3.50 
No.  3  Size,  (or  6  5  X  7  Films,  4.00 


New  Catalofnie  describinar  tank  and  fifty  different  styles  and  sizes 
of   Premo   Cameras,  at  the  dealer's,  or  mailed   free  on  request. 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


45  SOUTH  STREET 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  idvertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Substitute** 

The  use  of  this  word  carries  with  it  a 
certain  amount  of  odium,  and  is  apt 
to  cause  the  impression  that  a  competi- 
tive    article     is     of     inferior     quality. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  it  is 
important  to  know  that 

♦♦AGFA"    PRODUCTS 

are  manufactured  from  the  original 
PATENTED   FORMULAS,  and  are 

GUARANTEED 

to    be    of    the     highest    quality    and 

SECOND   TO   NONE, 

Be  very  particular  and  always  specify 

AGFA  Metol  AGFA  Amidol 

^      Ortol  ^     Elkonogen 

••      Glycln  H     Pypo 

"^      Rodlnal  "*     IntensUler 

AGFA  Reducer 

when  you  order. 

Send  lor  tbe  Agfa  Formula  Booklets  and 
Time  Counting  Tables.       They  are  Iree. 

BERLIN   ANILINE    WORKS 

213-215  Water  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 
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THE  RENDERING  OF  COLOR  VALUES  IS  THE  BEST 
GAUGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXCELLENCE. 

Hammer  Orthochromatic  Plates 

ARE  COLOR  SENSITIVE  IN  THE  HIGHEST  POSSIBLE 
DEGREE.  GIVING  REDS.  BLUES.  YELLOWS.  AND  INTER- 
MEDIATE COLORS  IN  THEIR  PROPER  RELATIONS  TO 
BLACK  AND  WHITE. 


for  Field  and 
Stadlo  woric 


They  are 

Hi 

Unequaled 

I'l                              -TfMOCMARK.- 

LJ                      KEG.  U.  8.  PAT.  OFriCB 

HAMMBR  DRY  PLATE  CO. 


SAINT    LOUIS,    MISSOURI 


Just  see  the  Seneca  Camera 
and  you'll  know  why 


We  send  them  to  pros- 
pective customers  on 
trial.  Get  our  catalogue 
and  mail  us  your  order 
today.  Tr>'  the  Camera 
ten  days;  if  it  is  not 
what  you  want  or  if  you 
do  not  think  it  offers  the 
very  best  value  for  the 
money,  return  it  for 
credit.  Your  word  that 
the  instrument  is  not 
satisfactory  settles  it. 
No  catch,  no  exchanging 
Cameras  —  just  your 
money  back.  This  is 
the  only  way  you  can 
tell  whether  the  Camera 
you  pick  out  is  the  one 
you  really  want. 

Doesn't  that  appeal  to 
you? 


photography- 
Desif^ne'd  upon  original  lines,  protected  by  broad 


-the    Camera  City 


The  Camera  for  the  every  purpose  of 
I'ieiv  ami  Studio  Outfit.     Designed  upon  o    „ 

and  basic  patents,  made  of  the  best  materials,— an  instrument  adequate  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Studio,  the  field,  and  the  home. 


Send  today  for  64-pa^e  illustrated  Catalogue. 


Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co. 


Rochester 

N.Y. 


J 
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The  heavy  demand  and         ¥oA#iA#i    1^1o4ao 
Numerous  Re-orders  for  ISUHUll    A  iSllCS 

exceeded  our  ability  to  promptly  fill  orders  for  this 

NEW.  FAST,  HEAVY-COATED.  COLOR-SENSITIVE  PLATE. 

The  great  latitude,  freedom  from  halation,  and  splendid  color  values  of  the 
Isonon  were  immediately  recognized  by  those  who  appreciate  high  quality  in 

Portraiture,  Landscape,  and  Commercial  Work. 

Orders  for  Isonon  Plates  can  now  be  filled  with  our  usual  promptness. 

G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

ST.  LOVIS.  NEW  YOKK.  CHICAGO. 


d^utme^^eiehcSen^i 


ionVeNiili: 


The  Perfect 
American  Lens' 


Consider  ttie  advantage  a  Series  II  Tyrner- Reich  Lens  offers 
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HOW   PHOTOGRAPHLR5   MAY   BE    HLLPLD   BY   THL   STUDY 

CF   PAINTINGS. 


BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 


IN  TWO  PARTS- PART  I. 


Illustrated  by  seven  figure^stlbjects  from  the  collection  of  paintings  at  the  Metropolitan 

Museum  of  Art,  New   York. 


[T  is  generally  conceded,  I 
believe,  that  the  average, 
amateur  would  greatly 
benefit  by  the  study  of 
paintings.  The  question 
is  how.  The  majority  of  people  do  not 
seem  to  know  exactly  how  to  go  about 
it.  An  occasional  visit  to  a  picture  gal- 
lery or  exhibition  is  hardly  sufficient. 
To  walk  from  one  picture  to  another 
and  to  scrutinize  closely  merely  those 
that  specially  appeal  to  you,  may  increase 
your  knowledge  of  painting,  but  will 
hardly  teach  you  those  lessons  that  could 
be  derived  from  a  nx)re  systematical 
study.  You  should  be  absolutely  clear 
in  your  mind  as  to  what  you  wish  and 
what  you  can  learn  from  paintings.  If 
you  merely  wish  to  improve  your  taste 
in  a  general  way,  a  haphazard  stroll 
will  serve  the  purpose  well  enough.  But 
should  you  be  anxious  to  know  how  you 
could  improve  your  own  faculties  as  a 
photographer  by  it,  it  becomes  an  en- 
tirely different  matter. 


I  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  in  these 
two  articles  the  various  possibilities  as 
to  how  the  study  of  paintings  may  culti- 
vate your  powers  of  observation  and  re- 
flection, and  develop  the  creative  and 
constructive  faculties  of  your  mind. 

There  exists  one  decided  drawback. 
A  painting  is  executed  in  color  and  a 
photograph  is  merely  a  monotone,  and 
there  are  few  people  whose  eyes  are  so  well 
trained  that  they  could  imagine  how  a 
painting  would  look  in  black  and  white. 
The  color  arrangement  of  a  painting  al- 
ways makes  a  decided  impression  upon 
one  mind,  and  it  is  hardly  impossible  to 
get  away  from  it.  It  would  even  take  a 
wood  engraver  days  of  comparative 
study  before  he  could  clearly  define  the 
various  studies  of  gray  that  would  best 
express  certain  particularly  interesting 
color  notes  in  a  painting,  and  for  that 
particular  reason  I  have  always  held  the 
opinion  that  for  photographic  educa- 
tional purposes,  a  good  reproduction  of 
a   painting   is   more   valuable   than   the 
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Lena. 


painting  itself.  Only  then  the  average 
amateur  has  something  before  him  from 
which  he  can  actually  learn. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  paintings 
that  are  tf^o  ambitious  in  subject.  Elab- 
orate compositions  combining  a  dozen 
or  more  figures,  or  pictures  that  are  en- 
tirely imaginative  are  of  little  use  to  the 
photograjjhic  j)icture  maker.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  subjects  of  this  order  will 
not  appeal  to  him  as  object  lessons.  But 
there  is  a  large  number  of  paintings,  par- 
ticularly those  that  treat  subjects  of  a 
more  realistic  kind  that  can  l)e  reproduc- 


ed by  the  camera.  I  have  been  careful 
to  select  only  pictures  that  are  photo- 
gra])hically  possible  for  illustrating-  this 
article. 

Every  one  of  the  seven  pictures  coiiM 
be  made  by  a  skilful  amateur.  I  meVi 
the  possibility  is  there  that  it  might  be 
accomplished.  We  all  know  how  rarelv 
it  is  done.  Why?  Look  at  the  pictures. 
What  is  the  impression  you  get  from 
them.  What  is  it  they  have  that  photo- 
graphic compositions  generally  lack. 
My  contention  is  that  they  look  more 
finished   than   photographic   pictures    d.\ 
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Ward. 


You  realize  that  the  artist  has  "^cne  as 
far  as  he  possibly  could,  that  he  has  ex- 
hausted his  subject.  Of  course  we 
know  that  the  painter,  take  for  instance 
Ward,  has  painted  on  his  picture  *'The 
Coppersmith"  for  several  months.  That 
accounts  for  the  perfection  of  details. 
The  photographer  is  so  limited  in  that  re- 
spect. He  cannot  change  and  rearrange, 
but  the  example  set  by  such  an  artist  is 
after  all  the  ideal  that  all  photographers 
have  to  strive  for,  and  they  must  find  a 
way,  a  method  of  work,  by  which  they 
can  approach  it. 


Let  us  analyze  the  pictures  a  little 
more  carefully.  Notice  how  carefully 
all  the  objects  in  the  Ward  picture  have 
been  placed.  They  do  net  look  'as  if 
they  were  specially  posed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  picture.  They  look 
absolutely  natural,  and  are  in  no  way 
obtrusive.  The  strongest  light  is  con- 
centrated upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
figure  and  well  balanced  by  the  dark  wall 
behind  it.  The  shadows,  despite  the 
prospective  depth  they  suggest,  are  all 
transparent,  broken  by  details  just  a  trifle 
lighter    or    darker    than    the    dominant 
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value  in  each  instance.  The  light  is 
managed  with  wonderful  accuracy. 
Everywhere  we  see  highlights,  in  the 
goosequill,  on  the  handle  of  the  hammer 
lying  on  the  anvil,  etc.,  but  they  are  all 
brought  into  perfect  harmony  with  the 
general  tone  of  the  picture.  Particularly 
fine  is  also  the  management  of  the  hands 
and  the  interested  expression  on  the  face. 
For  some  people  there  may  be  too 
much  detail  in  this  picture.  In  the  fam- 
ous Vermeer  picture,  "Young  Woman  at 
a  Window,"  we  have  an  equal  amount  of 
detail,  but  it  is  treated  in  a  softer  way. 
The  feeling  for  values  is  much  finer,  the 
treatment  is  less  realistic,  and  the  whole 
picture  breathes  an  air  of  elegance,  which 
true  enough  is  fully  due  to  the  subject 
and  the  nature  of  the  objects  depicted. 


But  the  charm  of  the  picture  after  all 
lies  in  the  w^ay  it  is  done.  The  picture  is 
particularly  interesting  from  a  photo- 
graphic viewpoint  because  it  presents 
the  problem  of  placing  a  dark  figure  and 
dark  objects  in  the  foreground  against 
a  light  background.  It  is  very  cleverly 
managed.  Notice  how  the  figure  and 
objects  are  brought  together  by  the  white 
hood  of  the  woman,  the  highlights  on  the 
platter,  the  jewel  box.  and  the  light 
piece  of  garment  that  is  hung  on  the 
chair.  The  pose  is  a  simple  one.  The 
difficulty  would  be  the  costuming  and  the 
right  woman  to  impersonate  the  part.  A 
realistic  figure  like  the  Coppersmith  is 
more  easily  obtained.  There  are  few 
models  who  can  wear  a  historical  cos- 
tume with  ease  and  grace,  and  the  cos- 
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YOUNG  H^'OMAX  AT  A    H'INDOH; 

Property  of  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
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tume  has  to  be  well  made,  or  it  is  apt  to 
look  awkward  and  theatrical. 

The  painting  ^'Expectation,"  by  Israel, 
is  a  comparatively  easy  one.  The  treat- 
ment is  broad  and  effective,  but  it  is 
largely  the  vague  sentiment  expressed 
in  the  figure  which  makes  the  picture 
what  it  is.  The  trouble  is  that  one  had 
to  go  to  Holland  to  make  a  similar  pic- 
ture. American  women  dressed  up  in 
Dutch  fashion  never  look  right.  A  pic- 
ture of  this  kind  must  convey  the  local 
flavor,  and  make  the  impression  that  it  is 
the  genuine  article.  Also  here  the  light 
is  exceedingly  well  managed.  Photog- 
raphers as  a  rule,  do  not  give  enough  at- 
tention to  the  lighting,  and  yet  it  is  the 
principal  thing,  as  light  is  the  element 
which  produces  contrast,  and  the  har- 
monious  division  of  lighter  and   darker 


planes — a  quality  which  no  good  photo- 
graph should  lack. 

A  similar  subject  is  Meissonier's  "Man 
Reading."  How  well  the  chair  is  man- 
aged and  natural  the  pose  of  the  reader 
is.  In  this  picture,  we  have  compara- 
tively little  light,  but  it  just  strikes  the 
right  places.  There  is  the  atmosphere  of 
a  quiet  gray  day  in  the  picture,  and  there 
is  air  and  space  around  the  figure.  • 

We  now  come  to  a  few  more  ideal 
figures.  The  "Roman  Girl  at  Fountain," 
by  Bonnat,  is  not  beyond  the  possibili- 
ties of  an  ordinary  snapshot  camera,  i.e. 
if  we  can  find  a  girl  equally  charming 
and  graceful.  I  fear  the  quest  would 
be  a  long  one,  but  there  is  no  use  of 
snapping  away  all  the  time.  It  is  much 
wiser  to  have  a  picture  in  one's  mind, 
and  to  search  for  an  opportunity  to  carry 
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MA  N  RE  A  D/XG.  Meissonier. 

Property  of  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


it  out.  It  would  need  a  lot  of  rehearsing 
before  the  little  model  would  pose  in  such 
a  way,  but  it  can  be  done.  Guido  Rev 
has  proven  it.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
reach  the  same  linear  perfection,  par- 
ticularly in  the  face  and  feet.  There  is 
no  model  without  some  shortcomings, 
but  it  is  worth  while  striving  for  such 
perfection.     It  is  worth  the  pains. 

The  "Aurora,"  by  Low,  is  photo- 
graphically easier  than  any  other  one. 
Any  professional  model  who  has  posed 
for  artists  and  knows  the  use  and  artistic 
possibilities  could  assume  that  pose  and 
hold  it  for  a  sufficient  time  to  be  photo- 
graphed.    The  success  or  failure  of  such 


a  picture  depends  entirely  on  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  drapery.  Of  course  an 
appropriate  background  had  to  be  found, 
but  it  would  not  necessarily  need  to  be 
a  classic  one.  A  seriously  composed 
picture  w^ill  always  demand  a  lot  of  time, 
forethought,  and  preparation. 

The  most  ideal  subject  and  therefore 
the  niost  difficult  to  take  would  be  the 
^'Lachryme,'*  by  Leighton.  This  picture 
appeals  directly  to  the  imagination,  the 
figure  expresses  dignified  sorrow,  and 
an  attempt  to  do  with  an  ordinary  model 
would  never  prove  successful.  It  would 
take  a  great  actress  to  impersonate  an 
ideal  figure  like  this,  and  Ellen  Terrys 
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ROyfAN  GIRL  A  T  FOUNTAIN.  Bonnat. 

Property  of  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 


and  Sarah  Bernhardts  are  not  always  at 
one's  command.  And  it  is  not  only  the 
figure  but  the  entire  background  which 
had  to  be  treated  with  infinite  care.  In 
the  Israel  picture  it  would  matter  little 
if  the  basket  were  of  a  different  shape  or 
diflferently  placed,  but  in  the  Leighton 
painting  very  laurel  leaf  and  every  fold 
of  the  drapery  tells.  It  would  tax  the 
ability  of  a  photographer  to  the  utmost. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  an  amateur 
should  not  work  hard  for  a  satisfactory 
result.  What  we  lack  most  in  our  ama- 
teur photography  to-day  is  ideas.  The 
study  of  paintings  if  nothing  else  will 
suggest  ideas.     If  you  like  a  painting,  try 


to  make  a  similar  one.  Try  to  see  what 
the  artist  saw,  what  he  tried  to  record, 
what  he  considered  worthy  of  permanent 
preservation  and  what  thought  he  meant 
to  convey.  Then  bring  your  own  per- 
sonality into  play.  Do  not  begin  by 
thinking  whether  platinum  or  warm  car- 
bon will  make  the  better  print,  but  try 
to  think  first  of  the  mental  impression 
your  picture  is  intended  to  make,  then 
see  that  the  subject  is  properly  lighted, 
naturally  posed,  satisfactory,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  all  its  details,  and  finally 
work  back  to  the  technical  methods 
whether  they  are  the  best  possible  for 
making  the  desired  impression. 
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The  Wreck.    Wright  has  been  removed  and  is  in  the  group  to  the  right.    Lieutenant  Selfridgc  is  beine:  taken  out. 

THL  ALROPLANE.  THL  DIRIGIBLE,  THE  CAMERA. 

BY    C.    H.    CLAUDY. 
Illustrations  by  the  A  uthor. 


ARELY  has  any  event 
drawn  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  so  many  "Vultures 
of  the  Hour,"  as  press 
photographers  have  been, 
not  inaptly,  called,  as  did  the  United 
States  Government  dirigible  balloon  and 
aeroplane  trials.  There  were  many  more 
than  I  knew  by  name — and  I  knew  a 
good  many.  There  was  Jimmy  Hare,  of 
Collier  s,  who  has  probably  made  more 
news  pictures  than  any  man  alive — and 
W.  H.  Wallace,  with  his  famous  camera 
with  a  hole  in  it,  top  and  bottom,  through 
which  light  doesn't  leak.  A.  Radclyffe 
Dugmore,  of  World's  Work,  and  Coun- 


try Life  in  America  with  a  camera  near- 
ly as  big  as  himself  and  the  ready  smile 
and  joke  which  make  him  so  welcome 
a  companion — Strohmyer,  of  Under- 
wood &  Underwood,  and  later  Ashton 
of  the  same  firm — Strohmyer  who  was 
the  privileged  character  at  the  last 
inauguration,  and  Ashton,  who  was  to 
have  photographed  the  Russian-Japan- 
ese war  got  marooned  somewhere  anl 
couldn't — men  from  Lazernick  &  Levick 
and  Geo.  Grantham  Bain  and  Clinedin^t. 
of  Washington,  and  the  Pictorial  News 
Company  and  a  dozen  others — ^and  my- 
self, for  the  New  York  Herald,  and  the 
Paris  Herald, 
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I  was,  so  far  as  I  knew,  the  only  man 
with  the  double  assignment  of  story  and 
pictures,  and  I  was  the  only  photograph- 
er and  correspondent  who  saw  and  pic- 
tured every  event,  without  a  miss,  from 
start  to  finish.  I  believe  that  my  col- 
lection of  pictures  is  the  most  complete 
in  existence  of  the  trials — if  present 
plans  carry,  the  Aerial  Experiment  As- 
sociation, of  which  Lieutenant  Selfridge 
was  secretary  and  of  which  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell  is  president,  will  take 
enlargements  from  my  negatives  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  photographic  record  of 
the  events  for  permanent  exhibition  in 
the  National  Museum. 

As  I  have  some  hundreds  of  negatives 
of  the  Baldwin  and  Wright  flights  any 
attempt  to  show  it.  complete  in  magazine 
form  is  futile.  It  would  take  many  pic- 
tures to  a  page  and  many  pages  of  this 


magazine  to  begin  to  show  them  all. 
The  few  which  are  published  are  repre- 
sentative. Needless  to  say  they,  as  with 
all  others  made  by  any  one,  were  made 
strictly  from  the  illustrative  standpoint 
and  net  at  all  from  the  pictorial  stand- 
point. 

The  Baldwin  dirigible  was  a  simple 
thing  to  picture  compared  to  Wright's 
express-train-flyer  of  the  air.  The 
Baldwin  balloon  made  19.61  miles  per 
hour  in  its  famous  speed  test,  and  going 
with  the  wind,  made,  possibly  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour  over  the  earth  at  its 
best.  When  pictured,  its  usual  speed  was 
less  than  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  It  was  a 
silver  gray  in  color,  picturing  dark  to 
black,  and  this,  against  a  light  sky  made 
photographs  possible  in  almost  any 
lights.  I  took  some  of  the  first  flights 
at  seven  thirty  in  the  evening,  with  a 


The  last  picture  of  Lieutenant  Selfridge  ever  made  of  him  in  health.  Wright  is  seen  with  his  hands  on  the  control 
levers.  Selfridge  nearest  the  camera  has  his  right  hand  just  pulling  the  trip  which  lets  the  aeroplane  fly  down 
the  track. 
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Tessar  at  £4.5  and  a  focal  plane  shutter, 
working  anywhere  from  the  limit  to  one- 
tenth  of  a  second, — and  when  you  are 
using  a  one-tenth  or  a  one  twenty -fifth 
and  stop  motion  the  motion  wasn't  very 
fast. 

It  was  a  picturesque  thing — this  great 
gray  bag  with  its  tiny  motor  spitting  fire 
and  smoke  and  sounding  like  a  battery 
of  Catling  guns  and  because  we  could 
swarm  over  the  field  and  get  under  it 
and  choose  our  positions  and  photograph 
when  and  where  we  pleased,  the  job  was, 
comparatively  speaking,  easy.  With  the 
Wright  machine,  everything  was  differ- 
ent. With  a  full  knowledge  of  what 
might  happen,  Mr.  Wright  wisely  in- 
isted  that  the  crowd  be  kept  back  from 
the  field,  and  this  prohibition  applied  to 
correspondents  and  photographers  as 
well  as  sight-seers,  at  first.  Later  when 
Mr.  Wright  had  gained  knowledge  of 
the  machine  and  confidence,  the  rule  was 
relaxed  to  some  extent,  and  we  were  al- 
lowed more  leeway.  It  was  to  Lieut. 
Selfridge  and  his  good  officers  that  I 
was  personally  permitted  to  get  in  posi- 
tion for  several  good  pictures — orders 
had  come  from  General  Allen,  Chief 
Signal  Officer,  and  later  from  Major 
Squier,  who  acted  in  his  place  when  Gen- 
eral Allen  went  to  Europe,  regarding 
photographers  and  correspondents, 
which  were  designed  to  leave  to  Mr. 
Wright  and  the  officers  in  charge  some 
leeway  as  to  correspondents  and  photog- 
raphers. Both  General -Allen  and  Major 
Squier — indeed,  all  the  officers  con- 
nected with  the  tests — have  been  ex- 
tremely kind  and  courteous  to  me  all 
the  way  through  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  say  so  publicly. 

But  at  its  best  it  was  a  difficult  job 
to  get  just  what  you  wanted. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  get  a  picture  of 
the  aeroplane  in  flight — but  to  get  it  just 
when  you  wanted  it,  and  with  just  the 


position  of  wings  and  rudders,  and  then, 
just  where  you  wanted  it  with  regard  to 
the  sun  and  buildings  was  another  story. 
Wright  flew  about  38  miles  an  hour, 
most  of  the  time,  and  he  would  get 
around  the  mile  parade  ground  in  less 
than  two  minutes.  You  had  to  take 
your  stand  where  your  experience  or 
your  Luck-God  told  you  to,  and  hope 
that  when  he  was  where  you  wanted  him 
to  be,  he  would  do  what  you  wanted  him 
to. 

The  first  experience  was  hair-raising, 
to  me.  I  dare  say  that  the  majority  of 
the  photographers  who  were  there  on 
picture  work  alone,  took  it  very  coolly. 
I  own  cheerfully  to  being  excited. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  interested 
in  aerial  work  for  a  long  time,  and  have 
followed  the  developments  here  and 
abroad  couldn't  help  but  feel  some  thrills 
at  the  very  first  public  flight  of  the 
"mysterious  Wright"  in  America.  And 
when,  suddenly,  with  hardly  any  warn- 
ing, the  kite-like  structure  flew  down 
its  little  track  and  rose  in  tlie  air,  dip- 
ping and  darting  and  twisting  and  turn- 
ing and  behaving  as  if  it  was  a  bird  just 
learning  to  fly  and  not  altogether  sure 
whether  it  would  fly  or  dash  its  brains 
out — there  was  a  wild  yell  from  the 
crowd  in  which  the  click  of  a  dozen 
cameras  was  utterly  lost. 

After  that  we  got  used  to  the  sensa- 
tion and  made  plate  after  plate  with  the 
same  ease  we  would  have  felt  had  w^e 
been  photographing  motor  cars  or  men 
on  horseback — instead  of  a  man  on  me- 
chanical bird-back. 

It  required  a  pretty  good  speed  of 
shutter  to  stop  the  motion  when  the  ma- 
chine was  near.  I  used  a  three-eighths 
inch  slit  and  the  highest  spring  tension 
on  my  Craflex  most  of  the  time,  and  oc- 
cassionally  rose  to  the  top  with  the  one- 
eighth,  on  a  start  or  dropped  to  the 
three-quarters    when    the    machine    was 
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Just  after  leaving  starting  rail,  weight  tower  io  back- 
ground to  left. 


Over  the  weight  tower. 


some  distance  away.  Many — probably 
most — of  the  photographers  use  Sigma 
plates.  I  used  Hammer  red  label 
straight  through.  Jimmy  Hare  used 
film  packs  a  lot  of  the  time  although  he 
also  had  plates  with  him. 

Most  of  the  out-of-town  photograph- 
ers would  come  and  go — come  for  the 
first  flight,  wait  for  it — and  take  the 
night  train  back,  developing  as  they 
went,  and  return  later.  Not  infrequent- 
ly I  shipped  plates  to  the  Herald  unde- 
veloped— having  the  holders  whisked 
from  my  hands  by  a  man  waiting  on  a 
wheel  to  ride,  speed  laws  defied,  to  the 
station  to  catch  the  six  o'clock  train  to 
New  York.  Other  times  we  developed 
them  and  mailed  prints  the  same  night, 
when  the  negatives  had  been  made  too 
late  for  the  train.  Meanwhile,  I  had  my 
wire  story  to  write  and  my  cable  story 
to  'phone  in,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that 
the  judgment  of  many  of    my    brother 


correspondents  that  in  attempting  to  do 
both  pictures  and  story,  I  had  bitten  off 
more  than  I  could  chew,  was  some  times 
almost  justified.  Later  on  my  good 
friend  Arthur  Miller  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  New  York  Herald  came 
out  and  helped  me,  and  he  helped  a  lot, 
relieving  me  of  much  telephoning  in. 

And  then  came  the  final  flight — the 
tragedy.  I  wrote  myself  out  on  that 
story  and  it  isn't  pleasant  to  rehash  it 
new.  Sel fridge  was  a  man  whom  I 
greatly  admired.  It  is  my  loss  that  I 
did  not  know  him  better.  He  was  of 
the  highest  type  of  Army  officer  and  the 
highest  type  of  American  manhood. 
This  is  no  praise  of  the  dead  because  he  is 
dead — he  was  known  everywhere  as  a 
splendid  fellow,  and  one  who  combined 
brains  and  brawn,  gentleness  and 
strength  in  the  proper  proportions  to 
make  a  finely  rounded  man.  I  was 
somewhat  closely  associated  with  him  for 
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Over  Fort  Myer  parade  ground. 


A  side  view  showing  a  tilt  for  a  rise. 
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weeks — seeing  him  twice  every  day,  for 
hours  at  a  time,  as  wp  ,sat  in  the  officer's 
tent,  deserting  our  own  press  tent  to  spin 
yarns  and  ask  questions  and  "wait  for 
the  wind  to  go  down  or  Wright  to  go 
up."  Then,  to  see  him  killed  before  your 
very  eyes,  was  the  more  harrowing  ex- 
perience that  it  was  so  totally  and  ab- 
solutely unexpected. 

I  had  walked  up  the  field  with  Lieuten- 
ant Selfridge  and  Mr.  Wright,  and 
Lieutenant  Creecy,  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
I  had  begged  and  begged, — almost  on 
my  knees, — for  a  ride,  and  I  turned  to 
Lieutenant  Selfridge  just  before  we  got 
to  the  machine  and  said,  "Lieutenant,  I 
want  you  to  remember,  when  you  are 
sailing  around  up  there — that  there  is  a 
man  down  here  with  a  camera  who  is 
envying  you  every  breath  you  take.'* 

Lieutenant  Creecy  broke  in  "And  he 
isn't  the  only  one  either."  Either 
Creecy  or  myself  would  have  changed 
places  with  Selfridge  with  the  greatest 
of   delight   if   we   could   have   done   so. 

Then  he  and  Wright  climbed  in,  and 
I  took  the  picture, — the  last  picture  of 
him  conscious,  with  his  hand  on  the 
trigger  which  released  the  machine.  It 
is  an  excellent  likeness  of  him  and  en- 
larges well. 

Well — they  circled  the  field  three 
times,  to  the  cheers  of  the  crowd.  The 
nine  minutes  six  seconds  record  for  two 
men  was  to  have  been  broken.  Suddenly, 
something  happened — no  one  knew  what 
then — a  piece  of  a  propeller  flew  oflF,  the 
machine  wavered,  seemed  to  turn  over 
and  fell.  A  gasp  of  horror,  a  moment's 
motionless  silence, — then  a  mad  silent 
race  across  the  field. 

Jimmy  Hare,  Ashton,  and  myself 
were  the  only  ones  with  cameras — save 
some  present  with  cameras  for  pleasure 
only.  We  got  there  too  late  to  help 
taking  the  injured  men  out,  and  devoted 
ourselves  to  making  pictures.     It  was  a 


troublesome  job — dodging  the  hoofs  of 
the  guard  which  was  trying  to  get  the 
crowd  back — working  in  a  choking  dust 
and  in  the  dark — nearly,  but  we  did  it 
I  haven't  seen  but  one  of  the  pictures  of 
Hare  and  Ashton,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
they  are  excellent.  I  had  time  to  note 
Hare,  taSfing  pictures  as  coolly  as  if  it 
were  a  pink  tea,  instead  of  a  tragedy. 
My  own  pictures  I  prize  highly — and 
two  of  them  are  extremely  valuable  as 
showing  with  absolutely  unquestionable 
evidence  that  it  was  the  right  hand  or 
starboard  propellor  which  broke  against 
the  guy  wire. 

There  is  no  need  to  recount  the  ac- 
cident or  its  cause  here,  except  to  say 
that  it  is  thoroughly  understood,  in  de- 
tail, now,  from  internal  evidence  of 
broken  parts  and  that  it  is  no  more  to  be 
considered  as  detrimental  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  machine,  than  a  burst  tire  and 
an  automobile  wreck  is  considered 
detrimental  to  the  automobile.  It  was 
a  preventable,  structural  accident,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  principle  of 
the  machine  or  the  skill  of  the  operator. 

I  do  not  care  about  going  through 
such  an  experience  again.  I  do  not 
care  to  photograph  men  I  admire  and 
like  in  health  and  strength  one  minute 
and  ten  minutes  later  picture  them  with 
broken  heads  and  bloody,  lying  on  a 
stretcher,  and  have  them  die  of  those  in- 
juries. Yes,  I  made  such  a  picture — no, 
it  isn't  here.  It  hasn't  been  printed — 
and  if  I  can  help  it,  it  won't  be. 

And  that  is  all  the  story — a  rambling, 
impractical  sort  of  story,  too,  I  guess 
you  will  say,  but  I  know  there  are  some 
who  will  find  it  interesting — even  if  that 
some  be  limited  to  Jimmy  Hare  and 
Ashton  with  whom  I  shared  the  event — 
the  biggest  news  event  for  pictures  in 
a  year,  and  to  see  and  picture  which 
some  dozens  of  photographers  I  knew 
would  have  given  eye-teeth. 
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A  CONVLNILNT  HOML-MADL  PRINTING  FRAML. 


BY  W.  S.  DAVIS. 


IRST  obtain  a  piece  of 
glass  somewhat  larger 
than  the  size  negative  the 
frame  is  intended  for. 
An  old  5x7  plate  with 
the  film  removed,  is  good  for  a  4x5 
frame,  or  a  piece  of  clear  window  glass 
may  be  used. 

Then  cut  a  piece  of  cardboard  A  (a 
thin  card  mount  is  suitable)  to  the  same 
size  as  the  glass,  make  an  opening  B  in 
the  center  the  size  of  negative,  and  glue 
the  cardboard  to  the  glass,  and  place 
under  pressure  to  dry. 

Now  take  another  piece  of  glass  or 
cardboard  the  same  size  as  the  first,  and 
cut  in  two  through  the  center,  to  make 
the  back  flaps  CC.  The  glass  is  a  little 
mere  troublesome  to  use  in  making  the 
flaps,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  not 
warping,  as  cardboard  may  do.  If  the 
glass  is  used  it  should  be  covered  with 
dark  paper  to  prevent  the  light  from 
acting  on  the  back  of  the  printing  paper. 
Attach  the  flaps  CC  to  the  frame  by 
glueing  strips  of  cloth  or  soft  leather 
over  the  ends  DD  as  shown,  which  com- 
pletes the  frame. 

To  use  the  frame  the  flaps  are  turned 
back,  the  negative  placed  in  position  in 
the  opening  B,  the  printing  paper  ad- 
justed, and  a  sheet  of  soft  cloth  or  blot- 


ting paper  laid  over  all  to  insure  proper 
contact,  then  the  flaps  are  turned  dowa 
and  fastened  by  four  spring  photo  clips 
E  as  shown  in  sketch  No.  2.  The  print 
can  readily  be  examined  by  removing 
two  of  the  clips  from  one  end,  and  lift- 
ing one  of  the  flaps. 

If  the  frame  is  to  be  used  only  with 
developing  papers,  where  the  progress 
of  printing  can  not  be  seen,  the  back 
may  be  made  in  one  piece,  and  need  not 
be  hinged,  which  would  save  trouble  in 
making  it. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  such  a  frame 
can  be  quickly  and  easily  made  almost 
anywhere,  it  will  be  found  more  con- 
venient for  some  kinds  of  work  than  the 
regular  style,  as  for  example  if  one 
wishes  to  print  upon  paper  larger  than 
the  negative  when  it  is  desired  to  have 
a  wide  margin  on  the  print,  or  in  com- 
bination printing  when  the  negatives 
often  have  to  occupy  different  positions, 
to  make  the  parts  which  are  wanted  from 
each,  come  in  the  right  position  on  the 
print,  the  paper  can  be  moved  about  to 
bring  it  in  the  right  position  over  the 
part  of  negative  it  is  desired  to  use, 
W'hich  cannot  be  done  with  an  ordinary 
frame  of  the  same  size  as  the  negatives 
employed. 
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ADVANCED  GETTING  RL5ULT5. 

BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY. 

IN  SIX  PARTS^PART  II L 


,  HEN  a  man  has  mastered 
the  elements  of  photog- 
raphy his  attention  is 
usually  diverted  from  the 
subject  as  a  whole  to- 
wards some  specialty.  He  devotes  most 
of  his  time  to  landscapes,  or  portraits 
or  flowers  or  animals,  or  just  to  "pic- 
tures" using  the  word  in  the  sense  the 
artist  uses  it.  Some  times  he  goes  after 
speed  work, — an  exacting  and  fascinat- 
ing branch,  and  from  it  works  up — or 
down — to  slow  focal  plane  work,  which 
is  mighty  interesting  in  that  it  enables 
you  to  do  things  which  can't  otherwise 
be  done — like  snapshots,  indoors  and  in 
dark  corners  and  under  trees  and  in  the 
evening. 

The  focal  plane  shutter,  as  you  of 
course  know,  is  a  device  consisting  of  a 
curtain,  with  a  slit  in  it,  which  is  made 
to  pass  as  close  in  front  of  a  plate  as  it 
is  possible  to  get  it.  The  curtain  is 
wound  up  and  held,  and  the  pressure  of  a 
button  releases  it,  and  a  powerful  spring 
below  draws  the  curtain  down,  passing 
the  slit  across  the  face  of  the  plate  and 
letting  in  the  light  from  the  lens  which 
is  wude  open  all  the  time. 

The  first  thing  which  you  will  have  to 
learn  when  operating  a  focal  plane  shutter 
is  that  you  can  no  longer  think  of  your 
speeds  in  multiples  of  ten.  You  cannot 
think  of  a  25th  as  a  slow  snap,  a  fiftieth 
as  fast,  and  a  hundredth  as  the  limit  of 
your  shutter  and  as  apt  to  give  you  an 
undertimed  negative.  Focal  plane  speeds 
run,  generally  to  the  one  thousandth  or 
the  twelve  hundredth  part  of  a  scond, 
and  the  higher  they  go,  the  more  effici- 


ent they  are  in  comparison  to  a  similar 
speed  made  with  a  between-lens  shutter. 

I  can  remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday 
my  first  experience  with  a  focal  plane 
shutter.  I  was  making  some  pictures 
of  children  at  play,  had  a  lens  working 
about  at  f6.5  and  a  focal  plane  shutter 
which  I  knew  no  more  about  than  I  did 
about  the  language  of  the  cave  dwellers. 
But  I  did  know  that  it  was  faster  than 
the  usual  shutter,  speed  for  speed — or 
rather,  that,  speed  for  speed,  it  gave 
greater  illumination.  So  I  boldly  and 
wickedly  wound  it  up  and  set  it  to  give 
an  exposure  of  one  one-hundredth  of  a 
second,  used  the  lens  wide  open  and 
wondered  if  I  was  going  to  get  anything 
but  soot  and  whitewash,  under-exposed 
and  contrasty  negatives. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  development  of 
these  plates — which  was  in  pre-tank 
days,  or  the  astonishment  with  which  I 
saw  them  flash  up  and  fade  away,  or 
my  utter  disbelief  that  I  hadn't  a  bunch 
of  fogged  plates,  until  careful  examina- 
tion, after  fixing,  proved  to  me  that  I 
had  over-exposed  about  five  times. 

You  will  have  to  learn  that  the  focal 
plane  shutter  has  great  capacities  for 
passing  light — learn  not  to  be  afraid 
to  use  sufficient  speed  of  the  curtain,  and 
sufficiently  small  a  slit,  to  get  the  con- 
trast you  desire  in  your  negatives.  Be- 
sides this,  you  will  have  to  learn,  in 
speed  work,  the  exposure  is  not  usually 
dictated  by  the  conditions  of  light  but 
by  the  movement  of  the  object  through 
space,  the  focal  length  of  your  lens,  and 
distance  you  are  from  the  object.  It 
would  be  wasted  space  to  repeat  such 
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information  here.  Folmer  &  Schwing 
publish  a  booklet  which  contains  all  the 
tables,  and  the  Photo  Miniature  on  focal 
plane  work  has  also  excellent  working 
directions,  as  to  speed  of  shutter  for  vari- 
ous speeds  of  objects,  distances  from 
them,  and  focus  of  lens. 

The  development  of  a  speed  negative 
is  somewhat  different  from  the  develop- 
ment of  an  ordinary  negative.  Speed 
pictures,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  under 
timed.  That  is,  the  speed  of  the  shut- 
ter has  been  calculated  to  stop  the  move- 
ment to  within  the  hundredth  part  of  an 
inch  on  the  plate,  and  without  regard  to 
the  light.  There  are  cases,  of  course, 
where  in  the  most  brilliant  sunshine  pos- 
sible, and  sufficiently  far  from  the  ob- 
ject, a  speed  of  one  twelve-hundredth 
of  a  second  will  with  a  lens  of  large 
relative  opening,  give  a  fully  timed  nega- 
tive. As  a  general  rule,  however,  plates 
made  at  extreme  speeds  are  under  timed. 

Now  there  are  two  courses  open  to 
you.  You  can  develop  for  truth  as  to 
nature,  and  lack  density  and  contrast 
and  dodge  and  worry  with  the  print — 
or  you  tan  come  roundly  out  in  the  open 
and  over-develop,  get  a  fairly  dense 
and  contrasty  negative  and  then  print 
on  a  softer  paper  to  get  back  somewhere 
near  truth  in  contrast.  For  all  record 
work  and  particularly  for  all  illustrative 
work,  the  latter  plan  is  the  best  plan. 
You  will  have  to  get  over  minding  black 
shadows  in  backgrounds  where  they  do 
not  matter  in  order  to  obtain  brilliancy 
in  the  print.  Negatives  made  in  this 
way  are  over-developed  from  twenty- 
five  to  a  hundred  per  cent.  But  if  this 
is  done  in  the  tank — and  the  tank  par 
excellence  the  device  for  all  developing, 
is  most  particularly  useful  in  developing 
short  exposures, — ^the  additional  density 
will  not  obscure  detail  nearly  so  much  as 
if  a  forced  and  quick  development  was 
resorted  to  in  the  dish. 


I  cannot  undertake  to  advise  you  as 
to  a  separate  developing  formula  for 
high  speed  exposures,  without  knowing 
the  plates  you  use  and  the  methods  of 
your  work.  As  a  general  rule  a  develop- 
er for  slight  exposures  should  be  richer 
in  both  reducing  agent  and  in  alkali,  in 
order  to  make  the  most  of  what  silver 
has  been  affected  by  light  and  to  allow 
the  maximum  effect  of  the  agent  by  al- 
lowing the  pores  of  the  gelatine  to  open 
as  much  as  may  be.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  slight  exposure  has  a  greater  tendency 
to  fog  in  forcing  than  a  normal  one,  so 
the  alkali  should  be  added  with  caution. 
In  my  own  practice  with  a  plate  such  as 
Hammer's  Red  Label,  I  use  about  fifteen 
per  cent,  more  pyro  than  in  the  normal 
Eastman  pyro  powder  formula,  and  de- 
velop for  a  time  exceeding  the  normal  at 
65  degrees  in  a  tank  by  per  cents,  rang- 
ing from  ten  to  a  hundred  according  to 
the  subjects.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
admit  that  this  isn't  telling  the  truth  in 
a  picture,  but  I  am  also  prepared  to 
swear  that  I  sell  such  pictures  in  whole- 
sale lots  to  magazines  for  reproduc- 
tion purposes. 

When  it  comes  to  making  use  of  the 
focal  plane  shutter  for  silow  snapshot 
work,  a  new  field  is  open  to  the  operator. 
The  idea  of  making  snapshots  indoors — 
real  snapshots  with  the  camera  held  in 
the  hand  and  which  will  stop  slow  motion 
seems  somewhat  revolutionary  yet  with 
a  fast  plate  and  lens,  and  the  slow  speeds 
of  the  focal  plane  and  the  correct  ar- 
rangement, it  is  easily  done. 

You  want  a  light  room — of  course. 
The  focal  plane  shutter  will  not  produce 
miracles  for  you.  You  will  have  your 
subjects  light  in  dress  and  with  light  sur- 
roundings, for  dark  furniture  and  dress- 
es do  not  reflect  enough  light  for  even 
a  slow  snapshot.  Set  your  shutter  with 
the  lowest  tension,  and  the  largest  slit 
that  it  will  give  you  and  still  allow  the 
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curtain  to  drop  and  blaze  away.  Here 
you  do  not  want  to  over-develop — for 
the  black  shadows  under  a  tree  in  the 
landscape  which  do  not  worry  your  eyes 
much  in  looking  at  a  runner  or  jumper  or 
baseball  player  in  the  picture,  transferred 
to  the  parlor  or  the  nursery  are  extreme- 
ly distasteful.  Develop  with  a  normal 
developer  much  diluted — dilute  the 
formula  for  tank  work  by  half  as  much 
water  again  and  leave  double  the  time, 
and  be  satisfied  with  a  thin  negative, 
which,  properly  manipulated,  will  yield 
you  a  good  print.  I  have  done  it,  not 
once,  but  hundreds  of  times,  and  I  have 
rarely  failed  at  it,  from  knowing  that 
plenty  of  light  at  the  start  was  the  prime 
essential  and  a  slow  and  sure  and  not  too 
great  development  the  logical  finish  of 
the  operation. 

As  all  under-exposure  tends  to  con- 
trast and  as  both  interiors  and  portraits 
are  the  last  things  in  the  world  which 
should  be  contrasty  in  a  print,  it  be- 
hooves you  to  remove  as  much  contrast 
in  the  first  place,  before  making  the  ex- 
posure, as  you  can.  This  means  no 
windows  shut  in  a  room,  plenty  of  light 
reflectors  in  the  form  of  sheets  and  pil- 
low cases  thrown  over  chair  backs  to 
send  the  light  into  dark  corners,  and  no 
white  dresses  against  dark  wallpaper — or 
no  very  dark  dresses  against  light  wall- 
paper. Have  the  general  tone  of  the 
picture  even — as  little  original  contrast 
as  maybe,  and  your  snapshot  indoors 
will  be  the  better  for  it. 

Outdoors  you  will  find  that  the  tenth 
or  twenty-fifth  of  a  second  on  the  focal 
plane  shutter  will  allow  you  to  make  ex- 
posures under  trees  and  porches,  and 
very  early  at  sunrise,  and  late,  long  after 
the  sun  has  gone — in  the  rain,  on  dark 
days, — when,  with  the  usual  type  of 
shutter  nothing  but  a  bulb  or  time  ex- 
posure would  do.  As  you  probably 
know,  if  you  have  read  the  Kodak  Baby 


Book,  I  have  kept  a  record  of  my  young 
son  from  the  day  he  was  born.  Pictures 
of  him  on  his  birthdays  are  of  course 
vital  to  that  record.  Two  of  his  four 
birthdays  have  been  rainy  ones.  Us- 
ually I  don't  take  him  out  and  ask  him  to 
pose  in  the  rain,  but  I  have  done  it  on 
both  birthdays,  and  both  times  I  have 
secured  perfectly  timed  negatives  by  the 
use  of  the  slow  speed  on  a  focal  plane 
shutter  and  a  quick  lens,  even  with  low- 
ering clouds  and  dropping  water  to  make 
the  task  difficult. 

The  same  light-passing  ability  of  the 
focal  plane  which  permits  you  to  make 
snapshots  with  wide  open  lens  in  dark 
hours,  will  yield  you  good  results  with 
the  lens  stopped  down  in  bright  lights. 
For  instance,  I  recently  had,  in  common 
with  some  other  illustrators,  the  job  of 
making  pictures  of  a  flying  machine, 
while  it  was  at  rest  upon  the  ground. 
What  was  wanted  was  a  set  of  sharp 
detailful  pictures  of  details  of  the  ma- 
chine. This  meant  working  close  to  the 
machine,  and  the  necessity  of  stopping 
down  to  render  the  distance  sharp  with 
the  foreground.  The  machine  was  pret- 
ty well  hemmed  in  with  curious  onlook- 
ers. Some  of  us  had  tripod  cameras  and 
some  of  us  had  hand  cameras — I  carried 
my  Graflex.  I  made  all  the  pictures  I 
wanted  —  a  dozen,  in  about  seven 
minutes, — had  my  lens  stopped  down 
from  f8  to  f22.5  held  the  camera  in  the 
hand,  and  walked  around  the  machine, 
and  used  the  tenth  of  a  second  slit  and 
tension,  while  those  unfortunates  with 
tripods  had  to  worry  until  the  crowd 
would  give  back,  and  make  short  time 
exposures.  I  have  compared  results 
since  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
about  my  pictures  to  show  they  were 
made  as  I  have  described  it — they  were 
just  as  sharp  and  just  as  well  exposed 
and  had  just  as  much  depth  as  those  of 
the  men  with  the  tripods,  yet  I  worked  in 
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comfort  and  walking  about  and  finished 
in  seven  minutes  and  they  took  five 
times  as  long,  had  no  comfort  and  got  no 
better  results. 

But  there  is  one  thing  you  must  learn 
and  remember  in  this  work — you  ab- 
solutely must  learn  to  press  the  button  or 
touch  the  knob  or  whatever  it  is  your 
shutter  requires  to  set  it  oflf,  with  enough 
force  to  move  it  only,  and  don't  jab 
at  the  camera  as  if  you  were  going  to 
punch  a  hole  in  it.  If  you  do,  you  will 
move  it,  and  of  course  that  is  fatal  to  the 
picture.  A  tenth  of  a  second  is  a  long 
time,  photographically,  and  you  must 
learn  not  only  to  hold  the  camera  still 
while  it  is  going  on,  but  you  must  learn 
to  press  the  button  so  that  this  stillness 
is  not  disturbed. 

I  should  strongly  advise  some  few  half- 
hours  of  practice  in  this  little  matter 
without  plates,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  you 
won't  take  the  advice.  After  you  have 
brought  home  a  few  precious  opportuni- 
ties spoiled,  by  movement  of  the  whole 
camera,  and  which  you  can  lay  surely  to 
punching  the  side  of  your  instrument  in 
a  vain  hope  that  haste  will  get  it  before 
it  leaves  the  field  of  view,  and  without 


thought  of  what  that  punch  is  going  to  do 
to  the  picture,  you  will  be  in  a  more 
amenable  frame  of  mind. 

Open  confession  is  good  for  the  soul, 
so  I  had  better  admit  right  away  that  I 
am  not  proof  against  doing  things 
wrong,  by  a  long  chalk.  I  am  bitterly 
ashamed  to  say  it,  but  not  so  very  long 
ago,  I  was  photographing  a  dirigible 
balloon  in  the  air — a  breeze  came  along 
and  punched  in  the  end  of  it ;  I  had  nev- 
er seen  this  happen  before,  and  I  was 
afraid  it  wouldn't  happen  again ;  I  punch- 
ed at  my  button  and  I  punched  too  hard, 
and  I  have  two  dirigibles  with  two  puffs 
of  wind  caving  in  the  two  ends,  and  I 
have  also  one  large  empty  barrel  former- 
ly used  to  contain  healthy  cuss  words. 
I  evidently  needed  some  of  that  practice 
I  advise,  myself.  The  rest  of  some  two 
hundred  pictures  were  all  right,  so  I  am 
comforted,  but  I  mention  it  lest  you  im- 
agine I  am  either  upon,  or  imagine  I 
am,  a  pedestal  of  operative  perfection. 
I  wish  I  were.  Yet  the  road  there  is  the 
road  of  practice — and  if  you  follow  it,  as 
I  have  pointed  it  out,  I  make  no  doubt 
you  will  beat  me,  and  your  fellows,  to 
the  goal. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  UPON  WOOD. 

BY    A.    J.    JARMAN. 


URING  the  past  six 
months  the  writer  has  re- 
ceived several  inquiries 
asking  how  photographs 
can  be  made  upon  wood, 
one  inquirer  stating  that  many  views  can 
be  rendered  in  line  upon  wood  better 
than  the  half  tone  etchings  produced 
upon  zinc.  This  may  or  may  not  be  a 
matter  of  opinion,  still  as  the  inquirers 
tried  to  show  that  there  are  occasions 
when  it  may  be  necessary  to  produce  a 


photograph  upon  wood  as  a  basis  for 
the  engraver,  the  method  that  was  adapt- 
ed for  such  purposes  is  given  here  in 
full. 

In  the  first  place  a  reversed  negative 
is  necessary,  or,  what  will  answer  the 
same  purpose,  a  good  brilliant  Him  nega- 
tive, the  printing  of  the  image  being 
done  from  the  back  of  the  film,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  film  in  this  case  being  of  no 
consequence.  To  prevent  the  absorp- 
tion of  water,  all  parts  of  the  wood  block 
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should  be  lightly  coated  with  white  wax  cotton  pressed  lightly  into  the  neck  of  a 

dissolved   in   benzine   taking  great  care  glass    funnel.     This   mixture    is   applied 

that  the  face  of  the  block  that  is  to  be  with  a  broad  camel's  hair  brush  fitted 

printed  upon  does  not  receive  any  of  this  with   a  rubber    backing.     The    coating 

material.     The  compound  for  surfacing  must  be  done  in  one  continuous  sweep, 

is  made  up  as  follows:  so  as  not  to  mark  the  surface.     This  is 

Gelatine,  now  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously. 

Coiguets   or  Heinrichs 60  grains 

White  castile  soap 60         "  SENSITIZING. 

Water    8  ounces  As  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  block  is 

The  gelatine  can  be  melted  after  soak-  quite  dry,  it  must  be  sensitized  with  a 

ing  for  twenty  minutes,  and  heated  to  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  made  up  by 

180  deg  Fahr.   in  a  vessel   with   water  mixing: 

boiling  around  it.  The  soap  must  be  cut         xi,rate  of  silver  (pure) 100  grains 

into  very  fine  shavings  and  stirred  well         Distilled  water 2  ounces 

with  a  strip  of  glass,  or  better  still,  with  ^  small  quantity  of  this  must  be  poured 

an  ordmary  egg  beater.  The  rotary  arms  ^p^^   j^e   surface   of  the   block,    awav 

of  this  httle  piece  of  mechanism  will  soon  f^om  strong  light,  and  carefully  guided 

cut  up  and  mix  the  soap  and  gelatine.  ^^^^  ^verv  part  with  a  round  glass  rod. 

A  small  quantity  of  alum  in  powder  must  ^  round  rod  is  necessary  because  the 

be  added,  about  twenty-five    to    thirty  g^rface  must  not  be  scratched  or  abraded 

grains,  stir  well  during  this  addition,  and  ;„  "the  least.     Drain  off  the  excess   of 

filter  through  two  thicknesses  of  washed  s^ver  solution  into  another  bottle,  which 

out  and  wetted  cheese  cloth.     A  portion  ^ft^r  a  number  of  blocks  have  been  sen- 

of  this  liquid  is  taken  and  ground  up  in  ^^^^^^   ^an   be   filtered    for    future   use. 

a  small  glass  mortar  with  a  small  quanti-  The  surface  must  now  be  dried  as  quick- 

ty  of  zinc  white.     A  few  drops  of  this  j^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  j^  ^  slightly  warm  place, 

ground,  as  it  is  termed,  is  placed  upon  ^hen  it  is  completely  dry,  the  printing 

the  wood  block  and  rubbed  well  in,  so  „£  jhe  image  may  be  proceeded  with, 
as  to  produce  a  very  smooth  and  even 

surface.     It  is  then  allowed  to  dry  which  printing  the  image. 

must  not  be  forced  by  heat.  Place   the  negative    (if  a  film)    back 

The   following  mixture  must  now  be  ^^^^  "P^"  ^^  sensitive  surface,  hold  it 

made  up  and  well  beaten  into  a  froth  by  i"  position  by  clean  glass  plate,  and  two 

means  of  a  silver  plated  fork,  or  better  stout  india  rubber  bands  stretched  over 

still  a  solid  silver  fork.     The  egg  beater  ^^^  ^"^s,  thus  holding  the  film,  plate,  and 

must  not  be  used  for  this  mixture,  be-  block  well  together.     If  the  negative  is 

cause  any  trace   of  iron    or  tin  would  a"  ordinary  reversed  one,  then  it  must 

ruin  the  print  upon  the  surface  of  the  ^^   placed   upon   the   block   face  to   the 

block   after    sensitizing:  sensitized  surface  and  held  in  the  same 

Distilled  water  i  ounce  ^^-^-     Another   negative    of    a     similar 

Albumen  of  one  fresh  egg quality    must    be    placed    in    a    printing 

Chloride  of  ammonium  c.p 1 8  grains  frame,  and  a  piece  of  sensitized  paper 

Citric  acid  (powdered) 5       "  pj^ced  upon  the  surface,  so  that  it  may 

This  mixture  must  be  well  beaten  up  and  be  examined  from  time  to  time,  because 

allowed   to   settle,    which    will    require  the  negative  upon  the  block  must  not  be 

about  twelve  hours.     It  should  then  be  disturbed    during   printing.     The    depth 

filtered  twice  through  a  tuft  of  absorbent  of  printing  must  only  be  carried  as  far 
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as  the  test  print  will  appear  to  be  a  nice 
looking  picture.  Printing  in  this  case 
must  not  be  carried  so  far  as  ordinary 
printing.  When  the  printing  is  com- 
plete, remove  the  negative  and  insert 
the  face  of  the  block  into  a  tray  of 
strong  salt  and  water,  in  fact,  hold  the 
block  in  this  for  about  three  minutes, 
lift  it,  soon  after  the  first  immersion  ta 
see  that  no  air  bubbles  are  found.  If  so, 
dip  it  again,  and  examine  after  the  three 
minutes.  Now  wash  the  surface  well 
in  a  gentle  stream  of  water  and  com- 
pletely fix  it  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  hold  the  block  face 
down  in  this  just  the  same  as  the  salt 
treatment.  About  five  minutes  will  be 
required  for  this  operation.  Although 
the  image  will  lose  a  little  in  the  salt  bath, 
it  will  become  much  stronger  in  the 
hyposulphite  bath. 


The  print  now  being  fixed  must  be 
well  washed  under  the  faucet  in  a  gentle 
stream  of  water  for  several  miinutes, 
then  stand  the  block  upon  the  edge  to 
dry. 

Do  not  allow  it  to  remain  with  the  wet 
surface  up,  because  this  is  apt  to  cause 
the  absorption  of  water,  and  will  take 
much  longer  to  dry. 

The  trace  of  wax  upon  the  sides,  ends, 
and  back  of  the  block  can  be  easily  taken 
off  with  a  keen  bladed  knife,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  print.  When  the  sur- 
face of  the  block  is  quite  dry,  the  picture 
will  be  found  to  be  perfect  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  well  suited  for  the  purpose 
of  the  engraver. 

Toning  with  a  solution  of  gold  can  be 
carried  out  if  desired  previous  to  the 
salt  bath  and  fixing,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sarv. 


MONTHLY  FORE.IGN  DIGEST. 

TRANSLATED    BY    HENRY    F.    RAESS. 


Ammonium  Thiosulphate,  by  A.  and  L.  Lumiere, 
and  Seyewitz. 

Ammonium  thiosulphate  was  first  used 
as  a  fixing  agent  by  John  Spiller,  in  1868, 
since  then  many  others  have  suggested 
its  employment  in  place  of  the  sodium 
salt.  These  authors  claim  for  it  the  ad- 
vantage that  it  dissolves  silver  bromide 
with  greater  rapidity  and  its  greater 
solubility  made  it  easier  to  remove  by 
washing  and  never  causing  any  stains  or 
colored  marks  on  plates  or  papers.  For 
a  long  time  this  fixing  agent  was  not 
applied  on  account  of  the  deliquescence 
of  the  crystalized  salt.  To  overcome  this 
it  was  proposed  to  form  the  ammonium 
thiosulphate  at  the  moment  of  using  it 
by  making  a  mixture  of  sodium  thiosul- 
phate and  ammonium  chloride  or  sul- 
phate.    Various     mixtures     were     sug- 


gested, and  these  were  looked  upon  with- 
out any  careful  tests,  to  prove  their  ad- 
vantage, as  a  substitute  for  sodium  thio- 
sulphate. In  the  present  study,  we  pro- 
pose to  elucidate  various  points  respect- 
ing the  employment  of  a  mixture  of  am- 
monium chloride  and  sodium  thiosul- 
phate and  .to  determine  if  these  mixtures 
possess  any  advantages  as  a  substitute 
for  sodium  thiosulphate  or  not.  To- 
wards this  end,  we  have  attempted  to 
make  clear  the  following  questions : 

1st.  What  are  the  proportions  of 
sodium  thiosulphate  and  ammonium 
chloride  which  will  dissolve  silver  bro- 
mide the  quickest? 

2nd.  What  is  the  solubility  of  silver 
bromide  in  this  fixing  bath  in  various 
concentration  compared  with  plain  sodi- 
um thiosulphate? 
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3rd.  What  is  the  stability  of  the  double 
salts  which  are  formed  in  the  fixing 
bath?  Is  their  stability  greater  or  less 
than  the  double  salts  of  silver  with  pure 
sodium  thiosulphate. 

4th.  What  are  the  limits  of  exhaustion 
of  fixing  baths  which  contain  only  sodi- 
um thiosulphate? 

5th.  And  finally,  is  the  removal  of 
the  excess  of  the  reagent  in  one  case  or 
the  other  quicker. 


To  a  15%  solution  of  sodium  thiosul- 
phate, we  added  increased  amounts  (2 
to  20%)  of  ammonium  chloride  in  order 
to  determine  the  time  of  fixing  in  these 
solutions.  We  found  that  the  quickest 
fixing  took  place  when  the  quantity  of 
ammonium  chloride  was  equal  to  %  of 
the  amount  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  in 
this  case  the  time  of  fixing  is  three  times 
less  than  when  sodium  thiosulphate  alone 
is  used.  The  duration  of  fixing  grows 
as  the  amount  of  ammonium  chloride 
increases  and  when  the  amount  reaches 
15%  to  20%  it  no  longer  presents  any 
advantage.  When  the  concentration  of 
the  sodium  thiosulphate  was  increased 
from  15%  to  40%,  we  found  that  the  re- 
lation between  the  time  of  fixing  with 
and  without  ammonium  chloride  is  rapid- 
ly reduced  with  the  concentration  of  the 
sodium  thiosulphate.  When  a  40% 
sodium  thiosulphate  solution  is  used,  an 
addition  of  ammonium  chloride  increases 
the  time  of  fixing. 


Is  the  rapidity  of  fixing  afunction  of 
the  solubility  of  silver  bromide  depend- 
ing upon  a  simple  phenomena  of  diffusion 
or  an  easier  penetration  of  the  fixing 
solution  into  the  gelatine  film?  To 
answer  this  question,  it  is  sufficient  to 
determine  the  solubility  of  silver  bromide 


in  the  various  solutions.     The  following 
table  gives  the  results  of  these  trials: 


Solubility  of  silver 


Amount  of  So- 
dium Thiosul- 
phate in  solu  - 
tion. 

bromide  in  xoo  c  c. 
(3H0ZS.)  of  sodium 
thiosulphate  sodi- 
um. 

Addition  of  ^  the 
weight  of  ammo- 
nium chloride. 

10  % 

3.64  gms. 

4.91  gms. 

IS  % 

437       " 

6.04        " 

25  % 

8.11       " 

9.34       " 

40  % 

11.30       " 

10.90        " 

These  results  confirm  those  obtained 
above  relative  to  the  rapidity  of  fixing 
in  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  of  vari- 
able concentration  with  the  addition  of 
ammonium  chloride. 


In  order  to  study  the  stability  of  the 
salts  formed  by  the  mixture  of  fixing 
soda,  and  ammonium  chloride  we  pre- 
pared a  saturated  solution  of  silver  bro- 
mide in  a  solution  containing  250.0  gms. 
(8  ozs.)  of  fixing  soda  and  iio.o  gms. 
(3  2/3  ozs.)  of  ammonium  chloride  in 
I  litre (33  ozs.).  These  are  the  theoretical 
quantities  necessary  for  forming  am- 
monium thiosulphate.  This  saturated 
solution  was  filtered  and  allowed  to 
stand;  after  some  time  crystals  formed 
which  were  insoluble  in  water.  They  con- 
tained sulphurous  acid,  silver,  and  am- 
monium. It  IS  without  doubt  a  double 
salt  comparable  to  sodium  silver  thio- 
sulphate. This  resulting  compound  is 
unstable.  It  blackens  at  a  temperature 
of  50  deg.  to  60  deg.  C.  (122  deg.  to 
140  deg.  Fahr.)  with  the  formation  of 
silver  sulphide.  If  to  the  clear  mother 
liquor  is  added  half  of  its  volume  of 
alcohol,  white  pearl-like  flakes  precipi- 
tate. These  when  dried  on  bricks  be- 
comes slowly  brown  in  moist  air.  This 
compound  contains  sulphurous  acid,  sil- 
ver, and  ammonium.  A  similar  com- 
pound can  be  obtained  by  precipitating 
with  alcohol  a  saturated  solution  of  sil- 
ver bromide  in  sodium  thiosulphate. 
This  precipitate  is  more  stable  as  it  does 
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not  become  brown  as  the  compound  con- 
taining ammonium.  These  results  seem  to 
show  that  silver  bromide  plates  or  papers 
which  are  fixed  in  a  mixture  of  sodium 
thiosulphate  and  ammonium  chloride  are 
more  likely  to  suffer  a  change  in  case  the 
double  salts  are  not  fully  removed  by 
washing,  than  those  which  are  fixed  in 
pure  sodium  thiosulphate. 

4. 
We  examined  the  various  fixing 
baths  to  see  if  the  limits  of  exhaustion 
varied  according  to  their  composition. 
In  all  of  our  tests  we  added,  always  us- 
ing the  same  volume  of  fixing  bath,  in- 
creased amounts  by  weight  of  pure  silver 
bromide  prepared  in  the  dark.  Of  every 
solution  a  drop  was  spread  on  a  strip 
of  filter  paper  and  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  light  and  moist  air  for  several 
days.  In  every  case,  the  maximum 
weight  of  silver  bromide  was  determined 
which  could  be  dissolved  in  the  fixing 
bath  without  producing  any  appreciable 
browning  on  the  above  mentioned  strip 
of  prepared  filter  paper.  The  results  of 
these  tests  are  given  in  the  following 
table : 

Contents  in  zoocc.  (3^^  ozs.)  Maximum  weif^ht  of  silver 

of  fixing  bath.  bromide  dissolved  in  zoo  cc. 

c  J.  .  .  (3^  ozs.)  of  solution  with- 

thkSSlphkt.       '^dTridr  out  afterward,  browning, 

firms.  gms.  gms.  to  gms. 

5.0  I.O  1. 25 

5.0  2.0  0.25 

15.0  325  3.50 

15.0  6.50  0.75  1.0 

450  5.0  5.25 

450  19.5  3.0  3.25 

If  in  the  case  of  pure  sodium  thiosulphate 
the  limits  of  exhaustion  are  passed,  a 
weak  yellow  color  is  found.  This  color 
increases  slowly  with  the  quantity  of 
silver  bromide  contained  in  the  solution, 
while  if  ammonium  chloride  is  present, 
it  becomes  intensely  black  on  account  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  double  salt.  We 
tested  the  double  salt  of  ammonium  and 
silver  to  see  if  it  is  more  quickly  removed 


by  washing  in  running  water,  than  the 
double  salt  of  silver  and  sodium.  For 
this  purpose  we  fixed  a  dozen  5x7  sheets 
of  bromide  paper  in  15%  solution  of 
sodium  thiosulphate,  and  another  dozen 
sheets  in  a  similar  solution  to  which  was 
added  6.5%  of  ammonium  chloride. 
Each  of  these  series  of  sheets  was  wash- 
ed in  running  water  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions.  Every  fifteen  minutes 
a  sheet  of  each  test  was  taken  from  the 
wash  water  and  a  drop  of  silver  nitrate 
solution  placed  upon  it,  a  black  spot  of 
silver  sulphide  was  formed,  the  intensity 
of  the  color  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  thiosulphate  remaining  in  the  paper. 
By  this  method  and  washing  for  several 
hours,  we  could  notice  no  difference  in 
the  rapidity  of  removal  of  the  thiosul- 
phate in  the  two  sets  of  papers.  The 
above  results  lead  to  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

1st.  The  addition  of  ammonium 
chloride  to  the  sodium  thiosulphate  ac- 
celerates the  fixing  of  silver  bromide 
plates  and  papers  only  when  the  amount 
of  sodium  thiosulphate  is  less  than  40%. 

2nd.  The  amount  of  ammonium 
chloride  producing  a  maximum  of  ac- 
celeration of  fixing  is  considerably  less 
than  the  theoretical  amount  necessary  for 
forming  ammonium  thiosulphate.  When 
more  than  these  theoretical  amounts  are 
used,  the  rapidity  of  fixing  is  less. 

3rd.  The  solubility  of  silver  bromide 
in  sodium  thiosulphate  is  considerably 
increased  through  the  addition  of  am- 
monium chloride  when  the  concentration 
of  the  thiosulphate  is  less  than  40%  on 
the  other  hand  the  solubility  becomes 
less  when  this  concentration  is  reached. 

4th.  The  silver  double  salts  which 
are  formed  in  a  fixing  bath  of  sodium 
thiosulphate  and  ammonium  chloride  are 
much  more  easily  decomposed  than  those 
formed     in     pure    sodium    thiosulphate. 
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Also  the  new  bath,  becomes  sooner  ex- 
hausted than  with  the  old  method. 

5th.  In  spite  of  the  advantages  which 
a  mixture  of  sodium  thiosulphate  and 
ammonium  chloride  present  as  a  rapid 
fixing  bath,  this  method  we  believe  will 
have  to  be  rejected  on  account  of  the 
great  instability  of  the  double  salts  which 
would  cause  a  rapid  change  in  the  pic- 
tures if  the  washing  were  insufficient. 
— Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Francaise  de 
Photographic,  \o\.  24,  Xo.  10,  May, 
1 90S. 


Micro-organbms  in  color  Photographyp  by  K.  W. 
W.  Czapek. 

This  idea  of  using  bacteria  is  not  mine 
but  comes  from  medical  circles.  It  is  the 
possibility  of  using  micrococci  for  color 
filters  or  screens.  For  instance,  the 
staphyloccus  pyogenes,  (these  are  round 
cells)  forming  irregular  turbid  masses, 
they  are  the  cause  of  several  pus-forming 
diseases.  In  size  the  cells  vary  from 
2/10,000  to  2/100  m.m.  while  starch 
grains  are  much  larger  1/80  to  1/60 
m.m.  The  coloring  or  dyeing  of  these 
cells  presents  no  great  difficulties  as  they 
may  be  easily  dyed  with  basic  aniline  col- 
ors. They  are  easily  propagated  and 
when  placed  on  glass  plates  they  will  ad- 
here on  heating  without  change  of  form. 
There  are  no  doubt  many  difficulties  in 
carrying  out  this  plan,  but  if  they  can  be 
overcome,  which  only  practical  trials  will 
show,  this  method  undoubtedly  will  be 
of  great  value  as  the  cells  are  smaller 
and  more  transparent  than  the  starch 
grains — Photo graphische  Industrie,  No. 
47,  Nov.,  '07. 


"Vignetting"  of  Lenses,  by  Dr.  L  L  Klintjes. 

On  viewing  a  number  of  autochrom 
positives  either  by  transmitted  light  or 
on   the   screen,  a  marked  loss  of  color 


brilliancy  will  be  noticed  towards  the 
edges  of  the  plate.  The  silver  image  is 
denser  here  than  at  the  center.  This  is 
caused  by  the  lens  not  giving  the  same 
illumination  at  the  edges  as  at  the  center. 
This  loss  increases  as  the  speed  of  the 
lens  becomes  greater,  bnt  by  the  use  of 
appropriate  diaphragms,  this  uneven  il- 
lumination can  be  reduced  to  practically 
nothing.  According  to  Dr.  Miethe  the 
loss  of  light  is  as  follows: 


Angle 

Light  intensity 

0  *» 

I.OO 

5  ' 

0.98 

10" 

0.94 

15** 

0.87 

20° 

0.78 

25^ 

0.67 

30° 

0.56 

35° 

0-45 

40^ 

0.39 

45° 

0.25 

50° 

0.17 

55° 

0.1 1 

(Vignetting  or  uneven  illumination  has 
been  greatly  reduced  in  the  anastigmats 
and  they  consequently  give  better  results 
when  used  for  rapid  wide  angle  work 
than  the  older  type  of  lens. — Photo- 
graphische  Rundschau,  Vol.  22,  No.  5, 
1908. 


Rapid  Drying  of  Sensitized  Carbon  Tissue. 

Carbon  workers  know  the  importance 
of  rapidly  drying  their  sensitized  tissue. 
Alcohol  has  been  used  for  this  purpose, 
but  the  following  is  said  to  be  the  best 
so  far  suggested: 

English.  Metric 

y/i  ozs.                  Water  icx)  c.c. 

2      drams  Potassium  bichromate  8.0 

5      ounces             Acetone  150  c.c. 

Pigment  papers  sensitized  with  the 
above  solution  dry  in  from  five  to  ten 
minutes. — Deutsche  Photographcn,  Zc\- 
tung,  Vol.  31,  No.  49,  Dec,  '07. 


Editorial  Notes 


OST  of  us  get  in  a  rut; 
we  have  certain  likes  and 
dislikes ;  we  do  the  things 
that  interest  us  most,  and 
are  apt  to  follow  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  Well  why  should 
we  not  follow  our  pet  inclinations  when 
it  comes  to  our  recreations,  why  should 
we  not  do  the  things  we  like  to  do  best, 
and  let  the  rest  go  hang?  Simply,  my 
dear  sir,  because  m  so  doing  we  get  in 
a  rut,  and  follow  its  more  or  less  de- 
vious windings,  unmindful  of  the  beau- 
ties outside  it.  Perchance  we  are  most 
interested  in  portraiture — true  it  is  a 
most  interesting  and  fascinating  branch 
of  the  work,  but  why  devote  ourselves 
to  it  exclusively.  Once  in  a  while  take 
a  little  hand  camera  with  you  and  get  out 
into  the  open — ^try  your  hand  at  land 
or  sea  scape — at  once  a  new  world  of 
beauty  is  open  to  you — you  are  out  of 
the  rut.  Freshen  your  mind,  receive 
new  impressions,  broaden  your  view. 
You  will  not  only  add  some  jolly  good 
negiatives  to  your  collection,  but  you 
will  be  able  to  make  better  portraits 
when  you  again  return  to  your  favorite 
branch.  Same  way  with  you,  Mr. 
Landscape  man,  try  your  hand  at  the 
portrait  end  of  it — study  the  beauties  of 
the  human  face  and  form  and  the  sub- 
tle play  of  light  and  shade,  and  you,  too, 

will  learn  much.     Get  out  of  the  rut. 

*     *     * 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  perhaps  some 
of  the  competitors  in  our  monthly  print 
competitions  may  have  become  a  bit  dis- 
couraged in  so  often  seeing  some  older 
and  well  known  workers  carry  off  the 


awards.  While  of  course  in  open  com- 
petition merit  must  win,  we  want  to  give 
all  of  you  an  opportunity,  and  to  this  end, 
are  going  to  divide  our  December  com- 
petition into  two  classes:  First  class  A. 
Open  to  all  with  the  regular  awards. 
Second  class  B.  Open  only  to  those 
who  have  never  received  an  award  in 
any  competition.  The  first  award  being 
five  dollars,  the  second  three  dollars,  and 
three  Honorable  Mention  with  a  six 
months'  subscription  to  the  Photo- 
graphic Times. 

If  this  divided  competition  proves  a 
popular  feature,  we  shall  be  glad  to  con- 
tinue it.  The  same  print  may  be  en- 
tered in  both  classes,  but  can  receive  an 
award  in  but  one.  Now  all  you  dis- 
couraged ones,  put  in  your  best  licks  and 

let  us  hear  from  you  good  and  strong. 

*     *     * 

Here's  another  idea,  not  original  with 
us,  but  a  good  one  just  the  same.  Sev- 
eral of  the  household  magazines  con- 
tain a  discoveries  department,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  this,  to  publish  in  con- 
cise form  any  little  new  way  of  doing 
things — say  such  as  a  new  way  for  dry- 
ing prints,  so  they  will  lie  flat,  some- 
thing new  in  a  homemade  postcard  al- 
bum, a  simple  method  of  masking  for 
double  printing.  In  fact  any  little  stunt 
you  may  have  evolved  for  the  economical 
or  speedy  attainment  of  any  photo- 
graphic result.  We  want  your  ideas  for 
the  rest  of  our  readers.  Send  us  just 
a  short  description,  and  a  rough  draw- 
ing if  possible.  If  we  can  use  your  sug- 
gestion we  will  mail  you  a  check  for  one 
dollar.     Earn  that  dollar  this  week. 
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LNLARGING  ON  VELOX. 


BY    CARITA   LEMMON. 


HAT  amateur  has  not  a 
number  of  negatives 
which  he  treasures  be- 
cause he  can  never  dupli- 
cate them;  but  which 
alas!  are  thin  and  flat,  only  printing  up 
respectably  on  some  contrasty  paper 
like  regular  Velox  ? 

Now,  suppose  him  to  be  working  with 
one  of  the  smaller  kodaks  (which  will 
be  the  case  if  he  is  wise),  and  desiring 
to  have  his  treasured,  flat,  little  "Two 
by  twice''  enlarged  to,  say  5  x  7,  a 
far  more  attractive  size.  He  has 
been  told  that  bromide  enlarging  is 
perfectly  easy  and  simple,  and  he  goes 
to  work  hopefully.  The  process  is  per- 
fectly easy  and  simple  if  the  negative  is 
technically  good;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
amateur,  with  his  flat  little  film,  the  way 
to  a  successful  bromide  enlargement  lies 
through  a  series  of  experiments  with  dif- 
ferent brands  and  grades  of  paper,  dif- 
ferent developers,  and  perhaps  color 
screens  to  correct  the  flatness, — all  of 
which  takes  time  and  money!  Or  he 
may  take  the  film  to  a  professional,  who 
looks  at  him  compassionately,  and  says 
the  negative  is  hardly  worth  it.  Small 
wonder  if  he  sadly  puts  by  the  thought  of 
an  enlargement  of  that  particular  picture. 
All  this  trouble  may  be  avoided,  and 
a  good  enlargement  obtained,  by  his  us- 
ing, in  place  of  the  bromide  paper,  a 
larger  size  of  the  same  Velox  with  which 
he  can  obtain  a  good  contact  print.     To 


be  sure,  the  exposure  will  take  from  five 
to  twelve  minutes,  but  he  had  better  not 
attempt  enlarging  unless  he  has  plenty 
of  time.  Moreover,  if  he  does  not  want 
to  use  all  the  large  paper  in  this  w^ay  it 
can  be  cut  into  smaller  pieces  and  used 
for  contact  printing.  The  author  w^orks 
with  a  Brownie  No.  2  and  a  sheet  of  the 
5x7  regular  Velox  which  is  kept  for 
enlargements  from  weak  negatives  cuts 
into  fourths  for  contact  printing;  the 
small  sheets  made  in  this  way  costing 
much  less  than  they  do  by  the  package. 
The  amateur  who  has  not  tried  enlarg- 
ing is  missing  a  delightful  branch  of 
photography,  and  if  his  negatives  con- 
tinue to  be  unsatisfactory,  let  him  join 
the  Eastman  Correspondence  College. 
He  will  at  least  learn  to  make  a  good 
negative,  and  if  he  wants  to  finish  the 
course  he  will  be  able  at  the  end  to  meet 
the  professional  on  his  own  ground. 
This  is  not  advertising,  it  is  enthusiasm. 


Do  you  always  read  the  advertising 
section?  If  you  do  not,  you  are  missing 
something.  Most  of  the  ads  are  changed 
every  month  and  if  you  do  not  glance 
over  them,  how  can  you  expect  to  keep 
up-to-date.  More  than  that  you  owe  it 
to  the  advertisers  to  listen  to  what  they 
have  to  say.  It  is  the  advertiser  who 
makes  it  possible  for  you  to  receive  your 
magazine  for  so  small  an  annual  sum. 
Help  those  that  help  us  to  help  you. 
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LIGHT  FILTLR5  IN  COMBINATION. 


5  AST  week  an  editorial 
paragraph  referred  to  the 
matter  of  using  two  light 
filters  in  combination,  and 
pointed  out  the  diverg- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  what  would 
be  the  multiplying  factor  of  such 
a  double  or  combined  filter.  A  dis- 
cussion was  recalled  in  which  one  per- 
son said  a  ten  times  filter  used  in  con- 
junction with  a  five  times  would  produce 
a  fifteen  times,  another  theorist  contend- 
ing that  if  one  passed  a  tenth  and  the 
other  a  fifth  of  this  tenth  the  filter  would 
become  a  fifty  times,  while  the  third, 
who  was.  in  point  of  fact,  probably 
nearest  right,  said  the  other  two  didn't 
know  what  they  were  talking  about.  Let 
us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  matter 
theoretically,  and  then  see  what  happens 
in  practice. 

GRAY   FILTERS. 

That  is  not  exactly  a  correct  term,  for 
^  S^^y  glass  or  an  even  deposit  of  silver 
in  a  gelatine  film,  such  as  a  uniformly 
exposed  and  slightly  developed  lantern 
plate,  does  not  filter  the  light,  but  only 
stops  a  certain  percentage  of  the  whole 
volume.  However,  let  us  take  two  such 
gray  glasses  or  films  of  such  a  degree  of 
grayness  that  one  will  increase  exposure 
ten  times  and  the  other  five  times.  Now, 
placing  the  two  together,  we  shall  find 
that  the  combination  will  increase  ex- 
posure fifty  times,  because  as  the  one 
passes  only  10  per  cent,  the  second  will 
only  pass  a  fifth  of  this  tenth  part,  which 
is  a  fiftieth.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  fairly  well  known  theory  of  hypo- 
thetical layers  of  deposit  in  an  ordinary 
negative.  But  are  we  safe  in  assuming 
that  what  applies  to  the  stopping  of  a 
proportion  of  the  whole  volume  of  light 


will  apply  equally  when  we  come  to  a 
true  light  filter? 

INCREASE  OF   EXPOSURE   INCIDENTAL. 

The  first  point  to  be  grasped  is  that 
the  light  filter  is  not  used  to  increase  the 
exposure,  this  eflFect  being  incidental. 
The  function  of  the  light  filter  is  to  keep 
back  the  superactive  violet  and  blue  rays, 
and  thus  give  the  yellow  and  orange  a 
chance  of  impressing  the  plate.  We  must 
assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  a 
well-made  light  filter  does  nothing  more 
than  keep  back  the  blue  and  violet  rays — 
that  is,  that  it  is  perfectly  transparent  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  spectrum.  A  yellow  filter 
which  looks  brownish  yellow  has  black 
mixed  with  the  yellow — 'by  accident,  of 
course,  and  not  by  design — and  this  in- 
creases exposure  while  conferring  no 
advantage  as  regard  orthochromatic 
rendering.  But  a  well-made  pure  yel- 
low filter  contains  very  little  black,  and 
we  will  assume  that  there  is  none,  and 
that  the  glass  itself  does  not  stop  any 
light  at  all. 

QUALITY    OF    LIGHT,    AND    QUALITY. 

Our  gray  glass  stopped  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  volume  of  light — that  is, 
a  certain  quantity  of  light.  The  pure  yel- 
low light  filter  differs  from  the  gray  plate 
in  that  it  stops  a  certain  quality  of  light. 
If  we  examine  a  beam  of  sunlight  pass- 
ing through  a  yellow  light  filter  by 
means  of  a  spectroscope  we  shall  find 
the  spectrum  is  as  bright  and  clear  as 
if  no  filter  were  present,  except  only  that 
part  of  the  blue  and  violet  will  be  en- 
tirely missing.  With  a  suitable  yellow 
dye  the  whole  of  the  blue  and  violet  may 
be  cut  out.  Let  us  suppose  we  have 
such  a  filter,  the  absorption  being  abrupt 
just  at  the  commencement  of  the  blue, and 
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the  whole  of  the  green,  yellow,  orange, 
and  red  being  allowed  to  pass.  Now  we 
take  a  paler  yellow  filter,  and  place  it 
against  the  filter  already  in  position. 
What  will  its  effect  be?  It  cannot  stop 
the  green,  yellow,  orange,  or  red  because 
it  is  transparent  to  all  these,  and  the 
whole  of  the  violet  and  blue  are  stopped 
by  the  original  filter.  Its  effect,  there- 
fore, is  nil.  To  take  a  homely  illustra- 
tion, we  have  some  gravel  and  two  rid- 
dles, one  with  a  half-inch  mesh  and  the 
other  with  an  inch  mesh.  We  pass  the 
gravel  through  the  half-inch  mesh.  Shall 
we  get  it  any  finer  if  we  place  the  inch 
mesh  inside  the  half-inch  mesh  and  pass 
it  through  both?  The  dye  of  the  light 
filter  is  simply  a  mesh  which  absorbs  or 
keeps  back  certain  wave-lengths  of  light, 
these  various  wave-lengths  producing  on 
the  eye  various  color  sensations.  We 
have,  however,  assumed  two  things — the 
perfect  transparency  of  the  filter  to 
green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red,  and  its 
complete  absorption  of  violet  and  blue. 
In  actual  practice  a  filter,  if  of  good 
quality,  is  so  transparent  that  our  as- 
sumption is  not  an  unfair  one.  With 
pale  yellow  filters  the  second  filter  has 
the  same  effect  as  a  little  deeper  dyeing 
of  the  first  would  have,  and  so  an  in- 
crease of  exposure  results. 

AX    ACTUAL    TEST. 

Two  filters  were  taken  and  tested 
with  a  certain  orthochromatic  plate  in 
order  to  find  their  multiplying  factor, 
adopting  the  well-known  method  of  ex- 
posing a  plate  in  successive  strips,  and 
then  noting  which  strip  was  of  the  same 
opacity  as  a  negative  properly  exposed 
without  any  filter,  the  plates,  of  course, 
being  developed  together  for  the  same 
length  of  time.     The  filters  proved  to  be 


a  six  times  and  a  three  times.  They  were 
then  placed  together  and  another  lest 
made,  the  other  conditions  being  un- 
changed. The  multiplying  factor  proved 
to  be  8.  It  would  thus  ap|>ear  that 
where  the  color  of  the  two  filters  is  alike, 
the  depth  only  varying,  and  where  the 
multiplying  factors  are  not  high,  it  is 
fairly  safe  to  add  together  the  factors  ^or 
the  two  filters  and  use  this  as  the  factor 
for  the  combined  filter.  The  greater  the 
absorption  of  the  first  filter  the  less  will  a 
second  filter  increase  the  multiplying 
factor.  The  dirtier  the  yellow — that  i>, 
the  more  black  there  is  in  it,  the  higher 
will  the  factor  be  for  the  combined. 

POINTS    WHICH     HAVE    BEEN     NEGLECTED. 

There  are,  of  course,  several  p)oint5 
which  have  not  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  glass  itself  absorbs  a 
certain  quantity  of  light.  The  extra  re- 
flecting surfaces  scatter  some  light  and 
increase  the  risk  also  of  slight  general 
fog  on  the  plate,  particularly  if  working 
towards  the  light.  As  far  as  the  main 
point  at  issue  is  concerned,  however,  it 
is  safe  to  ignore  these  things.  The  lati- 
tude of  the  plate  will  enable  a  combina- 
tion of  six  times  and  three  times  filters 
to  be  used  as  either  eight,  nine,  or  ten 
times  without  any  appreciable  diflference 
in  the  resultant  negatives. 

Finally,  the  aim  in  color  rendering  is 
likely  to  be  very  slight  when  using  two 
filters  in  combination  as  compared  with 
using  the  deeper  of  the  two  alone,  so 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  method  is  worth 
adopting.  And,  again,  it  is  so  easy  a 
matter  to  make  a  test  in  the  way  in- 
dicated that  anyone  who  wishes  to  com- 
bine any  two  filters  may  readih-  deter- 
mine the  multiplying  factor  for  himself. 
—Photographic  Xeivs. 


Items  of  Interest 


There  Remains  Only  October,  November, 
AND  December  for  entries  in  Cramer's  Ama- 
teur Photographic  Contest,  for  best  negatives 
made  on  Isochromatic  plates.  This  contest  is 
well  worthy  of  our  readers'  attention,  as  it  gives 
$300  in  prizes,  and  the  Fall  is  the  best  time 
to  show  the  values  of  Isochromatic  plates. 
If  you  do  not  know  about  it,  write  for  condi- 
tions to  the  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

«      4t      * 

Special  Prizes  for  Photos. — Attention  is 
called  to  two  new  special  pictorial  contests 
for  1908,  in  which  the  readers  of  Leslie's 
Weekly  are  invited  to  engage.  A  prize  of 
$10  will  be  given  for  the  most  acceptable 
Thanksgiving  Day  picture  reaching  them  not 
later  than  November  ist,  and  a  prize  of  $10 
for  the  most  attractive  Christmas  picture  fur- 
nished by  November  15th. 

The  amateur  photo  prize  contest  has  long 
been  one  of  the  successful  features  of  Leslie's 
Weekly.  The  publishers  have  decided  to  es- 
tablish an  additional  contest  in  which  pro- 
fessionals, too,  may  take  part.  Leslie's  Weekly 
will  give  a  prize  of  $10  for  the  best  picture 
with  neii's  value,  furnished  by  any  ama- 
teur or  professional.  For  every  other  news 
picture  accepted  for  use  $2  will  be 
paid.  AH  photographs  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  very  brief  statement  of  the  events  de- 
picted, for  explanation,  but  not  for  publica- 
tion. 

The  above  competitions  are  open  freely  to 
all  who  may  desire  to  compete,  without  charge 
or  consideration  of  any  kind.  Prospective 
contestants  need  not  be  subscribers  for  the 
publication  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  compete 
for  the  prizes  offered. 

N-  B. — All  communications  should  be 
specifically  addressed  to  Leslie's  Weekly,  22s 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  When  the  ad- 
dress is  not  fully  given  communications  some- 
times go  to  Leslie's  Magasine  or  other  publi- 
cations having  no  connection  with  Leslie's 
Weekly. 


Messrs.  Burke  &  James,  Chicago,  III., 
have  been  appointed  the  sole  North  American 
agents  for  the  famous  Koilos  Shutter.  This 
is  a  wonderfully  fine  shutter  and  is  well  worth 
your  investigation  if  for  any  reason  your 
present  attachment  is  not  wholly  satisfactory 
to  you.  A  copy  of  the  Burke  &  James  cata- 
logue. No.  II,  explains  its  workings  and  the 
catalogue  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


Eve  Vision  and  Lens  Definition. 
Editor  Photographic  Times: 

Dear  Sir. — When  a  man  becomes  possessed 
of  certain  extreme  ideas  his  infatuation  often 
obliges  him  to  part  company  with  logic.  He 
may  be  a  crank  in  odd  spelling,  or  in  odd 
delineation  of  material  things,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  because  one  or  two  men,  with 
some  special  aptitude  for  doing  odd  things  in 
a  clever  way,  have  gained  notoriety  by  their 
originality,  that  later  emulators  of  Josh  Bill- 
ings and  Whistler  can  boastfully  lay  claim, 
also,  to  be  the  only  true  exponents  of  correct 
orthography  or  of  pictorial  art.  But  your 
correspondent,  W.  S.  Davis,  writing  on  page 
222,  July,  1908,  is  evidently  possessed  of  the 
same  idea  of  so  many  who  seek  to  ape  the 
eccentricities  of  a  very  few  adulated  painters; 
that  those  others,  of  the  overwhelmi^^g  ma- 
jority, who  do  not  agree  with  them  "not  only 
know  nothing  of  art,  but  glory  in  their  ignor- 
ance." This  ''ignorance"  is  manifested  in 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  vast 
majority  of  all  great  painters,  past  and  present, 
who  depict  things  as  apparent  and  compre- 
hensible to  all  of  us  if  normal,  healthy,  vision. 
The  proof  of  "ignorance,"  to  W.  S.  Davies,  is 
approval  of  such  artists  as  Meissonnier,  De- 
taille,  Bouguereau,  Bonner,  Millais,  Leighton, 
and  thousands  of  others  whose  naturalistic 
paintings  have  won  the  approval  of  the  multi- 
tude in  each  year's  exhibitions  in  Paris  and 
London,  and  delight  those  who  throng  the 
Luxembourg  and  Louvre  Galleries  in  Paris 
and  the  National  Gallery  in  London.  The 
writer,    an    artist    of    some    repute,    art-critic, 
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coiTtrrbutor  to  photographic  and  art  periodicals 
in  England  and  United  States  during  the  last 
22  years  and  a  regular  student  in  all  the  princi- 
pal art  galleries  of  Europe  for  i8  years  past, 
has  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  the 
ridicule  which  the  seekers  of  sensationalism, 
the  "impressionists,"  draw  upon  themselves, 
with  their  poor  drawing  and  shadowy  delinea- 
tion, not  to  speak  of  their  fantastic  color- 
ings. It  would  be  a  wholesome  corrective  if 
"fuzzytypists"  could  overhear  in  French 
"Sailons"  the  scathing  remarks  of  French 
visitors  referring  to  the  frantic  efforts  of 
those  "impressionists"  exhibiting;  and,  if  he 
could  thus  learn  the  opinion  of  others,  Mr.  S. 
W.  Davies  would  not  be  able  to  express  his 
animadversions  sufficiently  in  two  columns 
but  would  require  half  a  dozen  issues  of  the 
"P.  T."  to  characterize  the  "ignorance"  of  such 
a  people — reared  as  they  are  in  an  atmosphere 
of  art.  Condescendingly,  he  advises  me  to 
visit  "numerous  good  exhibitions"  in  America ; 
and  in  my  turn  I  would  suggest  that  he  should 
visit  the  annual  exhibitions  of  painting  in 
Paris  and  learn  what  the  public  says  of  the 
"impressionist"  phantasmagoria  there. 

Between  "impressionists"  there  doubtless 
exists  a  marked  difference  of  principle,  that 
is :  on  one  side  those  who  seek,  in  painting 
"'by  the  acre,"  to  arrive  rapidly,  by  some 
random  fortuitous  touch  on  the  canvas,  at 
fame,  and,  on  the  other  side,  those  who  paint 
with  all  the  sincerity  that  their  vision  permits 
— that  is  abnormally  defective  vision.  There 
are,  unquestionably,  many  photographers,  also, 
who  are  not  blessed  with  a  healthy,  normal 
vision,  and  in  this  case  they  must  be  allowed 
the  credit  of  sincerely  trying  to  make  their 
lenses  delineate  according  to  their  own  peculiar 
perceptions  of  material  forms.  The,  letter 
of  Mr.  W.  S.  Davies  appears  to  indicate  that 
he  has  not,  at  least,  normal  vision.  He  con- 
fuses issues  by  comparing  the  vision  of  "two 
normal  eyes"  with  the  representation  of  "one" 
lens  on  a  flat  surface.  This  little  quibble  can  be 
avoided  by  making  the  number  of  eyes  and 
lenses  equal,  and  then,  with  this  clear  under- 
standing, his  error  becomes  palpable,  for  one 
good  sound  eye,  of  a  healthy  vision,  will  ob- 
serve all  (and  more)  than  an  anastigmatic 
lens  can  do  with  a  small  stop.  The  eye  will, 
instinctively,  penetrate  into  shadows  and  dwell 
upon  minute  objects  that  are  often  never  de- 
fined or  reproduced  by  the  lens.  The  focus 
of  the  eye  is  adjusted  instantly  and  incessantly 
for  all  planes  of  distance,  from  a  yard  or  two 


to  several  miles,  and  the  change  is  so  in- 
stantaneous and  instinctive  that  we  are  never 
conscious  of  the  fact. Apparently,  every  ob- 
ject far  and  near,  and  in  any  lateral  range,  is 
always  "sharp"  and  clear,  and  the  result,  as 
far  as  sense  of  vision  goes,  is  keener  than  any 
image   given   by   the  best  fine  diaphragmed  lens. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  obstinately  my 
critic  endeavors  to  confuse  various  points. 
Another  point  which  he  mixes  up  is  lens 
delineation  vs.  memory.  He  says  "look  care- 
fully at  a  landscape,  then  turn  the  back  to  the 
scene  and  try  to  make  a  sketch  of  it."  Strange 
reasoning.  You  don't  sketch  the  view  while 
you  look  at  it ;  you  turn  away  to  do  that ! 
This  is  equivalent  to  focusing  the  lens  on  the 
scene  and  then,  turning  the  camera's  back  to 
the  scene  to  make  the  exposure !  Possibly 
this  is  one  of  the  "stunts"  of  a  would-be  "Corot 
and  Millet"  of  photography;  it  might  explain 
many  a  "fuzzytype"  we  have  wondered  at. 
This  suggestion  of  turning  away  from  the 
scene  to  see  how  much  you'll  remember  of  it 
in  your  brain,  forgetting  "the  petty  details," 
is  surely  to  be  remembered  by  camerists  and 
artists.  Cover  up  the  plate  or  canvas  and  then 
begin  recording,  if  you  wish  for  truly  im- 
pressionist results. 

If  this  is  to  be  understood  as  purely  a  ques- 
tion of  memory  and  not  of  delineation,  a  fairer 
test  would  be  to  make  two  photographs  of  the 
same  scene,  one  fuzzy  and  swimming,  and  the 
other  distinct  and  clear,  and  then,  after  re- 
garding them,  to  turn  the  back  upon  the  pic- 
tures and  "try  to  make  a  sketch  or  write  a 
description"  of  them.  In  the  first  case  the 
mind  would  be  left  rather  blank  it  must  be 
supposed — something  vaguely  empty. 

Again  Mr.  W.  S.  Davis  endeavors  in  am- 
biguous terms  to  show  that  to  obtain  "an  ap- 
proximately truthful  reproduction  of  a  scene" 
the  lens  aperture  must  be  large  enough  to 
keep  the  distance  soft,  and  he  appears  to  sug- 
gest that  this  effect  is  truthful  according  to 
our  sense  of  vision.  Now  this  is  not  so,  and 
everyone  can  prove  the  contrary  by  simple  ex- 
periment. Regard,  for  instance,  an  object  in 
middle  distance,  a  cliff,  a  bridge,  or  clump  of 
houses.  It  will  not  stand  out  distinctly  from 
the  objects  beyond  it  because  everything  ob- 
served by  the  eye,  beyond  the  object  chosen, 
appears  in  perfect  focus  aixi  as  crisp  and  sharp 
as  a  healthy  vision  allows.  Now,  look  at  the 
same  scene  on  the  ground  glass  of  the  cam- 
era, using  a  medium  stop.  The  object  will  at 
once  be   seen   to   stand  out   with   stereoscopic 
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relief  and  the  distance  will  be  out  of  focus. 
Now  this  want  of  d^pth-of- focus  is  often  of 
real  utility,  especially  so  in  anastigmatic  lenses, 
but  it  is  noticeably  artificial  to  our  sense  of 
vision  in  which  objects  are  apparently  sharp 
at  all  distaiKes.  No  one  w^ith  normal  eyesight 
can  deliberately,  and  with  intelligence  awake, 
look  at  anything  and  see  it  with  blurred  and 
swimming  lines.  Lenses  permit  of  this  being 
done,  and  the  old  portrait  lenses,  better  still, 
enable  the  blurring  of  very  large  surfaces, 
the  center  being  the  only  part  sharply  de- 
lineated; but  judged  by  our  sense  of  vision 
such  effects  are  unnatural,  and  therefore  un- 
real. In  the  large  collection  of  beautiful  color 
photographs  by  Lumiere,  in  Paris,  we  may 
note  the  peculiar  effect  of  blurring  in  colors. 
Nearly  all  the  views  are  in  perfect  focus  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  picture,  but  one  view 
shows  foreground  trees  on  the  lake  side  in 
the  Trianon — these  and  the  reeds  being  keenly 
sharp,  but,  beyond,  the  water  and  the  Marie- 
.\ntoinette  houses,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake,  are  not  in  sharp  focus.  This  is  clearly 
an  accident  (the  photograph  being  made  in  the 
blue  shades  of  evening  and  the  lens  probably 
opened  out  to  avoid  under-exposing)  but  this 
fuzziness,  none  the  less,  strikes  the  eye  as  being 
very  odd  and  unnatural ;  as  though  the  colors 
had  liquefied  and  run.  Fuzziness  will,  evident- 
ly, be  no  avail  in  the  forthcoming  art  color 
photography.  The  "petty  details"  are  always 
so  delightful  in  colors.  See  this  other  pic- 
ture of  a  luxuriant  flower  garden  with  its 
straight  path  of  yellow  sand  running,  at  mid- 
distance,  beneath  a  bower  of  blooming  roses, 
and  set  in  a  background  of  dark  trees  under  a 
pale  blue  sky.  Under  the  bower  a  lady  is 
gatliering  the  pink  blossoms,  the  upturned 
face  being  checkered  with  the  vari-colored  re- 
flections in  the  brilliant  sunlight.  Ui>on  the 
path  lie  a  profusion  of  rose  petals,  some  yel- 
lowed at  their  edges,  and  in  through  the  keen- 
ly delineated  mass  of  flowers  and  plant  stems 
bordering  either  side  of  (the  path  may  be 
discerned  pink  rose  petals  lying  on  the  brown 
earth.  This  exquisite  picture  nwy  be  studied 
again  and  again,  each  time  revealing  some  new 
detail  of  beauty — perhaps  a  colored  butterfly, 
perhaps  some  unsuspected  feathered  visitor. 
This  may  be  Nature  to  the  "ignorant"  but  it 
is  not  "Art"  to  the  impressionist  and  fuzzy- 
typist.  Whether  it  is  more  pleasing  than  the 
images  produced  by  pinholes,  spectacle  lenses, 
and  blurred  pictures  of  every  other  variety, 
printed  to  give  sad  and  doleful  "impressions," 


characteristic  of  the  prevailing  fad,  no  ex- 
tremist is  qualified  to  reply,  but  an  intelligent 
and  discerning  public  possessed  of  good  vision 
and  a  healthy  appreciation  of  Nature's  beau- 
ties may  be  safely  reckoned  to  decide  between 
nonsense  and  commonsense  in  art — faddists 
alone  croaking  at  God's  Creation. 

Charles  R.  King. 


Local  Work  During  Development. — It 
does  not  require  constant  holding  up  to  the 
light  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  action ;  it  is 
none  the  better  for  "tentative"  treatment,  add- 
ing the  alkali  gradually,  a  little  at  a  time; 
it  is  none  the  better,  if  over-exposed,  for 
bromide  being  added  to  the  developer.  Given 
the  right  developer  at  the  right  temperature, 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  put  the  plate,  correctly 
or  incorrectly  exposed,  in  it,  gently  to  rock 
the  dish,  and  at  the  end  of  the  proper  time  to 
take  the  plate  out  and  fix  it.  "Reducing 
photography  to  a  base  mechanical  level"  I 
hear  some  critic  say  again.  Not  at  all.  We 
do  not  introduce  the  personal  factor  when 
we  try  and  modify  the  plate  during  develop- 
ment, because  we  have  seen  that  we  cannot 
bring  about  anything  that  we  cannot  effect 
better  and  more  simply  by  altering  the  time  of 
development.  Of  course,  I  am  not  referring 
to  local  work  during  development,  holding 
back  parts  of  the  picture  by  brushing  a  re- 
strainer  on  them,  warming  parts  to  make  the 
developer  more  energetic,  and  so  on^  That 
does  have  a  very  distinct  effect,  though  I 
should  hardly  think  any  pictorial  or  other 
worker  would  advocate  such  a  process.  And 
for  this  reason.  Everything  done  in  that  way 
on  the  negative  has  got  to  be  done  in  reverse; 
we  have  to  darken  a  part  to  make  it  lighter  and 
to  hold  it  back  to  make  it  darker  in  the  final 
print :  we  have  to  do  this  before  we  have  seen 
a  straight  unmodified  print  of  the  subject  to 
guide  us  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  modi- 
fication is  to  be  carried,  and  we  have  to  do  it 
in  a  weak  red  light  against  time,  for  develop- 
ment is  going  on  in  the  plate  all  the  time  we 
are  doing  our  handwork,  even  if  we  rinse 
the  plate  first.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be 
done  under  these  adverse  conditions  that  can- 
not be  done  equally  well,  and  done  under 
much  more  favorable  circumstances,  by  work 
in  daylight,  on  the  finished  negative,  and 
after  a  guide  print  has  been  made.  I  only 
point  this  out  to  avoid  misunderstanding. 
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Factorial  Development:  Tank  or  Stand 
Development. — Before  describing  my  own 
method  in  detail,  let  me  mention  two  other 
forms  of  develapment,  about  which  I  am  often 
asked.  The  Watkins  system,  or  "factorial" 
development,  is  described  in  the  Watkins 
Manual,  and  anyone  who  wishes  to  know  all 
about  it,  as  well  as  the  Watkins  exposure 
system,  should  purchase  that  admirable  shill- 
ing book  and  read  it  carefully.  I  have  noth- 
ing to  say  against  Mr.  Watkins's  method ;  it 
answers  admirably  with  correctly  exposed 
plates,  and  those  who  use  his  exposure  meter 
are  not  likely  to  have  any  others  on  which  to 
try  it.  I  do  not  deal  with  it  here,  because  I 
am  describing  my  own  method  of  work.  The 
other  method  is  what  is  called  "stand"  or 
"tank"  development.  In  this  the  plates  are 
placed  vertically,  generally  in  a  grooved 
trough,  and  immersed  in  very  weak  developer, 
possibly  for  some  hours,  being  left  quite  with- 
out attention.  If  the  time  they  are  left  is  pre- 
determined, and  after  the  lapse  of  it  they  are 
taken  out  and  fixed,  there  is  nothing  except 
the  dilution  and  the  vertical  position  which 
distinguishes  it  from  my  own  method.  If  the 
photographer  judges  whether  development  is 
complete  by  looking  at  the  negative,  then  it  is 
only  the  ordinary  development  slowed  down. 
I  have  tried  it  with  most  of  the  formulae  given 
for  the  purpose,  and  while  the  results  have  not 
been  complete  failures,  they  have  in  no  sense 
been  as  good  as  those  on  comparative  plates 
developed  more  quickly  in  a  dish  in  the  usual 
way.  The  long  continued  action  of  a  very 
dilute  developer  has  a  distinct  tendency  to  fog 
the  plates — a  fact  that  is  recognized  by  those 
who  put  forward  this  method,  as  developers 
for  stand  development  are  always  either  com- 
paratively feeble  agents,  such  as  glycin,  or  else 
have  bromide  added  to  them  to  counteract  this 
tendency.  Personally,  therefore,  I  do  not 
recommend  stand  development  in  the  sense  of 
slow  development,  but  if  any  reader  finds  it 
suit  his  purpose,  I  do  not  know  enough  against 
it  to  lead  me  to  attempt  to  dissuade  him  from 
using  it. 


Mixing  up  the  Developer. — One  of  the 
questions  I  am  asked  most  frequently  by 
photographer    is    "what    developer     do     you 


recommend."  Over  and  over  again  I  have 
pointed  out  that  I  do  not  recommend  one  in 
preference  to  another,  that  the  developer  given 
with  the  plates  will  produce  perfect  negatives 
on  those  plates  if  it  is  properly  used,  and  that 
the  fundamental  idea  underlying  the  question* 
is  a  mistaken  one.  If  only  the  exposure  has 
been  correct,  almost  any  developer  will  make  a 
good  negative  of  it;  certainly  any  developer 
that  is  put  forward  by  the  maker  of  the  plate 
will  do  so.  When  I  have  pointed  this  out  in 
reply,  the  inquirer  has  thought  to  corner  me 
by  saying,  "Well,  if  you  do  not  actually 
recommend  a  developer,  what  developer  do 
you  yourself  use  when  you  have  to  develop 
plates  you  value  and  wish  to  make  the  best 
of?"  The  reply  must  be  equally  disappoint- 
ing, for  it  is  to  the  effect  that  I  am  not  at  all 
particular.  Pyro  I  have  used  a  great  deal, 
partly  from  old  established  custom,  for  I  was 
a  constant  user  of  "Beach's  devekjper"  in  the 
heyday  of  its  popularity,  and  what  proportion 
of  my  readers,  I  wonder,  have  so  much  as 
heard  of  its  name.  Beach's  developer  was 
pyro-potash,  but  pyro-soda  is  what  I  use  now, 
when  I  use  pyro  at  all.  Pyrocatechin  gives 
negatives  in  every  way  equal  to  those  obtained 
with  pyro-soda,  and  behaves  in  much  the  same 
way;  I  frequently  use  it,  and  like  it  in  pref- 
erence to  pyro-soda,  because  it  does  not  stain 
the  fingers,  even  when  there  is  a  very  big 
batch  of  negatives  to  be  dealt  with.  No  de  * 
veloper,  properly  made  up,  stains  the  film  »  f 
the  negative,  but  some  have  a  great  tendency 
to  stain  the  nails  and  fingers  of  the  photog- 
rapher. Rodinal  is  another  favorite  with  me. 
because  it  does  not  stain,  and  is  always  ready 
for  instant  use;  atxi  hydrokinone,  which  is 
supposed  to  give  exceptionally  hard  negatives, 
is  a  much  maligned  substance.  I  recently  de- 
veloped a  number  of  plates  with  amidol,  which 
I  used  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was 
the  only  developer  I  had  by  me  and  the  shops 
were  shut.  Metol  and  metol-hydrokinone  are 
used  successfully  by  plenty  of  workers,  and 
but  for  my  susceptibility  to  metol  poisoning, 
I  should  be  equaWy  willing  to  use  them  on 
plates  that  I  valued.  Amongst  these,  I  am 
■bound  to  say  that  I  have  no  favorite  developer. 
For  purely  economical  reasons  I  think  pyro- 
soda  is,  perhaps,  the  best,  but  its  advantage  is 
not  very  great. — Photography. 
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NOT   IN  THE   TRUST. 

We  sell  CAMERAS  of  every  description 

Seneca,  Korona,  and  any  Camera  made  by  the  Trust  can 

be  purchased  at  a  discount. 

SALE  AGENTS  lor  ARTUIA.  CTKO.  AlOO,  and  SELTONA 

PAPEIS. 
New  York  Camera  Exchange,  114  PqUoii  Street. 

Write  /or  Catalogut. 

CARBON  PRINTER  WANTED  —  Must 
know  double  transfer.  Send  specimens,  which 
will  be  returned.  Address,  F.  Gutekunst, 
712  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— 5x7  ''Graphic"  enlarging  and 
reducing  camera,  new  Aug.  i  last.  Listed  at 
$28.00.  Will  take  $15.00.  E.  S.  Blakely, 
86>^  Union  St.,  Lynn,  Massi 

This  Coupon 
IS  WORTH  NINE  DOLLARS 

To  any  photographer  or  photo  supply 

dealer  if  properly  used.       Cut  it 

out  and  send  with  2c.  stamp 

for  reply,   and   we   will 

tell  you  how  to  use  it. 

St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photographer 
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911  North  Sixth  St. 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


HAVE  YOUR  LOCAL  VIEWS  MADE  INTO 

POSTCAR.DS 

AND  SOUVENIR  ALBUMS 
FINEST  AMERICAN  MADE 

The  Albertype  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COMPLETE  PHOTOGRAPH  GALLERY 
to  lease  in  new  building  just  finished  No.  17 
West  42nd  Street.  Steam  heat;  elevator  ser- 
vice ;  skylight  has  been  built ;  dark  room  pro- 
vided and  gallery  is  complete.  Apply,  Walthr 
J.  Salomon,  No.  17  West  42nd  Street,  telephone 
47  Bryant,  or  Renting  Agent  on  premises. 

STEREOSCOPE  Negative  and  glass  stereos 
bought  by  A.  Fuhrmann,  Berlin,  W.  Passage, 
Germany.     Fabrik  v.  Kaiser- Panorama,  etc. 

CASH  PAID  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS— 
We  will  publish  a  list  of  over  2,000  photographs 
for  which  we  will  pay  cash.  See  camera  page 
in  The  Illustrated  Review.  Sample  copy  ten 
cents.  Three  months  time  subscriptions  fifty 
cents.  The  Illustrated  Revikw,  Schiller 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 

FOR  SALE— Well  established  studio  in  Al- 
liance, O.,  doing  a  good  business-increasing 
trade,  equipped  to  16x20  with  best  instruments 
money  can  buy.  Recent  death  of  proprietor 
reason  for  selling. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Nesbitt.  Alliance,  O. 
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will  be  ONE  DOLLAR  AND  FIFTY  CENTS  a  year.  Single  copies  Fifteen  Cents 
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NOT  AT  YOUF^ 
EXPENSE. 

When  you  purchase  a  roll  of  East- 
man N.  C.  Film  you  get  a  perfect 
product,  made  in  the  finest  and  most 
complete  film  factory  in  the  world, 
under  the  supervision  of  chemists  who 
have  made  film  making  a  life  study. 

We  experiment  it  is  true  in  trying 
to  still  further  enhance  the  quality — 
but  we  do  not  experiment  at  your 
expense. 

We  do  not  make  up  a  lot  of  experi- 
mental film  and  sell  it  to  you  to  try 
for  us.  If  after  countless  tests  have 
demonstrated  that  this  experimental 
film  possesses  advantageous  features, 
over  our  regular  output,  then — and 
then  only,  do  we  incorporate  its 
special  features  in  the  film  we  sell  to 
you. 

We  are  never  satisfied  with  present 
conditions,  we  must  keep  always  in 
advance,  that  is  what  has  made  our 
reputation,  and  that  alone  will  sustain 
it. 

**Just  as  good"  will  not  do  for  us, 
will  not  do  for  you.  Eastman  N.  C. 
is  best  because  the  experimental  work 
is  behind  it,  not  ahead  of  it 


SIMPLE  ENLARGING. 

Wish  you  could  make  Bromide 
Enlargements  ? 

That's  an  easy  one,  as  the  making 
of  either  Bromide  or  Velox  enlarge- 
ments now  a  days  is  a  simple  and  very 
inexpensive  proposition.  Not  so  very 
long  ago  though,  a  heavy  and  cum- 
bersome apparatus  was  deemed  necess- 
ary, with  expensive  condensers  and 
other  things. 

You  can  make  the  finest  sort  of 
enlargements  with  any  of  the  Folding 
Kodaks,  all  this  we  will  tell  you  about 
in  our  booklet  "Bromide  Enlarging 
With  a  Kodak",  which  k  yours  for 
the  asking  either  at  your  dealers  or 
by  mail  from  us. 


There  is  even  a  simpler  method  than 
this,  and  that  is  by  using  the  Brownie 
Enlarging  Camera.  When  you  learn 
how  small  the  price  is  you  will  be  apt 
to  say — *•  Can't  be  any  good  for  so 
little  money '  * ,  yet  a  whole  lot  of  these 
same  Brownie  Enlarging  Cameras  are 
being  used  by  professional  photo 
finishers  with  most  satisfactory  results 
to  themselves  and  their  customers. 

The  Brownie  Enlarging  Cameras 
are  so  simple  that  you  would  find  it 
difficult  to  make  a  mistake,  barring  an 
error  in  exposure,  which  part  of  the 
process  is  soon  learned. 

The  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera  is 
simply  a  light  tight  cone,  made  col- 
lapsible for  convenience  in  storing, 
with  a  paper  holder  fitted  to  the  large 
end,  and  a  negative  holder  fitted  to 
the  small  end.  Fitting  on  the  inside 
when  assembled  is  a  lens  board,  placed 
at  just  the  right  distance  to  always 
insure  sharp  focus.     (See  Fig.  i.) 


When  ready  for  use  the  camera  b 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2, 


Fig.  a. 

which  also  shows  the  negative  holder 
being  placed  in  position. 

As  the  camera  is  always  in  focus,  no 
focusing  is  necessary,  and  to  make  an 
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enlargement,  the  small  negative  is 
placed  in  the  negative  holder,  and  the 
camera  is  then  taken  into  the  dark 
room  and  the  sheet  of  bromide  paper 
is  placed  in  the  paper  holder,  as  s^own 
in  Figure  3. 


Fig.  3. 

When  Velox  instead  of  Bromide  is 
used,  no  dark  room  is  necessary,  and 
the  entire  operation  may  be  performed 
in  ordinary  light  The  exposure  is 
made  by  standing  the  camera  on  end 
out  of  doors  so  that  the  negative  may 
receive  the  full  light  from  the  sky. 
The  exposure  of  course  varies  some- 
what according  to  the  density  of  the 
negative  and  light  conditions.  But  a 
few  trial  exposures,  with  small  strips 
of  the  paper  soon  enables  one  to 
determine  the  correct  exposure. 

When  not  in  use  the  whole  outfit 
folds  up  into  a  package  less  than  two 
inches  m  thickness  and  may  be  stored 
away  anywhere. 

THE  PRICE. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


2  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera, 
for  5  x  7  enlargements  from 
2X  X  zlK  negatives,  ... 

3  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera, 
for  6>4  X  8^4  enlargements  from 
3J^  X  4J^  neratives,  - 

4  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera, 
for  8  X  10  enlargements  from 
4x5  negatives  (will  also  take 
3X  X  5>i  negatives), 


I2.00 


3.00 


4.00 


AUTOMATIC. 

I  lave  you  ever  watched  a  piece  of 
automatic  machinery  in  operation? 
Say  one  of  those  machines  that  takes 


in  a  steel  or  brass  rod  at  one  end  and 
turns  out  finished  screws  at  the  other — 
all  exacdy  alike  and  all  perfect — better 
screws  than  the  most  expert  workman 
could  produce  by  hand.  Yet  it  is 
only  a  machine — but  it  was  made  for 
a  purpose — to  make  good  screws,  per- 
fect screws — ^and  designed  and  con- 
structed by  men  who  knew  what  per- 
fect screws  were. 

It  is  fair  to  compare  this  wonderful 
machine  with  the  Kodak  Film  Tank, 
the  Eastman  Plate  Tank  and  the 
Premo  Film  Pack  Tank.  All  were 
built  for  a  purpose — that  of  automatic- 
ally producing  perfect  results.  The 
designers  in  each  instance  knew  the 
fallibilities  of  the  human — ^just  where 
he  was  likely  to  commit  an  error  and 
spoil  the  result — they  also  knew  just 
what  a  perfect  result  should  be  and 
they  built  their  machines  to  auto- 
matically do  the  right  thing — and  just 
as  automatically  to  avoid  doing  any 
of  the  things  that  would  detract  from 
the  perfect  result. 

You  may  safely  trust  your  films  and 
plates  to  the  tank  for  development — 
It  will  produce  the  best  results  the 
exposure  is  capable  of — if  you  but  fol- 
low the  simple  instructions  for  its 
proper  operation.  If  you  put  a 
defective  brass  rod  in  the  screw 
machine  it  won't  give  you  good  screws 
— neither  could  you  make  good  screws 
from  it  by  hand.  It's  the  same  with 
the  tank  the  better  material  you  put 
into  it  the  better  the  results  but  even 
with  poor  material  it  will  give  better 
results  than  you  can  get  from  the 
same  exposures  by  the  old  dark-room 
method. 

The  tanks  afford  you  just  what  you 
want  most — good  results — and  further 
they  absolve  you  from  any  of  the  little 
discomforts  and  inconveniences  of  the 
old  dark  room  methods. 

Our  new  booklet  "Tank  Develop- 
ment, The  Final  Convenience**,  at 
your  dealers  or  by  mail  on  request 
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Erastman    Kodak    Company 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  Th9  Kodak  dtp. 


THAT  VACATION 
ALBUM. 

If  you  have  a  series  of  pictures  it  is 
pretty  difficult  to  keep  them  in 
sequence  when  unmounted  or  mount- 
ed on  the  ordinary  card.  The  most 
satisfactory  way  is  to  mount  them  in 
one  of  the  many  inexpensive  and 
attractive  albums  now  on  the  market 

As  most  of  the  albums  are  of  the 
flexible,  thin  leaf  variety,  the  proper 
mounting  of  your  prints  is  a  problem. 
If  you  use  an  album  of  the  "  slip  in  ** 
style,  soon  one  or  more  prints  are 
missing.  If  you  paste  the  prints 
down  solid  on  the  thin  leaves,  your 
album  soon  has  the  appearance  of  a 
Geological  Survey  relief  map,  with  all 
the  bumps  and  hollows  faithfully  rep- 
resented. If  you  just  tip  them  in  by 
the  top  end  or  by  the  corners,  they 
either  work  loose  and  are  lost,  or  curl 
up  distressingly.  But  you  can  mount 
them  in  solid  so  they  will  lie  flat  and 
remain  so  without  any  cockle  or  bend. 
Kodak  Dry  Mounting  Tissue  and  a 
hot  iron  does  it. 

More  work  than  pasting  them  in? 
Certainly,  a  bit  more,  but  isn't  it 
worth  it  ? 

When  your  prints  are  mounted  with 
the  tissue  they  are  mounted  to  §tay. 
and  in  a  neat  and  truly  professional 
manner,  and  you  have  an  album  to  be 
proud  of — not  to  apologize  for.  Just 
the  tissue  and  a  hot  flatiron — ^Your 
dealer  has  the  tissue. 


people  we  spent  our  vacation  with — 
and — when  you  count  them  all  up 
your  digits  have  been  used  several 
times. 

Must  be  something  neat  and  in  good 
taste,  and  not  too  expensive — the  holi- 
day fund  has  a  bewildering  habit  of 
evaporating. 

Here's  a  suggestion  and  a  good 
one — send  them  a  print  from  one  of 
your  favorite  negatives  mounted  on 
one  of  the  new  Artbts'  Calendars  the 
Kodak  dealers  are  showing. 

The  Artists*  Calendars  are  made  for 
all  sizes  of  Kodak  negatives,  for  both 
horizontal  and  verti<^  pictures,  and 
cost  but  a  trifle. 

And  they  are  different  from  th« 
ordinary  calendar  mounts — just  as 
neat  and  dainty  as  can  be,  a  very 
heavy,  beveled  edge  card,  with  a 
white  margin,  plate  sunk  to  receive 
the  print.  The  card  b  embossed  in  a 
most  attractive  ribbed  design,  and  the 
color  is  soft  neutral  gray — ^just  right 
to  bring  out  all  the  sparkle  in  the  high 
lights  of  your  print,  and  suitable  for 
either  black  and  white  or  sepia  prints. 
The  calendar  pad  is  just  as  dainty  as 
the  mount,  with  the  year  1909  em- 
bossed and  surrounded  by  a  sprig  of 
holly  tied  with  ribbon,  lithographed 
in  colors. 

Better  inquire  about  these  quickly 
at  the  dealers  as  the  supply  is  limited 
— you'll  be  sorry  if  he  tells  you,  **A11 
sold  out." 


AN  ADVANCE,   SUG- 
GESTION. 

October,  November,  December — 
It  will  be  Christmas  before  we  know 
it,  so  it  isn'  t  a  bit  too  early  to  begin 
planning  holiday  remembrances. 

Such  a  lot  of  people  to  remember 
with  some  token  of  good  will.  Besides 
Father,  Mother,  and  the  rest  of  the 
immediate  family  there  are  those  jolly 


"Amateur  Portraiture  by 
Flashlight'';    sixteen 
pages  of  up-to-date  infor- 
mation by  an  expert, — 
yours  for  the    asking,  at 
the  dealers  or  by  mail. 
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Print  those  vacation 
negatives  on 

VELOX 


For  every  summer  subject 

there's  a  Velox  that's 

just  right. 


NEPERA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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r 


The  plate  that  adds 
the  touch  of  quality 
to    skillful    lighting 


8T,  LOUIS,  MO 


M,  A*  SEED   DRY  PLATE  CO, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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ymamhuter' 


m^ 


I  COUINEAR,  f5.6        f6.8  \ 

HIGH-CLASS  «^"A«-   •  ■  "5  LEN8[8 

\DYNAR,        -      -       16    ) 

ASSURE  YOU  HIGHEST-CLASS  WORK  IN  EVERY  RESPECT 

Write    for    catalog  No.    204,    and    for  information    as  to  the  trial   conditions 

OUR    NEW    ADDRESS 


Voigtiander  %^::4±  New  York 

^The   American    Branch     of    the    Brans^vlck  Factory   (GERMANY) 


225 
Fifth  Avenue 


Change  of  Price. 

/^N  and  after  October  ist,  the  subscription  price 
^^  of  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  will  be 
One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents.  Single  copies,  Fifteen 
cents.     Foreign  subscriptions,  Two  Dollars. 

••^  Send  in  your  rene^val  at  once. 
A  SWELL  PROPOSITION  FOR  SEPIA  PRINTS. 

It  is  illustrated  on  page  30  of  our  1908  Catalogue,  and  only 
one  of  many  beautiful  styles  that  we  have  to  offer  for  any  kind 
of  tone  print  you  are  making. 

THE    PORTE 

has  a  beautiful  black  enamel  cover,  cob-webbed  pattern.  The 
insert  is  a  beautiful  shade  of  Sepia  Tone.  No  insert  except  a 
delicate  monogram  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner.  We  fur- 
nish two  different  colored  inserts  with  this  so  that  you  can 
mount  some  odd  sized  prints  and  get  some  Very  Beantifvl  ani 
Original  EHectt.  We  are  making  practically  the  same  thing  for 
black  and  white  platinums  under  the  name  of 

THE    OTTOMAN 
the  insert  being  cream  white  ripple  and  the  loose  inserts  in 
light  and  dark  gray.    These  two  styles  are  right  out  of  the 
ordinary— different— artistic.    We  will  mail  samples  of  both  on 
receipt  of  five  2  cent  stamps. 

DESIGNED  AND  MANUFACTURED  BY 

TARPELL.  LOONIS  <  COMPANY,  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

The  Leading  Card  NoTelty  Douse  ol  America. 

The  Ottoman  is  listed  on  page  10  of  our  1908  Catalogue 
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Speed,   latitude  and  color 

sensitiveness  perfectly 

harmonized  in 


Standard 
Polychrome 


A  soft  w^orking  plate, 
ideal  for  the  glow^ing 
colors  of  the  Autumn 
landscape. 


Standard  Dry  Plate  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
Jill  Dealers.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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America  Approves  the  Great  Anastigmat 

The 

ISOSTIGMfkR 

LENS 

The  Greatest  Success  in  the  History  of  Photography. 

Sales  In  Enj^land  First  Six  Months  6500 
Sales  In  America  First  Six  Montlis  3500 

Are  you  one  of  the  10,000? 

The  Isostigmar  is  intensely  rapid  :  covers  completely 
with  wonderful  depth,  sells  at  halt  the  price  of  others,  and 
fits  the  Kodaks  and  all  standard  cameras. 

LIBERAL   EXCHANGE    SYSTEM. 

Our  customers  may  change  their  old-style  Photo  Lenses  for  the  Isostigmar ;  describe  yotir 
lens  and  we  will  offer  liberal  terms  or  we  will  send  lenses  on  10  days'  trial,  or  through  yotir 
dealer. 

THE    WELLINGTON    LANTERN    SLIDE   PLATE. 

We  wish  to  introduce  the  "Wellicgton"  to  critical  Makers  ot  Lantern-Slides;  warm, 
velvety  half-tones,  brilliant  high  lights,  great  latitude  and  absolutely  the  lowest  price. 
Price  lists  free  of  Isostigmar s,  Enlarging-Outfits,  Photoscript  for  Titlmg  Negatives  and 
Wellington  Slide  Plates. 


^ 


Williams.  Brown  <  Earle,  Dept.  s.     918  Chestnut  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 


KOILOS     S  H  U  T  T  E  R   (Patented) 

All  interior  parts  are  of  hardened  steel,  precloding  any  pos- 
sibility of  wear  and  giving  onlimited  dorability 

mGN  VALUE        ABSOLUTELY  RELIABLE       LOW  COST 

Constructed  simply  and  mechanically  perfect 
Works  from  one  second  up  to  1-300  second 

Compact:  Distance  between  shutter  leaves  and 
Diaphragm  only  t/[6  in.  Permits  fitting 
lenses  of  the  highest  type. 

Three-leaf  opening,  allowing  the  greatest  possible 
illumination,  tfivintf  one-third  more  than  other  sys- 
tems.   Automatic  action  on  bulb  or  time  exposure. 
Handsomely  made  in  aluminum  case,  engraved ;  beautifully  finished  in  every  detail. 


PRICES 

Mo. 

Dim.  inehes  opening 

Price  with  bulb  releaM       No. 

Dim.  inches  opening 

Price  with  bulb  relea»e 

1 

2 

i 

912.50                      2A 
14.00                        9 

4 

1 
1-11/16 

915.00 
18.00 
22.50 

CAN  BE  SUPPLIED  BY  ALL  LENS  MANUFACTURERS  OR  DEALERS 
ALWAYS  SPECIFY  KOILOS 

Sole  North  American  Agents 

A  Jackson  Blyd.  ^  Desplaine^ 
B 


BURKE  <  JAMES, 


IS 


ggn 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Century 
Cameras 


^IThere  is 
as  much 
difference 
in  cameras 
as  there  is 
in  pictures, 

camera  that 
makes  the  best  pictures  is  the 

Century  Camera. 

^Every  part  of  every  Century 
is  so  arranged  and  constructed 
that  the  highest  possible 
results  in  photography  are 
assured. 

Century  Camerfut  i 

View  Cameraa       /  all  Century  Quality, 

Cirkut  Camtraa      \  ~ 

CalalajT  fret?  at  jntir  dealer's,  or 

Century  Camera  Division 

Eutman   Kod*k  Co-  Roc  (letter,  N,  Y. 


Tl}*. 


OLivet^ 

T^peWri-t^r 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 


ItA  Record  Ha*  Never  Been  Equalled 

CATALOGUE  FKEE 

Tlie  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

310  Broadway  -  New  York  City 


American 
Photography 

IncorporadBg 

American  Amateur  Pholoirapher.  Eetamriit4  1989. 

Camera  and  Dark  Keom,  EatakUthed  ISM. 

Photo  Beacon,  EetabUthed  1889. 


REPRESENTING   ALL    THAT    ITS    NAME 
IMPLIES. 


CLOUDS 


must  interest  you  if  you  ever  pho- 
tograph landscapes.  The  greatest 
American  authority  on  cloud  forms, 
Henry  Helm  Clayton,  Meteorologist 
of  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  tells 
all  about  clouds  in  Amerioui  PhoCo^ni^hy 
for  September  and  October. 

Every  numl>er  contains  nnmeroue  original  practical 
articles  ky  authorities. 

$1^0  m.  Year.  Three  moBttaa^  trial,  2S  ceatm. 
Sample  Copy  €MI  reqacat. 

American  Photography, 

1154  Beacon  Building,  Boston,  Rii 
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CHAS.  COOPER   &  CO. 


.  .CfTAIllJIIFI)  lOSI.. 


J94  WORTH  ST 


Manufacturing  Chemists 
and  Importers 


NEW  TOILK. 


WOILRJ  AT  NEWAILK,  NEW  JCRJCT 


CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 

Nitrate  Silver,  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold, 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystals  and  Granular.  Litmus 
Paper,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution,  Com^m^ercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acids,  Ethers,  Aqua  Am- 
monia.  Soluble   Cotton  for   Collodion  Paper 

WC  nANUFACTUILC  A   FULL   LINE    OF   CHEMICALJ*    MCDICINAL,   AND  FOR  THE  ARTi  AND 

TECHNICAL    PURPOJEJ 


DtJ  OlV/fO  O  Wr^PTXr  A  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 
-OrVVyiVlVy  KJJ\.\\J\L»L\  deodorizer.  Can  be  diluted  with 
c^a^aaa8=^=^^^^^^^^^^^^i^s^     33  parts  of  water 


nONTHLT  PRICB  LIJT  IJJUBD.  REFINERS  OF  PHOTO  5ILVER  AND  GOLD  WAiTR 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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DEPENDABLE  ALWAYS 


The  Empire  State 

It  will  meet  every  condition  which  the  photographer  encounters  in  the 
most  difficult  commercial  lines. 

It  focuses  from  both  front  and  rear.  It  accommodates  lenses  of  the  widest 
angle.  It  has  extra  long  bellows,  horizontal  and  vertical  swings,  reversible 
back,  rising  and  falling  front,  actuated  by  rack  and  pinion. 

And  it's  perfectly  simple  in  construction — no  complication  in  any  part.  It 
is  built  of  selected  kiln-dried  mahogany  with  dove-tailed  comers,  reinforced  by 
brass  angle  pieces  to  withstand  the  hardest  usage. 

It  has  stood  for  reliability  among  the  trade  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 
And  its  price  is  right. 

This  is  why  there  are  more  Empire  State  cameras  in  use  than  all  o^er 
view  cameras  combined. 

Price  includes  Camera,  Case  and  one  Double  Plate  Holder. 


Sixe 

Price 

5x7 

6^2  X    81.2 
8       X  10 
11       X  U 

821    00 

22  00 
25  00 
36  00 

Prices  for  larg 
applicat 

tr  sixes  on 
ion 

At  all  dealers',  or  write  us  for  descriptive  catalogue 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Whafs  What 


M  A  tf^lT'/t  99  a  copyrighted  trade  name  which  designates  a 
high-grade  line  of  developers  and  specialties, 
and  guarantees  their  quality.    All  careful  and  eco- 
nomical workers  should  demand  the  "  Agfa ''  brand. 

Agfa**  Metol 

one  of  the  most  popular  developers  manufactured,  and 
can  be  used  for  all  classes  of  work  on  all  kinds  of 
plates,  films  and  developing  papers. 


M 


M 


M 


M 


44 


NOTE:~We  publish  a  special  booklet  on  Metol,  which  may  be 
had  for  the  asking. 

Agfa**  Amidol 

specially  adapted  for  all  bromide  papers*  because  it 
produces  that  velvety  black  so  much  desired. 

Agfa**  Rodinal 

a  universal  developer,  particularly  recommended  for  its 
simplicity,  (always  ready  to  use),  and  can  be  success- 
fully used  on  all  plates,  films  and  developing  papers. 

Agfa**  Reducer 

something  different  from  the  ordinary  commercial  mix- 
ture, as  it  reduces  in  correct  proportions. 

Agfa**  Infensifier 

a  truly  scientific  preparation,  that  builds  up  the  nega- 
tive, without  blocking. 


Be  careful  and  ^  \  #f  f  O  " 

always  specify         XmUMCl  when  you  order. 


BERLIN    ANILINE    WORKS 

213-215  Water  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 
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THE  RENDERING  OF  COLOR  VALUES  IS  THE  BEST 
GAUGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXCELLENCE. 

Hammer  Orthochromatic  Plates 


ARE  COLOR  SENSITIVE  IN  THE  HIGHEST  POSSIBLE 
DEGREE.  GIVING  REDS.  BLUES.  YELLOWS.  AND  INTER- 
MEDIATE COLORS  IN  THEIR  PROPER  RELATIONS  TO 
BLACK  AND  WHITE. 


They  are 
Uneqnaled 


for  Field  and 
Studio  work 


HAMMBR  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

SAINT    LOUIS.    MISSOURI 


Just  see  the  Seneca  Camera 
and  you'll  know  why 

We  send  them  to  pros- 
pective customers  on 
trial.  Get  our  catalogue 
and  mail  us  your  order 
today.  Try  tne  Camera 
ten  days;  if  it  is  not 
what  you  want  or  if  you 
do  not  think  it  ofifers  the 
veiy  best  value  for  the 
money,  return  it  for 
credit.  Your  word  that 
the  instrument  is  not 
satisfactory  settles  it. 
No  catch,  no  exchanging 
Cameras — just  your 
money  back.  This  is 
the  only  way  you  can 
tell  whether  the  Camera 
you  pick  out  is  the  one 
you  really  want. 

Doesn't  that  appeal  to 
you  ? 

Sgnti  today  for  64'pa^e  illustrated  Catalogue, 

Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co. 


The  Camera  for  the  every  purpose  of  photography  —  the  Camera  City 
I'ietv  and  Studio  Out  Jit.  Desijfned  upon  original  lines,  protected  by  broad 
and  basic  patents,  made  of  the  best  materials,— an  instrument  adequate  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Studio,  the  field,  and  the  home. 


Rochester 

N.Y. 
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The  heavy  demand  and         ¥o/^«l#fc«l    1^1o4ao 
Numerous  Re-orders  for  iSOIlOIl    1  icIlCS 

exceeded  our  ability  to  promptly  fill  orders  for  this 

NEW,  FAST,  HEAVY-COATED,  COLOR-SENSITIVE  PLATE. 

The  great  latitude,  freedom  from  halation,  and  splendid  color  values  of  the 
Isonon  were  immediately  recognized  by  those  who  appreciate  higii  quality  in 

Portraiture,  Landscape,  and  Commercial  Work. 

Orders  for  Isonon  Plates  can  now  be  filled  with  our  usual  promptness. 

G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

H,     ST.  L"  UlS. NEW  YORK. CmCACO.    J 


iConvertible 


The  Perfect 
American  Lens^ 


Consider  tKe  advantage  a  Series  11  Turner- Refeh  Lens  offers 
as  comparej  witK  a  symmetrica!  anastigmat.  As  a  doublet,  the 
Tumer-Reicli  gives  absolutely  the  best  results  attained  by  any 
lens  and  it  separates  into  two  single  combinations  of  unequal 
focal  lengths,  each  a  perfect  lens  in  itself,  with  which  a  picture 
can  he  taken  in  three  proportions  from  one  viewpoint. 


A  eon  vrrtibU  on  a  stigma  t  do«*  everything  from    ^ 
widractflleto  tclrphotci  worlctiineor  bigK-ftpfiri 
in<itantan«oufi  cipo^urrii^  indaof  *  ana  out. 


Order  trctm  a  dealer 
lor  ■  la  days  trial. 


I  »  mm  m     1 


Gundlach -Manhattan 
Optical  Company, 


80  L   Clinton   Avenue.  So., 
Rq     CHESTER.  N.    Y 


IT5ALL1 
INTHE 


PICTURES  MOUNTED 

WITH 

HIGGINS' 

PHOTO 

MOUNTER 


HAVE  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.    The  best  re» 
suits  are  only  produced  bv  the  best  methods  and  means— 
the  best  resists  in  rhotofirrapn,  I'oster,  and  other  mounting 


suits  are  only 
bestresolUin  .... 

can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste— 
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HOW   PHOTOGRAPHERS   MAY   BE    HELPED   BY  THE  STUDY 

OF  PAINTINGS. 


BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 


IN  TWO  PARTS- PART  II. 


Illustrated  by  seven  subjects  reproduced  by  permission  from  the  collection  of  paintings 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


HOTOGRAPHERS  have 
too  long  compared  their 
works  with  those  of  other 
photographers  instead  of 
comparing  them  with 
more  ideal  possibilities.  Of  course  there 
are,  and  always  will  be  photographers 
who  will  derive  complete  satisfaction 
from  taking  a  group  of  friends  in  the 
back^'ard,  or  by  flashlight  huddled  into 
a  corner  of  a  room,  or  the  effects  of  a 
local  snowstorm,  or  the  next  year  en- 
larging upon  their  ambition  perpetuate 
the  oldest  house  for  miles  around.  Yet 
there  are  others — and  no  doubt  many 
of  my  readers  are  among  them — who  in 
their  choice  of  subjects  are  anxious  to 
break  away  from  the  general  conven- 
tion and  find  something  more  worthy  of 
portrayal  than  the  old  favorite — I  had 
almost  said  hackneyed  themes.  That 
would  be  wrong.  There  are  really  no 
hackneyed  themes.  It  is  the  way  a  thing 
is  done  that  counts.    The  simplest  sub- 


ject can  be  rendered  beautiful  by  some 
novel  and  individual  treatment. 

My  contention  therefore,  is  that  the 
apparent  lack  of  ideas  in  amateur  photog- 
raphy is  largely  the  inability  to  find  the 
right  way  of  expressing  what  is  vaguely 
in  one's  mind.  This  knowledge  can  not 
be  obtained  through  the  photographic 
representations  so  generally  circulated, 
but  solely  through  the  study  of  master- 
pieces of  painting.  The  list  cannot  be 
too  large,  or  the  knowledge  too  intimate. 

In  my  last  article  I  selected  figure  sub- 
jects for  the  illustration  of  my  argu- 
ments. In  this  article,  I  will  discuss  still 
lifes,  landscapes,  and  various  other  sub- 
jects. 

The  composition  of  a  still  life  as  far 
as  material  is  concerned,  should  offer  no 
difficulty.  There  is  something  of  interest 
which  would  lend  itself  to  one  arrange- 
ment or.  other  in  every  house,  but  a 
good  still  life  is  just  as  scarce  as  a 
good   example    of    any    other    class  of 
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picture^.  I'or  some  amateurs  the  sub- 
ject <lo<-s  nrjt  seem  to  be  sufficient- 
ly ambitirnis.  This  is  an  error.  A 
still  life  com!)ine.s  all  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  comjjrj^ition,  and  lends  it- 
self better  to  arrangement  and  re-ar- 
ran^cment  than  any  other  subject.  Every 
home  contains  a  table  and  tablecloth,  and 
fruit  c;in  be  brought  in  from  the  garden 
or  be  |)urchased  aroimd  the  corner,  and 
that  \>  all  the  material  necessary  for  the 
making  of  a  gocxl  picture,  as  we  can 
see  in  ICmilie  Preyer's  print.  Nothing 
sim|)ler  could  be  imagined,  and  yet  every 
detail  to  the  dew  drops  on  the  grapes 
shows  infinite  care.  Kvery  photograph- 
er should  be  able  to  make  an  equally 
satisfactory  composition.  As  soon  as 
you  are  sure  of  your  methods  of  delivery, 


you  \\nll  find  that  there  is  no  better  x- 
ject  lesson  than  the  occasional  arrange- 
ment of  a  still  life. 

The  Preyer  picture  is  a  gem  of  min.2- 
ture  painting.  It  shows  every  detail  :r 
the  ordinary  clear  realistic  manner  \vhi:h 
the  painters  term  "photographic."  The 
Chase  "Still  Life"  is  a  bolder  experimer.: 
It  has  more  breadth  of  treatment,  an: 
a  finer  feeling  for  line,  but  the  principal 
difference  is  in  the  arrangement  of  ligh: 
and  shade.  The  Preyer  still  life  gives 
us  an  exact  representation  as  the  object 
may  look  in  any  room  under  ordinan 
light  conditions,  while  the  Chase  still  life 
conveys  a  momentary  impression,  ju^: 
a  gleam  of  semi-darkness,  accentuating 
the  important  point  of  the  picture. 

In   landscape   photography,   a    greater 
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variety  of  subject  is  noticeable.  Nature, 
wherever  one  goes,  offers  such  an  abund- 
ance of  aspects  that  a  variety  of  themes 
ought  to  be  the  logical  conveyance.  If 
this  is  not  the  case  at  times,  it  is  solely 
due  to  tradition.  Timid  people  prefer 
subjects  that  have  been  taken  before. 
They  do  not  dare  to  strike  out  for  them- 
selves. A  study  of  the  landscapes  of 
Claude  Lorraine,  Ruysdael,  Constable, 
Corot,  etc.,  would  give  them  the  neces- 
sary confidence.  It  will  make  them 
familiar  with  the  shapes  and  relative 
positions  of  tree  tops,  clusters  of  foli- 
age, rocks,  etc.  But  the  principal  thing 
in  a  landscape  is  after  all  the  character 
and  mood  it  conveys.  If  the  critic  can 
not  find  any  such  character  in  a  scene 
it  is  a  failure  The  peace  of  evening,  the 
silence  of  the  forest,  the  fresh  brightness 
of    spring,    the    grandeur    of    mountain 


scenery,  the  sturdy  vigor  of  an  old  oak, 
the  mysterious  light  of  early  dawn,  and 
the  vastness  and  everlasting  motion  of 
the  sea — these  are  the  things  the  pic- 
ture maker  ought  to  show  in  endless 
varieties. 

The  "Landscape"  of  Ruysdael  shows  a 
trifle  too  much.  It  is  panoramic  as  most 
of  the  older  landscapes  were,  but  it  is 
a  splendid  composition.  Study  the  posi- 
tion the  principal  masses  hold  within  the 
frame.  Then  look  at  the  relation  of 
the  principal  lines  and  masses  as  regards 
size,  position,  and  direction,  mutual  sup- 
port, and  opposition.  The  "Edge  of  the 
Woods,"  by  Rousseau  appeals  more  to 
our  modern  mind.  Sorry  to  say  the  pro- 
fusion of  detail  is  lost  in  the  reproduc- 
tion. It  is  as  you  will  notice  a  similar 
theme  as  the  Ruysdael  picture,  but  how 
much  simpler  in  treatment.     It  has  been 
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THE  EDGE  OF  THE  WOODS, 


RousseaH. 


Property  of  The  Metropolitan  Muieuni  of  Art. 


reduced  to  two  large  masses,  a  dark  and 
a  light  one,  divided  simply  by  the  line  of 
an  interesting  silhouette. 

Both  pictures  suggest  a  distinct  at- 
mosphere, and  this  is  more  important 
than  all  the  items  of  technique  upon 
which  most  photographers  bestow  their 
first  and  principal  consideration.  As  Mr. 
Herzog  claims  the  subject  of  a  picture 
should  be  so  interesting  that  the  poorest 
print  would  convey  its  inner  and  deeper 
meaning,  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  photographer  can  be 
shown  to  the  best  advantage:  the  de- 
velopment, printing,  and  mounting,  im- 
portant as  they  are,  are,  after  all,  minor 
considerations,  at  least  to  the  general 
public,  and  I  am  sure  as  Mr.  Snowden 
Ward  has  said,  that  the  poorest  tech- 
nician will  find  some  way  to  express  his 
thought  when  he  has  any  clear  thought 
to  express. 

Street  scenes,  in  my  opinion,  are  al- 
ways a  pleasant  task.     But  one  would 


have  to  get  away  from  the  bald  represen- 
tation of  facts,  as  RaflFaelli  has  done. 
One  must  be  inspired  by  the  vivacity  of 
(the  scene,  the  picturesque  nx)tion  of 
vehicles,  and  pedestrians,  the  particular 
character  of  the  place  and  architecture  of 
the  buildings.  RaflFaelli  has  a  clear  con- 
ception of  every  scene  he  paints.  He  tries 
to  imbue  each  one  with  a  certain  emo- 
tion, of  gaiety,  of  mystery,  or  vague 
melancholy  sadness.  Only  then  a  street 
scene  will  gain  in  pictorial  significance. 
An  ordinary  beautiful  sight  hardly  ever 
makes  a  good  picture,  as  most  photog- 
raphers who  have  attempted  to  depict 
Niagara   Falls  have  realized. 

The  "Coast  Scene,"  by  Courbet,  is  the 
only  marine  subject  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  which  was  available  for  repro- 
duction. It  is  an  excellent  painting-,  but 
I  think  one  could  easily  improve  upon 
the  composition.  The  merit  of  the  paint- 
ing lies  largely  in  its  textural  treatment. 
The  placing  of  the  boat  is  rather  awk- 
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ward,  it  is  too  large  for  the  rest  of  the 
space,  and  the  composition  no  doubt 
would  be  improved  if  the  shape  of  the 
canvas  were  more  oblong. 

An  excellent  composition  is  the 
"Spring,"  by  Mauve  (see  cover),  repre- 
senting a  sheep  pasture.  One  fully  real- 
izes its  beauty  only  when  one  recalls  the 
average  cattle  picture,  the  traditional 
group  of  ccws  under  a  tree  near  a  fence 
which  has  been  painted  for  more  than  a 
century.  Mauve  found  something  to  ^ay 
and  said  it  simply.  That  is  his  merit. 
Nothing  simpler  and  more  effective 
could  be  imagined  than  the  simple  line 
of  the  horizon,  the  elliptical  arrange- 
ment of  the  sheep  broken  by  the  dark 
figure  of  the  shepherd.  The  monotony 
of  the  sky  and  field,  two  large  planes 
(that  would  cause  trouble  in  most  com- 


positions) is  overcome  by  the  vertical 
repetition  of  tree  tops  on  the  right 
side. 

I  can  only  say  to  every  aspiring  ama- 
teur, look  out  for  that  kind  of  picture. 
No  matter  how  poor  the  reproduction 
may  be,  cut  it  out  from  a  magazine  or 
even  from  a  newspaper,  hang  it  up  in 
your  workroom,  get  thoroughly  familiar 
with  it.  It  will  pay  you  for  your  trou- 
ble. It  is  no  waste  of  time.  It  will  con- 
tribute directly  to  your  store  of  know- 
ledge. It  will  sharpen  your  judgment, 
your  sense  of  discrimination ;  you  will 
learn  to  know  unconsciously  what  to 
select  and  what  to  leave  out. 

A  photographer  has  to  rely  on  his 
powers  of  intuition  even  more  than  the 
painter.  The  painter  has  ample  time  to 
improve    upon    his    original    conception. 


LANDSCAPE. 
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Property  of  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


He  can  weigh  and  turn  over  in  his 
mind  every  detail  of  his  composition, 
and  gradually  build  up  a  harmonious 
whole.  The  photographer  has  but  little 
time  for  construction.  He  has  to  rely 
on  what  he  knows  when  he  takes  a 
picture.  Of  course  he  has  the  same  op- 
portunity to  get  acquainted  with  his  sub- 
ject as  the  painter  has,  but  while  he  is 
actually  at  work,  his  judgment  has  to  be 
of  almost  instantaneous  precision,  and 
for  that  reason,  he  ought  to  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  art  work,  so  that 
he  can  draw  upon  it  whenever  he  is  in 
need  of  advice.  It  alone  can  render  his 
expression    mere    facile.     It     will     par- 


ticularly prove  helpful  in  taking  a  scene 
in  motion  and  in  posing  or  draping  a 
figure.  You  should  always  know  what 
you  are*  doing  by  intuition,  unconsciou.*- 
ly,  as  it  were. 

But  do  not  let  the  study  of  paintinc:^ 
induce  you  to  become  mere  copyistv 
Imitation  will  never  develop  a  man's  in- 
dividuality. Utilize  whatever  you  fir- 
profitable,  but  make  it  your  own.  W  :t - 
out  individual  observation,  your  work 
will  lack  all  superior  charm  and  never 
gain  recognition.  A  gocxi  photograpl. 
may  be  occasionally  produced  by  ac- 
cident, but  a  series  of  successes  is  neve: 
made  bv  chance. 
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LVLNING  AMUSLMLNT5  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 
Making  Lantern  Slides. 

BY   W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS. 


>S  the  autumn  days  grow 
shorter  and  the  evenings 
correspondingly  lengthen, 
the  amateur  photographer 
may  find  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure  in  looking  over  the  collection  of 
negatives,  on  film  or  glass,  which  he 
garnered  on  many  happy  days  spent 
afield  during  the  past  summer. 

He  has  probably  made  more  or  less 
hasty  prints  or  proofs  from  most  of  them, 
as  they  were  developed  (usually  by  the 
local  professional)  and  these  have  been 
given,  or  sent  away,  to  friends,  as  souve- 
nirs of  pleasant  occasions  enjoyed  to- 
gether. Possibly  a  practically  complete 
set  of  the  prints  has  been  preserved  for 
the  photographer's  own  album;  but,  be- 
yond this,  the  negatives  of  the  average 
amateur  are  not  used  and  soon  become 
things  of  the  past  and  are  lost  or  for- 
gotten. 

Xow  this  seems  a  pity,  when  so  much 
real  pleasure,  and  often  valuable  instruc- 
tion as  well,  may  be  had  by  preserving 
a  permanent  record  from  even  the  casual 
snapshots  of  an  amateur's  camera.  And 
the  most  satisfactory  way  of  preserv- 
ing and  exhibiting  the  work  of  one's 
camera  is  by  means  of  the  lantern  slide. 

There  are  various  methods  of  mak'ng 
lantern  slides,  and,  of  course,  the  pro- 
fessional is  ever  ready,  (for  a  considera- 
tion), to  make  them  for  you,  as  he  prob- 
ably developes  most  of  your  negatives 
and  makes  your  prints,  though  by  so 
doing  he  robs  you  of  most  of  the  pleasure 
in  photography.  But  don't  let  him  make 
your  lantern  slides,  for  it  is  fascinating 
work,  which  any  amateur,  with  very  lit- 


tle or  no  apparatus,  can  readily  do,  and 
it  is,  moreover,  just  the  kind  of  work 
for  the  long  evenings  of  autumn  and 
winter. 

First  let  me  describe  the  simplest 
method  of  making  direct  lantern  slides 
from  your  negatives,  "by  contact,"  as 
they  say,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
apparatus,  except  a  deep  printing  frame, 
or  even  a  copying  lens.  In  fact,  you 
may  even  dispense  with  the  printing 
frame,  if  you  wish,  fastening  your 
lantern  plate  to  the  negative  by  means 
of  cleats,  purchased  or  improvised.  The 
lantern  plates  may  be  purchased  from 
the  dealer  who  supplies  you  with  your 
regular  plates  or  films,  and  there  are 
several   good   brands  on   the   market. 

The  "exposure"  may  be  made  in  front 
of  an  ordinary  evening  lamp,  gas,  or 
electric  light;  but  a  petroleum  oil  light 
is  preferable,  as  it  is  slower  in  operation, 
and  thus  less  likely  to  make  over-expos- 
ures. The  beginner  is  quite  likely  to 
make  some  mistakes  at  first,  but  he  will 
learn  by  experience  in  this  work  as 
in  others,  and  he  will  soon  be  able  to 
judge  the  proper  time  of  exposure,  by 
noticing  the  density  of  his  negative,  the 
strength  of  his  radiant,  and  the  distance 
from  it  of  his  frame.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  intensity  of  light  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  radiant  to  recipient.  Thus  if  the 
proper  exposure  be  ten  seconds,  when 
the  slide  plate  is  held  twelve  inches  from 
light,  the  corresponding  exposure  at 
eighteen  inches  will  be:  12^:  i8»  ::  10:  23 
seconds.  Exposures  will  vary  from  a 
few  seconds  to  two  or  three  minutes. 
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The  development  of  a  lantern  slide 
does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  a 
glass  negative,  except  that  a  developer, 
different  from  the  usual  one  will  be 
found  to  give  the  best  results.  I  prefer 
the  old  ferrous-oxalate  developer  for 
lantern  slides,  myself,  because  it  gives 
clear  whites  and  opaque  blacks  which  are 
very  desirable  in  lantern  slides.  The 
formula  for  preparing  this  developer  is 
as   follows: 

A. — Iron  prctosulphate,  i  part,  by 
weight;  water,  4  parts;  sulphuric  acid, 
I  dram  to  each  pint  of  the  above. 

B. — Potassium  oxalate,  i  part;  water, 
3  parts. 

C. — Potassium  bromide,  yi  ounce; 
water,  to  make  10  fluid  ounces. 

The  developer  is  composed  by  pour- 
ing one  part  of  "A*'  into  five  parts  of 
"B,"  and  to  each  ounce  of  this  mixture 
add  ten  miniums  of  "C."  This  develop- 
er will  be  put  up  for  you  by  the  local 
chemist  in  case  you  do  not  care  to 
bother  with  so  many  dhemicals,  or  its 
equivalent  can  usually  be  purchased 
ready  prepared  of  the  dealer. 

"Fixing"  is  accomplished  in  the  usual 
manner ;  but  the  fixing  bath  must  not  be 
acid  and  should  be  kept  very  clean  and 
clear.  Let  the  slide  remain  in  it  for  ten 
minutes.  The  fixing  bath  is  composed 
of:  Sodium  hyiXDsulphite,  i  part;  water, 
6   parts. 

Then,  after  a  very  thorough  washing 
of  the  slide,  put  it  in  a  clearing  bath 
made  up  as  follows: 

In  a  large  bottle  of  water  mix  some 
alum  and  citric  acid;  take  four  ounces 
of  this  solution,  without  stirring,  and  add 
to  it  one  dram  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Pour 
this  solution  on  and  off  the  slide  many 
times,  and  it  will  remove  any  scum  or 
discoloration. 

The  slide  is  now  rinsed  off  and  set  up 
in  a  rack  to  dry,  when  it  is  ready  to  be 


mounted.  To  accomplish  this  a  cutout 
or  "mask"  of  black  needle  paper,  which 
can  easily  be  made  the  size  and  shape  of 
opening  desired,  is  used  in  connection 
with  a  plain  and  thin  ''cover"  glass,  and 
the  two  plates  are  bound  together  by 
narrow  strips  of  gummed  paper,  much 
as  passe-partouts  are  bound.  The  finish- 
ed slide  is  now  ready  for  projection  on 
the  screen  by  means  of  a  "magic  lan- 
tern," so-called,  or  a  stereopticon. 

By  contact,  lantern  slides  can  only  be 
made,  of  course,  from  negatives  at  lea>t 
as  large  as  the  lantern  plate  (3^4  x^ 
inches  in  dimensions).  If  the  negative 
be  larger  than  that  the  lantern  plate  nm 
be  placed  over  the  center  of  the  negative, 
or  over  some  other  part  of  it  which  seems 
most  interesting  and  picturesque,  ami 
the  positive  copy  thus  be  made,  by  con- 
tact the  same  as  before  described. 

If  your  negative  is  larger,  or  the 
part  of  it  which  you  wish  to  reproduce 
in  your  lantern  slide  is  larger  than  the 
slide  plate,  it  is  necessary  to  "reduce  * 
the  size  to  the  required  dimensions.  The 
machines  for  this  operation  are  almost 
as  simple  as  those  for  contact-printing. 
A  camera  known  as  an  ** Enlarging,  Re- 
ducing, and  Copying  Camera,"  is  usuaily 
employed,  and  as  its  name  implies  car. 
enlarge  from  a  smaller  negative  to  a 
larger  positive,  or  copy  the  same  size.  a> 
well  as  reduce  from  larger  to  smaller 
dimensions.  Such  a  camera  is  to  be 
found  in  all  well  equipped  camera  clul>>. 
and  if  you  happen  to  be  a  member  rr, 
such  a  club  you  can  use  the  apparatu> 
there,  as  well  as  the  darkroom  and  other 
club  facilities,  much  to  your  own  con- 
venience and  advantage. 

But  if  you  do  not  belong  to  any  photo- 
graphic organization  of  the  kind,  and  c' 
not  care  to  purchase  additional  apparatus 
for  this  special  purpose.  I  will  descriU 
for  you  a  simple  arrangement,    and  an 
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apparatus  which  any  carpenter  can  easily 
construct  or  which  you  can  readily  make 
for  yourself.  The  arrangement  consist 
in  placing  on  the  ledge  of  a  window  hav- 
ing no  trees  or  other  objects  within  many 
yards  outside,  the  negative  to  be  re- 
duced, properly  secured,  and  a  camera 
on  a  stand  is  then  brought  up,  squared 
and  focused,  and  the  lantern  plate  is 
exposed  in  the  camera,  using  its  lens  as 
the  reducing  objective. 

But  if  you  have  negatives  of  different 
sizes  to  be  reduced,  or  wish  to  reduce, 
now  one  part  and  now  another,  there  is  a 
little  trouble  about  the  centering  and 
squaring  so  often,  and  the  simple  ap- 
paratus whicfh  I  referred  to  will  be  found 
a  great  convenience.  It  is  as  shown  in 
the  following  crude  diagram : 


"A"  is  a  framework  carrying  the  nega- 
tive to  be  reduced,  "B"  is  a  little  camera 
of  the  simplest  construction,  fitted  with 
a  rack  and  pinion  for  focusing,  and  hav- 
ing a  front  which  carries  a  lens  traversing 
in  both  directions.  If  you  intend  to  in- 
clude on  your  lantern  slide  the  whole  of 
the  negative,  there  is  no  need  for 
traverses ;  and  the  traverse  can  be  effect- 
ed equally  well  on  the  baseboard  "C-D." 
The  negative  frame  can  advance  and 
recede  in  any  convenient  way  along  C- 
D,  as  between  runners  or  in  a  longitudi- 
nal slot.  But  the  negative  in  "A"  and 
the  slide  plate  in  "B"  must  always  be 
parallel.  The  amount  of  the  reduction  is 
regulated  by  the  distance  from  A  to  B, 
the  focus  of  the  lens  being  adjusted  by 
the  focusing  arrangement  of  B.  It  is 
not  absolutely  essential,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly advisable  to  prevent  light  from 
intervening  between  the  negative  and  the 
lens,  except  such  light  as  passes  through 


the  lens.  Between  A  and  B,  therefore, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  stretch  an  opaque 
cloth,  supported,  if  necessary  by  light 
standards.  Exposure  is  made  in  the  usual 
way  by  removing  the  slide  in  front  of 
the  lantern  plate,  and  development,  fix- 
ing and  clearing  is  proceeded  with  as 
described  before. 

We  have  now  briefly  described  per- 
haps the  simplest  methods  for  making 
lantern  slides  by  contact,  without  special 
apparatus,  and  by  enlarging,  reducing 
or  merely  copying  the  negative  in  a  very 
simple  homemade  piece  of  apparatus. 
In  mounting,  "masking,"  and  perhaps 
coloring,  a  good  deal  must  be  left  to  the 
taste  of  the  individual  operator.  Per- 
haps a  few  words  of  direction,  however, 
in  regard  to  coloring  lantern  slides  may 
not  be  amiss. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  a  lantern  slide  to  be  colored 
should  not  be  varnished.  If,  as  is  most 
likely,  you  are  using  the  gelatine  plate 
of  commerce,  no  special  preparatory 
treatment  is  necessary.  Camel's  hair 
brushes,  and  a  few  sables,  such  as  are 
used  by  miniature  painters,  will  be  re- 
quired; a  palette  and  small  easel  is  a 
convenience.  The  colors  must  be  those 
known  as  "transparent"  and  can  be  pur- 
chased of  the  dealers.  Very  little  color 
goes  a  long  way  on  a  lantern  slide  and  is 
put  on  in  mass,  as  in  a  "wash"  drawing. 
Very  few  colors  are  required,  as  they 
can  readily  be  mixed  to  increase  the 
number  of  tints.  Reds:  the  various 
madders,  crimson  lake,  Chinese  orange, 
Yellows:  Italian  pink,  raw  sienna,  and 
brown  sienna;  Prussian  blue  and  ivory 
black.  The  colored  lantern  slide  looks 
much  better  when  projected  in  an  en- 
larged form  on  the  exhibition  screen, 
than  in  the  original,  the  transmitted 
light  softening  and  blending  the  rather 
harsh  tints  as  it  passes  through  them. 
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HALATION:  ITS  CAUSE  AND  A  MEANS  OF  PRLVLNTING  IT. 

BY  WM.    H.  JOHNSTON. 


^  HE  photographer  who 
wishes  to  avoid  halation 
has  a  number  of  means  at 
his  disposal,  but  none  of 
them  is  of  such  nature  as 
to  render  unnecessary  a  search  for  im- 
provement. If  we  choose  to  make  this 
search,  we  ought  to  begin  by  learning  the 
exact  cause  of  the  difficulty ;  for,  knowing 
this,  we  shall  comprehend  more  accurate- 
ly the  requirements  to  be  fulfilled  by  a 
preventive.  To  learn  the  cause,  let  us 
consider  the  path  of  a  ray  of  light 
through  a  sheet  of  glass  and  then  the 
course  of  light  affecting  a  plate. 

The  first  of  the  above  cases  is  illustra- 
ted by  figure  i.  Suppose  the  ray  impinges 
at  the  point  A.  Part  will  be  reflected 
along  AB.  The  rest  enters  the  plate  of 
glass,  follows  the  indicated  path,  and 
strikes  the  other  surface  at  G,  where  it 
again  divides,  part  being  reflected  and 
part  escaping  along  GH,  parallel  to  CA. 


When  the  reflected  portion  reaches  J, 
some  follows  the  line  JK,  parallel  to  AB. 
Evidently  the  light  JK  affects  the  film: 
but  is  it  strong  enough  to  cause  trou- 
ble? 

To  answer  this,  let  us  examine  a 
halated  image.  In  a  picture  including 
an  electric  bulb,  the  light  is  represented 
by  a  spot.  Around  this  there  is  a  ring. 
sharp  on  the  inner  edge  and  hazy  on  the 
outer.  *  Measure  the  thickness  of  the 
plate  and  the  distance  from  the  center 
of  the  spot  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  halo. 
Magnify  both  results  till  the  plate  is  as 
thick  as  that  in  figure  2;  and  the  halo 
will  begin  at  L.  Does  any  ray  of  the 
halo  correspond  to  CA.  Consider  ANO. 
To  find  its  direction  before  it  entered  the 
glass,  erect  a  perpendicular  at  P,  lay  off 
PQ  1.6  times  RS.  Through  Q  draw 
a  parallel  to  PS.  If  this  parallel  cuts  the 
circle  in  a  point  T,  AT  will  be  the  direc- 
tion we  have  been  seeking.     But  the  line 


FIGURE  II 
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through  Q  does  not  cut  the  circle.  Hence, 
in  an  uncoated  sheet  of  glass,  the  rays 
causing  halation  would  not  be  present. 
This  suggests  that  the  gelatine  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  spreading  of  the 
light;  and  such  is,  in  fact,  the  case. 
Light  passing  from  gelatine  to  glass  is 
bent  less  than  in  going  from  air  to  glass. 
How  much  less  we  need  not  stop  to  de- 
termine for  the  knowledge  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose  in  this  discussion. 

How  the  halo  is  produced  by  this  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  bending  will  be 
made  evident  by  a  consideration  of 
figure  3.  A  beam  of  light,  AB,  is  scat- 
tered by  the  non-transparent  emulsion 
so  tlhat  it  enters  the  glass  in  a  great 
number  of  rays  making  various  angles 
with  the  surface.  To  fix  our  ideas,  we 
may  limit  attention  to  BD  and  BC.  Be- 
ing only  slightly  refracted,  these  will 
follow  some  such  paths  as  DE  and  CF. 
Proceeding  as  in  the  discussion  of  figure 
2,  we  find  that  DE,  or  most  of  it, 
leaves  the  glass  along  EG.  Of  CF,  how- 
ever, none  escapes:  all  is  reflected  to  H, 
where  the  greater  part  reaches  the  film. 
This  statement  may  prompt  someone  to 
ask  how  the  light  can  escape  from  H 
since  it  cannot  from  F,  although  the  angle 
which  it  makes  with  the  surface  is  the 
same  in  both  cases.  The  question  is 
answered  by  recalling  that  just  as  light 
is  bent  less  in  going  from  gelatine  to 
glass  than  in  going  from  air  to  glass  so 
it  is  refracted  less  in  passing  from  glass 
to  gelatine  than  in  escaping  from  glass 
to  air.  It  follows,  then,  that  halation 
IS  the  result  of  unequal  refraction  at  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  plate. 

This  means  the  case,  two  means  of  pre- 


vention suggest  themselves :  make  the  re- 
fraction equal  on  both  sides  or  eliminate 
it  from  one  side.  The  ordinary  plate 
backing  works  on  the  latter  of  the  two 
principles.  A  substance  having  the  re- 
fractive index  of  glass,  in  contact  with 
the  surface  at  F,  wil  enable  CF  to  pass 
out  of  the  glass  unbent.  To  be  eflFec- 
tive,  such  a  backing  mi^st  not  be  trans- 
parent or  reflection  wnll  occur  from  its 
rear  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  tran- 
sparency will  not  destroy  the  value  of 
a  backing  dependent  on  the  first  principle. 
It  may  be  possible,  then,  to  find  a  pre- 
ventive which  may  be  left  on  the  plate. 

From  the  preceding  it  appears  that  the 
new  field  of  investigation  is  likely  to 
produce  a  more  desirable  result,  that  a 
backing  with  the  refractive  index  of 
gelatine  may  be  better  than  one  with  the 
index  of  glass.  Moreover,  in  this  field 
a  remedy  is  obvious.  If  we  want  a 
substance  having  a  property  of  gelatine, 
why  not  use  gelatine?  A  transparent 
layer  of  this  could  be  attached  by  the 
manufacturer ;  and  since  it  would  not  in- 
terfere with  printing,  it  would  require 
no  special  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
photographer. 

Unfortunately,  this  halation  cure  will 
probably  have  no  great  following  until 
the  plate  makers  do  their  part,  for  there 
is  no  little  bother  in  attaching  the  gela- 
tine. If  too  little  water  is  added  before 
the  melting,  the  mass  will  harden  before 
it  has  spread  evenly;  if  much  water  is 
used,  t)he  hardening  may  take  hours.  For 
the  manufacturers,  however,  the  process 
is  surely  as  simple  as  that  of  double 
coating,  while  it  ought  to  be  cheaper  and 
more  effective. 
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ADVANCLD  GLTTING  RE5ULT5. 

BY    C.    H.    CLAUD Y. 

IN  SIX  PARTS— PART  IV. 


IT  is  a  very  strange  thing, 
but  not  one  photographer 
in  ten  has  a  correct  con- 
ception of  what  the  vari- 
ous movements  upon  his 
view  camera  are  for,  how  to  use  them, 
when  to  use  them,  and  when  to  let  them 
alone.  I  have  seen  workers  whose  pic- 
tures were  much  admired  spend  minutes 
arranging  this,  that,  and  theother  move- 
ment on  a  landscape  where  a  movement 
of  the  tripod  would  have  accomplished 
the  same  result  in  a  tenth  of  the  time, 
an<l  I  have  watched  a  professional 
photographer  utterly  at  a  loss  in  a  dif- 
ficult interior,  and  with  a  camera  before 
him  with  every  known  movement  upon 
it,  at  that ! 

The  movements  are,  usually,  as  fol- 
lows, (i)  Vertical  swinging  back,  (2) 
horizontally  swinging  back,  (3)  rising 
front,  (4)  sliding  front,  (5)  tilting  front, 
(6)  swinging  front,  (7)  front  focus,  (8) 
back  focus,  (9)  reversible  back,  (some 
times  a  revolving  back),  (10)  extension 
and  shortening  cones. 

The  importance  of  these  varies  with 
the  work  to  be  done.  For  all  general 
use  their  relative  importance  is  probably 
expressed  in  the  order — reversible  back, 
vertical  swinging  back,  rising  front,  back 
focus — and  that  is  a  good  order  to  rem- 
ember in  buying  a  view  camera  or,  in- 
deed, any  camera  for  use  for  general 
purposes. 

The  reversible  back — sometimes  a  re- 
volving back — is  that  portion  of  the 
camera  which  holds  the  ground  glass 
screen,  and  which  takes  the  plateholder. 
It  if  is  reversible  in  anv  way — it  allows 


a  picture  to  be  made  either  horizontal.} 
or  vertically.  If  it  is  a  revolving  back 
it  presents  the  added  advantage  of  beinij 
workable  witJhout  any  danger  of  drop- 
ping, and  of  permitting  the  picture  to 
be  leveled  in  the  camera  without  level- 
ing the  tripod.  This  is  a  slovenly  \va} 
of  working,  to  be  sure,  but  sometime? 
in  very  cold  weather,  every  added  move- 
ment is  a  burden  and  the  ability  :•. 
straighten  up  a  picture  on  the  grouni 
glass  by  touching  a  button  and  a  push 
is  a  blessed  thing  to  have  on  one's  cam- 
era. 

Not  to  possess  a  revolving-  or  a  reversi- 
ble back  is  to  either  deny  yourself  the 
right  of  composition  on  the  ground  glass 
to  a  great  extent,  make  necessary  the 
sacrifice  of  much  of  the  picture  in  trir.- 
ming  afterwards,  or  to  be  compelled  t- 
remove  the  camera  from  its  tripod  and 
reverse  the  whole  instrument  w^ith  ever} 
change  of  picture,  a  nuisance  which  i? 
hard  to  bear. 

The  swing  back  is  used  for  two  pur- 
poses, in  general.  The  first  and  mot 
important,  is  to  preserve  a  rectinilearit} 
of  line  in  the  resulting  photograph.  Ii 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  it  become.^ 
necessary  to  the  inclusion  of  all  that  may 
be  desired  in  the  picture,  to  tilt  the  whole 
camera  upwards,  the  ground  glass  a - 
sumes  an  angle  with  the  perpendiculars 
of  the  subject — as  in  picturing  a  house  u: 
monument.  If  the  picture  be  made  as 
it  is,  the  house  will  appear  to  lean  back- 
ward in  the  resulting  picture.  If  th^ 
camera  is  tilted  forwards,  upright  ob- 
jects will  appear  to  lean  forward.  By 
the  use  of  the  vertical  swing  back  the 
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plate  and  ground  glass  can  be  swung 
parallel  to  the  perpendiculars  of  the 
view,  and  the  rectilinearity  preserved. 
It  is  essential,  however,  lo  refocus  after 
the  use  of  the  swing  back,  and  as  it  will 
be  found  that  with  the  swing  back  all 
the  plate  cannot  be  made  sharp  at  once 
at  a  large  opening,  a  correctionary  focus- 
ing must  be  given,  which  will  about 
strike  the  mean  between  the  extremes 
of  the  plate,  and  the  lens  must  then  be 
stopped  down  enough  to  bring  the  image 
circles  of  the  oblique  cones  of  light 
within  the  desired  degree  of  sharpness 
of  the  negative. 

The  other  purpose  of  a  swinging  back 
is  to  adjust  focus  between  foreground 
and  distance  in  a  landscape  picture.  The 
foreground  of  a  landscape  picture  is  on 
the  upper  half  of  the  ground  glass.  The 
background  is  on  the  lower  half.  To 
get  the  upper  half  sharp  it  is  required 
that  the  lens  be  racked  out.  To  get  the 
lower  half  sharp  it  is  required  that  the 
lens  be  racked  in.  To  split  the  differ- 
ence is  the  usual  proceeding,  but  with  a 
swinging  back  the  focusing  can  be  made 
almost  universal,  by  tilting  the  ground 
glass  backwards,  so  that  foreground  rays 
have  the  longer  distance  lo  go  from  lens 
to  plate  and  the  background  rays  have 
the  least  distance  to  go. 

Needless  to  say,  this  use  of  the  swing 
back  proditces  the  very  distortion  which 
it  avoids  when  used  as  a  correctionary 
measure  for  an  angle  in  the  camera. 
Indeed,  when  it  is  possible,  without  rais- 
ing the  sky  line  or  lowering  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  camera  too  much,  it  is  better 
to  tilt  the  camera  down  and  swing  the 
back  perpendicular,  but  this  cannot  al- 
ways be  done.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  no  rectinilear  lines  in  the  aver- 
age landscape  and  the  distortion  though 
present  cannot  be  seen. 

The  use  of  the  side  swing,  in  a  cam- 


era not  provided  with  the  reversible  back 
is,  of  course,  to  become  a  vertical  swing 
when  the  camera  is  tilted  to  its  side  posi- 
tion. But  otherwise  it  ib  used  as  an  ad- 
juster of  focus,  from  right  to  left,  in 
landscape  work,  and  also  in  copying 
when  it  is  desired  to  secure  an  intentional 
distortion — as  in  copying  a  picture  which 
is  already  distorted,  and  so  rectifying  the 
distortion  or  in  the  use  of  an  ordinary 
view  camera  in  copying  work  without 
a  stand,  to  secure  an  exact  parallelism 
between  copy  and  plate  by  visual  ex- 
amination of  straight  lines  in  the  copy, 
on  the  ground  glass,  and  comparison 
with  the  straight  edges  of  the  ground 
glass. 

An  instance  may  make  the  former  use 
plainer.  In  photographing  an  engine 
and  a  train  of  cars,  with  the  camera  near 
the  engine,  it  will  be  found  difficult  to 
get  both  ends  in  focus  at  the  same  time 
with  any  save  a  very  small  stop.  But 
with  the  side  swing,  by  tilting  the  back 
the  focus  of  the  two  ends  can  be  in  a 
measure  equalized  and  the  larger  stops 
used  with  the  greater  degree  of  sharp- 
ness. In  this  case  the  distortion  will 
simply  be  to  make  the  angle  of  view  of 
the  train  and  track  a  little  different  from 
normal,  and  will  not  be  visible,  as  a  dis- 
tortion, at  all. 

The  rising  and  falling  front  hardly 
need  words  of  explanation,  but  a  cau- 
tion only — don't  raise  the  front  beyond 
the  image  circle  of  the  lens,  and  expect  a 
sharp  picture,  without  much  stopping 
down,  and  don't  forget  that  with  cam- 
eras in  which  the  front  board  carries 
the  bellows — as  most  cameras  are  made 
now — ^the  jaising  of  the  front  is  very  apt 
to  bring  the  bellows  into  such  a  position 
that  a  part  of  it  will  interfere  with  the 
light  rays  and  a  small  end  of  the  plate 
will  come  out  blank  when  developed. 
Remember  to  hook  up  your  bellows  when 
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using  the  rising  front  to  its  limit  and 
examine  the  ground  glass  carefully  on 
the  upper  end  to  see  that  the  image  is  not 
obstructed. 

The  sliding  front,  when  not  used  as 
a  rising  front  with  the  camera  on  its 
side,  is  seldom  a  necessity  but  often  a 
convenience.  When  it  is  used,  its  effect 
is  the  same  as  the  rising  front,  in  mov- 
ing the  image,  only  instead  of  raising 
and  lowering  it,  it  moves  it  from  side  to 
side.  Its  use  frequently  obviates  the 
necessity  of  twisting  the  camera  on  its 
screw  and  a  correctionary  movement 
with  the  lateral  swinging  back,  and  it  is 
always  a  convenience  in  copying  for 
slight  centering  movements. 

The  tilting  and  swinging  fronts  are  us- 
ually the  least  understood  of  any  of  the 
movements,  because  to  the  unobserving 
their  use  does  not  make  much  of  a  change 
in  the  image.  Their  purposes  can  be  most 
easily  expressed  by  saying  that  they 
serve  to  move  the  circle  of  sharp  defini- 
tion about  the  plate  at  will.  Thus,  if  a 
lens  with  an  image  circle  of  ten  inches, 
is  raised  with  the  rising  front  until  the 
lower  half  of  a  five  by  seven  plate 
shows  a  distinct  falling  off  in  the  light, 
the  image  circle — the  sharp  portion  of 
it —  can  be  thrown  downwards  to  the 
bottom  of  the  plate  by  tilting  the  lens, 
without  changing  in  any  appreciable  de- 
gree the  amount  included  of  the  view 
on  the  plate.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  as  the  plate  then  becomes  a  slanting 
field  to  the  plane  of  the  center  of  the 
lens —  the  plane  of  the  diaphragm — the 
lens  must  be  stopped  down  in  order  to 
correct,  by  narrowing  the  pencil  cones  of 
light,  the  aberrations  set  up  by  thus  dis- 
turbing the  natural  corrections  of  the 
lens  as  arranged  for  a  flat  and  parallel 
image  plane. 

The  use  of  a  front  and  back  focus 
seem  plain  without  explanation  and  are. 


as  far  as  landscape  work  is  concerned- 
front  focus  being  all  that  is  needed  with 
a  short  draw  and  back  focus  being  a 
great  comfort  and  convenience  when 
using  a  lens  with  a  long  focus  and  a  con- 
sequent great  extension  of  the  camera. 
But  for  laboratory  work — copying,  en- 
larging, and  photographs  on  a  hrge 
scale,  the  back  focus  is  essential  In 
making  a  landscape,  when  the  front 
focus  is  used,  the  distance  between  the 
lens  and  the  subject  is  altered  as  the  lens 
is  moved.  But  the  proportion  between  the 
movement  of  the  lens  in  focusing  and  the 
distance  between  the  lens  and  the  sub- 
ject is  so  very  small  that  it  makes  no 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  object  on 
the  screen.  On  the  contrary,  when 
photographing  something  near  life  size, 
a  movement  of  a  small  fraction  of  an 
inch  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  object  on  the  plate,  and  copying  or 
enlarging  or  life  size  photographing  with 
a  camera  equipped  only  with  a  front 
focus,  means  that  the  camera  or  the 
copy  holder,  must  be  adjusted  every  titr.e 
the  front  focus  is  used.  This  makes  the 
operation  of  focusing,  and  particularly 
focusing  the  object  to  any  set  and  pre- 
determined size,  a  matter  of  great  dif- 
ficulty. With  the  back  focus,  it  is  the 
plate  which  is  moved  to  secure  the  focus, 
not  the  lens,  and  the  correct  distance 
from  the  object  of  the  lens  once  found, 
focusing  can  be  done  with  the  back  focu> 
without   disturbing  this   distance. 

The  point  may  seem  a  small  one  to  the 
uninitiated,  but  to  those  who  know  what 
the  two  cameras — one  with,  one  with- 
out back  focus — will  do  and  the  trouble 
the  one  can  cause,  these  words  will  strike 
a  ready  chord  of  sympathy.  Be  guided, 
therefore,  in  purchasing  a  camera,  and  if 
you  design  it  for  universal  use,  and  ex- 
pect to  do  copying  or  enlarging  or  life 
or   near-life-size    photography,   be  sure 
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your  instrument  has  back  as  well  as 
front   focus. 

Extension  and  shortening  cones  are 
not,  properly  speaking,  movements  of  the 
camera  at  all — they  are  extra  equip- 
ment used  for  special  cases.  The  ex- 
tension and  shortening  cone  is  a  pyramid- 
al affair  of  light  wood,  made  to  fit  in 
place  of  the  front  board  and  extending 
forward  to  hold  the  lens,  thus  increas- 
ing the  effective  draw  of  the  bellows. 
On  some  cameras,  usually  very  large 
ones,  it  is  not  possible  to  close  the  cam- 
era up  to  such  an  extent  that  a  three  or 
four  inch  lens  can  be  used — in  which 
case  the  cone  is  reversed,  and  is  extend- 
ed inwardly  into  the  camera,  shortening 
the  distance  between  lens  and  plate.  The 
former  use,  of  course,  is  the  most  com- 
mon. 

But  there  is  another  purpose  for  the 
inwardly  extending  cone  besides  that  of 
shortening  the  space  between  lens  and 
plate  to  admit  a  small  focus  lens  to  a 
large  camera,  and  that  is  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lens  from  extraneous  light. 
In  some  forms  of  photography,  it  is  es- 
sential to  work  with  extremely  brilliant 
illumination,  very  close  to  the  object — 


either  sunlight  or  electric  arcs,  or  Wels- 
bach  lights,  placed  close  to  the  object. 
An  extension  cone  reversed  and  shield- 
ing the  lens  from  direct  rays,  is  often  a 
very  convenient  piece  of  apparatus  for 
this   purpose. 

The  extension  cone  is  an  effective 
and  inexpensive  method  of  making  a 
camera  with  too  short  a  draw  for  copy- 
ing work,  sufficient  in  size  for  such 
photographs — ^and,  where  copying  is 
only  an  occasional  thing,  the  use  of  an 
extension  cone  and  a  short  draw  camera 
may  be  preferable  to  the  purchase  of  a 
long   draw    instrument. 

No  user  of  a  camera  has  a  right  to 
consider  himself  a  graduate  to  the  ex- 
pert class,  until  he  thoroughly  under- 
stands and  can  use  all  the  movements  of 
the  most  elaborate  camera — whether  his 
own  be  equipped  with  them  or  not.  The 
familiarity  with  such  apparatus  and  the 
ability  to  diagnose  a  difficult  photographic 
situation  and  work  it  out  with  the  cam- 
era movements  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
value  in  all  kinds  of  photography — hence 
this  paper,  more  a  description  of  what 
exists  and  should  be  understood,  than  a 
manual  of  instruction. 


MONTHLY    FORLIGN    DIGL5T. 


TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


Submarine  Photography. 
Peau,  an  engineer  has  been  making 
submarine  photographs  for  the  past 
twelve  years.  In  a  paper  which  he 
read  before  a  Belgian  photographic  club, 
he  gave  a  short  history  of  this  kind  of 
photography.  Bauer  in  1866  used  a  sub- 
marine boat  called  the  "Sea  Devil," 
through  the  windows  at  the  sides  he 
made  his  pictures  using  a  powerful  lamp 
with  reflector.  In  1893  Boutan  used  a 
photographic  diving    apparatus.     When 


working  in  shallow  depths  the  objects 
were  illuminated  from  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  but  at  greater  depths 
magnesium  burning  in  oxygen  was  used. 
Peau's  pictures  are  remarkably  sharp 
with  good  details.  He  worked  at  Havre 
the  water  of  which  is,  except  near  the 
surface,  very  muddy.  The  camera  is 
contained  in  a  sheet  steel  cylinder  50  cm. 
(20  in.)  long  and  26  cm.  (io>4  in.) 
in  diameter.  The  front  is  protected  by 
a  glass  plate.     A  tube  runs  through  the 
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rear.  This  is  used  for  focusing  and 
changing  plates.  The  apparatus  can  be 
turned  in  any  direction.  It  weighs  two 
kilos  (about  four  pounds).  When  in  the 
water  it  is  held  down  by  additional 
weights  of  I0-20  kilos  (20-40  pounds). 
The  apparatus  is  painted  as  near  the 
color  of  the  water  as  possible,  so  as  not 
to  arouse  the  inquisitiveness  of  the  fishes. 
As  everything  is  usually  in  motion,  in- 
stantaneous exposures  have  to  be  made. 
Only  the  foreground  is  photographed, 
the  distance  appearing  as  an  opaque  veil, 
light  is  furnished  by  flashlights  in  a  thick 
glass  globe  with  a  tube  reaching  to  the 
surface.  The  shutter  and  flash  work 
simultaneously. 

To  photograph  crustaceans  i.e.  crabs, 
lobsters,  etc.,  bait  is  used  to  attract  them. 
Polyps  and  medusas  are  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  photograph.  Interesting  are  the 
sunken  objects  which  soon  are  so  cov- 
ered with  a  crust  of  shell  fish  as  to  be- 
come almost  unrecognizable. — Photog- 
raphisches  IVochenblatt,  Vol.  34,  No.  18, 
May,  '08. 


remain  in  a  soft  condition  for  years. 
— Photo     Chronik,     page      563,      1907. 
Photo  graphische     Industrie,      No.      47, 
Nov.,  1907. 


Hydraulic  Shutter  Release,  by  Dr.  F.  Stolze. 

Rubber  tubes  and  bulbs  become  hard 
and  brittle  in  time.  The  new  metallic  or 
"antinous"  release  consisting  of  a  spiral 
spring  has  none  of  these  disadvantages, 
but  they  can  not  be  used  very  well  if 
longer  than  about  60  cm.  (24  in.)  as  the 
friction  of  the  spiral  against  its  case, 
makes  it  necessary  to  use  considerable 
force.  A  simple  improvement  in  pneu- 
matic releases  devised  by  the  author  con- 
sists in  filling  the  rubber  tube  and  bulb 
with  water  containing  20%  of  glycerine. 
The  increase  in  weight  is  very  small  and 
as  the  force  is  more  effectively  applied 
than  with  air.  a  smaller  bulb  can  be 
used.  This  mixture  also  tends  to  pre- 
serve the  rubber  so  that  the  bulb  and  tube 


Strong  Carbon  Prints  from  Weak  Negatives. 

The  prints  are  placed  in  a  1%  ferric 
chloride  solution  until  thorough!} 
saturated.  They  are  then  rinsed,  and 
placed  in  gallic  acid  solution  1/200.  This 
treatment  intensifies  the  print. — ApoiiO. 
Vol.  14,  No.  314,  July,  '08. 


Photo^aphing  the  Interior  of  the  Human  Lye 
by  Dr.  F.  Dimmer. 

Ever  since  the  invention  of  the  oph- 
thalmoscope by  Helmholtz  in  1851,  oc- 
culists  have  endeavored  to  photograph 
the  retina.  At  first  only  eyes  of  animaU 
were  experimented  with,  and  Noyes  an 
American  obtained  some  results  with 
these  in  1862.  But  the  first  s access  f::'. 
pictures  of  the  human  retina  were  made 
in  BuflFalo  by  L.  Howe  m  1888.  Many 
others  followed  rapidly  and  made  im- 
provements. The  great  difficulty  has 
been  to  illuminate  the  interior,  and  to 
prevent  reflections.  One  method  was  to 
use  one-half  of  the  eye  to  illuminate  the 
other  half  for  photographing.  This  cut 
down  the  field  of  view  very  much.  An- 
other method  was  to  place  the  camera 
in  front  of  the  eye,  and  use  flashlights. 
The  trou'ble  here  is  with  reflections,  but 
it  gives  a  large  field.  The  author  be- 
gan his  work  in  this  line  in  1899  ^"d  his 
present  apparatus,  which  was  made  by 
Zeiss,  is  the  best  which  has  been  evolvec! 
as  yet.  The  illumination  is  furnished 
by  an  arc  light  using  30  amperes  and  a 
train  of  lenses.  The  camera  is  a  sotx 
of  reflecting  type,  permitting  a  view  of 
the  image  up  to  the  moment  of  exposure, 
but  instead  of  using  a  shutter,  a  power- 
ful  beam    of   light    is    suddenly    thrown 
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into  the  eye  which  has  previously  been 
treated  with  homatropin  to  dilate  the  pu- 
pil. The  exposure  is  about  1/20  sec.  with 
orthochromatic  plates.  The  image  on 
the  plates  measures  36  m.m.  (ij4  in.) 
this  is  about  four  times  larger  than  the 
natural  size  of  the  retina. — Photog- 
raphische  Mitteilungen,  Vol.  45,  No.  7, 
April,  1908. 


X-Rays  in  Pearl  Fishing. 

As  so  few  shells  contain  pearls,  a  great 
many  have  to  be  opened  in  order  to  find 
them.  John  Salomon,  an  engineer, 
found  that  X-ray  pictures  could  be  made 
of  the  shell  contents  and  if  any  pearls 
were  present,  these  would  show.  This 
method  of  examining  the  shells  can  be 
conducted  very  rapidly.  Shells  contain- 
ing no  pearls  are  replaced  in  the  water, 
those  having  small  or  immature  pearls 
are  placed  in  a  "hospital"  for  further 
growth. — Die  Umschau,  Vol  12,  No.  31, 
Aug.,    1908. 


Avoiding  Yellow  Stains  with  Mercuric  Chloride 
Intensifier. 

Namias  investigated  the  causes  of  the 
yellow  stains  in  intensifying  with 
mercuric  chloride.  He  found  that  traces 
of  mercury  remain  in  the  film  after 
bleaching  and  washing  the  plate,  in  the 
form  of  mercurous  salts  which  are  not 
soluble  in  water,  and  combining  with  the 
blackening  agents  form  yellow  com- 
pounds. To  avoid  this  trouble,  he  finds 
the  best  method  of  procedure  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  well  fixed  and  washed  plate 
is  immersed  in  a  mercuric  chloride  solu- 
tion containing  2%  of  sodium  chloride, 


and  .1%  hydrochloric  acid;  the  plate  is 
then  placed  in  a  1%  nitric  acid  solu- 
tion for  ten  minutes  and  then  carefully 
washed  before  placing  in  the  blacken- 
ing bath. — La  Photographic  des  Com- 
leurs,  No.  6,  June,  190S. 


Reducing  Over-Printed  Blue  Prints 

The  washed  and  dried  blue  prints  are 
soaked  in  water,  they  are  then  placed  in  a 
solution  of  50.0  gms.  (i  2/3  ozs.)  of 
sodium  carbonate  in  i  litre  (33  ozs.)  of 
water.  The  dish  should  be  rocked  un- 
til the  required  reduction  has  almost  been 
reached,  as  the  action  continues  while 
washing  the  prints  to  remove  the  reduc- 
ing solution.  Five  minutes  washing  is 
sufficient.  They  are  then  allowed  to  dry. 
— Apollo,  Vol.  14,  Xo.  309,  May,  1908. 


Slight  Intensification  of  Negatives. 

A  negative  may  often  be  very  much 
improved  by  slightly  adding  to  its  densi- 
ty. The  usual  methods  do  not  permit  of 
a  sufficient  control  and  the  plates  become 
not  only  very  dense  but  often  very  con- 
trasty.  The  following  method  is  said 
not  to  possess  these  disadvantages.  The 
negative  is  placed  in  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  water  and  ammonium  hydroxide. 
The  length  of  time  that  the  plate  remains 
in  this  solution  will  determine  the  final 
density.  The  plate  is  then  washed  for 
a  short  time  and  then  placed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  i.o  gm.  (15  grains)  of  cadmium 
bromide  in  i  litre  (33  ozs.)  of  water. 
In  this  solution  the  image  takes  on  a 
fine  black  color  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
tensifies.— Apollo,  Vol.  14,  No.  312,  June, 
1908. 


Editorial  Notes 


UR  announcement  of  a 
change  in  price  has  met 
with  most  gratifying  re- 
sults. Any  publish  e  r 
hesitates  long  before  mak- 
ing an  announcement  of  an  increase  in 
the  subscription  price  of  his  publication. 
With  us,  as  with  all  publishers,  the  cost 
of  all  material  entering  into  the  make-up 
of  a  periodical  has  sharply  advanced. 
Our  advertisers  have  be?n  willing  to  as- 
sist us  in  carrying  part  of  this  added 
burden,  but  could  not  be  expected  to 
shoulder  all  v/f  it,  so  in  order  to  exist 
without  lessening  the  quality  of  the 
magazine,  the  price  had  to  be  increased. 

In  our  announcement  we  stated  that 
up  to  October  first  subscriptions  at  the 
old  rate  for  any  period  would  be  re- 
ceived. Renewals  and  new  subscrip- 
tions, ranging  from  one  to  five  years 
have  literally  poured  in,  and  many  of 
them  accompanied  by  most  flattering  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  carry  on. 

In  editing  and  publishing  a  magazine 
for  the  majority  of  photographers,  we 
realize  that  we  cannot  please  everyone, 
that  often  we  must  go  contrary  to  some 
one's  honest  belief  and  opinion. 

We  have  invited  and  have  received 
many  criticisms  and  suggestions  for  im- 
provement— all  such  as  we  deem  feasible 
and  within  our  power  will  be  given  a 
trial.  There  is  more  in  the  making  of  a 
magazine  than  the  profit  that  may  accrue 
from  its  successful  handling.  Of  course 
we  all  like  to  make  money;  to  have  our 
business  endeavors  show  a  profit,  if  only 


to  those  who  are  on  the  right  track,  but 
deeper  than  this  is  the  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
educational  part  of  the  work,  to  make 
better  photographers,  to  interest  and  to 
keep  them  interested  in  their  work,  to 
aid  them  in  avoiding  and  overcoming 
all  difficulities  that  may  arise.  Therein 
lies  the  true  value  of  the  work.  We 
have  made  errors,  some  of  them  costly 
to  us,  and  as  they  have  developed,  ^^^e 
have  acknowledged  them,  and  have  put 
forth  every  effort  to  rectify  them  and  to 
profit  by  our  experience. 

To  know  just  where  w^e  stand,  we 
must  have  co-operation  from  our  read- 
ers, and  from  our  adv^ertisers.  HoHv 
many  of  our  readers  stop  to  think  that  it 
is  the  advertiser  that  makes  the  modern 
magazine  possible;  that  the  subscription 
price  you  individually  pay  would  not  cov- 
er the  cost  of  paper  stock  and  printing. 
As  it  is  the  advertiser  who  assists  you 
so  materially,  is  it  not  simple  justice 
that  you  read  his  announcement  in  each 
issue,  and  that  you  purchase  his  wares  in 
preference  to  the  non-advertised  ones? 
It  most  certainly  is. 

Let  us  explode  one  bubble  right  here, 
and  that  it  is  the  argument  that  a  non- 
advertised  article  can  be  sold  cheaper  be- 
cause it  does  not  have  to  carry  the  extra 
burden  of  advertising  expense.  Success- 
ful advertising  saves  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, rather  than  increases  it.  Why? 
Let  us  take  a  familiar  example,  a  watch. 
When  the  output  of  watches  was  limited, 
each  part  had  to  be  made  by  hand,  a 
slow  and  laborious  process,  and  should 
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a  part  wear  out,  fhe  new  part  to  re- 
place it  had  to  be  made  by  hand,  as 
owing  to  the  slight  inaccuracies  in  hand- 
work, interchangeable  parts  could  not 
be  had — and  the  price  was  correspond- 
ingly high.  To-day  you  can  buy  a  watch 
that  will  keep  good  time  for  a  dollar. 
Advertising  made  this  possible,  with  a 
market  for  a  thousand  watches  a  day. 
It  paid  to  invent  machinery,  to  turn  out 
parts  by  the  thousand,  all  exactly  alike 
and  interchangeable.  It  made  it  possible 
to  turn  out  cases  for  these  movements  by 
the  thousand,  and  to  devise  machinery  to 
stamp  them  out,  each  one  perfect,  at  a 
far  less  cost  than  the  oM  time  fitting 
together  of  parts  would  have  cost.  Ad- 
vertising reduces  the  cost  of  the  con- 
sumer because  if  rightly  done  the  market 
is  vastly  increased.  So  much  for  the 
advertising  section  of  the  publication. 

Now  as  to  suggestions  for  the  general 
betterment.     We  will  continue  the  com- 


petitions with  cash  awards,  the  verdict 
has  been  unanimous  in  their  favor.  We 
will  analyze  and  criticise  the  winning 
prints.  We  will  establish  a  separate  de- 
partment for  the  criticism  of  other  prints, 
but  we  will  not  criticise  more  than  three 
prints  from  any  one  person  in  each  issue. 
We  will  endeavor  to  inform  you  of  all 
new  things  whether  the  manufacturers 
advertise  with  us  cr  not. 

One  little  point;  it  helps  us  with 
the  advertisers  if  you  will  reply  to 
their  advertisements  stating  that  you 
saw  their  advedtisement  in  the  Photo- 
graphic Times.  They  feel  then  that 
the  Times  is  reaching  the  class  of 
people  they  want  to  reach,  and  what 
helps  us  helps  you.  We  want  you  to 
consider  The  Photographic  Times  as 
your  publication.  We  want  to  hear  from 
you  with  suggestions  and  criticisms.  We 
want  you  to  receive  your  money's  worth 
and  a  little  bit  more. 


FINDING  THE  FOCUS  OF  A  LEN5. 


OR  the  systematizing  of 
work  certain  rules  and 
formulae  are  very  con- 
venient. As  an  example, 
it  is  a  great  advantage 
when  copying  to  be  able  to  calculate  the 
distances  between  the  original  and  the 
lens  and  between  the  lens  and  the  ground 
glass.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  employed, 
and  though  in  many  cases  that  informa- 
tion may  be  given  by  the  maker — en- 
graved on  the  lens  mount — there  are 
many  excellent  lenses  in  everyday  use 
which  are  not  so  marked.  There  are 
three  methods  of  measuring  focal  length, 
varying  in  simplicity  and  in  degree  of 
accuracy,  which  it  is  proposed  to  give, 
and  while  the  third  is  the  most  scientific 


and  gives  accurate  results  if  done  care- 
fully, the  other  two  methods  will  serve  if 
an  approximate  measurement  is  suffici- 
ent. 

BY  FOCUSING  ON  THt  DISTANCE. 

The  focus  or  more  correctly  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens  is  the  distance  from 
its  optical  center  to  the  ground  glass 
when  an  object  at  an  infinite  distance  is 
sharply  focused.  If  the  lens  is  of  short 
focal  length,  that  is,  a  quarter  or  half- 
plate  lens  of,  say,  less  than  8  inches 
focus,  it  will  answer  every  purpose  if 
som€  abject  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  awav  is  taken  insiead  of  the  sun 
or  moon  or  other  infinite  distance.  To 
select  some  such  distant  church  spire  or 
telegraph  post  and  sharply  focus  it  is  a 
simple  matter.  The  question  then  arises. 
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WHERE    IS    THE    OPTICAL    CENTER? 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  determine 
the  position  of  the  optical  center  if  the 
lens  is  placed  on  an  optical  bench,  for 
it  is  the  point  upon  which,  if  made  a 
pivot  for  the  lens,  it  may  be  turned  to 
the  right  or  left  (not  revolved  as  when 
screwing  the  lens  into  its  flange)  without 
disturbing  the  position  of  the  image  on 
the  ground  glasj  screen.  The  lens  in 
a  panoramic  camera  is  pivoted  exactly 
above  and  below  its  optical  center.  But 
as  no  optical  bench  is  likely  to  be  at 
hand,  some  rough  indication  of  the  ap- 
proximate position  of  the  optical  center 
of  various  lenses  may  be  given.  With 
symmetrical  lenses — such  as  the  rapid 
rectilinear  or  aplanat,  or  the  symmetri- 
cal anastigmats — such  optical  center  may 
be  taken  as  being  at  the  diaphragm. 
With  doublet  lenses  which  are  not  sym- 
metrical, such  as  the  convertible  lenses 
in  which  the  two  combinations  vary  in 
iocus,  it  will  probably  be  near  enough 
if  the  measurement  is  made  from  the 
diaphragm.  The  Cooke  and  the  Aldis 
lenses  must  be  mentioned  as  lenses 
whose  optical  centers  are  actually  in 
front  of  the  complete  lens,  so  that  a 
measurement  from  diaphragm  to  ground 
glass  would  give  an  incorrect  result. 
The  focal  length  of  these  lenses  should 
be  measured  by  the  third  method.  With 
single  lenses  measure  from  the  back  sur- 
face of  the  glass,  whether  such  lenses  are 
ordinary  landscape  lenses  or  the  single 
components  of  rectilinears  or  anastig- 
mats. 

WITH    A   CAMERA  OF   LONG   EXTENSION 

at  hand,  use  inay  be  made  of  the  fact 
that  when  copying  an  object  the  same  size, 
the  lens  works  at  double  the  focal  length, 
and  the  distance  from  the  ground  glass 
to  the  optical  center  is  the  same  as  from 
the  optical  center  to  the  object  being 
copied     Thus,    if   a   lens   is   screwed   to 


the  camera,  and  the  distances  are  ad- 
justed until  the  image  and  the  original 
are  the  same  size,  we  have  two  focal 
lengths  from  original  to  lens,  and  two 
from  lens  to  ground  glass,  or  four  focal 
lengths  in  all.  If  therefore  the  distance 
from  ground  glass  to  original  is  carefully 
measured  and  divided  by  4,  we  get  the 
focus  of  the  lens.  The  most  convenient 
way  of  getting  an  image  the  same  size 
as  the  original,  is  to  cut  two  strips  of 
white  card  exactly  the  same  length,  say 
3  inches  or  5  inches,  according  as  to 
whether  the  camera  is  quarter  or  half 
plate,  pinning  up  one  strip  on  the  copy- 
ing board,  and  using  the  other  to  meas- 
ure the  size  of  the  image  on  the  ground 
glass. 

THE    MOST    ACCURATE     METHOD, 

and  at  the  same  time  a  perfectly  simple 
one,  demands  the  employment  of  the 
ordinary  camera,  a  sheet  of  fairly  stout 
drawing  paper,  preferably  pinned  to  a 
drawing  board,  a  good  T  square  or  other 
straight  edge,  a  foot  rule  marked  with 
inches,  a  sharp  lead  pencil,  and  possibly 
a  pair  of  compasses,  though  these  are 
not  essential.  All  the  other  things  are 
ready  to  hand  in  almost  every  house. 
If  no  drawing  board  is  to  be  got,  the  top 
of  a  kitchen  table  will  answer  equally 
wel.  the  stout  paper  being  pinned  down 
to  that.  First  of  all  make  two  pencil 
lines  on  the  ground  glass  screen,  the 
further  apart  the  better,  as  tending  to 
the  minimizing  of  error  in  subsequent 
measurement  from  an  angle.  For  a 
quarter  plate  screen  3^  inches,  and  for  a 
half  plate  screen,  53^  inches  are  suitable 
distances,  and 

THE   DISTANCE    MUST    BE    EXACTLY 
MEASURED. 

Now  open  the  window  so  that  some 
clearly  defined  object  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  away  may  be  focused,  rest- 
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ing  the  camera,  not  on  a  tripod,  but  on 
the  drawing  board  covered  with  its  sheet 
of  pai>er.  The  image  of  some  certain 
definite  point  must  be  arranged  to  come 
just  on  one  of  the  pencil  lines,  and  when 
this  has  been  obtained  hold  the  camera 
firmly  and  rule  a  line  on  the  paper,  us- 
ing the  edge  of  the  base  board  as  a 
straight-edge.  Then  keeping  the  cam- 
era in  about  the  same  position  on  the 
board,  swing  it  round,  taking  care  not 
to  move  the  board  itself,  ^o  that  the  im- 
age of  the  same  definite  point  comes  on 
the  other  pencil  mark  on  the  ground 
glass,  and  again  rule  a  pencil  line  along 
the  edge  of  the  base  board.  If  the  cam- 
era is  now  removed  these  two  lines  will 
be  found  to  form  a  V  or,  if  they  do  not 
actually  meet,  they  may  be  produced 
until  they  do,  using  the  straight-edge 
or  T  square,  and  being  careful  to  con- 
tinue them  without  any  deflection,  and  to 
use  a  sharp  hard  pencil  so  that  the  point 
of  intersection  may  be  accurately  ascer- 


tained. A  strip  of  stiff  paper  must  next 
be  cut  exactly  the  length  of  the  distance 
between  the  two  pencil  marks  on  the 
ground  glass  screen  and,  first  marking 
a  point  midway  between  the  two  ends, 
this  is  moved  until  it  just  fits  in  between 
the  two  lines  on  the  sheet  of  paper,  in- 
dicating 'the  position  where  they  are  ^j/i 
inches  or  5J/^  inches  apart  as  the  case 
may  be.  Take  care  that  each  end  of 
this  slip  of  paper  is  the  same  distance 
from  the  point  of  intersection  or  bottom 
of  the  V,  and,  when  thib  is  so,  measure 
carefully  from  the  middle  of  the  edge  of 
the  strip  to  the  intersecting  point  and 
the  distance  will  be  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens.  This  may  sound  complicated 
unless  read  carefully,  step  by  step.  The 
method  is  in  reality  a  very  simple  one, 
and  a  handy  worker  havmg  got  his  im- 
plements together  should  be  able  to 
measure  the  focal  length  of  any  lens  of 
average  focus  within  ten  minutes 

— Photographic  News. 


WRINKLES. 

BY    AN    OLD    5TAGLR. 
On  the  Photography  of  Machinery^  Engines  and  Similar  Subjects. 


NE  of  the  less  usual  tasks 
which  the  amateur  some- 
times gets  is  to  photo- 
graph an  engine  or  a 
piece  of  machinery;  and 
he  will  find  when  he  comes  to  undertake 
it  for  the  first  time  that  it  has  a  whole 
set  of  difficulties  of  its  own.  I  have 
not  had  any  very  extended  experience  of 
this  work,  but  I  have  done  some,  and 
what  I  have  done  has  suggested  one  or 
two  points  which  may  be  useful  to  others. 

THE    COLOR    OF    THE    PAINT. 

The  luxury  of  machine  photography  is 
reached  when  the  maker  or  owner  will 


go  to  the  length  of  painting  the  machine 
specially  in  order  to  have  it  photograph- 
ed. He  may  do  so,  as,  if  he  is  an  en- 
gineer, he  is  sure  to  know  that  it  is  a 
customary  course  to  follow  with  good  or 
new  machines.  If  he  does,  and  asks 
what  color  would  be  most  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  suggest  to  him  a  dull  gray — 
one  which  will  as  far  as  possible  dry  with 
a  matt  and  not  a  shiny  surface.  Let  it 
also  be  fairly  dark,  in  order  that  the 
bright  parts  may  stand  out  well  against  it. 
If  possible,  see  the  apparatus  before  it  is 
painted,  and  get  it  put  into  the  position 
in  which  it  will  be  photographed ;  other- 
wise the  smoothness  of  the  painting  is 
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sure  to  be  spoilt  in  the  moving,  and  it 
will  get  finger-marked  and  soiled.  More- 
over, the  more  carefully  it  has  been  got 
ready  for  the  photographer,  the  more 
conspicuous  will  be  any  soiling  it  re- 
ceives. 

CHOICE  OF   POSITION. 

This  placing  of  the  machine  is  very 
important,  because  many  an  engineer 
seems  to  think  that  so  long  as  the  parts 
to  be  shown  can  be  seen  they  can  be 
photographed.  I  was  once  asked  to 
photograph  a  steam  pump  about  six  feet 
long  but  found  it  impossi'ble  to  get  six 
feet  from  it,  or  anything  like  six  feet, 
except  when  I  get  an  end  view  through 
a  doorway,  which  the  designer  of  the 
pump  would  not  have  at  any  price.  If 
a  position  can  be  selected,  see  that  it  is 
one  preferably  without  light  behind  the 
machine  or  directly  above  it,  as  the  best 
effect  on  the  various  curved  surfaces  will 
be  got  when  the  light  comes  from  one 
side  or  the  other  and  from  a  point  well 
in  front  of  the  apparatus. 

WIPE    MARKS. 

When  the  machine  is  not  specially 
painted,  "wipe  marks"  must  be  looked 
for,  and  removed.  By  "wipe  marks,"  I 
mean  a  kind  of  smear  left  by  the  clean- 
er's oily  waste,  which  is  very  visible  in  a 
certain  aspect.  Sometimes  they  are  made 
to  give  a  kind  of  pattern  all  over  a  flat 
painted  surface,  and  then  there  may  be 
no  need  to  avoid  them. 

A  LUMP  OF  WHITING  OR  CHALK. 

At  the  last  moment,  when  everything 
else  has  been  got  ready,  it  is  often  pos- 
sible to  make  some  very  effective  work 
with  chalk,  or.  better  still,  whiting.  This 
may  be  rubbed  on  details  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  show,  but  which  are  in  heavy 
shadow.  It  is  also  very  useful  in  bring- 
ing  out    relief   lettering,     such     as     the 


maker's  name,  which  is  often  cast  on  a 
bed  plate.  The  tops  of  the  letters  arc 
rubbed  with  whiting,  then  just  touchd 
up  with  a  clean  finger,  and  the  white  du>: 
blown  off.  The  lettering  will  then  k 
much  more  distinct. 

DINNER    HOUR    OR    SUNDAY. 

When  the  machine  stands  in  a  work- 
shop, the  dinner  hour  is  the  only  tunc 
when  it  is  safe  to  attempt  its  photog- 
raphy, and  then  only  if  all  the  running 
machinery  has  stopped.  The  ground  u: 
floor  of  the  ordinary  engineer's  factory 
is  always  in  such  a  state  of  vibration 
when  the  machinery  is  running  that  the 
image  on  the  plate  is  nearly  sure  to  be 
duplicated.  If  there  is  no  other  op- 
portunity, then  Sunday  must  be  selectee 
I  once  made  several  attempts  to  get  a 
special  appliance  photographed  by  mean? 
of  flashlight  at  night,  as  it  could  not  be 
done  in  the  daytime,  but  I  cannot  de- 
scribe the  result  as  encouraging. 

POSING    MACHINERY. 

When  a  piece  of  machinery  is  being 
photographed  for  its  owner  or  designer. 
it  is  most  important  to  get  him  to  come 
and  look  at  it,  if  it  can  possibly  be  ar- 
ranged, to  make  quite  sure  that  it  i> 
"posed"  exactly  as  he  would  have  it.  A 
tap  turned  on  or  turned  off,  a  crank  :n 
one  position  instead  of  another,  may 
seem  quite  unimportant  to  the  photoi:- 
rapher,  but  may  have  some  subtle  en- 
gineering significance  which  will  set  the 
owner  quite  against  the  photograph 
which  shows  it  as  it  should  not  be. 

Lir.HT    IN   THE   DARK    PLACES. 

A  wrinkle  which  I  can  thorougHy 
recommend  is  to  take  a  supply  of  newr 
papers  when  going  to  photograph  ma- 
chinery in  the  shops.  When  all  else  i^ 
ready,  the  ground  all  round  and  as  ne^- 
the  machine  as  possible  may  be  pave^ 
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with  the  sheets  of  newspaper.  It  is  sur- 
prising what  an  effect  this  will  have  in 
lighting  up  the  darker  shadows  under- 
neath ;  it  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
If  the  engine  is  not  to  be  blocked  out, 
the  newspapers  must  not  be  carried  too 
near  it,  but  all  such  work  is  best  blocked 
right  out. 

NO  FUZZINESS  PERMISSIBLE. 

After  focusing  as  sharply  as  possible,  a 
small  enough  stop  should  be  inserted  to 
make  quite  sure  that  every  part  of  the 
machine  is  sharp.  If  there  is  one  class  of 
subject  more  than  another  where  any 
f  uzziness  is  to  be  deprecated,  it  is  in  en- 
gineering photographs. 

plate:  exposure  and  development. 

The  fastest  plate  that  one  is  accustom- 
ed to  will  be  found  the  plate  to  use,  for 
lighting  is  often  very  poor.  There  is  an- 
other advantage  about  the  fast  plate — 
that  it  is,  generally,  less  likely  to  yield  a 
negative  that  is  too  hard,  and  there  is 
less  risk  of  under-exposure.  There  is 
no  greater  fault  in  a  photograph  of  an 
engine  or  of  a  machine  than  under-ex- 
posure, especially  when  it  is  followed  by 
forced  development,  which  makes  all  the 
highlights  hard  and  bright.  There  are 
always  highlights  from  reflections  from 


bright  surfaces,  which  have  a  tendency 
to  come  out  too  bright,  and  full  exposure 
helps  to  prevent  this.  It  also  helps  to 
make  the  detail,  even  in  the  heavy 
shadows,  visible,  and  the  owner  of  the 
machine  likes  to  be  able  to  see  as  much 
as  he  can  of  what  knows  to  be  there. 
Finally,  let  me  point  out  the  necessity  of 
using  a  backed  plate,  and  the  advantage 
of  diluting  the  developer.  These  are  not 
wrinkles  that  apply  simply  to  the  photog- 
raphy of  machinery,  for  there  are  very 
few  occasions  when  there  is  not  a  distinct 
gain  both  from  the  backed  plate  and 
from  the  dilute  developer.  But  their 
value  cannot  be  rubbed  in  too  often,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  their  ad- 
vantage. 

the  background. 

If  the  engine  is  to  be  blocked  out,  a 
light  background,  which  may  be  ex- 
temporized from  a  few  sheets  of  news- 
paper, if  nothing  else  is  handy,  will  be 
found  very  helpful,  as  it  leaves  no  doubt 
about  the  outline  of  the  different  parts, 
often  difficult  to  follow  when  they  come 
against  a  dark  corner  of  the  workshop, 
with  other  details  perhaps  of  a  similar 
appearance,  but  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  subject  of  the  photograph. 

— Photography, 
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FINISHING  AND  DOCTORING  THL  NEGATIVE. 


BY  W.  H.  NITHSDALE. 


NEGATIVE  req  u  i  r  i  ng 
intensification  or  reduc- 
tion before  it  is  printable 
is  the  product  of  bad 
photography,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  expense,  time,  and  skill  are  ex- 
pended in  these  operations  the  results  are 
never  altogether  satisfactory.  It  is  often 
better  to  throw  the  thing  away  than  to 
worry  over  and  endeavor  to  improve  that 
which  is  ruined  through  accident,  care- 
lessness, or  incompetence. 

The  most  careful  phctographer,  how- 
ever, is  troubled  with  blemishes  in  his 
negatives,  and  it  is  desirable,  if  excel- 
lence of  technique  is  any  consideration, 
that  he  should  have  some  little  know- 
ledge of  the  use  of  pencil,  knife,  and 
brush.  Before  attempting  doctoring  of 
a  more  complex  nature  than  spotting,  it 
is  advisable  to  make  a  print  and  study 
its  faults  carefully.  This  suggests  that 
our  first  operation  upon  the  negative 
should  be  to  clean  the  glass  side.  Mediy- 
hted  spirit,  soap  of  the  "Monkey 
Brand"  order,  or  a  touch  of  tap  water 
only,  with  a  towel,  will  acconiplish  this. 
Sometimes  an  otherwise  excellent 
negative  shows  a  trace  of  fog  from  one 
corner.  Dark  slides  with  aluminium  or 
vulcanite  shutters  which  pull  right  out 
are  fertile  in  this  defect,  particularly 
when  the  shutter  has  been  drawn  an  ap- 
preciable time  previous  to  the  exposure. 
A  small  pad  of  linen,  packed  with  tight- 
ened cotton-wo^l,  is  moistened  with 
methylated  spirit.  Excess  of  spirit 
should  be  squeezed  out,  and  firmly  rub- 
bed into  the  fog'ged  port 'on  of  the  nega- 
tive. The  friction  removes  the  silver 
deposit;  but  one  must  proceed  with  ex- 
treme care  and  be  very  persevering.  Any 


liglit  object,  or  part  of  a  light  objea. 
is  amenable  to  erasure  by  the  methy- 
lated spirit  pad,  but  the  knife  is  a  quicker 
and  in  Wilful  hands  a  more  efficient  in- 
strument. I  succeed  remarkably  we!! 
with  the  sharpened  blade  of  an  ordinan 
penknife,  although  surgeons'  lances  art 
invariably  recommended.  I  scrape  light- 
ly with  the  blade  at  any  convenient  angk 
to  the  film.  A  delicate  touch  is  as  neces- 
sary as  a  keen  edge,  and  the  least  care- 
fessness  will  make  a  hole  in  the  film. 

Retouching  is  an  even  finer  art  than 
film  surgery,  but  it  can  be.  and  often  In 
carried  to  excess.  It  enables  us  to  por- 
tray the  faces  of  our  friends  of  sixty  a^ 
they  appeared  when  twenty.  We  make 
them  appear  ridiculous  when  we  manj- 
facture  a  baby  skin  amid  %vhiskers  of 
snow  and  beneath  a  shining  expanse  of 
bald  head.  Still,  wrinkles  must  be  de- 
leted, noses  have  to  be  straightened  ;  and 
it  is  imperative  that  mouths  should  be 
respectable  in  size  and  appearance.  The 
prescription  on  the  retouchings  bott!e 
says:  "Moisten  with  a  rag  and  rub  the 
film."  I  find  it  more  convenient  to  slight- 
ly moisten  the  tip  of  my  little  finger  with 
the  medium  and  gently  rub  it  in. 
Medium  dries  quickly;  it  is  soon  ready 
for  and  will  take  almost  any  quality  of 
pencil.  There  are  as  many  fancy  strokes 
in  retouching  as  in  figure  skating^,  but  it 
matters  little  in  the  long  run  whether  one 
adopts  the  curlies,  the  criss-cross,  or  the 
stage,  so  long  as  the  lead  is  laid  properly 
and  in  correct  position,  althoug-h  an  ex- 
pert prefers  a  particular  stroke  for  par- 
ticular work. 

I  have  given  much  thought  to  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  spots,  but  am  not  satis- 
fied except  with  one  conclusion,  and  that 
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is,  try  as  we  will  we  shall  have  spots.  If 
I  dust  my  slides,  my  plates,  and  my 
camera  never  so  carefully,  I  can  rest  as- 
sured of  a  splendid  crop  of  spots.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  I  dust  nothing  I  may 
have  none.  In  times  past  I  dusted  plates 
religiously  with  camel-hair  brushes  and 
with  velvet.  I  always  had  spots  then, 
minute  ones  that  were  unrecognizable  at 
times  in  small  prints,  but  they  were  spots 
for  all  that.  Spotting,  whether  with 
brush  or  pencil,  is  a  tedious  and  trouble- 
some business.  I  prefer  a  soft  pencil,  and 
just  touch  the  spot  without  any  prepara- . 
tion  with  medium,  for  I  find  that  with 
brush  and  color  or  Indian  ink,  unless  it 
is  a  very  big  spot,  even  a  oo  sable  brush 
will  add  a  halo  to  the  spot.  Minute  black 
spots  on  the  negative  are  best  left  alone ; 
a  touch  with  the  brush  to  the  finished 
print  will  suffice  if  the  white  spot  there 
should  show  at  all  prominently.  Large 
black  spots  call  for  treatment  with  the 
knife.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  attribute 
these  latter  to  faults  in  the  plates.  I 
meet  with  them  very  seldom. 

Matt  varnish  is  useful  for  negatives  of 
a  ghostly  character.  It  is  applied  much 
as  one  varnishes,  but  to  the  glass  side  of 
the  negative.  Drying  is  accelerated  by 
heat — a  few  seconds  before  the  kitchen 
fire,  and  the  result  presents  an  af>pear- 
ance  resembling  ground  glass.  The  sur- 
face takes  pencil  and  stump  readily,  and 
in  places  where  its  intensifying  proper- 
ties are  not  desired  the  dried  varnish  is 
readily  removed  with  the  knife.  Matt 
varnish  is  a  favorite  ally  of  the  man  who 
revels  in  working  on  his  negative. 

I  place  the  bottle  containing  the 
varnish  in  a  basin  of  hot  water,  heat 
the  negative  before  the  kitchen  range 
until  it  feels  uncomfortably  hot  to  the 


back  of  the  hand,  and  then,  over  the 
scullery  sink,  pour  on  the  varnish.  But 
here  let  me  caution  you  regarding  the 
water  adhering  to  the  outside  of  the 
bottle,  for  a  drop  of  it  on  the  plate  and 
among  }X)ur  varnish  will  makes  havoc 
with,  if  it  does  not  completely  ruin  your 
negative.  Single-handled  yon  cannot  wipe 
the  bottle ;  you  are  handicapped  with  the 
•hot  negative  in  your  left  hand.  I  have  a 
towel  bunched  and  lying  handy.  I  drop 
the  bottle  lightly  on  it  immediately  affer 
removing  from  the  basin.  The  towel  does 
as  much  as  is  necessary  automatically. 
Pour  a  big  pool — be  generous — in  the 
middle  of  the  negative,  blowing  off  any 
accumulating  dust.  Pour  until  the  var- 
nish almost  reaches  the  sides  of  the  nega- 
tive ;  tilt  alternately  to  each  end  in  order 
to  cover  the  surface  of  the  film ;  and  run 
off  the  excess  varnish  from  one  corner 
into  another  bottle  which  you  have  plac- 
ed conveniently,  and  in  the  neck  of  which 
you  have  inserted  a  funnel.  The  extra 
bottle  and  the  funnel  will  save  you  a  lot 
of  varnish  you  would  otherwise  waste. 
Hang  the  varnished  negative  to  dry  with 
the  "running-ofF"  corner  downwards; 
with  a  finger-tip  you  can  remove  the 
drop  which  will  accumulate  shortly. 

Methylated  spirit  will  remove  varnish 
if  you  have  made  a  mess  of  the  opera- 
tion; it  will  at  the  same  time  remove 
your  retouching.  I  should  have  saved 
myself  a  lot  of  varnish  and  some  good 
negatives  if  I  had  practised  with  a  gum 
or  syrup  of  the  consistency  of  varnish  on 
waste  plates. 

Permit  the  negative  to  dry  thoroughly 
before  attempting  any  tinkering  with  the 
film  I  have  tried  rubbing  down  a  wet 
film.  The  experiment  was  not  success- 
ful.— Photography. 
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Packing  Exposed  Plates. — The  system  of 
packing  e?cposed  plates  I  advocate  is  one 
taught  me  by  one  of  our  leading  iirms  of 
publishers.  When  photographing  in  the  East 
I  packed  and  sent  away  about  5,000  exposed 
and  undeveloped  plates,  and  although  their 
destination  was  nearly  a  fortnight's  journey 
from  the  place  of  packing,  I  never  heard  of 
one  plate  being  broken. 

The  only  real  common-sense  method  is  to 
place  nothing  whatever  between  the  plates 
and  to  pack  them  film  to  film. 

Experience  has  shown  that  packed  in  this 
manner  and  wedged  tightly  in  the  original 
boxes,  plates  may  be  sent  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other.  But  the  chief  advantage 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  two  sensitive  sur- 
faces coming  into  contact,  exclude  all  air 
from  between.  In  experiments  made  some 
years  ago  it  was  found  that  the  greater  the 
distance  between  plates  the  more  quickly  they 
deteriorated.  They  keep  better,  just  as  sensi- 
tive paper  does,  when  in  close  contact  or 
even  under  pressure. 

Paper  placed  between,  the  films — no  mat- 
ter how  pure  it  may  be — will,  in  time,  have 
an  effect  upon  an  undeveloped  plate.  One 
amateur  I  know  placed  cigarette  papers  be- 
tween his,  because  he  thought  such  papers 
were  the  purest  he  could  obtain;  but  in  de- 
veloping those  plates  some  months  afterwards, 
to  his  surprise  and  annoyance,  he  discovered 
that  when  immersed  in  the  developer  those 
parts  of  the  gelatine  which  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  paper,  developed  much  more 
dense  than  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  image. 

Beginners  frequently  make  the  sad  mistake 
of  packing  up  their  unexposed  plates  with 
newspaper  between  them,  with  the  result  that 
negatives  appear  with  the  printed  matter  upon 
them — transferred  from  the  paper.  It  has 
frequently  been  stated  by  experts  that  such 
markings  cannot  be  removed  from  the  film, 
and  indeed  they  cannot  from  a  developed  plate, 
but  if  the  letters  can  be  detected  before  de- 


velopment they  can  often  be  removed  in  iz'. 
following  way:  Bathe  the  plates  before  d. 
velopment  in  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  ace::. 
acid,  well  wash  and  then  treat  with  a  b^:.: 
of  alcohol.    When  dry  develop    as    usual. 

The  late  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson's  experimentf 
described  at  the  London  and  Provinci. 
Photographic  Association  many  years  ago  x  y 
be  of  interest.  Taking  an  undeveloped  p\r.i 
he  pasted  on  the  back  a  piece  of  black  pipt: 
out  of  which  a  hole  had  been  cut  in  :> 
center.  A  piece  of  writing-paper  was  laj*i  2- 
the  back  of  this  and  the  plate  carefully  kr 
in  the  dark  for  several  months.  When  t  i 
plate  was  developed,  he  found  a  black  pit- 
on  the  plate  corresponding  with  the  cut-i  m 
hole.  As  the  paper  did  not  come  in  conrrr 
with  the  film  the  action  could  not  be  a  cht-^:- 
cal  one,  but  the  phenomenon  was  caused  by  . 
light  effect;  that  is  to  say,  the  paper  po^sc-^- 
ed  luminous  or  phosphorescent  properties  i"- 
visible  to  the  eye.  At  the  same  time  this  \U'.: 
action  was,  with  the  dry  plate,  a  cumula: '- 
one,  and  after  some  months  this  feeble  ef.^r 
was  sufficient  to  upset  the  equilibrium  of  v. 
silver  haloids  and  cause  a  development  to  :i< 
place.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  ch<'  « 
ing  a  suitable  material  for  packing  plates  oC  c 
causes  than  chemical  impurities  must  be  :r- 
vestigated. 

Another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  t'^' 
pressure  will  exert  an  influence  upon  the  fi'v.- 
haloids.  If  an  exposed  plate  be  placed  in  ?.' 
envelope  an-d  details  be  written  on  the  f- 
velope,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  wri*  ■*: 
is  not  on  the  side  resting  upon  the  film,  or  : 
reproduction  of  the  writing  will  develop  up  :: 
the  film  with  the  photographic  image. 

When  opening  a  box  of  plates  one  enii  ' 
the  wrapping  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  b  > 
be  slid  out  of  the  wrapper;  keep  the  wrap:'' 
as  it  will  be  of  use  in  re-packing.  When  :'- 
plates  are  taken  from  the  sheaths  or  di''^ 
slides  after  exposure,  lay  the  two  geb'n 
surfaces   face  to   face,  taking  care  that  t'-rr-. 
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is    no    foreign    matter    between    them.     Con- 

—  tinue  to  place  them  in  pairs,  and  when  a  dozen 

—  or  a  dozen-and-a-half  plates  are  ready,  wrap 
the  heap  in  brown  paper  and  press  tightly 
into  the  original  box,  so  as  to  Rrevent  their 

*     moving  about,  and  the  delicate  films  from  be- 
ing injured  by  abrasion.     Put  on  the  lid  and 

—  slide  the  box  into  its  original  wrapping.    The 

—  box  may  then  be  tied  up,  or  the  end  of  the 
wrapping  may  be  fastened  with  gummed 
paper. 

Plates  packed  in  this  manner  may  be  safely 
carried  in  one's  baggage  from  China  to  Peru 
without  fear  of  breakage,  or  may  be  sent  by 
post  if  the  box  be  packed  in  light  wood. 

Stamps  should  never  be  placed  on  the  box, 
but  on  tie-on  labels,  as  plates  are  apt  to  get 
broken    in   the   process   of   cancellation. 

P.  R.  Salmon,  F.R.S.P. 

— Photo  Scraps. 

*  «    * 

Ortol  Developer. — Equal  parts  of  the  two 
following  solutions  are  mixed  together  for 
use: 

(I.) 

Potassium    metabisulphite 35  grains 

Ortol    70  grains 

Water    10  ounces 

(2.) 

Sodium  carbonate   (crystals)...  I  ounce 

Sodium  sulphite   (crystals) i  ounce 

Potassium  bromide   10  grains 

Water    10  ounces 

♦  *    * 

Ink  for  Writing  on  Negatives. — If  the  fol- 
lowing ink  is  used  to  write  on  the  film  of  a 
negative,  and  the  negative  is  then  immersed 
in  an  ordinary  fixing  solution,  washed  and 
dried,  the  written  letters  will  be  reduced  to 
clear  glass,  and  will  print  black. 

Potassium    iodide 100  grains 

Water    i  ounce 

Iodine    10  grains 

Gum  arabic   15  grains 

«    41    * 

A  Yellow  Light  Filter. — ^An  unexposed 
plate,  preferably  a  lantern  plate,  is  fixed  out 
in  clean  hypo,  washed,  and  dried.  It  is  then 
soaked  for  two  minutes  in 

Naphthol    yellow 5  grains 

Water    10  ounces 

The   plate    is   then    rinsed    in    water   until   of 


the  tint  desired,  dried,  and  bound  up  like  a 
lantern  slide. 

*  m    * 

Schlippe's  Salt  Intensifier. — ^After  bleach- 
ing with  mercury  in  the  ordinary  way  and  well 
washing,  the  plate  is  darkened  in 

Water    i  ounce 

Schlippe's  salt  15  grains 

Liquor   ammonia    5  drops 

The  negative  is  then  washed  and  dried.  The 
intensification  with  this  formula  is  very  great. 

*  *    * 

Substitute  for  Ground  Glass. — A  clean 
piece  of  plain  glass  may  be  substituted  for  the 
ground  glass  focusing  screen  by  pouring  over 
it 

White   wax    100  grains 

Ether    i  ounce 

*  «    « 

Medium  for  Water  Colors. — Instead  of 
water,  the  following  medium  should  be  used 
when  P.O.P.  prints  are  to  be  tinted  with 
water  colors: 

White  of  egg i  ounce 

Glycerine    15  minims 

Ammonium  carbonate  20  grains 

Liquor  ammonia  15  minims 

Water    2  drachms 

The  white  of  egg  should  be  well  beaten  up 
and  allowed  to  subside,  and  then  the  am- 
monium carbonate,  having  been  dissolved  in 
the  water  and  the  glycerine  and  ammonia 
added  to  the  solution,  is  well  stirred  in.  The 
mixture  should  be  strained  through  fine  cam- 
bric or  cotton  wool. 

«    *    * 

Photographing  Faded  or  Burnt  Docu- 
ments.— Burnt  documents  are  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  things  which  it  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  photographer  to  deal  with.  Faded  photo- 
graphs and  manuscripts  or  documents  are  also 
unpleasant  things  to  reproduce.  But  by  us- 
ing the  right  system  the  difficulties  can  be 
overcome,  and  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Photo 
Revue,  Dr.  Reiss  contributes  a  useful  and 
practical  article  .on  the  subject. 

Age,  damp,  and  a  variety  of  other  in- 
fluences may  cause  writing  to  almost  dis- 
appear, and  more  especially  to  become  faint 
yellow.  The  document  or  paper  can  be  flat- 
tened out  by  placing  it  between  two  large 
pieces  of  glass  in  a  b'g  printing  or  other 
frame.     In  order  to  increase  the  co:itrast  of 
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the  faded  writing  on  the  paper,  there  are  three 
distinct  operations,  each  of  which  gives  ad- 
ditional clearness. 

First  of  all,  since  yellow  rays  of  light  can- 
not pass  through  blue  glass,  the  yellowish  fad- 
ed writing  will  appear  almost  black  if  ex- 
amined through  a  deep  blue  screen,  and  hence, 
by  photographing  it  with  an  ordinary  plate  and 
employing  a  deep  blue  ^'contrast  filter,"  we 
shall  get  a  negative  in  which  the  writing  ap- 
pears considerably  intensified. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  step.  The  next 
is  to  intensify  the  negative  itself,  and  for  this 
purpose  mercury  and  ammonia  will  be  found 
good.  Reduction  and  intensification  combined 
may  prove  even  better,  as  we  can  reduce  the 
"shadows"  (in  this  case  the  writing)  more 
proportionately  than  the  "high  lights"  (the 
paper).  Acid  ammonium  persulphate  is 
recommended  for  this  purpose  by  Dr.  Reiss, 
but  we  should  imagine  that  Howard  Farmer's 
hypo-ferricyanide  reducer  would  prove  better, 
as  it  will  attack  the  writing  in  preference  to 
the  "background."  In  either  case,  mercurial 
inten^sification  follows. 

By  this  double  treatment,  i.e.,  contrast  filter 
and  intensification,  the  very  faintest  writing 
will  have  become  fairly  legible  in  the  nega- 
tive. But  one  further  improvement  is  avail- 
able in  the  printing,  and  that  is  the  use  of  a 
very  vigorous  gaslight  paper,  with  a  con- 
centrated developer  well  restrained  with  potas- 
sium bromide.  The  results  are  astonishing, 
as  the  writing,  which  at  first  it  may  seem 
hopeless  to  try  to  photograph,  will  be  quite 
distinct  in  the  print. 

Burnt  documents  are  still  more  difficult  to 
deal  with,  but  they  should  be  very  carefully 
flattened  and  placed  between  glass  as  before, 
steam  being  used  to  render  the  brittle  paper 
more  supple.  H  the  paper  is  black  and  the 
ing  gray  or  brown,  a  positive  result  is  ob- 
tained direct.  Slow  plates  should  be  used, 
sufficient  but  not  over  exposure  being  given, 
and  a  slow  working  developer,  such  as  ferrous 
oxalate,  well  restrained 


To  Make  a  Vignetting  Card. — The  follow- 
lowing  sugestion  sent  by  a  reader  will  be 
found  of  practical  utility  for  those  w^ho  desire 
to  make  a  rough  opening  in  a  piece  of  thin 


card  for  vignetting  purposes.  Thick  br^- 
paper  may  also  be  used,  and  any  shape  <  > 
ing  can  be  easily  made.  The  card  or  pij^- 
is  cut  to  the  outside  of  the  printing  frame,  r: 
the  desired  opening  is  marked  on  it  in  pr.  . 
Then  get  a  stout  bodkin  and  perforate  • . 
card  round  the  pencil  mark,  and  it  wir.  < 
easy  to  push  out  the  piece  that  has  been  j-c- 
forated.  To  complete,  paste  a  piece  of  :i-: 
over  the  opening,  and  fix  in  position  on  .t 
printing  frame  with  drawing  pins. 


Soft  Prints  from  Hard  Negatives -A: 
cording  to  an  article  by  Prof.  Namias  in  re 
current  Photographischcs  IVochenblatt,  ii  is 
possible  to  obtain  soft  and  well-moduht:: 
prints  from  hard  negatives  by  treating  ih 
latter  with  potassium  permanganate  beiort 
printing;  this  compound  imparts  a  br"»: 
color  to  the  negatives,  and  so  render  the  print- 
ing qualities  less  harsh.     The  following  is  v:t 

formula  recommended:  I 

I 

Water    300  can     1 

Potassium  permanganate   15  K"^ 

Acetic  acid   2  gm. 

The  negative  is  immersed  in  this  solutic 
until  sufficiently  colored  brown,  and  is  ihea 
washed  and  dried.  The  coloration  can  b< 
removed,  locally  or  entirely,  by  means  ot 
hisulphate  solution,  which  can  be  applied  with 
a  brush  where  ortly  local  action  is  desired 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  gradation  in  tht 
print  can  be  fairly  precisely  controlled  by  the 
length  of  time  in  which  the  negative  is  allowcii 
to  color  in  the  permanganate  solution. 

A  Developer  for  Ultra-Rapid  Plates. 
— The  MM.  Guilleminot  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing developer  for  extremely  quick  plate<: 

A. — Water    lyl/i  oi. 

Sodium   sulphite    sVi  oz. 

Dissolve,  and  add 

Pyrogallic   acid    ^  oz. 

Sulphuric  acid    15     drops 

B.— Water    17H  oz. 

Sodium   carbonate    i^  02. 

For  use,  take  one  part  each  of  A  and  B  anJ 
one  part  of  water.  Add  a  few  drops  of  10  p«r 
cent,  bromide  solution  as  necessary. 


ifm^%)Mim^%mi^'^^mi^f^:i:^ 


Items  of  Interest 


Anleitung  zur  Photograph  IE,  by  G. 
Pizzigh^lli,  13th  edition,  1908.  255  text  illustra- 
tions and  27  tables.  Published  by  Wilhelm 
Knapp,  Halle  a.s.  Germany,  price  (bound)  mk. 
4.50. 

This  splendid  work  on  photography  is  chiefly 
for  beginners,  but  even  the  advanced  worker 
wil  find  it  very  useful.  It  does  not  mention 
old  processes,  but  treats  only  the  latest  methods 
in  photography,  covering  lenses,  apparatus, 
papers,  plates,  and  chemicals.  Also  the  new 
method  of  photography  in  natural  colors  by 
the  autochrome  process,  both  in  theory  and 
practice.  Besides  the  text  illustrations  there 
are  numerous  art  studies,  some  full  page. 


Recently  the  Royal  Photographic  Socie- 
ty in  London,  opened  its  35th  annual  exhibi- 
tion, which  occurrence  always  forms  one  of  the 
important  events  in  English  photographic  cir- 
cles. Not  only  does  this  exhibition  bring 
every  year  something  new  and  interes-ting  in 
the  matter  of  pictures,  but  also  in  the  various 
photographic  apparatus  and  lenses.  Among 
the  latter,  a  very  interesting  historical  article, 
viz. :  the  250,000th  Double  Anastigmat  recent- 
ly completed  by  the  C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Co., 
of  Berlin-Friedenau.  It  constitutes  an  elo- 
quent testimonial  for  the  enviable  reputation 
of  these  instruments  and  it  is  not  only  a  mat- 
ter of  congratulation  to  the  Goerz  Optical  Co., 
but  also  to  the  entire  optical  industry  of  Ger- 
many, that  one-quarter  million  high  grade 
precision  instruments  have  been  placed  upon 
the  market. 

*    ♦    * 

New  York,  Oct.  28th,  1908. 
Editor  Photographic  Times. 

Dear  Sir:  It  would  greatly  oblige  me  if 
you  would  make  mention  in  your  coming 
number  of  the  Photographic  Times,  that  my 
connection  with  our  firm  will  terminate  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  I  haven't  yet  decided 
ais  to  what  I  shall  undertake  after  that  date. 


Perhaps  the  notice  may  reach  some  one  who 
can    make    me    a    suitable    proposition. 
Thanking  you   beforehand, 

Very   truly   yours, 

L.  J,'R.  HoLST. 

♦  *    ♦ 

A  Million  High  Grade  Lenses. — Even  in 
this  day  of  large  things  a  million  still  carries 
with  it  an  idea  of  magnitude.  Who  would 
have  believed  that  so  great  a  number  could  be 
truthfully  applied  to  the  quantity  of  high 
grade  lenses  made  and  sold  by  a  single  com- 
pany since  the  introduction  of  the  Anastigmat 
in  1893?  Yet  a  million  Anastigmats,  high 
grade  Portrait  lenses.  Rapid  Universal  and 
Wide  Angle  Anastigmat  lenses  have  been-  con- 
structed and  sold  by  -the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  since  the 
above  date.  The  million  mark  was  passed  in 
September. 

Furthermore  since  1882  over  fifteen  million 
simple  lenses  for  photographic  purposes  have 
been  made  by  them,  and  an  equally  astonish- 
ing fact  is  that  they  have  sold  one  million 
one  hundred  thousand  photographic  shutters 
since  their  invention— only  a  comparatively 
short  time  ago. 

These  facts  carry  with  them  some  idea  of 
the  popularity  of  the  photographic  products  of 
the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.  This  popu- 
larity is  based  on  their  recognized  merit  and 
the  eminently  satisfactory  service  which  these 
products  give  in  all  kinds  of  photographic 
work. 

*  *    ♦ 

The  Photographer's  Handbook. — By  Chas. 
Harrison  and  John  C.  Douglas.  Published  by 
John  Lane  Co.,  New  York.     Price,  $1.00  net. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  in  the  limited 
scope  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  pages  to 
cover  in  any  sense  adequately  the  field  of 
photography.  And  yet  in  a  "handbook"  not 
much  more  than  a  mere  outline  of  a  subject 
can  well  be  expected.  The  author  has.  how- 
ever, boiled  down  sufficient    photographic  in- 
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formation  to  enable  the  beginner  who  follows 
its  teachings  to  successfully  produce  pictures 
according  to  the  more  important  processes. 


Photography  for.  Young  People. — By 
Tudor  Jenks.  Published  by  Frederick  A. 
Stokes   Co.,   New   York.     Price,   1.50  net. 

While  this  is  a  book  which  according  to  its 
title  is  primarily  written  for  young  folks  there 
is  much  of  interest  and  value  between  its 
covers  for  the  "grown-ups"  as  well.  The 
style  is  simple  and  the  story  of  photography 
is  told  in  a  most  readable  way.  As  a  work  for 
the  beginner  it  is  one  that  can  be  well  used 
and  the  author  has  performed  a  difficult  task 
in  a  careful,  painstaking  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner. 


Color  Photography  and  Other  Recent 
Developments  of  the  Art  of  the  Camera. — 
A  special  summer  number  of  The  Studio" 
published  by  the  John  Lane  Co.,  New  York 
City.     Price,  cloth,  $3.00  net,  postage,  35  cts. 

The  publishers  of  The  Studio  have  gotten 
out  a  very  creditable  work  in  the  usual 
artistic  and  sumptuous  style  that  characterizes 
the  publications  of  nearly  all  of  the  work  con- 
nected with  this  leading  American  art  maga- 
zine. 

The  value  of  the  book  aside  from  its  his- 
tory of  the  progress  made  in  color  photography 
lies  rather  in  the  series  of  reproductions  in 
monochrome  of  some  fine  photographs  of  such 
well-known  workers  as  Coburn,  Steiglitz,  De- 
machy,  Hofmeister,  Diihrkoop,  Perscheid,  Rey, 
and  many  others,  than  in  the  autochromes 
themselves.  This  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
present  scarcity  of  good  examples  readily  ac- 
cessible to  the  publishers.  The  real  reason 
possibly  is  found  explained  in  the  editor's 
prefatory  note.  "Xo  pains  have  been  spared 
to  give  in  each  case  a  true  representation  of 
the  autochrome  as  it  appears  when  held  up  to 
the  light ;  but  it  will  be  readily  understood 
that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
originals — which  exist,  of  course,  only  as 
transparencies — these  cclored  reproductions 
are  exceedingly  difficult  to  accomplish." 


Copying  Glass  Positives. — G!ass  positn:?, 
which  many  non-photographers  believe  t..  :< 
Daguerreotypes,  are  really  negative  pictures 
on  glass,  made  by  the  wet  collodion  pr-cer, 
with  special  pains  to  keep  the  image  of  a  w i.::: 
color.  Black  varnish  was  then  applied,  c.ur 
to  the  glass  side  or  to  the  film,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  picture  looked  a  positive  one,  ji*. 
as  a  negative  b'.eached  in  mercur}*  to  in- 
tensify it  looks  like  a  positive.  It  might  :^ 
supposed  that  to  copy  such  a  photograph  ik: - 
ing  need  be  done  but  to  remove  the  Vdr:i 
and  print  from  the  negative.  But  this  i>  r  t 
the  case.  When  the  varnish  is  on  the  nlm  it- 
self, its  removal  is  a  very  risky  proceedir.^c 
When  it  is  on  the  glass  side,  it  may  ea*:/ 
be  got  oflF,  but  the  resulting  negative  *us 
neither  exposed  nor  developed  to  give  an  ix- 
age  that  would  print,  and  therefore  will  n  t 
yield  a  satisfactory  result.  The  best  plan- 
and  one  involving  no  risk  at  all — ^is  to  fix  th 
positive  up  in  a  good  light  and  to  photogra;i 
it  just  as  if  it  were  a  print. 

♦  41    « 

Mending  Porcelain  Dishes. — Large  porce- 
lain dishes  are  expensive,  so  that  if  it  is  ^  ■ 
sible  to  mend  them  when  broken  a  consider- 
able economy  will  be  effected.  This  can  \< 
be  done  with  a  mixture  of  glycerine  ar.l 
litharge,  mixing  them  up  to  form  a  ver\'  s " 
paste.  The  broken  edges  are  anointed  w!:i 
glycerine,  the  paste  is  applied,  and  the\  2'? 
brought  into  close  contact  and  tied  up  like  ti- 
for  forty-eight  hours.  The  joint  will  be  fcrl 
to  be  perfect. 

♦  *    * 

Copying  Photographs. — When  a  sj;'  ' 
and  crumpled  photograph  is  to  be  copied.  '.'■ 
following  preliminar>'  treatment  will  gre^.: 
improve  the  result.  Half  an  ounce  of  w  ' 
wax  should  be  dissolved  in  four  ounces  t 
alcohol  by  gentle  heat.  The  bottle  contain:r.' 
the  mixture  may  be  stood  in  warm  water :  ■ 
the  purpose.  Some  of  this  is  then  sp^^i 
upon  a  piece  of  swan's  down  calico,  and  ge"" 
rubbed  over  the  broken  creased  photograpi 
until  it  is  dry.  To  print  is  then  placed  in  i 
printing  frame  behind  a  piece  of  clear  g!a '• 
set  up  an  angle  of  45**  with  the  window,  aria 
photographed. — Camera  Craft. 
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NOT  IN  THE   TRUST. 

We  sell  CAMERAS  ol  every  description 

Seneca,  Korona.  and  any  Camera  made  by  the  Trust  can 

be  purchased  at  a  discount. 
SALE  AGENTS  far  AITUIA.  CYIO.  AlOO,  and  SELTONA 

PAPEIS. 
New  York  Camera  Ezclun|e,  114  Fallon  Street. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

CARBON  PRINTER  WAXTED  —  Must 
know  double  transfer.  Send  specimens,  which 
will  be  returned.  Address,  F.  Gutekunst. 
712  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— 5x7  ••Graphic"  enlarging  and 
reducing  camera,  new  Aug.  i  last.  Listed  at 
$28.00.  Will  take  $15.00.  E.  S.  Blakely, 
86>^  Union  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Three   months  trial 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CANADIAN 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

Established  1877. 


$2  00  a  Year 

It  pays  special  attention  to  tlie  needs 
of    Pbotograpbers    in  smaller   cities. 

Send  2Sc.  for  a  trial  three  months  and  we  will  tell  you 
how  to  earn  a  MULTIPLEX  DISPLAY  FIXTUIE  for  your 
samples.  Free.  It  occupies  it  sq.  ft.  of  counter,  and  g^ves 
150  sq.  ft.  display,  and  saves  handling  samples. 

St.  Louis  anci  Canaclian  Pkotograpker, 

911  N.  Sixth  Street.  Room  2.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


HAVE  YOUR  LOCAL  VIEWS  MADE  INTO 

POST  CAR.DS 

AND  SOUVENIR  ALBUMS 
PINEST  AMERICAN  MADE 

Th«  Albertype  Co.»  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


FOR  S  A L £  .—Genuine  Dallmcyer  Lens, 
rectilinear,  wide  angle,  6>ix8^  in.,  perfectly 
new;  cost  $40,  price  $20.        J.  W.  COBB, 

2045  East  1 8th  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 

STEREOSCOPE  Negative  and  glass  stereos 
bought  by  A.  Fuhrmann,  Berlin,  W.  Passage, 
Germany.     Fabrik  v.  Kaiser-Panorama,  etc. 

CASH  PAID  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS— 
We  will  publish  a  list  of  over  2,oco  photographs 
for  which  we  will  pay  cash.  See  camera  page 
in  The  Illustrated  Review.  Sample  copy  ten 
cents.  Three  months  time  subscriptions  fifty 
cents.  The  Illustrated  Revikw,  Schiller 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 

FOR  SALE— Well  established  studio  in  Al- 
liance, O.,  doing  a  good  business-increasing 
trade,  equipped  to  16x20  with  best  instnmients 
money  can  buy.  Recent  death  of  proprietor 
reason  for  selling. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Nesbitt,  Alliance,  O. 


Important  Notice — Change  of  Price 

On  and  after  October  1st.  1908,  the  subscription  price  of  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 
will  be  ONE  DOLLAR  AND  FIFTY  CENTS  a  year.  Sintfle  copies  Fifteen  Cents. 
Foreign  subacriptions  TWO  DOLLARS  a  year.  t^Scnd  In  yoor  reneival  no^v. 
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CARBON-WITH  THE 
BOTHER  LE,FT  OUT, 

Carbon — with  the  bother  left  out 
only  half  expresses  the  advantages  of 
Ozobrome.  With  Ozobrome.  you 
may  make  carbon  enlargements  of  any 
size,  with  a  choice  of  twelve  colors, 
and  without  the  action  of  light,  so 
your  evenings  or  any  spare  time  may 
be  employed  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  ordinary  carbon  printing  you 
are  dependent  upon  the  uncertain 
action  of  daylight  for  printing,  and  to 
produce  an  enlarged  print  you  must 
first  make  an  enlarged  negative,  an 
expensive  and  time  taking  process. 

With  Ozobrome  the  carbon  image 
is  produced  by  chemical  action  and  as 
you  are  provided  with  chemicals  of 
exactly  the  right  quality  and  strength 
you  have  only  to  allow  the  chemicals 
to  act  for  a  specified  time,  and  to  fol- 
low the  simple  directions  to  secure 
good  results. 

With  either  carbon  or  Ozobrome 
the  resulting  print  is  pure  carbon — 
the  most  permanent  process  known. 

Here  is  the  principal  difference 
between  Carbon  and  Ozobrome  :  In 
making  a  carbon  print  the  sheet  of 
sensitized  carbon  tissue  is  placed  in 
contact  with  a  negative  in  a  printing 
frame  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
daylight  to  produce  the  image.  As 
the  image  is  not  visible  during  print- 
ing, a  print  meter  must  be  employed, 
and  even  then  considerable  guess  work 
must  be  done  in  judging  correct  print- 
ing time.  Wi'ch  Ozobrome  the  car- 
bon image  is  produced  by  chemical 
action  set  up  when  the  sheet  of  sensi- 
tized Ozobrome  tissue  is  placed  in 
contact  with  a  Bromide  or  Velox 
print  or  enlargement.  This  chemical 
action  is  allowed  to  continue  for  a 
definite  specified  time  so  you  are 
always  sure  of  its  being  correct.  So 
you  see  that  to  produce  an  Ozobrome 
carbon  print  of  any  size  it  is  only 
necessary  to  make  a  bromide  or  Velox 


enlargement  of  the  size  desired  and 
place  it  in  contact  with  a  sheet  of  sen- 
sitized Ozobrome  tissue. 

You  may,  if  you  choose,  make  a 
number  of  Ozobrome  prints  from  the 
one  enlargement  by  transfer,  but  as 
bromide  enlargements  are  so  inexpen* 
sive  and  simple  to  make»  most  ama- 
teurs prefer  to  allow  the  Ozobrome 
print  to  remain  on  the  bromide  paper, 
removing  the  silver  image  by  the 
simple  process  of  reduction. 

Any  amateur  can  easily  make  the 
necessary  bromide  enlargements  with 
the  same  little  Kodak  that  made  the 
original  negative,  or  with  one  of  the 
simple  and  inexpensive  Brownie 
Enlarging  Cameras. 

Th^eis  nothing  complex  or  uncer- 
tain about  the  process,  every  step  b 
exact,  so  many  minutes  immersion  in 
the  sensitizing  bath,  an  exact  given 
time  for  the  enlargement  and  tissue 
to  remain  in  contact — then  immerse  in 
hot  water  at  a  given  temperature — no 
guess  work — ^just  follow  the  simple 
directions. 

An  Ozobrome  color  chart  showing 
the  twelve  colors  may  be  seen  at  your 
dealers. 


THE  PRICE  YOU  PAY. 

But  I  can  buy  a  six  ounce  bottle  of 
Blank's  Universal  Developer  for 
twenty  cents  good  for  developing 
everything,  while  you  charge  me 
twenty  cents  for  a  four  ounce  bottle 
of  Nepera  Developer  for  Velox.  For 
a  moment  it  looks  as  if  you  were 
being  overcharged  a  bit,  doesn't  it? 
But  let's  see. 

Blank's  Universal  Developer  is  said 
to  be  equally  good  for  developing 
paper,  plates  or  film  by  simply  adding 
more  or  less  water.  As  a  matter  of 
fad  the  chemicals  for  a  paper  devel- 
oper have  to  be  in  quite  different 
proportions  from  that  for  plates  or 
film,  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
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bromide  paper)  and  if  the  developer 
is  right  for  paper,  just  diluting  with 
water  won' t  arrange  the  proportions  to 
make  it  right  for  plates  and  film  and 
vice  versa.  But  it  will  develop  both  all 
right.  To  be  sur^^you  could  throw 
in  willy-nilly  the  various  chemicals 
constituting  a  developer,  and  produce 
some  sort  of  an  image — but  would  you 
secure  the  proper  gradation  and  con- 
trast in  your  negative  or  print  ? — ^you 
most  certainly  would  not 

To  protect  both  themselves  and 
you,  the  makers  of  Nepera  Developer 
for  Velox  supply  in  capsules  the  neces- 
sary chemicals  to  add  to  Nepera 
Developer  so  it  can  be  used  for  films 
and  plates. 

But.  to  be  absolutely  just,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  manufacturer  of  the 
cheaper  priced  developer,  was  really 
trying  to  give  you  a  good  article — 
here  is  where  he  would  fall  down,  and 
you  would  be  the  loser — he  would  not 
be  in  position  to  know  whether  or  not 
his  developer  was  exacdy  suited  to 
the  paper  you  were  using.  To  make 
a  market  for  his  developer  he  would 
be  obliged  to  adapt  it  so  as  to  work 
witli  ai^  developing  out  papers,  and, 
as  they  vary  materially  in  make  up, 
it  could  not  be  exactly  right  for  any 
one  of  them. 

The  price  you  pay  for  chemicals 
and  chemical  preparations  is  exceed- 
ingly small  compared  to  what  you  pay 
for  the  papers,  films  or  plates  they  are 
to  be  used  with. 

If  you  spoil,  or  secure  indifferent 
results  on  a  dozen  or  so  sheets  of 
paper  because  your  developer  wasn't 
right,  the  five  cents  or  so  you  saved 
(?)  doesn't  loom  up  so  strong  as  an 
economy,  does  it? 

The  facts  are  these :  The  manu- 
facturer of  the  paper  you  use  is  forced 
to  put  up  a  developer  for  his  paper 
that  is  exactly  right — he  must  use  the 
best  and  purest  chemicals  to  be  had, 
he   must  employ  expert  chemists   to 


prepare  the  formula,  and  he  must  sell 
this  developer  at  the  lowest  possible 
price  in  order  to  further  the  sale  of 
the  paper,  his  chief  product.  What 
holds  good  for  paper  developer  holds 
good  for  all  other  chemical  prepara- 
tions— no  one  but  the  manufacturer 
of  the  goods  with  which  they  are  to 
be  used  can  have  the  same  interest  in 
selling  you  the  right  goods  at  the 
right  price. 


COMFORTABLE.. 

In  the  colder  days,  the  one  fly  in 
our  photographic  ointment  has  been 
that  we  could  not  always  secure  a 
comfortable  place  in  which  to  develop 
pur  films  or  plates  ;  especially  has 
this  been  true  when  the  ruler  of  the 
household  has  issued  a  stern  ukase 
against  "mussing  up"  the  bath  room 
or  kitchen  sink. 

Tank  Development  has  banished 
this  last  fly,  as  we  may  now  develop 
our  exposures  anywhere  and  any 
time,  selecting  the  most  comfortable 
quarters  without  fear  of  being  called 
to  account. 

Development  by  modem  methods  is 
a  pretty  comfortable  proposition  from 
all  standpoints,  we  have  at  once  com- 
fort, convenience  and  results. 

We  are  automatically  protected 
from  our  personal  liability  of  poor 
judgment,  inexperience  or  accident, 
and  if  we  but  follow  the  few  simple  in- 
structions, our  exposures  must  yield 
the  best  possible  negatives. 

Our  new  booklet,  "Tank  Develop- 
ment," explains  fully  the  Kodak 
Film  Tank,  the  Premo  Film  Tank, 
and  the  Eastman  Plate  Tank. 

Yours  for  the  asking,  at  your 
dealers. 

For  the  short  days — Eastman 
N.  C,  the  only  film  with  the  speed 
of  Seed  27. 
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A  SIMPLE  REMEDY. 

A  great  many  photo- 
graphic difficulties  can  be 
traced  to  improper  tem- 
perature. At  or  near  the 
normal  degree,  develop- 
ment and  the  other  chemi- 
cal processes  proceed 
regularly,  allowing  nega- 
tive or  print  to  attain  the 
proper  strength  or  density 
and  with  the  full  scale  of 
gradation.  If  the  tempera- 
ture be  below  normal  the 
chemical  action  is  retarded 
with  a  consequent  loss  in 
density  and  gradation.  If 
the  temperature  is  too 
high,  chemical  action  pro- 
ceeds too  rapidly,  produc- 
ing too  dense  negatives  and 
imperfections  of  various 
natures  in  the  different 
printing  processes. 

Keep  your  solution  at 
the  normal  degree — the 
easiest  way  is  to  use  an  Eastman 
Thermometer,  made  especially  for 
photographic  use,  the  degree  marks 
are  easily  read ;  the  shape  is  just  right 
for  slipping  into  a  film  or  plate  tank, 
and  it  has  a  handy  little  hook  to  sus- 
pend it  by. 

Fifty-cents  at  your  dealers. 


FLASH-LIGHT 
PORTRAITURE. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  branches 
of  amateur  photography  is  that  of 
Flash-Light  Portraiture. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  light  is 
so  much  more  condensed  than  when 
using  daylight,  the  beginner  is  apt  to 
produce  results  more  startling  than 
artistic.  In  reality,  flash-light,  when 
properly  controlled,  can  be  made  to 
produce  any  lighting  effect  obtainable 
with  day-light,  and  with  most  simple 
accessories. 


Our  booklet,  "Amateur  Portraiture 
by  Flash-Light,"  (now  in  its  suih 
edition)  deals  with  its  subject  in  a 
most  comprehensive  manner,  and  is 
so  fully  illustrated  with  diagrams  and 
portrait  reproductions,  and  so  clearly 
written  that  the  most  inexperienced 
amateur  can  produce  good  results  by 
following  its  teachings. 

A  copy  gratis  from  your  dealer,  or 
from  us  by  mail. 


THE  MODERN  WAY  ^ 

PICTURE  MAKIKG 


THE  MODERN  WAY  IN 
PICTURE   MAKING. 

A  simple  and  sure  help  to 
better  pictures.  Nearly  two 
hundred  pages — ^beautifully  illus- 
trated.   Cloth  bound ;  one  dollar. 
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EACH  YEAR  HAS  SEEN  BETTER 


VELOX 


Quality  made  Velox  the  most 
popular  amateur  paper,  the 
sustaining  of  that  quality, 
the  constant  improvement  in 
quality  has  more  than  main- 
tained the  Velox  popularity. 


The  Veloje  Book 
OR  request* 


NEPERA  DIVISION, 

E^tman  Kodak  Co. 

Rochester,  N*  Y* 
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The  f ew^  cents 

more  you 

pay  for 


come   back  in 
dollars. 


BT.  LOurs.  MO.     r" 


M,  A,  SEED  DRY  PLATE   CO. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
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I  COLUNEAR,  f5.6        f6.8  \ 

mCH-CLASS  ^^"^"^   ■  ■  "4EN8E8 

\DYNAR,        .      .       !6    ) 

ASSURE  YOU  HIGHEST.CLASS  WORK  IN  EVERY  RESPECT 

Write    for    catalog  No.    204,    and    for  information    as  to  the  trial   conditions 

OUR    NEW    ADDRESS 

Voigtiander  op^' woS  New  York  Fifth^enue 

The  American    Brancb    of    tbe    Bmnswlek  Factory  (GERMANY) 


Change  of  Price. 

/^N  and  after  October  ist,  the  subscription  price 
^^  of  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  will  be 
One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents.  Single  copies,  Fifteen 
cents.     Foreign  subscriptions,  Two  Dollars. 

Send  in  your  rene^wal  at  once. 


A  SWELL  PROPOSITION  FOR  SEPIA  PRINTS. 


It  is  illustrated  on  pasre  30  of  our  1908  Caulogue,  and  6nl  j 
one  of  many  beautiful  styles  that  we  have  to  offer  for  any  kind 
of  tone  print  you  are  making. 

THE  PORTE 
has  a  beautiful  black  enamel  cover,  cob-webbed  pattern.  The 
insert  is  a  beautiful  shade  of  Sepia  Tone.  No  insert  except  a 
delicate  monogram  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner.  We  fur- 
nish two  different  colored  inserts  with  this  so  that  you  can 
mount  some  odd  sized  prints  and  get  some  Very  Beautifal  ani 
Original  Effects.  We  are  making  practically  the  same  thing  for 
black  and  white  platinums  under  the  name  of 

THE    OTTOMAN 
the  insert  being  cream  white  ripple  and  the  loose  inserts  in 
light  and  dark  gray.    These  two  styles  are  right  out  of  the 
ordinary— different— artistic.    We  will  mail  samples  of  both  on 
receipt  of  five  2  cent  stamps. 

DESIGNED  AND  MANUFACTURED  BY 

TARPELL,  LOONIS  <  COMPANY.  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

Tht  Leading  Card  Novelty  House  ol  America. 

The  Ottoman  is  listed  on  page  10  of  our  1908  Catalogue 
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Speed,   latitude  and   color 

sensitiveness  perfectly 

harmonized  in 


Standard 
Polychrome 


A  soft  working  plate, 
ideal  for  the  glow^ing 
colors  of  the  Autumn 
landscape. 


Standard  Dry  Plate  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
^11  Dealers.  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
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America  Approves  the  Great  Anastigmat 

The 

isosTmnnAR 

LENS 

The  Greatest  Success  in  the  History  of  Photography. 

Sales  in  Enjcland  First  Six  Montbs  6500 
Sales  in  America  First  Six  Montlis  3500 

Are  you  one  of  the  10,000? 

The  Isostigmar  is  intensely  rapid  :  covers  crmpletely 
with  wonderful  depth,  sells  at  naif  the  price  of  others,  and 
fits  the  Kodaks  and  all  standard  cameras. 

LIBERAL  EXCHANGE  SYSTEM. 

Our  customers  may  change  their  old-style  Photo  Lenses  for  the  Isostigmar ;  describe  your 
lens  and  we  will  offer  liberal  terms  or  we  will  send  lenses  on  10  days*  trial,  or  through  your 
dealer. 

THE    WELLINGTON    LANTERN    SLIDE   PLATE. 

We  wish  to  introduce  the  **  Wellington"  to  critical  Makers  ot  Lantern-Slides;  warm, 
velvety  half  tones,  brilliant  high  lights,  great  latitude  and  absolutely  the  lowest  price. 
P*rice  lists  free  of  Isostigmars,  Enlarging-Outfits,  Photoscript  for  Titling  Negatives  and 
Wellington  Slide  Plates. 

WlUiamSt  Brown  <  Earle,  Depc.  s.     918  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


^ 


KOILOS     SHUTTER   (Patented) 

11  interior  parts  are  of  hardened  steel,  preclndinf  any  pos- 
sibility of  wear  and  CiWnc  nnlimited  dnrability 

HIGH  VALUE        ABSOLUTELY  RELIABLE       LOW  COST 

Constructed  simply  and  mechanically  perfect 
Works  from  one  second  up  to  1 -300  second 

Compact:  Distance  bet\ireen  shutter  leaves  and 
Diaphragm  only  i/  [6  in.  Permits  fitting 
lenses  of  the  highest  type. 

Three-leaf  opening,  allowing  the  greatest  possible 
illumination,  tfivintf  one-third  more  than  other  sys- 
tems.   Automatic  action  on  bulb  or  time  exposure. 
Handsomely  made  in  aluminum  case,  engraved :  beautifully  finished  in  every  detail. 

PRICES 
No.     Dia.  inchef  opening     Price  with  bulb  releaac       No. 

1  K  $12.50  2A 

2  Ji  14.00  3 

4 
CAN  BE  SUPPLIED  BY  ALL  LENS  MANUFACTURERS  OR  DEALERS 

ALWAYS  SPECIFY  KOILOS 

Sole  North  American  Agents 

Jackson  Blvd.  <  Desplaines  Sts. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


ia.  inches  opening 

Price  with  bulb  release 

1 
1-11/16 

$15.00 
16.00 
22.50 

BURKE  «  JAMES,      „.A^ 
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Century 
Cameras 


•I  1  "here  is 
as  much 
difference 
in  cameras 
as  there  is 
in  pi(5tures. 

f[The  camera  that 
makes  the  best  pictures  is  the 

Century  Camera. 

^Every  part  of  every  Century 
is  so  arranged  and  constructed 
that  the  highest  possible 
results  in  photography  are 
assured. 

Qcnlnry  Cameras  1 

View  Camcraa       ^  all  Centum''  Quality, 

Cirkut  Cameras     1 

(  iiljitiii?  tn-i-  hi  vuur  dt'^ilur's.  or 

Century  Camera  DlvUion 


EAAttnftn   Kodnk  Co. 


Rache«ter,  N.  Y. 


Tlje. 


TypeWri-t&r 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 


Its  Record  Has  Never  Been  EqiuUed 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

The  Oliver  Type'writer  Co. 

310  Broadway  -  New  York  City 


American 
Photography 

iBcorporatiat 
American  Amateur  Photographer,  EstafellaM  Ittf- 
Camera  and  Dark  loom.  Eatahlished  IM. 
Photo  Beacon,  EaSabliahed  1899. 


2£=».l2S24r   ING    ALL    THAT    ITS   NAM:| 
IMPLIES. 


CLOUDS 

must  interest  you  if  you  ever  pho- 
tograph landscapes.  The  greatest 
American  authority  on  cloud  forms. 
Henry  Helm  Clayton,  Meteorologist 
of  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  teJis 
all  about  clouds  in  American  Photofra^ 
for  September  and  October. 

Every  number  contains  numerous  original  practiea- 
articleo  by  autborities. 

$1^0  a  Year.  Three  montlis' trial.  2S  cents- 
Sample  Copy  on  request. 

American  Photography* 

UM  Beacon  BuIIdlna.  Boston,  Ma» 
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Photographic 
Amusements 

BY    WALTER    B.    WOODBURY 

Late  Ed  tor  of  The  Photoifrephic  Times 


NEW   EDITION    NOW    READY 


This  is  a  book  which  commends  itself  to  all  amateurs, 
professionals,  and  even  those  who  are  not  particularly  inter- 
ested in  photography. 

IT  IS  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  and  contains  an 
introduction  by  Mr.  W.  I.'  Lincoln  Adams. 

FORTY-NINE  CHAPTERS  AND  OVER  ONE  HUN- 
DRED PAGES  OF  READING  MATTER  and  illustrations, 
packed  full  of  interesting  and  entertaining  things. 

TABLB    OF    CONTENTS 


latroductloB 

The  Mirror  end  the  Camem 
The  Photo-Anamorphosis 
Statuette  Portraita 
Magic  Photographa 
Spirit  Photography 

Photography  for  Household  Decoration 
Leaf  Printa 

To  llaka  a  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch  from  a  Pho- 
tograph 
Photographs  on  Silk 
Photoicraphing  a  Catastrophe 
Photographa  on  Various  Fabrics 
Silhouettea 

Photographing  the  Invisible 
How  to  Blake  Photographs  in  a  Bottle 
Photographs  In  Any  Color 
The  EHsappearing  Photography 
Preak  Pictnrea  with  a  black  Background 
How  to  Copy  Drawings 
Sympathetic  Photographs 
Dry  Plates  That  Will  Develop  with  Water 


Caricature  Photographa 
Photographic  Sea  Weeda 
Stamp  Portraita 


Luminous  Photographa 

Floral  Photography 

Diatorted  Images 

Photographs  Without  Light 

Electric  Photographs 

Magic  Vignettes 

A  Simple  Method  of  Bnlarging 

Moonlight  Bffecta 

Photographing  Snow  and  Ice  Cryatala 

Photographing  Ink  Crystala 

Pinhole  Photography 

Freak  Picturea  by  Succeaalve  Bxposurea 

Wide-Angle  Stucfies 

Coaical  Portraits 

Making  Direct  Positives  in  the  Camera 

Instantaneoua  Photography 

Artificial  Miragea  by  Photography 

Photo-Chromoscope 

Composite  Photography 

Tele-Photo  Pictures 

Lightning  Photographa 

Photographing  Fireworks 

Doubles 

D>uble  Biipoaurea 

Comical  Portraita 


Price : 


ROYAL    OCTAVO,    PAPER    COVERS,    ONE    DOLLAR 

In  card-board  mailing  case.    Will  be  seat  to  any 
address  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

39  Union  Square,  New  York 
ORDERS    FROM    THE    TRADE    ARE    SOLICITED 
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DEPENDABLE  ALWAYS 


The  Empire  State 

It  will  meet  every  condition  which  the  photographer  encounters  in  the 
most  difficult  commercial  lines. 

It  (ocuses  from  both  front  and  rear.  It  accommodates  lenses  of  the  widest 
angle.  It  has  extra  long  bellows,  horizontal  and  vertical  swings,  reversible 
back,  rising  and  falling  front,  actuated  by  rack  and  pinion. 

And  its  perfectly  simple  in  construction — no  complication  in  any  part.  It 
is  built  of  selected  kiln-dried  mahogany  with  dove-tailed  comers,  reinforced  by 
brass  angle  pieces  to  withstand  the  hardest  usage. 

It  has  stood  for  reliability  among  the  trade  for  more  than  ^teen  years. 
And  its  price  is  right. 

This  is  why  there  are  more  Empire  State  cameras  in  use  than  all  otber 
view  cameras  combined. 

Price  includes  Camera,  Case  and  one  Double  Plate  Holder. 
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Prices  for  lanrer  tises  on 
•pplioition 

At  all  dealers',  or  write  us  for  descriptive  catalogue 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kod€Ut  Co, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  TiittS. 
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Whafs  What 


M>t  ^l^yt  99  a  copyrighted  trade  name  which  designates  a 
high-grade  line  of  developers  and  specialties, 
and  guarantees  their  quality.    All  careful  and  eco- 
nomical workers  should  demand  the  "  Agfa  "  brand. 

''Agfa''  Metol 

one  of  the  most  popular  developers  manufactured,  and 
can  be  used  for  all  classes  of  work  on  all  kinds  of 
plates,  films  and  developing  papers. 


NOTE:— We  publish  a  special  booklet  on  Metol,  which  may  be 
bad  for  the  asking. 


M 


Agfa''  Amidol 

specially  adapted  for  all  bromide  papers,  because  it 
produces  that  velvety  black  so  much  desired. 

''Agfa''  Rodinal 

a  universal  developer,  particularly  recommended  for  its 
simplicity,  (always  ready  to  use),  and  can  be  success- 
fully used  on  all  plates,  films  and  developing  papers. 

Agfa"  Reducer 

something  different  from  the  ordinary  commercial  mix- 
ture, as  it  reduces  in  correct  proportions. 

Agfa''  Intensifler 

a  truly  scientific  preparation,  that  builds  up  the  nega- 
tive, without  blocking. 


€€ 


€4 


Be  careful  and  ^^  \  gwtfM  " 

always  specify         X&UMCE  when  you  order. 


BERLIN    ANILINE   WORKS 

213-21S  Water  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Thk  Photogsaphic  Times. 
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Tee  r.igr.ezt  fcszi'z'.e  sz€ei,  ur.iest  range,  and  ful'es: 
rer.ierir.?  z^ cz'.zr  zi.jes  make 

the'lbest  in  the  market  for  t'r.e  trying  conditions* of  f(i.. 
and  winter.  Great  latitude  in  exposure  makes  them 
ideal  for  either  f  eld  or  studio  work. 


o.  r.  *.  p*T.  c 


HAMMER    DRY    PLATE    COMPANY 
Saint  Louis,  Missouri 


Just  see  the  Seneca  Camera 
and  you'U  know  why 


We  sc-nd  them  to  pros- 
f>c*:tive  customers  on 
tn;»l.  Oet  our  catalojjue 
anrl  mail  us  your  order 
t^xlay.  Tr>'  the  Camera 
ten  Vlays;  if  it  is  not 
what  vou  want  or  if  you 
do  nr>t  think  it  offers  the 
veiy  l>est  value  for  the 
money,  return  it  for 
credit-  Your  word  that 
the  instrument  is  not 
HatiHfactory  settles  it. 
No  catch,  no  exchanj,^ing 
Cameras  —  just  your 
money  back.  This  is 
the  only  way  you  can 
tell  whether  the  Camera 
you  pick  out  is  the  one 
you  really  want. 

Doesn't  that  appeal  to 
you  ? 


The  Camera  U>x  the  every  purpose  of  photography  -  the  Camera.  Ciij 
l'i,ti<  au<i  Studio  Out/U.  Designed  upon  original  lines,  protected  by  broad 
and  basic  patents,  made  of  the  best  materials,— an  instrument  adequate  to  the 
condiijons  of  the  Studio,  the  held,  and  the  home. 


Send  today  for  64-fia^e  illuslrated  Catalogue. 


Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co. 


Rochester 

N.Y. 
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The  heavy  demand  and         ¥orf>ri/\ri    1^1o4ao 
Numerous  Re-orders  for  iSOIlOIl    1  icIlcS 


exceeded  our  ability  to  promptly  fill  orders  for  this 

NEW,  FAST.  HEAVY-COATED,  COLOR-SENSITIVE  PLATE. 

The  great  latitude,  freedom  from  halation,  and  splendid  color  values  of  the 
Isonon  were  immediately  recognized  by  those  who  appreciate  high  quality  in 

Portraiture,  Landscape,  and  Commercial  \Vorlc. 

Orders  for  Isonon  Plates  can  now  be  filled  with  our  usual  promptness. 

G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

X,     ST,  LOUIS. NEW  YORK. CHICAGO.    j| 


IConvertMe 


The  Perfect 
American  Lens 


Consider  the  advantajle  a  Series  II  Tumer-Reich  Lens  offers 
as  compared  witli  a  symmetrical  anastigmat.  Asa  doubUt.  the 
Turner- Reich  gives  absolutely  the  hest  results  attained  by  any 
lens  and  it  separates  into  two  single  combinations  ot  unequal 
focal  lengths,  each  a  perfect  lens  in  itself,  with  which  a  picture 
can  be  taken  in  three  proportions  from  one  viewpoint. 

A  LXTUVrrtjblf  unaahgmat  does  every thin^ironi  ^  Order  Irom  a  fle&ter 
w,de  ingle  taU'lrpWo  wort  Jime  or  h^gb^ip*.d  ^  ^^^  ■  10  <lPy^  <rtal. 
in»tAtitafirfju»  rxpoAurrs,  indoori  Atidi  out. 


Gundlach -Manhattan 
Optical  Company, 

801   Clintoo   Avenue,  So. 
CHESTER.  N.  Y 


^ 

IT5  ALLi 
IN  THE  I 


PICTURES  MOUNTED 

WITH 

HIGGINS' 

PHOTO 

MOUNTER 


HAVE  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  re» 
suits  are  oniy  produced  bv  the  best  methods  and  means— 
the  best  results  in  Fhotofrrapn,  I'oster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste— 

HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Exceilent  novel  brush  with  each  Jar.) 
At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists'  Materials 

and  Stationery. 

A  3  oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or 

circulars  free,  from 

Chas.  m.  Higgins&Co. 

Manufacturers 
NEW  YORK     CHICAGO        LONDON 


Main  Ofnce,271  Ninth  St.,   (  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  \         U.  S.  A. 
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AT  THE  SUMMIT 
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Recently  Miss  Annie  'Peclc,  the  naounlain 
climber,  reached  the  lop  of  Ml.  Huascaran  in 
Peru,  an  altitude  ^  26.000  feet.  This  ac- 
comph'shmenl  won  for  her  the  world's  record 
in  mountain  climbing. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that  she 
carried  with  her  a 

GOERZ  ANSCHUT7  CAMERA 

This  is  a  specific  instance  among  many 
which  come  to  us  of  the  recognition  of  the 
merits  of  this  camera  for  the  most  exacting  kind  of 
outdoor  work.  THE  GOERZ  ANSCHUTZ 
is  a  small,  light  weight,  strongly  built,  folding 
camera,  specially  designed  for  travelers,  natural- 
ists, newspaper  men,  sportsmen  —  for  all  outdoor 
use  where  great* speed,  accuracy  and  compact- 
ness are  essential:  equally  well  adapted  for 
general  photographic  work,  lantern  slide  and 
enlargement  making. 

L^  us  tell  you  about  the  unique  features  found  in 
this  camera. 

Address  Dept.  H  for  free  descriptive  catalogue,  which 
also  lists  our  photographic  lenses.  XL  shutter,  field  glasses, 
f^sight,  tele-photo  attachments,  etc. 

We  prefer  to  supply  you  through  your  dealer,  but  when 
he  either  cannot  or  will  not,  communicate  with  us. 

C.  \X  (Sotx)  samoruan 
€)ptuar  Company 

52  Union  Square  E.,  New  York 

HcTwonh  BUg. 

Chicago 


THE    BOOK   OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Practical,  Theoretic  and  Applied 

£ift/rd  by  PAUL  N.  HASLUCK 

With  numerous  Illustntlonft  and  Workinc  DriviBp 
Nearly  800  pages,  size  Ifx9>^.  cloth.  $3.50,  prepiid 

ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  UP-TO-DATE 

^  The  Book  of  Photography  contains  in  one  w^i 
all  that  those  interested  in  Pbotof^raphy  require 
know  to  enable  them  to  attain  success.  Ii  «bru< 
them  how  to  start  in  the  ri^ht  way,  how  to  fi .:,« 
up  first  efforts,  and  how  to  at*atn  proficiency. 
^  The  chapters  have  been  written  by  a  number  " 
well  qualified  experts  who  have  specialized  m  lie 
various  branches  of  the  art. 

\  The  illustrations  show  clearly  how  the  0^1^- 
tions  of  Developing,  Toning:  and  Fixinfir,  Ret uu.  1- 
in£^,  etc..  etc.,  are  actually  done,  and  a  lar§re  nuirr^- 
of  working  drawings  affording  invaluable  aNvi>. 
tance  to  the  amateur  and  profenional  worker  a-e 
included. 


The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 

39  Union  Square  New  York  City 


Goes  out  of  print  on 
publication,  so  send  in 
your  renewal  promptly 
if   you    wisK    to    have 


A  Complete   File. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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^  While  every  serious  worker  will  first  regard  photography 
from  the  arti^ic  view-pK)int,  still  even  the  artist  must  be 
practical  to  be  successful.     The 

Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss 
Portrait  Unar 

will  not  only  save  your  time,  but  will  save  your  money — 
it  embodies  in  one  instrument  the  possibilities  of  several 
lenses.  It  is  equally  effective  for  taking  a  portrait  bust,  a 
three-quarter  figure  or  a  group,  and  it  will  do  all  equally  well. 

^  Let  us  send  you  our  special  Lens  Circular,  which  gives 

full  data  about  this  remarkable  lens. 

^PRISM  is  a  little  magazine  of  lens  information.     Send  for  copy. 

Q  Our  Name  on  a  Photographic  Lens,  Field  Glass,  Microscope,  Laboratory 
Apparatus,  Scientific  or  Engineering  Instrument  is  our  Guarantee, 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 


CARL 

ZEISS. 

JENA   ^v^. 

Officet!  \^S 
New  Yoik  \  ^ 
Boston  \ 
Chicago  \ 

Lyd  GEO.  N.  SAEGMUILFR 
^  /  San  Franciaco 
S  /  Washington 
/London 
/  Frankfort 

ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 

No  toning 


Aristo 

Gold  Paper 

affords  beautiful  carbon 
sepia  tones  by  simply 
printing,  washing  and 
fixing. 


Absolutely  Permanent 
American  Aristotype  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
All  Dealers.  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


fDL,.  XL 

)  per  Amiufti 


Siugle  Copies^  15  Centi 
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An  Independent  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  Devoied  to| 
The  Interests  of  Pictorial  and  Scientiiic  Photography 

THE    PHOTOGRAPHIC    TIMES    PUBLISHING    ASSOCIATION. 
39   UNION   SQUARE.  -  ,        NEW  YORK   CITY 


'Afisco  and  Cyko^  the  uegath'e  ami  fjsi five  of  phoU\s^raphy'" 


CYKO  QUALITY 

raises  the  standard  of 
work  of  the  average 
photographer. 

Its  PLASTICITY  allows 
the  true  artist  to  reach 
the  highest  level  by 
stamping  his 

INDIVIDUALITY 


Send  for  Cyko  Manual  and  learn 
about  this  perfect  developing  paper. 


An  SCO  Company 

BinghamtoHy  N.  Y. 

^^  Ansio  ami  Cyko^  the  ve^^atirc  and  positive  of  photography'*'* 


Wlien  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Ansco— 


The  new 


Photography 

Look  for  the  sign  of  qual- 
ity before  buying. 

Color  values  in  Mono- 
chrome are   necessary   to   represent 
nature.     These  are  secured  with 

Ansco  Film 

And  prints  on  Cyko  Paper  — 

"Then  ega  five  and  positive  ofpho  tograp  hy , ' 
Send  for  Information 

Ansco  Conipciii^v^ 

Bmghamtont  N»  Y. 
When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Th«  Photographic  Times. 
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DAY'S  WHITE  PASTE 

A  Thoroughly  Scientific  Paste  for 
fine  Photography  and  Artistic  work. 

WILL  NOT  SPOT— because  it  is  absolutely  neutral. 

WILL  NOT  WRINKLE  the  most  delicate  paper  or 
curl  the  mounted  pictures,  and  the  particles 
are  so  fine  that  every  atom  sticks. 

IT  IS  SMOOTH  as  a  cold  cream  and  stays  in  perfect 
condition  till  entirely  used  up.  That  is  one 
reason  why 

IT  IS  THE  CHEAPEST— besides  you  get  more  of  it 
in  a  package.  Day's  half-pt.,  pt.,  and  qt.  jars 
contain  full  10,  20,  and  40  oz.  (not  8, 15.  32  oz.) 
The  6  lb.,  and  12  lb.  pails  give  most  for  the 
money.    6  lb.  pails,  $1.00. 

FREE    SAMPLE 

TO    AMATEUR    OR    PRO  FESSIOM AL. 

DIAMOND  PASTE  CO..  70  Hamilton  St.. 

ALBANY.  N.  V. 


^     Monthly  Photographic     ^ 
*^    Competitions    for    1909    ^ 


July— Self  portrait  competition  : 

i  lass  A— Open  to  all.    Class  B— Nov  ice  class. 

For  the  best  portrait  of  contestant  made  by  con- 
testant. 
Aaoaflt— Landscape  and  marine : 

Open  competition— No  classification. 
September— I  nteriors. 

I  lass  A— Open  to  all.    Class  B— Novice  class. 
October— General  competition: 

•  lass  A— Open  to  all.    Class  B— Novice  class. 
November— Christmas  card  competition  : 

<  )pen  to  all— No  classification. 

Regular  awards— For  the  best  postcards  carry- 

\ng  some  Christmas  wish  or  thouf^ht. 
December— Freaks : 

Open  competition— No  classification. 

Regular  awards  for  the  most  unusual  picture, 

whether   from   double   exposure  or  properly 

made. 


January— General  Competition  : 

Class  A— Open  to  all.    Class  B— Novice  class. 

February    Home  Portraiture : 

Class  A  -  Open  to  all.    Class  B— Novice  class. 

Marcb— Landscape  with  figures: 
No.  classification— Open  to  all 

April  "Home  Sweet  Home "":  No  classification— 
•  'pen  to  all.  Regular  awards  for  best  pictures 
with  the  aoove  title. 

May  -  General  Competition  : 

Class  A— Open  to  all.    Class  B — Novice  class. 

June— Special  Advertising  competition; 

No  classification— Regular  awards  for  the  best 
picture  that  may  be  uned  for  advertising  the 
goods  of  any  of  the  manufacturers  whose  pro- 
ducts are  aclvertised  in  our  pages. 

PRIZES  will  be  awarded  as  follows :  First  Prize.  $10.00 ;  Second  Prize,  $5.00;  and  three  honor- 
able mention  awards  of  a  year's  subscription  to  "  The  Photographic  Times.'* 
CONDITIONS 

1  he  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who  may  desire  to  compete,  without  charge  or  consideration  of 
any  kind.  Prospective  contestants  need  not  be  subscribers  for  the  publication  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  com- 
pete lor  the  prizes  offered. 

Prints  in  any  medium,  mounted  or  unmounted,  may  be  entered.  As  awards  are,  however,  partly 
determined  on  possibilities  of  reproducing  nicely,  it  is  best  to  mount  prints  and  use  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing 
paper  with  a  glossy  surface.  Put  name  and  address  on  back  of  each  print,  and  prepay  postage  at  the  rate 
of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces. 

Send  particulars  of  conditions  under  which  picture  was  taken,  separately  by  mail.  Data  required  in 
this  connection:  light,  length  of  exposure,  hour  of  day,  season  and  stop  used.  Also  materials  employed  as 
plate,  lens,  developer,  mount  and  method  of  printing. 

No  print  will  be  eligible  that  ha«  ever  appeared  in  any  other  American  publication. 

Prints  will  be  returned  if  requested  at  the  time  of  sending  and  postage  prepaid  for  their  return.  All 
other  prims  become  the  property  of  this  publication,  to  be  used  in  The  Phdtografhic  Times,  as  required- 
credit  will  of  course  be  given  if  so  used. 

Prints  must  reach  us  thirty  days  before  the  issue  for  which  they  are  intended.  Those  received  too  late 
for  one  competiiicm  will  be  entered  for  the  following  month. 

We  will  reserve  the  right  to  reject  all  prints  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  required  for  reproduction  in 
our  macazinc. 

Checks  for  prizes  will  be  mailed  the  25th  of  the  month  in  which  the  print  appears. 

A  limited  number  of  prints  will  be  criticized  each  month  in  addition  to  those  winning  awards.  Such 
prints  should  be  marked  '\May  he  critkizai:'     We  cannot  criticize  prints  by  mail. 
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When  purcheLsing  ql  Developer  plee^se  be  peLrticuleLr  to  specify 

SCHER^ING'S 

THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  FAVORABLY  KNOWN  BRAND. 

Put  up  With  lMb0lM  mud  ammlm  ua  per  tme-mimiUa  here  giren. 


ONE    OUNCE 


^^OGALLIC  ACID 


RESUB  LIMED 


rs»E.SCHERING.== 

ffifcMANUFACTURING  CHEMIST,  BE«UN. 


REGISTERED 


THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  LAST— FOURTH— EDITION 
OF  THE  GERMAN  PHARMACOPOEIA.  ><    ><    ^<    >< 

See    tKett    yov    get   the  Gei\uii\e    ''SC  HE  RING'S/ 

EXCELLED    BY   NONE. 


SEND   ORDERS   TO    YOUR    DEALERS. 


Print  your  pictures  on  silver 
at  Twenty  cents  the  dozen. 

For  December  only,  w^e  make  this  special  offer:    we 
w^ill  send  you  one  dozen  4x5" 


JVlctalotypc 


a  silver-basic  gaslight  paper,  postpaid,  for  twenty  cents 
in  stamps.  This  is  to  get  you  acquainted  with  each 
other.  After  this  month  the  regular  price  will  prevail, 
and  w^e  w^ill  not  pay  transportation. 

Defender  Pkoto  Supply  Co., 

1332  Argo  Park,        -        -        -        -        Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Distributing;  Point  a: — Boston,   New  York,    Philadelphia,   Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Toronto, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  and  London.  Eng. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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THL  MONTHLY  COMPLTITION. 


^HE  December  competition 
was  an  unusually  difficult 
one,  not  only  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  winning  prints, 
but  in  the  proper  classifica-  \ 
tion  as  well.  Owing  to  several  unforeseen 
circumstances,  the  November  and  Decem- 
ber competitions  had  to  be  consolidated, 
making  an  unusually  large  number  of 
entries  to  consider.  The  judges'  task  was 
rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  new 
classification  for  the  December  competi- 
tion. As  stated  in  a  previous  issue  and 
in  our  special  announcement  covering 
this  competition,  the  entries  were  to  be 
divided  into  two  classes.  Class  A,  open 
to  all  with  the  regular  awards.  Class  B, 
open  only  to  those  who  have  never  re- 
ceived an  award  in  any  competition. 

Owing  to  the  consolidation  of  two 
months'  entries,  a  great  many  prints  were 
sent  in  without  a  statement  as  to  which 
class  the  contestant  desired  to  enter.  In 
order  to  be  just  and  fair  to  all  this 
necessitated  the  going  through  the  back 
files  of  the  publication  and  the  placing 
in  Class  A  of  all  entries  whose  makers 
had  at  some  time  received  an  award  in 
our  competitions.  The  balance  of  the 
entries  were  placed  in  the  B.  Class.  This 
ruling  in  some  instances  may  not  afford 
satisfaction  as  the  contestants  may  have 


desired  their  entries  placed  in  Class  A, 
or  in  both  classes,  but  we  trust  all  con- 
testants will  appreciate  the  difficulties  of 
our  position. 

We  believe  this  classification  a  just 
and  equitable  one  as  it  affords  the  novice 
a  chance  of  winning  awards  in  his  own 
class,  until  he  has  arrived  at  the  stage 
when  his  work  can  be  considered  with 
that  of  his  older  and  more  experienced 
brother  pictorialist. 

It  has  been  suggested  and  with  good 
reason,  that  a  general  competition  makes 
it  difficult  for  the  specialist  to  receive  due 
credit,  so  in  order  to  thoroughly  test  the 
matter,  we  have  arranged  a  number  of 
special  competitions  for  ninteen  hundred 
and  nine. 

In  arranging  these  competitions,  the 
publishers  of  The  PhotOoRaphic  Times 
reserve  the  right  to  withhold  awards  in 
any  competition  wherein  the  entries  do 
not  come  up  to  our  standard  of  photo- 
graphic excellence  or  when  the  entries 
are  too  few  in  number  to  make  it  a  com- 
petition. In  such  event,  the  entries 
worthy  will  be  held  and  entered  in  the 
next  competition  of  their  classification. 

The  subjects  for  1909  competition  are 
as  follows;  but  are  subject  to  change, 
due  notice  being  given  of  such  change  or 
modification : 
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iMm 


ei:i^^   A— ^  }]ivu  In  all. 
Class  1.1 — N'mice  cki^s. 
Ft'hruar}— llf>nif    I 'i irtraitui't*: 
Clas^  A — (  y\\i*n  U"  all. 

Marrh     KaiMl>ra|H'  vvilli  fii^'^nrc^: 

Xm  L:!a'^^ilk■at:^M     i  )\)i'u  In  all. 
April  -"]  Ionic  S\sLrt  llrmK": 

\a  l*l:^>^ifl^al  inti     t  Ipcn  Im  a!i. 

Rci;nlar  a\^ai'*U  t^^'  tlu-  lrt>t  picture- 
\\  nil  tlir  :ili<»sr  tiUf- 
Ma>  -^n'tirral  rn:npL'iiH.n(i ; 

(lavs    \-  -t  }jm\  in  a!l 

t1a^v  li     Xnviev  rla^--. 

I'Vrr  llu-'  l^v-t  iMClMrg  \Ut{\  n)i\\    1m'  n-i'il 

(iir  .hlvrrh-riM»4  rlh-  l^t^-hI-  uf  an_\ 
I  if  tin'  lUrinnMifnn'M'^  s\  lhJ>i'  pro- 
4*K*1--  itH-  ;v^l\'f')'\i-i'"l   lit  iMiV  pAUC^ 


Class  A — Open  to  alL 
Class  13^ — Novice  class. 
l'\ir  I  he  best    portrait    of    €oateai» 
inatle   by   contestant, 
Aug^iist — Landscape  and  tnarjoe: 

i  >pen  competition — No  classtfioMi^ 
SuptcinljLT — Interiors. 
Cla^s  A — Open  to  all. 
Class  U— Novice  class, 
t  ktiiber — t.k'Tieral   competition : 
Cla^s  A — ( ipen  to  all. 
i  Ui^^   Pj^Novice  class* 
NnvcmlKT— Christmas  card  compcf^ 
( Jfieii  to  all— No  classiHcatian* 
Ue^ular   awards — For   the    best  111 
canli^     carrying    some    Oin>^ 
u  i'-h  nr  thought, 
1  k'Cin^l^tT — I'Veaks: 
(  'fieiT  c< 'HI f petition — No  claj^sificiTn- 
Ucj4itl:ir  avvartJs  for  the  most  iini^^^ 
pii'turc.  whether  from  douWcf^ 
[Hi^vrc  or  properly  made. 
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In  selecting  the  winning  prints  in  this 
consolidated  competition,  two  evening 
sessions  of  over  four  hours  each  were 
required  to  thoroughly  thrash  out  the 
merits  of  the  various  prints  before  mak- 
ing the  awards.  In  several  instances  the 
difference  in  prints  was  very  slight,  as 
there  were  so  many  high  class  entries 
that  the  judges*  task  was  a  most  laborious 
and  trying  one.  The  awards  were  finally 
adjudicated  as  follows: 

First  award — Class  A,  W.  F.  Zierath, 
for  his  entry  entitled  'The  Driftwood 
Gatherer."  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  judges  that  this  entry  possessed 
more  true  pictorial  quality  than  any  of 
the  others  in  the  contest,  although  the 
first  award  in  Class  B  is  a  very  close 


second.  The  picture  is  true  to  its  title,  the 
figure  expresses  vigorous  action  and  is 
entirely  without  the  suggestion  of  pose 
usually  so  evident  in  attempts  of  this 
nature.  There  is  just  enough  detail  in 
the  foreground  to  avoid  monotony,  and 
the  whole  picture  is  so  keyed  as  to  bring 
out  the  figure  in  strong  relief.  The  pic- 
ture as  a  whole,  evidences  artistic  ability 
of  a  high  order,  and  tells  its  simple  story 
remarkably  well.  The  data  furnished 
with  this  entry  are  as  follows :  Made  in 
August,  8  A.  M.,  bright  cloudy  light,  1/50 
second  exposure,  stop  4,  on  Ahsco  film. 
Pyro  developer,  enlarged  to  8  x  10  from 
original  3J4  ^  4/4  negative. 

The  second  award — Class  A,  went  to 
J.   H.   Field,  for  his  entry  **A  Harvest 


SUA  Deny s  of  the  faening  hours 

Honorable  Mention,  Class  A,  December  Competition. 


Wiiliam  Whfflock. 
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A  SUMMER  MEMORY,  F.  /;  .^-rnttr^r^ 

Honorablij  Mention*  Clua  A,  December  Competition. 


Landscape."  This  is  a  typical  field  pic- 
ture, one  of  the  soft  harmonious  studies 
in  tone  that  Mr-  Field  so  much  delights 
in*  Mr  Field's  introduction  of  the  tree 
in  the  foreground  is  quite  Japanesque, 
serving  very  nicely  to  balance  the  sweep- 
ing curve  formed  by  the  two  hay  cocks 
and  the  trees  in  the  middle  and  far 
distance.  We  very  much  fear  that  the 
half  tone  reproduction  will  fail  largely 
in  showing  the  delicate  gradation  that 
goes  so  far  in  affording  this  picture  its 
artistic  quality.  Data:  negative  made  6 
A,  M.,  in  July,  T  second  exposure,  rear 
half  R.  R.  lens,  Cramer  Medium  Iso 
plate  with  Ingento  Scr«.^en.  Printed  on 
Sepia  Platinum. 


Third     award— Class     A,     to    Wi 

Wheelock,  for  his  entry  entitled  '*Sh 
owi     of     the     Evening     Hours/' 
UTieelock  is  a  master  of  the  after 
cesses  of  manipulation  and  i^:- 
alrnost  uncanny  faculty  of  tiir, 
monplace  subjects  and    renderii 
highly  pictorial  by  his  judidoils^] 
light  and  shade*     To  best  enjoy 
ture  hold  it  at  arm's  length. 
mucli  regret  that  the  data  furnish 
this  entry  have  been  mislaid,  but 
to  be  able  at  no  far  distant  date  to 
[lish  our  readers  with  a  personal  ao 
by  Mr.  Wheelock  of  how  he  accompli 
some  of  his  splendid  results. 

The  fourth  award — Class  A,  w« 
llernard  C.  Roloflf  and  Francisco 
7,a,  for  their  picture  entitled  **Back 
the  Harvest/'* 

The  Fifth  and  final  award  in 
went  to  F.  F.  Sornberger  for  his 


•Our  engravers  were  unable  to  reproduce  this  print 


SfSTEK  LILLIAN.  Mat-ry  /T.  B*Jrt 

Hon  Of  A  hie  Mention,  Clasi  B,  Decent  be  r  i 
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PA  TH  THRO  PINEY  WOODS.  Harry  D.  IViiiiar. 

Honorable  Mention,  Class  B,  December  Competition. 


entitled  "A  Summer  Memory."  In  ad- 
dition to  being  a  charming  little  outdoor 
sutdy,  it  is  an  effective  bit  of  outdoor 
portraiture  as  well,  and  the  maker  is  to 
be  congratulated  in  resisting  the  tempta- 
tion to  picture  the  young  lady's  face  in 
the  water  and  title  it  "Nature's  Mirror." 
Notice  please  how  effective  the  back- 
ground is  out  of  focus,  a  small  stop  would 
have  utterly  ruined  this  attempt  from  a 
pictorial  standpoint.  Data :  made  in  July, 
6  p.  M.,  taken  in  shade  on  sunny  day,  1/5 
second  exposure,  f6.8  Goerz  lens.  Ham- 
mer plate,  Rodinal  developer,  printed  on 
Aristo  Self  Toning  paper. 

The  first  award  in  Class  B  went  to  R. 
C.  Born  for  his  picture  entitled  "Pecousic 
Road."  We  must  confess  that  the  title 
does  not  seem  particularly  appropriate 
and  that  a  much  more  fitting  one  might 
have  been  selected,  but  that,  however,  has 
but  little  to  do  with  the  artistic  merits  of 


the  picture.  The  rendering  of  the  snow 
is  particularly  good  and  the  atmospheric 
effect  equally  so.  The  pose  of  the  plod- 
ding figure  is  good  and  one  cannot  help 
but  feel  that  rest  and  a  night's  comfort 
soon  await  him.  Data :  negative  made  in 
January,  4  p.  m.,  clear  light,  open  lens, 
1/5  second  exposure.  Cramer  Crown 
plate,  metol  hydrochinon  developer, 
printed  on  Eastman's  A.  Bromide. 

The  second  award  Class  B  went  to 
Will  G.  Helwig  for  his  picture  entitled 
"Boy  with  Apple."  This  is  a  very  clever 
example  of  home  portraiture  and  most 
clearly  demonstrates  the  possibilities  of 
the  ordinary  window  for  first  class  work. 
The  lighting  is  to  be  specially  commend- 
ed. Note  the  full  detail  in  the  shadow 
side  of  the  face  and  the  absence  of  glar- 
ing high  lights  in  the  more  fully  illumi- 
nated portions.  Good  work  through- 
out. Data :  made  in  ordinary  room,  light 
from  East  window,  three  seconds  ex- 
posure, stop  f8.  Pyro  developer,  printed 
on  Eastman's  sepia  paper. 


BO  y  H'l  TH  A  PPL  E.  IViN  C.  Hehvig. 

Second  Prize,  Class  B,  December  Competition, 


^ECOl'S/C  ROAD. 


First  Prize,  Class  B,  December  Competition. 


R.  C.  Born. 
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The  third  award,  Class  B,  went  to  Miss 
Luella  Kimball  for  her  picture  entitled 
'•Reflections,  Central  Park,  New  York." 
Altogether  too  commonplace  and  unpoeti- 
cal  a  title  for  so  dainty  a  bit  of  wood- 
land, but  this  can  be  forgiven  this  time  in 
view  of  the  picture's  many  excellences. 
CjooA  judgment  has  been  displayed  in 
selection  of  view  point,  exposure,  de- 
velopment and  printing  medium,  and  we 
regret  very  much  that  full  data  concern- 
ing this  picture  are  not  at  hand. 

The  fourth  award.  Class  B,  went  to 
Harry  D.  Williar  for  his  picture  entitled 
^The  Path  thro  Piney  Woods."  This  pic- 
ture is  to  be  particularly  commended  for 
its  great  range  in  tone  values,  which  are 
so  well  distributed  as  to  be  in  harmony 
throughout.  The  composition  would 
have  been  improved  by  toning  down  the 


spot  of  light  at  the  base  of  the  tree  on 
the  extreme  left;  cover  this  spot  of  light 
with  your  finger  and  note  the  improve- 
ment.    No  data  furnished. 

The  fifth  and  final  award  in  Qass  B 
went  to  Harry  R.  Bodine,  for  his  entry 
entitled  **Sister  Lillian,"  another  ex- 
cellent example  of  home  portraiture.  The 
spacing  and  pose  is  particularly  good,  but 
a  little  more  light  on  the  shadow  side  of 
the  hair  would  have  been  an  improve- 
ment. Data:  negative  made  in  August, 
2  p.  M.,  subdued  light,  4  seconds  ex- 
posure, f8,  printed  on  Azo. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  the  competi- 
tions as  outlined  for  the  coming  year  will 
meet  with  your  approval  and  will  prove 
of  mutual  benefit — and  remember  if  you 
don't  succeed — try,  try  again. 


RRFLECriOSS,  CENTRAL  PARK,  NEW  YORK, 

Honorable  Mention,  Class  B,  December  Competition. 


Miss  Luella  Kimbali. 
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MONTHLY  FORLIGN  DIGEST. 


TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


Balloon  Photography. 

Ballooning  is  a  very  popular  sport 
these 'days,  and  the  voyagers  often  take 
pictures  in  their  journey  through  the  air, 
but  this  kind  of  photography  is  beset 
with  certain  difficulties  and  only  those 
who  have  had  some  experience,  attain 
a  fair  degree  of  success.  Dr.  Aliethe  has 
done  some  work  along  tliis  line,  including 
three  color  photography  with  one  ex- 
posure, and  his  advice  may  well  be  heed- 
ed. To  stimulate  balloon  photography, 
the  German  aeronautical  clubs  offered 
valuable  prizes  for  pictures.  The  C.  P. 
Goerz  Company  did  so  also  but  only  to 
those  who  were  members  of  German  bal- 
loon clubs,  and  used  Goerz-Anshuetz 
Klapp  cameras  which  are  well  adapted 
for  this  purpose.  A  small  camera  say 
334  X  4^  is  preferable.  Its  weight  is 
not  great  and  it  is  more  easily  handled 
than  one  of  larger  size.  If  an>'thing 
special  is  to  be  photographed  some  sys- 
tem whereby  the  plates  or  films  can  be 
quickly  changed  should  be  chosen.  Scenes 
change  very  rapidly  when  ballooning. 
Technical  skill  and  a  cool  head  are  de- 
sirable. One  of  the  difficulties  is  that 
a  balloon  constantly  rotates  on  its 
axis,  often  combined  with  a  pendu- 
lum-like motion.  These  two  movements 
make  it  impossible  to  photograph  even 
with  very  rapid  shutters,  but  the 
rotation  is  alternately  from  right  to 
left  and  vice-versa.  The  moment  for  the 
exposure  should  be  chosen  when  the  bal- 
loon is  about  to  reverse,  the  balloon  is 
then  quiet.  These  changes  in  directions 
take  place  about  three  times  per  minute. 


The  forward  and  vertical  movements  u- 
ually  cause  no  trouble.  Furthermor: 
movement  in  the  basket  will  cause  th> 
balloon  to  swing.  At  least  ten  seconii: 
before  an  exposure  every  one  should  re- 
main perfectly  quiet,  the  camera  ready  :■. 
make  the  exposure  the  instant  the  bal- 
loon stops  its  momentary  rotation.  At 
one  thousand  feet  or  higher  the  for  war: 
motion,  even  if  rapid,  will  not  cause  an; 
blurring  of  the  picture.  At  great  heigh: 
the  details  are  very  small,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  negatives  are  quite  con- 
trasty,  or  it  will  be  difficult  to  distingui.C 
objects  on  the  resulting  prints.  The  liira: 
is  very  strong  due  to  reflections  from  the 
ground.  The  camera  also  should  be  care- 
fully tested  to  see  if  it  is  light  tight.  A 
camera  which  may  not  cause  trouble 
when  working  on  the  ground,  may  not  be 
light  tight  in  ballooning,  as  the  light 
strikes  it  from  all  sides.  The  plate 
holders  and  slides  cause  the  gf^eate^: 
trouble.  Yellow  screens  and  color  sensi- 
tive plates  are  well  nigh  indispensable  h-r 
taking  balloon  pictures.  The  screens 
should  be  strongly  blue  absorbing-.  T-j 
use  common  plates  usually  results  in  di- 
apix)intment,  as  the  light  is  fully  five 
times  stronger  in  the  air  than  on  the 
ground.  The  photographer  need  not  fear 
under-exposure  when  using  a  screen.  A 
developer  giving  strong  contrasts  shoul^^ 
be  chosen.  Rodinal  i — 8  is  good.  Ir- 
developing.  the  plates  often  have  a  foi^- 
ged  appearance,  but  this  should  not  mis- 
lead the  photographer,  but  continue  de- 
velopment until  the  back  shows  the  image 
coming  through. — Das  Atelier  des. 
Photo  graphen. 
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CALLITYPY  OR  PHOTO  TYPOGRAPHY.* 


A  Novel  Application  of  Photography  to  the  Printing  Art. 

BY  JACOB  BACKES. 

(P  EVERY  type-setting  and  every  llne-oasting 
maohine  should  deny  Its  funotion^  and  if 
palsy  seized  eaoh  hand  that  held  a  oompoB- 
iter's  stick,  the  art  of  printing  and  the 
continued  production  of  books,  newspapers > 
and  magazines  would  proceed  uninterruptedly.  But 
the  appearance  of  the  pages  and  coluinns  in  the  suc- 
ceeding art  would  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to 
ordinary  typewriting,  and  the  source  and  sign  of 
the  new  priiiting  dispensation  would  be  the  Camera* 

To  such  a  degree  of  perfection  have  the  writing 
machines  been  brought ,  so  universally  introduced, 
eo  accustomed  has  the  public  become  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  type  and  to  the  uneven  right-hand  mar- 
gin, and  so  satisfactory  have  photo-engraving  pro- 
ceeses  become,  that  revolution  in  the  print-typing 
art  is  possible,  and  may  be  impending.  The  seed  and 
the  sine  qua  non  of  the  impendence  is  the  Oamera. 

This  page  and  the  two  following  ones  are  not,  as 
mlgjit  at  first  glance  be  supposed,  advertisements 
of  a  type-founder's  product.  They  were  printed  from 
ordinary  line-engravings  the  photo-engraver's  copy 
for  which  was  prepared  by  .the  adapted  operation  of 
an  ordinary  typewriter,  combined  with  subsidiary 
penwork  and  matter  pasted  on  the  typed  sheets,  this 
penwork  and  pasting-on  being  of  the  simplest  kind. 

The  first  phenomena  observable  by  the  reader  are 
the  three  different  sizes  of  type,  all  of  which 
sizes  owe  their  origin  to  the  operation  of  only  one 
ordinary  writing  machine  equipped  with  the  size  of 
type  imder  the  reader's  eye.  Of  coiirse,  any  print- 
typing  system  worthy  of  the  name  must  make  providon 
for  the  production  of  any  small  size  of  type,  be- 
cause the  magazines  would  contain  only  half  of  what 
they  now  do  if  they  had  to  be  set  in  fac-simile 
of  typewriting,  and  the  news  columns  of  the  dailies 
only  a  fourth  as  much  under  similar  conditions. 

The  explanation  is:  By  making  the  typewriting  of 
the  type-page  or  column  of  the  engraver's  copy  sys- 

♦  There  has  been  considerable  comment  of  late  in  the  general  press  on  this  ingenious  pro- 
cess. If  our  readers  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject  we  are  prepared  to  have  the  author 
more  fully  explain  his  methods  of  work  in  a  series  of  articles. 
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tematloally  larger  than  the  actu- 
al printing  size  deelred,  then 
ordering  a  corresponding  degree <f 
reduction  on  the  engraver's  part, 
the  finest  gradation  of  sizes 
smaller  than  the  original  type- 
writing are  secured. 

For  example,  the  preceding  page 
Illustrates  an  exact  fac-slmllecf 
common  typewriter  type*  The  ori- 
ginal of  this  colximn,  as  may  be 
verified  by  anyone  copying  It  on 
the  machine,  was  8/6  times  this 
actual  printing  size,  and  there- 
fore, as  compared  with  the  type 
on  the  preceding  page,  this  type 
will  contain  more  reading  matter 
In  the  same  space,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  is  the  square  of  8 
to  the  square  of  6  (64  to  36). 

As  in  typewriting  of  standard 
size  throughout  the  world  an  inch 
contains  six  close  lines,  it  fol- 
lows that  original  engraver's 
copy  7/6  times  as  long  vertically 
as  the  printing  size  desired  re- 
sults, in  the  line  engraving,  in 
type  running  seven  lines  to  each 
inch;  if  8/6  as  large,  the  type 
will  be  eight  lines  to  each  inch; 
d/6  as  large,  printing  type  nine 
lines  to  the  Inch,  etc*  Of  course 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
length  of  the  lines  must  be  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  number  of  them. 

In  any  epistolary  communication 
an  author,  editor  or  business  man 
desires  hie  letters  to  "look  per- 
sonal** •  There  are  reasons  equal  In 
niamber  and  cogency  why  his  prin- 
ted communication  to  the  public 
should  also  *'loo)c  personal **  and 
individualized:  therefore  no  at- 
tempt to  secure  even  rigiht-hand 
''parallel**  margin  should  be  made. 
.  The  embellishing  and  relieving 
effect  of  initials  are  secxired  by 
leaving  a  blank  at  the  beginning 
of  the  writing,  and  when  the  page 
is  otherwise  completed,  filling 
in  the  space  with  a  letter  made 
with  pen  and  Ink;  or,  one  may  be 
sheared  from  discarded  printed 
matter  and  pasted  In  place* 

For  distinction  or  emphasis, se 
cxire  bolder  letters  by  retyping 
the  words,  as: 

Light  impression. 

Ordinary . impression • 

BeaTy  impression. 

The  letters  can  be  gone  over 
with  the  pen, as  some  are  in  these 


lines.  If  your  machine  baa  only  Aasrlcv 
letters »  a  stroke  or  dots  vith  the  pan  ;»: 
ohange  an  a  into  &,  an  e  into  6,  an  o  !r. 
6  —  in  short  any  character  in  alaost  vij 
modern  language  may  be  produced  in  a  %\p 
commanding  respect  in  Paris,  Berlin,  I»- 
ples,  Barcelona,  Copenhagen. 

If  appropriate  and  germane  to  ths  ■:- 
ter,  a  line  can  be  pasted  in  clipped  fra 
previous  printing,  as: 

Lines  in  displayed  letters  are  obtai»l 
in  one  of  several  «ays»  as  follovs: 

Matter  can  be  type-set,  and  the  type- 
set lines  inserted  vith  the  photo-tngnr*: 
blocks . 

Matter  can  be  type-set,  and  the  procf? 
therefrom  pasted  on  the  typewritten  cepv 
and  a  "callitypic"  block  made  from  all. 
On  the  typewritten  original  the  pUc? 
of  type  can  - 

StJeJ^r  ^.  vWOGALLIC  AC\]i 

with     the  pen  *' 

if  the  necessary  skill  for  this  is  aTalU- 
ble.     A  drawing  can  be  Inserted  whether 
made  with  the  pen  or  clipped  from  sr«rl!c< 
printing. 


U  ¥  ^  ^  f  IVT  C  >  '    '^n  preparing    cai-.- 
rll0011>l0     typio  copy  for  a  pw- 

PHOTO 


phle t ,  o  iroular ,  or  ^^ 
vertisenent,  the  nis 
address ,   and  nature  > 

MOUNTER  i?:^^~Sx;r^. 

played.  Such  matter  can  often  be  shear*! 
from  old  circulars,  letter  heads,  and  ad- 
vertisements, and  the  adapted  comblDatlr 
of  this  material, as  indicated, 
with  any  typewritten  or  penned 
matter  will  usually  secure  de- 
sired results.  This  column 
contains  clipped  matter  illus- 
trating how  this  work  is  done, 
and  the  possibilities  in  this 
direction.  Mo  metal  types,  leads, or  rul* 
are  required,  nor  the  least  experience  1' 

r^r^S.  printing,  designing, engraTlc; 

^^•e^^x  transferring,  or  •juetlfyln« 
Y process. 

The  severest  test  tcwhlcb* 
^  new  print-typing  method  c»r^ 
put  is  the  class  of  oonposl- 

tion  known  as  tabulationi- 

How  well  oallltypy,  the  photo- typography - 
stands  this  test  can  be.seen  in  the  accct^ 
panying  calendar.  This 
the  perfect  intersec- 
tion of  lines, as  these 
are  made  with  pen  and 
ink,  not  with  the  m^tal  rules 
ter. 


method  perslts : 


of  the  frlr- 

This  colusr- • 
photographlcil- 
reduced  froa  »•' 
original  seawr- 
ing  4i  by  m 
inches  each  »■ 
Any  effect  tfclr 
is  obtained  In  any  of  these  sizes  of  ^1^ 
is  of  course  obtainable  in  any  other  slz' 
down  to  the  nmallest.   from  the  aafoe  cop 


HAVE  rOUB  LOCAL  VIEWS  MADE  INTO 

POSTCARDS 

AND  SOUVENIR  ALBUMS 
FINEST  AMEBICAN  MADE 

Th»  Alhmnrp*  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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ADVANCED  GLTTING  RESULTS. 

BY  C.  H-  CLAUDY. 

IJV  SIX  PARTS— PART  V. 


X  the  practice  of  the  art  or 
science  of  photography, — 
we  won't  quarrel  over 
terms, — ^you  will  have 
struck  many  a  small  snag 
— if  you  have  followed  the  beaten  track 
of  the  thousands  of  thousands  of  pil- 
grims who  have  gone  this  way  before 
you.  You  will  have  had  to  master  many 
a  tiny  problem,  insignificant  in  itself,  in 
the  darkroom  and  in  the  field,  yet  at  that 
particular  nwment  vital,  to  comfort  at 
least,  if  not  to  success.  Who  has  not 
cursed  the  inventor  of  the  flapping  focus- 
ing cloth,  and  blessed  the  first  suggestion 
of  an  elastic  which  confines  one  end  to 
the  camera  and  the  other  to  the  head  of 
the  operator?  Is  there  a  man  or  a  wo- 
man who  has  not  carefully  poured  the 
contents  of  a  thick  lipped  bottle  all  over 
everything  but  the  desired  spot,  and  look- 
ed shamefully  into  the  mental  looking 
glass  when  the  simple  expedient  of  wet- 
ting the  lip  of  the  bottle  was  explained 
as  the  remedy  for  such  future  perform- 
ances ? 

There  are  a  number  of  such  little 
everyday  matters,  which  the  beginner 
notes  not — and  which  his  more  advanc- 
ed brother  can  catch  onto  only  by  read- 
ing, by  observation,  or  by  that  effort  of 
mind  which  results  in  invention, — inven- 
tion not  less  than  a  thousand  others  have 
invented  it  beforehand.  Yet  some  of 
them  are  so  trivial  that  in  themselves  it 
hardly  seems  right  to  take  space  to  tell 
of  them.  And  yet,  the  comfort  there  is 
in  some  idiotically  simple  expedients. 

Have  you  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  in  your 
darkroom — any  old  size  from  8  x  lo  up 


to  20x20?  Go  to  a  plate  glass  store — 
which  will  probably  be  the  largest  paint 
store  in  your  city,  and  ask  for  a  piece  of 
plate  glass  cut  from  waste — that  is,  from 
the  broken  plate  glass  windows  which 
are  continually  being  replaced.  Such  a 
piece  will  cost  but  a  few  cents.  You  can 
round  off  the  dangerously  sharp  edges 
with  a  rasp  in  a  few  minutes  yourself. 
When  you  have  to  swab  prints,  pile  them 
on  this,  face  up.  If  you  are  preparing 
prints  for  squeegeeing,  the  plate  glass 
piece  is  an  ideal  water  table.  If  you 
want  to  dry  prints  quickly,  put  a  pile  on 
the  glass  and  put  on  pressure  for  long 
enough  to  get  the  water  out.  If  you 
want  a  cover  for  a  large  dish — ^as  a  tray 
full  of  hypo  for  prints,  here  it  is.  If 
you  want  to  put  a  large  mounted  print 
under  pressure,  here  is  your  true  plane 
and  your  weight  combined.  If  you  wish 
to  trim  prints  with  a  knife — ^here  is  the 
surface.  Foolish  ?  Perhaps.  But  com- 
fortable. 

You  may  have  that  divine  spirit  of 
orderlessness  which  permits  seventeen 
varieties  of  bottles  upon  your  shelves, 
none  with  labels,  and  contents  known  by 
the  size,  shape,  and  color  of  bottle.  Such 
a  laboratory  has  the  one  advantage  of 
strict  privacy — since  no  one  will  experi- 
ment with  your  unknown  solutions.  The 
trouble  is  that  you  are  so  very  apt  to  for- 
get what  is  in  that  blue,  round  bottle,  and 
wonder  remorsefully  "what  the  dickens 
this  yellow  stuff  is  in  that  old  square  glass 
stoppered  bottle?*' 

Yet  if  you  have  labels,  you  will  find 
they  have  the  habit  of  getting  dirty. — 
and  the  still  further  criminal  tendencv  f> 
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come  off  entirely  and  wander  far  from 
home,  underfoot  or  in  the  sink  usually. 
The  remedy  is  simple.  Stick  'em  on  with 
a  good  glue.  Then  take  the  top  of  a  can 
of  soda  (the  contents  of  the  can  is  not 
material)  and  in  it  melt  the  large  amount 
of  one  whole  penny's  worth  of  paraffine 
— any  drug  store.  For  ten  cents  pur- 
chase a  cheap  one  inch  paint  brush.  Paint 
the  labels  with  the  melted  paraffine,  let- 
ting it  lap  the  label  onto  the  glass  by  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  Then  handle  those 
bottles  with  all  the  wet  and  sticky  fingers 
you  want.  If  the  paraffine  comes  off — 
put  it  back.  But  it  won't,  for  a  long 
time. 

Ever  fuss  and  fume  on  a  hot  day  wait- 
ing for  some  refractory  sulphite  or  car- 
bonatp  to  dissolve.  Making  up  a  solu- 
tion with  a  definite  amount  of  water  and 
a  definite  amount  of  chemical  is  useless 
if  you  are  going  to  throw  out  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  grains  because  they  won't 
dissolve  quickly  enough.  The  thing  to 
do  is  to  get  a  small  glass  mortar  and 
pestle — they  are  very  inexpensive  at  any 
chemical  supply  house — ^and  powder  such 
chemicals  before  putting  them  into  the 
water,  and  then  adding  a  little  water 
and  making  a  paste  in  the  mortar.  No, 
it  takes  not  more  than  ten  seconds  long- 
er and  saves  minutes  in  making  up  solu- 
tions. 

Why  make  up  solutions  from  dried 
chemicals?  Well,  I  am  cither  very  old- 
fashioned,  or  very  new  fangled — I  don't 
quite  know  which,  but  I  have  found  that 
it  pays  and  pays  well,  when  using  things 
like  pyro  and  carbonate  and  sulphite  of 
soda,  to  keep  the  chemicals  in  their  dry 
form  and  mix  up  fresh  for  each  bath  of 
developer.  It  takes  but  little  time  and  it 
gives  most  amazing  results. 

Did  you  ever  have  the  glass  stopper 
for  a  bottle  get  so  puffed  up  with  pride 
and  stuck  on  itself  that  it  proposed  to 
stay  right  there  and  look  pretty  to  the 


end  of  time  ?  Of  course.  Did  you  tie  a 
string  to  something,  and  pass  it  about  the 
neck  of  the  bottle,  and  pull  said  bottle 
back  and  forth  in  an  endeavor  to  heat 
the  neck  by  friction  ?  Or  use  cloths  wet 
with  hot  water?  Or  a  hot  poker?  Or 
dipped  the  bottle,  neck  down,  in  hot 
water  and  broken  it  and  your  temper  at 
the  same  time?  Of  course.  Next  time 
take  a  small  hammer  and  tap,  tap,  tap, 
and  keep  on  tap,  tap,  tapping  on  the  cork, 
up  if  possible,  side  wise  if  you  can  and 
it  will  come.  The  time  after,  don't  have 
the  cork  stick  at  all.  Oh  yes,  it  is  easy — 
just  wipe  the  cork  and  inside  of  the  neck 
thoroughly  but  not  too  fully  with  ordi- 
nary vaseline,  and  the  cork  will  not  get 
a  bit  conceited  in  the  future. 

If  you  have  ever  seen  an  aspirator  bot- 
tle the  chances  are  you  have  gone  and 
looked  up  the  price  intending  to  get 
some  and  then  regretfully  said,  "not  for 
mine."  An  aspirator  bottle  is  one  with 
a  hole  near  the  bottom.  Into  this  hole 
fits  a  glass  spigot  and  pipe.  You  put 
solutions  in  the  bottle  and  draw  them 
off  from  below  instead  of  from  above. 
You  don't  disturb  the  sediment,  if  there 
is  any,  or  make  a  mess,  and  you  can  get 
exactly  what  you  want  as  to  quantity. 
They  are  very  convenient  and  pretty, 
but  somewhat  expensive.  Then  did  you 
ever  read  those  enticing  stories  about 
making  such  things  at  home,  with  a  file 
and  turpentine  for  boring  tools?  Did 
you  ever  burst  a  bottle  or  so  and  cut 
yourself,  trying  it?  If  you  haven't, 
don't.  Get  any  old  big  bottle.  Burn  two 
holes  close  together  through  the  cork, 
each  big  enough  to  take  a  glass  tube — 
if  one  is  much  smaller  than  the  other,  so 
much  the  better.  Fit  a  glass  tube  with  a 
U  end  in  the  larger  hole  so  that  it  near- 
ly touches  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  Put 
a  short  length  of  small  tubing  into  the 
other  hole.  Get  a  pinchcock  and  three 
inches  of  pure  gum  tubing  to  fit  the  U, 
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and  a  six  inch  length  of  straight  tubing 
and  connect.  Fill  the  bottle.  Lay  the 
cork,  tubes,  and  pinchcock  in  a  basin  of 
water — pinch  the  pinchcock.  Insert  the 
cork  and  the  tubes  in  the  bottle.  When 
you  want  any  solution,  pinch  the  cock, 
the  water  in  the  U  will  form  a  siphon 
and  pull  up  solution  from  the  bottle, 
which  will  run  out  the  other  end.  Q.E.D. 
They  are  fine  things  to  keep  ready  made 
acid  hardener  in, — for  speedily  making- 
up  fresh  hypo  for  instance.  See  that  the 
outside  "leg"  of  tubing  is  longer  than  the 
inside  "leg"  or  the  siphon  won't  work. 

Of  course  in  the  field  you  have  long 
ago  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  rocks 
and  strings  and  fence  rails  to  keep  the 
camera  steady  in  a  wind,  but  did  you 
ever  have  it  blow  off  anyway,  sometime, 
and  break  the  ground  glass  ?  There  are  a 
dozen  substitutes  you  can  use,  any  one  of 
which  will  do — paper  oiled  with  vase- 
line— a  handkerchief,  a  pane  of  window 
glass  on  which  has  been  smeared  some 
whiting  or  sand  soap  or  even  light  col- 
ored mud.  But  if  it  is  possible,  take  an 
unused  plate, — put  it  in  camera — stop  to 
f64 — give  a  hundredth  of  a  second  ex- 
posure at  bright  sky,  develop  for  one 
minute  in  a  twenty  minute  developer,  and 
fix,  and  you  will  have  a  perfect  ground 
glass  substitute,  all  correctly  cut  the  right 
shape. 

You  have  all  heard  the  old  fairy  tale  of 
shaking  a  wrinkled  sheet  used  as  a  back- 
ground for  a  still  life,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  wrinkles  in  the  finished  picture. 
It  seldom  or  never  does  it.  But  wetting 
the  sheet  will  do  it,  and  not  need  the 
shaking  at  all. 

Have  you  sometimes  found  a  negative 
with  some  defects  in  it  which  you  found 
it  impossible  to  remedy  with  the  re- 
touching pencil  because  you  could  not 
get  the  deposit  thick  enough?  It  is  not 
uncommon.  The  remedy  is  to  do  the 
work  upon  something  besides  the  sur- 


face of  the  gelatine  which,  even  when 
varnished  takes  penciling  but  lightly, 
best  way  is  to  shrink  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment paper  onto  the  back  of  the  nega- 
tive— ^get  a  colorless,  even,  thick  paper. 
Wet  it  down  thoroughly.  Put  a  little 
fish  glue  about  the  edges  of  the  nega- 
tive on  the  glass  side.  Lay,  g'lass  side 
down,  on  wet  paper.  It  may  wrinkle, 
don't  you  care.  When  it  dries  it 
stretches  taut  and  smooth.  Do  yo«r  re- 
touching with  your  pencil  on  this,  to  am 
desired  thickness.  The  plan  has  the  add- 
ed advantage  of  permitting  you  to  thin 
down  portions  of  the  negative  by  paint- 
ing with  vaseline,  those  portions  of  the 
paper  which  cover  the  negative  where 
you  want  it  thinner.  It  also  permit- 
working  in  tints — ^blues  for  a  very,  very 
slight  intensification  and  yellows  for 
strong  work. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  you 
have  passed  a  year  in  working  in  photog- 
raphy and  have  not  made  yourself,  or 
had  made,  a  grating  of  wood  for  the  bot- 
tom of  your  sink — ^kitchen,  or  laboraton. 
it  makes  no  difference.  Such  gratings 
allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  beneath 
trays,  and  keep  them  at  the  temperature 
of  the  room,  permit  water  and  solution> 
to  run  freely  away,  protect  both  sink— 
if  porcelain, — and  glass  utensils  accident- 
ally dropped  in  the  bottom  from  break- 
age and  are  a  general  mess  preventer. 
Btit  you  will  sometimes  have  had  the  un- 
pleasant experience  of  having  had  a  print, 
in  the  washing,  climb  out  of  the  tray, 
creep  between  the  slats  of  the  grating  an  i 
carefully  and  conscientiously  plaster  it- 
self directly  across  the  waste  pipe,  with 
the  unpleasant  result  that  your  kitchen 
or  laboratory  gave  a  passable  imitatii»r 
of  a  natatorium  and  the  room  below  of 
good  sized  plasterer's  and  wall  paperer'^ 
bill. 

Prevention  is  the  cure,  always.  Get  i 
pipe — glass,   brass,  rubber,   or    wood,  a 
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little  higher  than  the  top  of  the  tray  as  it 
sits  on  the  grating,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sink.  Bore  the  walls  of  said  pipe — 
which  should  fit  the  waste  pipe  hole  of 
the  sink,  full  of  holes,  all  sides.  If  a 
print  gets  across  the  top,  the  water  runs 
through  the  holes  in  the  sides,  and  if  a 
print  plasters  itself  across  the  holes  in  the 
sides  there  is  still  the  hole  through  the 
pipe.  You  will  find  a  measure  of  the 
safety  of  this  device  in  the  difficulty  with 
which  you  can  stop  up  all  the  holes  with  a 
wet  print,  trying  your  best  to  do  it. 

No,  I  haven't  really  started.  But  I 
have  to  stop,  because  the  Photographic 
Times  has  a  lot  of  good  things  to  show 
you  this  month.  I  firmly  believe  that  if 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  has 
found  a  new  kink  or  wrinkle  would  write 
it  for  publication,  most  of  us  would  find 
photography  easier  than    we    do.     The 


elementary  ones  I  have  run  over  here  are 
more  needed  by  the  advanced  worker — 
meaning  him  for  whom  this  series  is  be- 
ing written — the  amateur  of  a  year's 
standing  than  for  his  brother  beginner. 
Too  many  ideas  at  once  make  confusion 
— to  tell  a  man  how  best  to  wash  prints 
and  at  the  same  time  how  to  prevent  a 
flood  might  discourage  him. 

So  with  ,no,-applpgies  for  the  puerile 
nature  of  this  part  of  the  story  I  make 
you  my  best  and  lowest  bow.  I  can  tell 
you  now  that  the  sixth  and  last  of  these 
papers  is  upon  the  subject  of  enlarging 
— and  if  between  the  writing  of  it  and 
your  reading  of  this  there  are  any  ques- 
tions regarding  enlarging  you — any  of 
you — would  like  to  have  taken  up,  you 
have  only  to  ask  to  be  answered,  one  way 
or  the  other. 


50ML  NOTES  ON  SNOW  AND  ICE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY    W.   S.   DAVIS. 


WINTER  landscape  after 
a  snow  storm  is  certainly 
beautiful  to  look  upon,  es- 
pecially when  the  snow  is 
soft  and  clings  to  the 
delicate  branches  of  the  trees,  and  when 
such  a  subject  is  seen  against  a  blue  or 
soft  gray  sky,  the  effect  is  almost  incon- 
ceivably delicate,  but  alas  for  the  unwary 
photographer  who  attempts  such  a  sub- 
ject without  suitable  plates  and  screens, 
for  of  all  phases  of  landscape  photog- 
raphy, the  most  difficult  is  undoubtedly 
the  making  of  snow  and  ice  pictures,  as 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  good 
results,  that  the  photographer  be  able  to 
overcome  technical  difficulties  not  usually 
met  with  at  other  seasons  of  the  year. 

So  far  as  the  outfit  is  concerned,  little 
need  be  said,  except  that  a  color  screen 


or  ray  filter  should  be  included  in  it,  for 
while  not  always  needed,  such  subjects 
as  snow  covered  tree  branches  against  a 
blue  sky,  can  only  be  secured  satisfactori- 
ly by  its  use.  As  a  tripod  must  be  used 
for  most  of  the  work,  see  that  the  metal 
points  on  the  legs  are  sharp,  otherwise 
the  camera  may  take  a  tumble  at  an  in- 
opportune moment,  especially  when 
working  on  ice. 

Iso  or  ortho  plates,  either  backed  or 
double  coated,  will  give  the  best  results 
for  all-round  use,  although  a  plain  plate 
will  sometimes  do  as  well  when  there  is 
little  color  in  the  subject. 

While  some  advocate  making  the  ex- 
posures only  on  cloudy  or  overcast  days, 
I  think  this  a  mistake,  for  many  of  the 
best  effects  are  caused  by  sunshine,  and 
to  secure  results  which  shall  possess  an^ 
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claim  to  the  pictorial,  the  exposure  must 
be  made  when  the  subject  best  expresses 
the  idea  it  is  desired  to  convey  in  the 
finished  work,  whether  the  day  be  bright 
or  cloudy. 

Shadows  play  a  most  important  part  in 
snow  pictures,  for  snow  is  not  properly 
represented  by  pure  white  in  the  print, 
therefore  watch  the  effect  of  the  shadows 
cast  by'  the  trees  and  undulations  in  the 
snow  itself,  and  in  arranging  the  com- 
position, study  the  placing  of  the  shadows 
as  carefully  as  the  solid  objects  in  the 
view,  for  in  pictorial  composition,  objects 
and  shadows  should  be  considered  sim- 
ply as  masses  of  light  and  shade,  which 
must  form  a  harmonious  pattern  on  the 
plate.  If  it  is  desired  to  include  a  tree 
branch  loaded  with  snow,  against  a  back- 
ground of  sky,  choose  the  time  of  day 
when  the  light  is  on  the  subject,  and  a 
little  to  one  side.  If  taken  against  the 
light  the  snow  will  either  look  gray,  or 
blend  with  the  sky.  When  the  composi- 
tion contains  a  broad  expanse  of  snow  in 
the  foreground  or  middle  distance,  with 
nothing  but  the  undulations  in  the  snow 
to  vary  the  tone  of  white,  a  better  result 
will  be  obtained  by  making  the  exposure 
either  in  early  morning  or  late  afternoon, 
when  the  shadows  are  long.  To  avoid 
monotony  in  such  a  foreground,  a  few 
snow  covered  twigs  or  grasses  may  be 
included  to  advantage,  if  placed  in  an  un- 
obstrusive  position,  or  failing  that,  some 
tracks  in  the  snow  will  serve  the  same 
purpose. 

In  focusing  use  a  stop  large  enough  to 
preserve  the  atmospheric  effect,  for  uni- 
form sharpness  of  objects  in  both  fore- 
ground and  distance  will  produce  a  hard 
mechanical  result.  Where  a  realistic  ef- 
fect is  aimed  at,  focus  on  the  foreground 
until  it  is  moderately  sharp,  and  then  if 
necessary,  stop  down  just  enough  to 
avoid  extreme  blurring  in  the  distance. 
When  the  difference  between  foreground 


and  distance  is  not  great,  the  lens  can 
generally  be  used  at  full  opening  to  ad- 
vantage. 

If  one's  trouble  in  selecting  and  ar- 
ranging a  view  is  to  count  for  anything, 
a  suitable  exposure  must  be  given.  Many 
beautiful  subjects  are  spoik  by  under  ex- 
posure, trees  represented  by  absolutely 
black  lines  and  snow  by  paper  as  white 
as  chalk,  without  a  suggestion  of  half- 
tone between  the  two  extremes,  so  dont 
be  afraid  of  exposing  long  enough  to 
secure  detail  and  gradation  in  the  darkest 
shadows.  It  is,  however,  not  only  al- 
lowable, but  even  necessary  sometimes  in 
representing  a  brilliantly  lighted  snow 
scene,  with  dark  trees  in  the  foreground 
and  sunshine  on  the  snow,  to  have  very 
deep  shadows  in  the  finished  picture, 
only  they  must  be  kept  clear  and  trans- 
parent ^  and  not  allowed  to  become  mere 
blotches  of  black. 

On  a  gray  day,  more  details  will  be 
visible  in  the  deepest  shadows  than  are 
seen  on  a  bright  day,  the  scale  of  g^rada- 
tion  between  the  high  lights  and  deep 
shadows  being  much  shorter,  consequent- 
ly the  deepest  shadows  will  be  lighter, 
and  the  highest  lights  darker  than  would 
be  the  case  with  the  same  subject  in 
bright  sunshine. 

To  secure  true  values  {i.e.  g^radation 
of  tone  and  color)  the  exposure  must  be 
timed  for  the  deepest  shadows  in  the 
view,  without  regard  to  the  snow  at  all. 
This  may  sound  queer  to  those  who  have 
been  taught  to  expose  only  for  the  snow, 
but  if  suitable  plates  and  screens  are 
used,  the  snow  will  take  care  of  itself, 
so  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  securing 
a  soft  harmonious  negative  if  proper  care 
is  taken.  While  on  the  subject  of  ex- 
posure, I  would  advise  the  use  of  a  good 
exposure  meter,  but  with  this  caution — 
if  the  subject  contains  dark  objects  in 
the  foreground,  give  the  regular  ex- 
posure called  for  on  a  similar  scene  with- 
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out  snow,  instead  of  one-half  or  one 
fourth  the  normal,  as  is  generally  recom- 
mended in  the  instructions  accompany- 
ing the  meters.  Such  reduction  should 
only  be  made  on  open  landscapes  without 
dark  objects  near  by,  or  on  ice  scenes. 

To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
use  of  a  color  screen  or  ray  filter,  a 
note  regarding  those  subjects  which  re- 
quire it,  may  be  useful.  The  object  of 
using  a  yellow  screen  on  the  lens  being 
to  convert  the  blue  and  violet  tints  into 
greens  and  grays,  in  order  to  lessen  their 
over  active  actinic  power  sufficiently  to 
make  them  take  their  proper  place  in  the 
scale  of  color  values  with  the  less  actinic 
colors,  such  as  yellow,  orange,  and  the 
warm  tints  generally,  it  naturally  follows 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  one  when 
a  scene  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
cool  color  in  opposition  to  warmer  or  less 
actinic  colors,  as  for  example,  dark 
brownish  tree  trunks  with  bluish  shad- 
ows on  the  snow,  or  in  cases  where  snow 
or  ice  is  taken  against  a  background  of 
blue  sky.  On  a  gray  day  a  color  screen 
can  generally  be  dispensed  with. 

Not  by  any  means  the  least  effective 
and  beautiful  winter  pictures  are  ice 
scenes ;  such  subjects  as  rivers  or  harbors 
during  a  spring  break-up,  or  a  coast  view 
after  a  winter  gale,  when  the  ice  cakes 
are  piled  up  on  the  shore  in  fantastic 
shapes,  being  especially  good. 

In  developing  exposures  of  snow  and 
ice,  the  most  important  thing  is  to  stop 
in  time,  as  the  snow  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  opaque  in  the  negative,  so 
stop  development  as  soon  as  the  details 
are  fully  out  in  the  snow,  and  if  the  ex- 
posure was  right  the  details  in  the  thin- 
ness parts  of  the  negative  will  be  out  at 
the  same  time,  making  it  unnecessary  to 
prolong  development.  Time  develop- 
ment is  without  doubt  the  best  method, 


only  the  time  should  be  altered  to  suit  the 
amount  of  contrast  in  the  subject,  a  flat 
view  requiring  longer,  and  a  subject  with 
strong  contrast  less  than  the  normal 
time.  I  generally  use  a  developer  con- 
taining one  to  two  grains  of  reducer 
(developing  substance)  to  each  ounce 
of  solution,  and  allow  it  to  act  about  two- 
thirds  as  long  as  for  ordinary  subjects, 
development  being  complete  in  three  to 
five  minutes  according  to  strength  of  de- 
veloper employed  and  amount  of  contrast 
desired  in  the  negative,  the  plates  being 
done  by  timing  as  indicated  above,  which 
I  find  more  satisfactory  than  examina- 
tion of  the  plate  in  a  dim  ruby  light  to 
determine  when  to  stop  development. 

To  have  printable  details  in  the  snow, 
the  darkest  parts  of  the  negative  should 
be  thin  enough  to  see  objects  through 
easily,  when  held  up  to  a  window.  If 
the  negative  will  not  bear  this  test  it 
should  be  reduced  with  a  two  to  five  per 
cent,  solution  of  ammonium  persulphate 
(which  will  only  attack  the  strongest 
parts),  until  it  will.  Such  a  negative  will 
give  a  good  print  by  any  of  the  processes 
in  general  use,  either  for  contact  printing 
or  enlargement. 

Among  the  many  printing  processes  in 
use,  bromide,  platinum,  or  carbon,  all 
suggest  themselves  as  suitable,  but  for 
general  use,  especially  for  the  smaller 
sizes,  the  various  grades  of  bromide  or 
"gaslight''  papers  leave  little  to  be  de- 
sired, and  provided  the  g^ade  and  sur- 
face best  adapted  to  the  negative  and 
subject,  is  selected,  a  wide  range  of  ef- 
fects is  obtainable. 

To  lantern  slide  enthusiasts  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  good  slides  of  snow 
views  are  among  the  best  which  can  be 
shown,  the  snow  being  brought  out  with 
great  brilliancy  and  luminosity  on  the 
screen. 
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Editorial  Notes 
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;E  are  frequently  requested 
to  publish  a  formula  for 
flash  powders,  which  re- 
quest we  have  always  de- 
nied. All  flash  powder 
combinations  are  highly  explosive  and 
their  preparation  even  in  the  hands  of 
experts  is  a  hazardous  undertaking,  and 
we  strongly  advise  against  the  attempt 
of  making  them  by  the  amateur. 

Nevertheless  the  strongest  flash  pow- 
ders are  harmless  if  handled  properly.  We 
occasionally  learn  of  some  one  being  in- 
jured in  flash  light  work,  but  in  almost 
every  instance,  the  cause  may  be  traced 
to  some  act  of  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  operator.  Probably  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  disaster  is  the  use  of  ex- 
plosive flash  compounds  in  lamps  de- 
signed solely  for  the  use  of  magnesium 
powder.  Never  use  a  flash  compound 
in  any  lamp  or  device  that  has  a  storage 
chamber  for  the  compound,  as  when 
ignited  in  a  confined  space,  the  gases 
generated  will  produce  a  terrific  explo- 
sion. For  everything  except  pure  mag- 
nesium use  an  open  lamp,  or  some  device 
where  the  powder  is  not  in  any  manner 
confined.  Whatever  form  of  flashlight 
you  use,  be  cautious  and  careful,  and 
think  good  and  hard  before  you  ignite 
it.  Be  careful  that  your  lamp  is  so  plac- 
ed that  when  the  flash  is  made  the 
flame  can  not  reach  any  easily  ignited 
substance  such  as  lace  curtains  or  drap- 
eries, and  that  it  is  in  such  position  that 
the  flame  cannot  harm  you  or  your  sub- 
ject. If  you  are  using  a  magnesium 
storage  lamp  of  the  type  in  which  the 


der  is  blown  up  through  the  flame,  bold 
the  lamp  so  the  flame  can  not  reach  you. 
and  do  not  attempt  to  extinguish  the 
lamp  with  the  blowing  tube  still  between 
your  lips — ^this  very  thing  was  done  by  a 
well-known  amateur,  and  but  for  the  fact 
that  he  was  wearing  a  heavy  pair  of  blue 
goggles,  his  eye  sight  would  have  been 
ruined.  All  flash  preparations  are  safe 
if  properly  handled,  but  always  remem- 
ber you  are  dealing  with  an  explosive  and 
exercise  every  precaution  for  your  safety. 


Cold  weather  time  is  already  at  hand, 
and  the  usual  crop  of  cold  weather  trou- 
bles will  develop  if  you  do  not  do  a  little 
thinking  to  forestall  them.  The  chief 
difficulty  is,  of  course,  temperature.  You 
must  remember  that  cold  slows  up  all 
chemical  action,  and  that  proper  tempera- 
ture plays  a  most  important  part  in  all 
photographic  results.  By  all  means  pro- 
vide yourself  with  a  thermometer,  and 
test  the  temperature  of  your  various  solu- 
tions and  provide  some  means  for  keep- 
ing this  temperature  at  the  normal  de- 
gree. A  hot  water  bottle  placed  under 
your  developing  tray  will  be  found  a 
great  help.  With  tank  development  the 
problem  is  easy,  as  you  can  use  the  tank 
in  any  room  and  easily  provide  the  nor- 
mal. In  making  prints,  the  temperature  of 
your  solutions  is  just  as  important  as 
in  developing  plate  or  film,  and  any  great 
variation  from  the  correct  degree  will 
degrade  your  results.  Be  careful  like- 
wise that  the  temperature  of  your  wash- 
ing bath  is  not  too  low,  or  blisters  and 
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other  troubles  will  crop  up.  Use  your 
thermometer  and''  keep  your  solutions 
normal,  and  cold  weather  troubles  will 
not  happen. 


A  few  suggestions  relative  to  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  prints  for 
exhibition  purposes  may  not  be  amiss  at 
this  season.  In  selecting  prints  for  the 
purpose,  remember  that  usually  the  artis- 
tic rather  than  the  technical  side  will  be 
most  considered.  Prints  without  artistic 
merit  or  possessing  a  purely  personal  in- 
terest are  not  likely  to  be  considered. 
Also  that  it  always  pays  to  be  dignified. 
So-called  humorous  attempts  unless 
unusually  well  done  will  quickly  be 
relegated  to  the  "not  accepted"  class.  Pay 
attention  to  harmony,  see  that  your 
mount  or  frame  is  in  keeping  with  your 


print.  Avoid  freak  maskings,  and  freak 
colors.  Likewise,  avoid  a  gilt  or  other 
gaudy  frame — a  gilt  frame  might  possi- 
bly harmonize  with  some  print,  but  the 
chances  are  that  it  would  fight  with  every 
other  print  and  frame  in  the  exhibition, 
and  the  hanging  committee  would  throw 
it  out  to  preserve  the  general  good  ef- 
fect— and  if  they  didn't  throw  it  out, 
they  ought  to. 

Remember  also  that  the  secretary  of 
the  organization  to  which  you  are  send- 
ing your  prints  is  hard  worked,  and  pay 
attention  to  the  proper  packing  and  label- 
ing of  your  prints  as  set  down  in  the  rules 
governing  the  exhibition. 

If  possible  send  your  exhibit  in  a  box 
with  the  cover  screwed  on,  and  with  a 
return  address  on  the  underside — this 
will  have  much  to  do  with  your  receiving 
your  exhibit  back  in  good  order. 


HOMEWARD  BOUND.  William  T.  Knox, 

The  American  Annual  of  Photography,  1909. 
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TNM  FiSNMt^MAif, 


Th*  America rt  Anfiiuil  oC  Fbotograptiyf  i9&> 


A  U.B^^mHv, 


THL  AMERICAN  ANNUAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.  1909. 


E  are  quite  sure  that  every- 
one  will   agree   with  the 

editor  of  The  American 
Annuai  of  Photography, 
1909,  where  he  says,  in 
his  J  ire  lace*  that  the  "volume  is  better 
than  last  year's  i>erforniance;  more 
varied  and  helpful  in  its  information; 
more  interesting^  in  its  ilkustrations/'  On 
every  one  of  the  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eig^ht  pages  of  the  book  there  is  very 
definite  imp roven rent  and  a  decided  ad- 
vance* In  our  opinion  The  American 
Annual  tliis  year  reaches  the  highest 
point  yet  touched  in  the  long  series  of 


twenty -three  voltinies.  The  articles  cov- 
er a  very  wide  range  of  photographic 
work  and  interest;  the  niusirations  art 
well  chosen  and  beautifully  priutt 
Among  the  authors  and  illustrators 
note  an  unusual  proportion  of  worker? 
of  international  fame,  as  well  as  wn!cr> 
and  picture-makers  well  known  by  their 
contributions  to  past  volumes  of  tlic  J^' 
nuaL 

The  papers  on  practical  topics  nunibcT 
sixty-one  and  there  are  over  two  hun- 
dred  illustrations  in  black  and  white  with 
thirty-tw^o  plates  printed  in  color.  The 
wTiters  of  the  articles  include:     \  Ra*^* 


art  ■ 
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clyffe  Dugmore,  William  Findlay,  C.  E. 
Kenneth  Mees,  Henry  C.  Delery,  Mrs. 
Helena  C.  Sutherland,  James  Thomson, 
Henry  C  Raess,  Harry  S.  Hood,  Alex- 
ander Mackie,  J.  A.  Anderson,  Malcolm 
Dean  Miller,  Dr.  H.  D'Arcy  Power, 
Wm.  Farren,  J.  W.  Little,  K.  Theodor 
Krantz,  C.  H.  Claudy,  Thomas  Bed- 
ding, Charles  E.  Fairman,  Edgar  A. 
Cohen,  John  H.  Gear,  Wilson  A.  Bent- 
ley,  H.  W.  Hales,  Alfred  H.  Saunders, 
Richard  Trotter  Jeffcott,  George  Rettig, 


Alfred  Watkins,  A.  Lockett,  R.  E.  M. 
Bain,  H.  Snowden  Ward,  and  others. 

The  topics  dealt  with  are  more  than 
usually  diversified  and  cover  "Camera 
Himting  for  Big  Game,"  "Early  Morn- 
ing Photography,"  "Color  Sensitive 
Plates  in  Portraiture,"  "Stereoscopic 
Photography,"  "Photographing  Cats  and 
Kittens,"  "Helping  the  Defective  Nega- 
tive," "Separate  Solution  Develop- 
ment," "Commercial  Photography," 
"Photographing  Lightning,"  "Tank  De- 


EDIVARD  BEKGE.  Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Bennett. 

The  American  Annual  of  Phocof^raphy,  1909. 
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THE  SERAfON. 


The  American  Annual  of  Photography,  1909. 


T.  Lee  Syms. 


velopment"  (several  articles),  "A  De- 
scription of  the  Photographic  Rooms  of 
the  Y.  iM.  C.  A.,  New  York,"  "Night 
Photography,"  *The  Autochrome  Pro- 
cess," ''Enlarging,'*  ''Port  r  a  i  t  u  r  e." 
"Flower  and  Natural  History  Photog- 
raphy," 'The  Oil  Pigment  Process," 
"Snow  and  Frost  Photography,"  "The 
Bromoil  Process,"  "Orthochromatic 
Plates  and  Their  Use,"  "Thermo  De- 
velopment," "Shutter  Testing,"  "British 
Conventions,"  and   many    other    papers 


dealing  with  minor  manipulation  and  the 
pictorial  side  of  photography.  The 
writers  seem  to  have  set  themselves  to 
make  their  subjects  as  clear  and  as  help- 
ful as  possible,  so  that  The  American  An- 
nual may  be  regarded  as  a  very  valu- 
able text  book,  covering  practically  the 
w^hole  range  of  photographic  work  and 
written  by  authorities  in  the  different 
branches.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  an 
index  to  subjects  has  been  addell  th:> 
year  as  a  new  feature,  •facilitating  ready 
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THE  JVA  TER  NYMPH. 

The  American  Annual  of  Photography,  1909. 


Miss  Knie  Smith, 


reference  to  all  the  different  subjects  in- 
cluded in  the  book. 

Turning  to  the  illustrations  we  have  a 
veritable  feast  of  interest  and  pleasure 
laid  before  us.  There  are  portraits  by 
Davis  &  Eickemeyer,  Rudolf  Diihrkoop, 
William  Crooke,  Louis  Fleckenstein, 
Curtis  Bell,  William  Gill,  W.  M.  Hol- 
lingr^r,  Miss  Mathilde  Weil,  T.  Lee 
Syms,  Miss  Hilda  Stevenson,  Helen  W. 
Cooke,  C.  H.  Claudy,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bennett, 
C.  C.  Rough,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Cabot,  and  oth- 
ers  equally  well  known.     In  the  field  of 


landscapes  and  outdoor  figure  work  we 
have  examples  by  W.  J.  Farthing,  J.  M. 
Whitehead,  M.  D'Arcy  Power,  Mrs.  E. 
P.  Cabot,  Mrs.  Caleb  Keene,  Miss  Kate 
Matthews,  E.  G.  Dunning,  Rev.  E.  G. 
Watts,  Miss  Kate  Smith,  A.  K.  Dannatt, 
Edgar  A.  Cohen,  Mrs.  D.  Mahoney,  H. 
W.  Hales,  John  Beeby,  /.  T.  Ashby,  C 
M.  Shipman,  H.  H.  Brooks,  Theo.  Eitel, 
Cleo  S.  Bourg€ois,  George  L.  Beam,  D. 
H.  Brookins. 

Turning  to  special  branches  of  work, 
the  pictures  of  harbor  scenes  by  William 
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Findlay,  Charles  E.  Wanless,  W.  J. 
Farthing,  John  W.  Schuler,  W.  E.  Das- 
sonville,  William  T.  Knox,  J.  F.  Wilde, 
are  unusually  interesting  because  of  their 
pictorial  quality.  The  volume  is  also 
strong  in  nature  work,  including  pic- 
tures of  caribou  and  moose  by  Mr.  Dug- 
more,  several  very  delightful  studies  of 
kitien>  and  lion  cubs  by  Ivlrs.  Sutlier- 
laiid,  a  clever  piece  of  dog  portraiture  by 
Miss  Belle  Johnson.  A  few  wonderful  ex- 
am  pies  of  fruit  and  flower  photography  by 
Robert  Burnie,  K.  Thoodor  Krant^c,  and 
W,  J,  Farthing  will  make  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  those  who  have  attempted  this 
difficult  work. 

A  valuable  feature  h  a  compilation  of 
notes  on  portraiture  by  J.  W,  Little.  This 
paper,  which  is  illustrated,  covers  the 
whole  art  of  portraiture  and  occupies 
some  eighteen  pages.  The  article  on  the 
British  Conventions,  by  Mr.  li.  Snow  den 


Ward,  deserves  mention  as  outlining  the 
program  of  the  British  Convention  for 
next  year.  There  are  also  several  papers 
treating  of  the  commercial  side  of 
photography,  full  of  helpful  hints  and 
suggestions. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  formulary, 
which  for  so  many  years  made  The 
.hiicrii-an  ^luntiai  a  standard  reierciic:: 
book  for  photographers,  has  been  restor- 
ed to  its  place  at  the  end  of  the  book 
The  new  formulary,  however,  has  beta 
carefully  gathered  for  the  1909  Amm^ 
and  is  very  full  and  up-to-date  in  its  in- 
formation  on  all  branches,  with  the  usual 
selected  tables. 

Taking  it  all  together.  The  Amemm 
Annual.  1909,  is  one  of  which  the  editor 
and  publishers  may  well  be  proud  and  mt 
can  safely  say  that  it  is  at  once  the  mm 
helpful  and  mo^t  attractive  photographic 
I;H:>i>k  of  the  vear. 
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SYSTEM  IN  MAKING  GUM  BICHROMATING  MIXTURE. 


BY  DR.   W.  F.   ZIERATH. 


HERE  is  probably  no 
more  fascinating  printing 
method  than  the  gum  bi- 
chromate process.  Neith- 
er is  there  any  process 
which  will  give  a  higher  percentage  of 
failures  and  result  in  greater  waste  of 
time,  materials,  patience,  and  profanity 
than  this  self-same  interesting  method  of 
obtaining  prints.  But  the  joy  of  produc- 
ing a  perfect  print  and  admiring  its 
manifold  beauties  is  so  great,  that  the 
poor  enthusiast  forgets  all  about  the  time 
he  wasted  in  preparing  mixtures,  coating 
paper,  printing  and  developing  that  he 
straightway  proceeds  to  do  what  he  has 
so  emphatically  sworn  that  he  would 
never  do  again. 

Then  follows  the  usual  run  of  over- 
printed, under-printed,  too  contrasty  or 
too  soft  prints,  which  are  consigned  to 
the  waste  basket  in  rapid  succession. 
Eventually  repeated  failures  do  their  evil 
work  and  the  process  is  laid  aside  and  the 
more  characterless  printing  methods  used 
instead. 

It  certainly  is  most  discouraging  work 
for  the  well  intentioned  amateur  to  en- 
gage in.  My  own  experience  has  been  like 
that  of  hundreds  of  other  amateurs  and 
my  failures  too  numerous  to  remember, 
but  after  careful  consideration  of  the 
cause  of  the  repeated  failures,  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  was,  that  it  was  all 
due  to  the  hit  or  miss  method  of  com- 
jxjunding  the  gum-pigment-bichromate 
mixture.  That  is  the  most  likely  source 
of  the  trouble  in  a  great  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  of  failure.  The  process  is  so  sim- 
ple in  theory  and  so  pliable  in  the  hands 
of  the  worker  that  we  are  too  prone  to 


prepare  our  coating  mixture  in  a  happy- 
go-lucky  fashion.  We  pour  out  an  un- 
known quantity  of  gum  solution,  mix  it 
with  the  pigment  and  then  pour  in  a  lit- 
tle saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  smear  it  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  ex- 
pose it  in  bright  sunlight  5,  10,  or  15 
minutes  and  maybe  we  get  a  good  print 
and  maybe  we  don't.  "Don'ts''  pre- 
dominate. 

A  coating  mixture  prepared  without 
any  regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  ingredients,  without  any  regard  for 
the  qualities  of  the  negative  or  the  ef- 
fect desired  cannot  be  expected  to  yield 
uniformly  successful  results,  and  it 
doesn't. 

The  successful  gum  print  is  the  result 
of  careful  planning  and  the  considera- 
tion of  several  factors.  Haphazard, 
trust-to-luck  methods  won't  result  in 
successful  prints,  except  by  accident.  And 
when  this  thought  dawned  upon  me,  the 
cause  of  my  successive  failures  was  ap- 
parent and  my  determination  to  reform 
and  reduce  gum  practice  to  a  systematic 
basis,  has  borne  good  fruit.  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  any  desired  degree  of  con- 
trast or  softness  may  be  obtained  in  a 
gum  print  by  modifying  the  quantities 
of  the  several  ingredients  of  the  coating 
mixture.  The  paper  can  be  adapted  to 
each  individual  negative.  Prints  can  be 
made  which  will  show  as  much  detail  as 
a  Solio  print  and  on  the  other  hand  a 
sketchy  fuzzytype  cart  be  obtained  from 
the  same  negative. 

But  the  obtaining  of  these  results  re- 
quires the  application  of  systematic 
methods  and  careful  planning.  One  must 
determine  what  effect  he  desires  and  then, 
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by  application  of  the  rules  laid  down 
further  on  in  this  article,  he  will  surely 
obtain  those  desired  results.  I  have  made 
gum  prints  off  and  on  for  the  last  ten 
years.  My  method  of  preparing  the 
coating  mixture  was  that  followed  out 
by  the  majority  of  workers  who  use 
the  process  only  occasionally,  but  the 
number  of  failures  was  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  successful  prints.  Repeated 
failures  resulted  in  a  temporary  abandon- 
ment of  the  method.  When  the  process 
was  again  taken  up,  weeks  or  months 
later,  all  the  lessons  learned  in  the  last 
"gum-spasm"  were  forgotten  and  the 
usual  run  of  failures  followed. 

Last  winter  I  determined  to  get  the 
thing  down  to  a  system  and  my  efforts 
were  crowned  with  success — at  least  the 
comparison  between  the  sum  total  of  past 
failures  and  present  ones  leads  me  to 
call  it  that.  A  recital  of  the  various 
steps  leading  up  to  the  formulation  of 
the  rules  may  help  to  impress  the  rea- 
sonableness of  them  on  the  reader  and  I 
shall  proceed  to  do  so. 

My  first  step  was  to  select  a  negative 
that  might  be  regarded  as  a  fair  sample 
of  the  majority  of  my  negatives.  Then  I 
standardized  the  solutions  which  go  to 
make  up  the  coating  mixture.  First  of 
all  I  discarded  the  gum  arabic  solution  I 
had  been  using  and  made  up  the  gum 
solution  fresh  each  time  a  coating  mix- 
ture was  prepared. 

I  obtained  an  ordinary  wood  mustard 
spoon  and  a  couple  of  ounces  of  pulveri- 
zed acacia  (obtainable  in  any  drug 
store).  One  level  spoonful  of  acacia  and 
a  dram  of  water  make  the  standard  gum 
solution. 

Next,  I  half  filled  a  small  bottle  with 
crystals  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  filled 
it  with  water.  After  a  few  hours  the 
solution  was  a  saturated  one.  This  made 
the  standard  bichromate  solution.  As 
the  liquid  is  used  more  water  is  added,  al- 


ways being  sure  that  there  are  undis- 
solved crystals  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 
A  small  medicine  dropper  was  also  pur- 
chased. 

Then  I  began  experimenting".  In  a 
small  wedgewood  mortar.  I  put  a  level 
mustard  spoonful  of  powdered  acacia 
and  added  to  it  a  dram  of  water.  Then 
from  a  tube  of  moist  water  color  I 
squeezed  out  about  1/3  of  an  inch  of  pig- 
ment and  with  the  pestle  thoroughly 
mixed  the  acacia  solution  and .  the  pig- 
ment. Lastly  I  added  six  drops  of  the 
saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash using  the  medicine  dropper.  This 
made  my  proportion  of  acacia  to  bi 
chromate  solution  10  to  1  (60  drops  tu 
the  dram). 

The  coating  mixture  was  applied  to 
paper  and  after  several  prints  had  been 
made  it  was  determined  that  20  minutes 
exposure  in  bright  sunlight  was  the  prop- 
er printing  time.  The  resulting  print  was 
very  contrasty  and  all  the  very  fine  detail 
was  lost. 

At  this  point  let  me  state  that  m\ 
method  of  developing  gum  prints  is  to 
put  the  print  in  tray  and  allow  it  to  de- 
velop in  water  at  room  temperature.  A^ 
the  water  becomes  charged  with  bi- 
chromate it  is  changed,  likewise  when 
discolored  with  pigment.  Seldom  will  i: 
be  found  necessary  to  elevate  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  or  resort  to  loca! 
development.  When  local  developmen: 
is  necessary,  I  use  a  small  cup  with  a  lip 
and  gently  pour  the  water  on  the  portions 
it  is  desired  to  reduce.  The  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  by  simply  soaking^  the 
print  and  gentle  agitation  of  the  tray  a: 
intervals.  Of  course  this  method  of  de- 
veloping takes  time  but  results  justitj 
the  method. 

I  next  prepared  a  coating  mixture  2-^ 
before,  but  increased  the  amount  of  bi- 
chromate solution  to  10  drops  making  the 
ratio  6  to  I.     Fifteen  minutes  exp^osurt 
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in  bright  sunlight  was  required  and  the 
print,  though  contrasty,  was  not  quite 
as  contrasty  as  the  preceding  print. 

Thus  I  proceeded  each  time  increasing 
the  amount  of  bichromate  solution  and 
eventually  secured  a  set  of  five  perfect 
prints,  from  that  particular  negative, 
which  ranged  from  very  contrasty  and 
lacking  in  fine  detail  to  very  soft  and  full 
of  detail.  The  following  table  was  also 
evolved  and  pasted  on  the  wall  of  my 
darkroom.  By  referring  to  it  whenever 
a  coating  mixture  is  being  prepared  I  al- 
most invariably  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
eflfect  desired. 

Always  consider  the  single  mustard 
siXKDnful  of  powdered  acacia  and  dram 
of  water  as  60  drops. 

A  dram  and  a  half  of  the  coating  mix- 
ture will  suffice  to  coat  four  or  five  5x7 
prints.  The  proportion  of  acacia  and  bi- 
chromate solution  is  expressed  as  a  ratio 
in  the  table  e.g.  acacia  10;  bichromatei 
equals  i  dram  of  acacia  solution  (60 
drops)  to  6  drops  of  bichromate  solution. 


Acacia 
Sol. 

Bichrom. 
Sol. 

Exposure 
Time. 

Effect. 

10 

20  mln. 

great  contrast. 

6 

15    " 

contrast. 

4 

6    " 

soft  and  full  of  detail. 

3 

4    " 

soft  and  full  of  detail  • 

2 

3    " 

very  soft. 

I 

a     " 

very  soft. 

By  applying  the  data  used  in  compil- 
ing- the  table  the  following  rules  may  be 
formulated : 

1.  The  lower  the  proportion  of  bi- 
chromate the  greater  the  contrast  in  the 
print  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  ex- 
posure required ;  and  the  converse. 

2.  The  larger  the  proportion  of  bi- 
chromate solution  the  greater  the  de- 
cree of  softness  and  detail  and  the  short- 
er the  length  of  exposure  required  to 
print. 

The  amount  of  pigment  used  depends 
on  the   form.     If  the  moist  water  colors 


are  used  squeezing  out  a  cylinder  1/3  of 
an  inch  long  will  usually  be  found  to 
be  sufficient  to  the  dram  of  acacia  solu- 
tion. If  the  moist  colors  in  the  pans  are 
used  a  portion  about  the  size  of  a  split 
pea  will  be  necessary.  If  powdered  pig- 
ments are  used  the  amount  varies,  but 
in  general,  it  should  be  about  one-quarter 
of  a  mustard  spoonful. 

Dark  colors  usually  require  a  slightly 
longer  exposure  than  do  the  lighter 
shades. 

The  smoothest  and  most  uniform  coat- 
ings are  those  applied  to  sized  papers. 
Smooth  papers  are  necessary  where  plen- 
ty of  detail  is  wanted.  Whatman's  hot 
pressed  paper  may  be  taken  as  a  type. 
For  sketchy  effects  the  rough  surfaced 
papers  such  as  Whatman's  cold  pressed 
papers  are  best. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  in  gum  print- 
ing, proper  coating  tools  are  essential, 
and  no  brush  will  give  the  results  that  a 
badger  hair  blender  will  accomplish. 
The  initial  investment  in  such  a  brush 
may  be  a  trifle  large  but  it  is  worth  the 
money  expended. 

In  applying  the  coating  mixture  to  the 
paper  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  have 
the  coating  too  thick.  An  amount  just 
necessary  to  evenly  coat  a  space  half  inch 
larger  all  around  the  size  of  the  negative 
is  the  proper  amount.  There  should  be 
no  puddles  or  streaks. 

All  necessary  variations  in  the  shade 
of  the  pigment  should  be  made  before  the 
bichromate  solution  is  added  because  the 
yellow  color  of  the  salt  causes  confusion. 

If  these  few  simple  rules  are  borne  in 
mind  while  preparing  the  coating  mix- 
ture and  in  applying  it  to  the  paper  the 
number  of  failures  will  rapidly  diminish 
and  gum  printing  will  become  a  pleasure 
instead  of  an  inciter  of  impatient  com- 
ments on  the  perverseness  of  all  things 
material. 


Items  of  Interest 
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A  Little  More  Than  a  Year  Ago  there  was 
held  at  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  an  exhibi- 
tion of  artistic  photographs  representing  the 
work  of  the  society  known  as  the  Photo- 
Pictorialists  of  Buffalo.  This  exhibition  was 
a  great  success  from  standpoints  of  interest, 
attendance,  and  sales.  Considering  this,  the 
idea  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  well 
to  hold  in  Buffalo  an  International  Exhibition 
of  Artistic  Photography,  organized  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  annual  exhibitions  of  Selected 
Paintings  by  American  Artists — each  work  be- 
ing specifically  invited.  In  other  words,  the 
plan  would  be  to  address  an  invitation  to  such 
artists  in  photography  as  have  achieved  in- 
ternational reputation  to  contribute  to  an  ex- 
hibition (to  be  opened  in  Buffalo  and  thence, 
perhaps,  transported  in  sequence  to  several 
other  leading  American  art  museums),  such 
specific  pictures  as  have  elicited  commendation 
from  leading  experts  in  the  art.  In  addition, 
it  is  considered  that  there  should  be  a  sec- 
tion of  the  exhibition  open  for  works  con- 
tributed by  any  photographer  whose  produc- 
tions might  be  deemed  worthy  of  acceptance 
by  a  carefully  selected  jury — the  basis  of  ad- 
mission being  such  quality  as  would  show 
these  works  worthy  to  be  hung  with  the  ac- 
knowledged masterpieces  of  photographic  art 
secured  by  invitation. 

It  is  believed  that  the  highest  art  expres- 
sion in  photography  is  quite  worthy  of  asso- 
ciation with  high  art  expression  in  other  lines 
of  effort,  as  painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  etc., 
and  the  principal  object  of  the  exhibition  con- 
templated would  be  the  hope  of  effectively 
exemplifying  this  idea.  It  is  probable  that 
such  an  exhibition  may  be  organized  to  open 
at  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  in  the  fall  or 
winter  of  1909.         *    #    * 

Awards  in  the  1908  Kodak  Photographic 
Advertising  Contest. 

CLASS  A. 
Professional  Photographers  Only. 
H.  E.  Lawson,  New  York  City.     First  prize, 
$500. 


F.  &  C.  A.  Mayhard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Second  prize,  $250. 

Geo.  L.  Gilbert,  Burlington,  la.  Third  prize, 
$125. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Cockroft,  Alameda,  Cal. 
Fourth  prize,  $75. 

Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  New  York  City.  Fifth 
prize,  $50. 

CLASS  B. 
Amateurs  Only. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Pearce,  Waukegan,  111.  First 
prize,  $300. 

R.  P.  DeVault,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Second 
prize,  $150. 

H.  B.  Conyers,  Urbana,  Ohio.  Third  prize, 
$75. 

H.  V.  Roberts,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Fourth  prize, 
$50. 

W.  S.  Ludden,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Fifth 
prize,  $25. 

The  judges  wers  Mr.  A.  F.  Bradley,  of  New 
York  City;  Mr.  Elias  Goldensky,  of  Phila- 
delphia; Mr.  J.  R.  Mix,  advertising  manager 
of  Scribner's  Magazine;  Mr.  Robert  Frothing- 
ham,  advertising  manager  of  Everybody's 
Magazine,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Houston,  advertis- 
ing manager  of  World's  Work  and  Country 
Life  in  Anpcrica. 

*    ♦    ♦ 

It  will  be  of  Some  Interest  to  the  Trade 
to  know  that  the  Defender  Photo  Supply  Co., 
of  Argo  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  discon- 
tinued its  middle-western  stockhouse  at  St. 
Louis,  only,  however,  in  so  far  as  the  sale  of 
sundries  is  concerned.  It  was  only  a  short 
time  ago  that  this  company  discontinued  its 
eastern  stockhouse  in  New  York  City,  and  this 
news  item  from  St.  Louis  bears  out  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  Defender  Company  at 
that  time,  to  the  effect  that  it  would  gradually 
withdraw  from  the  field  of  sundries  and  con- 
fine itself  to  the  sale  of  its  own  products. 

The  New  York  oflice  of  the  Defender  Com- 
pany, which  had  been  located  at  12  West  21st 
street,  removed  on  December  ist  to  more  suit- 
able quarters  at  35  West  Twenty-first  street. 
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The  Watkins  Time  Developer  with 
Thermo  Indicator,  now  being  introduced  by 
Burke  &  James,  of  Chicago,  still  further  sim- 
plifies the  process  of  development  for  the  ama- 
teur, as  it  determines  automatically  the  correct 
time  for  development  at  any  temperature  of 
practically  all  the  various  plates  and  films 
now  on  the  American  market. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  the  beginner 
in  picture-making  than  the  accurate  judg- 
ment of  negative  density  during  development, 
and  this  new  method  will  be  heartily  welcomed 
by  the  amateur,  whatever  method  of  develop- 
ment he  employs.  The  Watkins  Time  De- 
veloper may  be  had  in  either  liquid  or  powder 
form,  either  package  making  48  ounces  of  de- 
veloper for  regular  tray  development.  This 
developer  may  be  also  used  for  development 
purposes,  and  does  not  require  the  addition  of 
bromide. 

The  theory  of  the  Watkins  system  is  this: 
Some  plates  require  five  times  the  development 
of  others  to  attairi  the  same  contrast  in  the 
negative,  and  these  variations  have  been  de- 
termined by  experiment  and  are  indicated  in 
a  speed  card  which  accompanies  each  pack- 
age of  developer.  Each  package  is  also  sup- 
plied with  a  "Thermo  Indicator"  which,  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  speed  card,  affords  the 
time  in  minutes  for  development  at  any  degree 
of  temperature,  within   reasonable   limits. 

We  advise  all  those  having  difficulty  in  ac- 
quiring correct  density  and  proper  contrast  to 
give  the  new  developer  a  trial  as  our  experi- 
ments bear  out  the  claims  of  its  sponsors,  the 
plates  developed  showing  good  printing  quality 
and  entire  freedom  from  fog. 


"Les  Produits  chimiques  purs  en  Photo- 
GRAPHiE,"  by  Camille  Pouleng,  D.  Sc.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Mendel,  118  bis,  rue  d'Assas, 
Paris,  France.     Price,  2  fr.  50c. 

At  the  present  time  a  good  many  chemicals 
are  used  in  photography  and  the  photographer 
having  occasion  to  look  for  information  re- 
garding some  of  these,  has  to  turn  to  works 
on  chemistry.  If  he  understands  the  sub- 
ject, he  may  find  what  he  seeks,  if  not,  he  will 
only  become  hopelessly  confused.  The  author 
recognizing  these  difficulties  compiled  a  list  of 
the  more  important  substances,  giving  their 
various  names  of  synonyms,  properties, 
ideriitification  or  recognition,  possible  impuri- 
ties, strength  and  method  of  using,  preserva- 
tioni,    and    general    uses,   85    organic    and    in- 


organic compounds  are  treated.  The  language 
is  simple  and  free  from  scientific  or  technical 
expressions.  This  book  undoubtedly  must  prove 
of  value  to  the  average  photographer,  amateur, 
or  professional. 

*  ♦    * 

Dark  Room  Don'ts — Don't  put  dishes  away 
dirty. 

Don't  leave  a  washing  tank  right  way  up 
when  it  is  not  in  use.  Drainings  of  water 
will  accumulate  and  cause  rust. 

Don't  dabble  the  fingers  in  the  solutions 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Use  a 
plate  lifter. 

Don't  keep  hypo  solution  in  a  dish  from 
day  to  day  till  it  is  the  color  of  porter,  and 
not  half  so  good. 

Don't  put  negatives  up  to  dry  without  giv- 
ing them  a  final  rub  under  the  tap  with  cot- 
ton wool. 

Don't  believe  the  darkroom  light  is  so  safe 
that  there  is  no  need  to  cover  the  dish  dur- 
ing development. 

Don't  use  a  darkroom  light  of  which  you 
cannot  believe  this. 

Eton't  take  the  negative  out  of  the  hypo  as 
soon  as  it  seems  to  be  fixed.  It  isn't  fixed; 
but  it  will  be  if  given  as  long  again. 

Don't  put  solutions  in  unlabeled  bottles, 
relying  on  memory  to  tell  you  their  contents. 

Don't  put  negatives  or  slides  straight  into 
hypo  after  development  with  hydrokinone. 
Give  them  a  minute's  washing  under  the  tap, 
or  there  will  be  a  risk  of  staining  them  yel- 
low. 

Don't  curtail  the  time  for  washing  plates 
or  prints.  If  they  are  worth  washing  at  all 
they  are  worth   washing  properly. 

Don't  try  and  develop  bromide  prints  in 
the  dim  red  light  which  is  a  necessity  for  ultra- 
rapid  orthochromatic  plates.  It  is  impossible 
to  get  prints  of  the  right  depth  and  vigor, 
if  you  cannot  comfortably  see  what  you  are 
doing. 

Don't  let  a  dish  that  is  in  use  stand  in  a  lot 
of  wet.  Sooner  or  later  some  of  it  will  find 
its  way  inside,  when  if  it  is  anything  but 
plain  water  there  may  be  trouble. — Photog- 
raphy. 

♦  ♦    * 

A  New  Method  of  Printing  with  Copper. — 
The   raw  paper   is   first   floated,   says  Photo- 
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graphische  Mitteilungen,  on  the  following  solu- 
tion for  two  minutes : 

Water    2  oz. 

Ferric  chloride  solution  (s.g.  1.53 
to  1.60)    13  min. 

Copper  chloride 100  gr. 

Pure  hydrochloric  acid 12  min. 

The  paper  is  dried  in  the  dark,  and  is  then 
exposed  under  a  normal  negative  for  about 
twenty  minutes.  Ferrous  chloride  is  thus  pro- 
duced in  the  printed  image.  The  print  is 
fixed  for  ten  to  twenty  minutes  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Water 2  oz. 

Potass,  sulphocyanide 8  to     12  gr. 

Sulphuric  acid  i  min. 

The  sulphocyanide  converts  the  copper  chloride 
into  white,  insoluble  copper  ferrocyanide,  ow- 
ing to  the  presence  of  the  ferrous  chloride. 
The  print  is  now  washed  for  an  hour,  and  then 
the  image  made  visible  as  follows : 

About  one  hour's  immersion  in  the  solu- 
tion given  below  will  give  a  reddish  picture : 

Water    2  oz. 

Potass,  ferricyanide 60  to  120  gr. 

The  print  is  then  washed  until  the  whites  are 
now  long  stained  yellow. 

Another  toning  formula  is  given  thus : 

Water    2  oz. 

Ferrous  sulphate    333  gr. 

Ferrous  chloride 134  gr. 

Hydrochloric  acid   267  min. 

One   to  five  minutes*  immersion   in   this  bath 
gives  a  violet  to  black  tone. 
♦    ♦    ♦ 

Intensifying  Weak  Autochromes — Very 
weak  and  flat  autochromes  can  be  advantage- 
ously intensified,  says  Photographische 
Notizen,  by  first  bleaching  them  in  the  follow- 
ing mercurial  bath : 

Mercuric  chloride 40  gr. 

Sodium  chloride  40  gr. 

Potassium  bromide 40  gr. 

Hydrochloric  acid  123  drops 

Water    4  oz. 


The  bleached  plate  is  well  w^ashed  and  then 
reblackened  by  redevelopment  with  the  amidol 
developer  used  in  the  ordinar>'  routine.  Special 
density  and  brillance  may  be  obtained,  if  de- 
sired, by  using  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  am- 
monia for  the  reblackening. 

*  *    * 

Removing  Stains  from  the  Hands. — Most 
development  stains  on  the  skin  can  be  removed 
with  lemon  juice.  Silver  nitrate  stains  are 
more  difficult  to  remove,  but  a  solution  of 
water  4  parts,  chloride  of  lime  i  part,  sodium 
sulphate  2  parts,  applied  with  a  tooth-brush, 
will  generally  be    found   efficacious. 

Pyro  stains  can  easily  be  removed  with  a 
ten  per  cent,  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  but  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  into  any  cuts. 
Amidol  stains  are  more  difficult,  but  lemon 
juice  or  citric  acid  will  generally  answer. 

Nitric  acid  stains  are  the  worst,  as  this 
acid  corrodes  the  skin.  The  application  of  a 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate  and  a 
thorough  rinse  afterwards,  should  be  tried. 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

Keeping  Sodium  Sulphite  Solutions. — It 
is  well  known  that  solutions  of  sodium  sul- 
phite will  not  keep  properly,  and  for  this  rea- 
son alone  it  is  always  necessary  to  prepare 
the  ordinary  amidol  developer  a  short  time 
before  use.  By  the  addition,  however,  of  potas- 
sium metabisulphite  to  the  sodium  sulphite  it 
is  possible  to  make  a  solution  of  really  good 
keeping  quality,  and  the  following  formula  has 
been  recommended : 

Sodium  sulphite  5      oz. 

Potassium  metabisulphite  i  ^  oz. 

Water    30      oz. 

This  gives  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
sulphite,  which  may  be  diluted  or  not  as  re- 
quired. In  making  up  a  developer  five  ounces 
of  the  solution  would  be  used  instead  of  one 
ounce  of  dry  sodium  sulphite,  and  if  the  bulk 
were  already  sufficient,  the  developing  agent, 
etc.,  could  be  dissolved  at  once  in  the  solution 
without  the  addition  of  further  water. 
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NOT   IN  THE   TRUST. 

We  sell  CAMERAS  of  every  description 

Seneca,  Korona,  and  any  Camera  made  by  the  Trust  can 

be  purchased  at  a  discount. 
SALE  AOENTS  for  ABTUBA.  CYIO.  AlOO,  and  SELTONA 

PAPEBS. 
New  York  Camera  Exchange,  114  Folton  Street. 

IVrite  /or  Caialogu*. 

CASH  PAID  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS— 
We  will  publish  a  list  of  over  2,oco  photographs 
for  which  we  will  pay  cash.  See  camera  page 
in  The  Illustrated  Review.  Sample  copy  ten 
cents.  Three  months  time  subscriptions  fifty 
cents.  Thb  Illustrated  Review,  Schiller 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 

FLASH  LAMP  FREE. 


For  50c  we  will  give  three  months  trial  sub- 
scription and  one  Nichols  Hand  Flash  Lamp ; 
or  for  2SC,  three  months  trial  alone.  It  costs 
money  to  make  experiments  in  advertising,  but 
we  save  you  money  by  giving  other  men's  ex- 
periments. In  our  December  No.  Mr.  Howarth, 
Clinton,  Wis.,  tells  how  he  made  $137.75  with 
an  expense  of  $2.95. 

St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photographer, 

911  N.  Sixtk  Street.  Room  2.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

$3.00  a  year.  Established  1877. 


HAVE  YOUR  LOCAL  VIEWS  MADE  INTO 

POST  CARDS 

AND  SOUVENIR  ALBUMS 
FINEST  AMERICAN  MADE 

The  Albertype  Co.»  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CHEAP  FOR  CASH.-One  of  the  most 
complete  studios  in  the  South,  including  double 
lot  100x140  feet  fully  set  to  fruit  and  orna- 
mentals ;  buildings,  stock  of  mouldings,  mounts, 
etc.  Rapidly  increasing  business,  in  center  of 
corporation  of  a  live,  growing  town  of  1800; 
large  territory  and  no  opposition.  Enclose 
stamp  for  particulars,  no  postals  answered. 
C.  E.  Pleas,  Chipley,  Fla. 

STEREOSCOPE  Negative  and  glass  stereos 
bought  by  A.  Fuhrmann,  Berlin.  W.  Passage, 
Germany.     Fabrik  v.  Kaiser-Panorama,  etc. 

WILL  SELL  my  3B  Dallmeyer  portrait 
lens  costing  $135.00  for  $90.00.  Also  a  12  x  15 
long  focus  group  lens  for  $53.00.  Each  in  fine 
condition.  Geo.  H.  Chase.  57  Marks,  Memphis. 
Tenn. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

The  subscription  price  of 


CHANGE  OF  PRICE. 


W^  Plotoiiniiiliir  Wi^m 

IS  NOW  ONE  DOLLAR  AND  FIFTY  CENTS   A   YEAR. 

Single  G>pies  Fifteen  Cents.    Foreign  subscriptions  Two  Dollars  a  year. 
SEND  IN  YOUR  RENEWAL  NOW. 
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MISSE.D  PLIIASURES. 

If  you  have  never  made  Bromide  or 
Velox  enlargements  from  your  own 
negatives  you  have  missed  one  of  the 
greatest  delights  in  picture  making. 

It  is  truly  a  delightful  sensation  to 
see  the  large  picture  developing  up, 
bringing  out  clear  and  distinct  various 
details,  often  too  small  to  be  noticed  in 
the  contact  print,  and  providing  atmos- 
phere and  perspective  in  a  truly  mar- 
velous manner. 

Making  enlargements  is  such  a  sim- 
ple proposition,  any  one  who  can  make 
a  good  Velox  print  can  make  a  good 
enlargement,  and  without  the  aid  of 
complex  or  expensive  apparatus. 

Any  one  of  the  folding  Kodaks  may 
be  readily  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
enlarging,  as  fully  explained  in  our 
booklet,  ''Bromide  Enlarging  with  a 
Kodak",  or,  the  Brownie  Enlarging 
Cameras  may  be  had  in  three  sizes, 
making  enlargements  5x7,6^x8}^ 
and  8  X  10;  the  price  being  two,  three 
and  four  dollars  respectively. 

The  Brownie  Enlarging  Cameras 
are  so  simple  that  with  a  sharp  nega- 
tive, an  out  of  focus  enlargement  is 
impossible,  and  the  whole  process  is  as 
simple  as  making  a  contact  print. 

If  you  use  Velox,  the  entire  opera- 
tion may  be  performed  outside  the 
dark  room. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
Brownie  Enlarging  Cameras,  and  to 
give  you  a  copy  of  Bromide  Enlarg- 
ing with  a  Kodak. 

There's  lots  of  pleasure  awaiting 
you  in  the  making  of  big  pictures 
from  the  little  Kodak  negatives  — 
enjoy  it  now  in  the  indoor  days. 


A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS. 

If  we  confine  ourselves  too  closely 
to  one  printing  medium  the  tone  or 
color  of  the  picture  sometimes  fails  to 
harmonize  with  its  surroundings,  par- 


ticularly when  used  as  a  wall  decora- 
tion, framed  or  in  passepartout  With 
so  wide  a  range  of  simple  printing 
mediums  to  select  from,  harmony  of 
tone  is  an  easy  matter. 

The  cold  black  and  white  tones  of 
Velox  and  W.  D.  Platinum  are  in  per- 
fect keeping  with  light  wall  coverings, 
but  when  the  color  scheme  of  the  room 
is  in  sombre  browns  or  reds,  a  warmer 
tone  is  more  pleasing,  and  prints  on 
re-developed  Velox,  especially  Royal 
or  on  Eastman's  Sepia,  fill  the  bill 
nicely. 

A-  delightful  variation  for  rooms 
decorated  in  light  tones  is  a  series  of 
pictures  carefully  selected  as  to  choice 
of  subject  and  printed  on  Eastman's 
Ferro-Prussiate  (  blue  print  )  paper. 
Don't  confound  this  blue  print  with 
the  ordinary  commercial  sort,  as  the 
Eastman  paper  possesses  an  exquisite 
soft  deep  blue  tone,  and  in  printing 
will  hold  all  the  detail  in  the  negative. 
Summer  and  winter  landscapes  and 
marines  with  clouds,  and  kiddies  pic- 
tures in  their  dainty  light  dresses  are 
particularly  effective  in  this  simple 
medium. 

And,  sometime  just  try  the  effect  of 
printing  some  of  your  small,  full  of 
detail  negatives  on  Solio,  toning  to  a 
rich  purple-brown,  then  mount  with- 
out ferrotyping  or  burnishing  and 
frame  then  without  any  mat,  and  see 
how  closely  they  will  resemble  carbon 
prints  mounted  on  ivory  or  celluloid. 

Many  other  methods  for  securing 
unusual  and  harmonious  effects  will 
suggest  themselves  from  amongst  the 
wealth  of  tones,  grades  and  surfaces 
afforded  by  the  Eastman  papers. 

The  safest  and  most  con- 
venient flash  light— 

EASTMAN'S  FLASH 
SHEETS. 

Pin  to  a  card  and  touch 
with  a  match. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  pleas*^  mention  The  Photographic  Timu. 
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SELF  BLENDING. 

Color  adds  much  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  any  picture,  and  especially  so 
to  a  photograph  with  its  fidelity  of 
light  and  shade  and  drawing. 

That  the  amateur  has  not  indulged 
himself  to  a  greater  extent  in  the 
luxury  of  colored  photographs  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  colors 
marketed  for  the  purpose  would  not 
readily  blend,  and  demanded  more 
than  ordinary  skill  for  anything 
approaching  good  results. 

The  Japanese  Transparent  Water 
Colors  do  blend,  and  blend  perfectly, 
and  may  be  so  diluted  as  to  afford  the 
merest  tint  or  shade  of  any  color,  thus 
enabling  the  absolutely  inexperienced 
to  obtain  good  results  at  the  first  trial. 
The  colors  are  absolutely  transparent, 
and  any  depth  of  color  may  be  applied 
without  detriment  to  the  detail  in  the 
photograph.  The  way  the  colors  are 
put  up  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 

Each  color  is  coated  on  a  sheet  of 
film,  and  these  color  films  are  bound 
into  a  neat  and  convenient  booklet. 
To  use,  cut  of!  a  small  section  of  the 
desired  color  film  and  place  it  in  a 
small  dish  of  water,  the  color  dissolves 
immediately,  ready  to  use.  Lighter 
shades  are  obtained  by  greater  dilu- 
tion. Each  color  film  is  preceded  by 
a  descriptive  page,  telling  just  how  to 
use  it  to  secure  proper  color,  shading 
and  results.  New  color  films  may  be 
purchased  separately  and  fastened  in 
the  booklet  to  the  stub  of  the  ones 
used  up. 

The  Japanese  Transparent  Water 
Colors  are  equally  serviceable  for  col- 
oring lantern  slides,  half-tone  engrav- 
ings and  reproductions  of  all  kinds. 

An  album  of  your  own  pictures  col- 
ored with  these  colors  would  make  a 
holiday  remembrance  that  would 
always  be  cherished  and  shown  with 
pleasure. 

The  complete  booklet  containing 
fifteen  colors  and  full  instructions  costs 


but  seventy-five  cents  —  extra  color 
films,  each,  eight  cents.  A  set  of 
three  brushes  for  applying  the  colors, 
fifty  cents. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you . 

The  Kodak 
Correspondence 
College  Course 

Consists  of  instructions  by  means 
of  personal  letters  to  fit  each  individual 
case,  in 

Exposure  and  Development— 

Printing-Out  Papers— 

Both  Gelatine  and  Collodion. 

Development  Papers— 
Such  as  Velox. 

Outdoor  Photography— 

Including  snap  shots,  street  work, 
landscapes  and  groups,  also  com- 
position. 

Portraiture— 

Including  posing  and  lighting, 
together  with  the  improvising  of 
a  studio  for  home  work. 

Flashlight  Photography- 
Platinum  Printing—  i 
and  Water  Development  Papers. 

Bromide  Enlarging— 
Lantern  Slide  Making. 

The  Kodak  Correspondence  College  is 
open  to  all  upon  payment  of  two  dollars. 

We  employ  only  competent  teachers, 
who  give  each  pupil  individual  attention 
and  make  their  criticism  and  explanation  in 
non-technical  terms  that  anyone  can  under- 
stand. In  our  employ  are  experts  in  every 
branch  of  photography,  whose  advice, 
through  the  teachers,  is  at  the  command  of 
every  member  of  the  **  Kodak  Correspon- 
dence College.'* 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Thb  Photogbaphic  Tiubs. 
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Erastman    Kodak    Company^ 

KOCHE8TEK.  N.  T*.  Th9  Kodak  dtp. 


SPE.ED  KODAK 


Togo 


OF  A  SECOND. 


While  perfectly  convenient  for  iRrorH  at  the  ordinary  apeeda 
and  for  time  exposureaf  the  KedaH  Focal  Plane  Shutter  givea 
the  apeed  neceaaary  for  photographing  the  n^oat  rapidly 
moving  objects.  Race  horaes.  automobilea.  athletic  aporta — 
all  are  within  the  acope  of  the  Speed  Kodak,  at  the  aan^e 
time  it  is  hardly  half  the  bulK  of  other  cameraa  that  are  made 
for  apeed  worK.  Fitted  with  both  a  reveraible  Brilliant 
Finder  and  a  Direct  View  Finder. 

THE  PRICE,. 

No.  4A  Speed  Kodak,  for  pictures   4H  x  6'^   inches,  equipped 

with  Kodak  Focal  Plane  Shutter  (without  lens,)  •  •  $  50.00 

Do.,  with  No.  6  B.  6r  L.  Zeiss  Tessar.  Series  II  B  lens.  f.  6.3..     •     109.50 


When  writing  to  adveitiaers  please  mention  Tub  Photogiaphic  Tima 
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EACH  YEAR  HAS  SEEN  BETTER 


VELOX 


Quality  made  Velox  the  most 
popular  amateur  paper,  the 
sustaining  of  that  quality, 
the  constant  improvement  in 
quality  has  more  than  main- 
tained the  Velox  popularity. 


The  Velox  Book 
Oft  request. 


NEPERA  DIVISION, 

Eashnan  Kodak  Co, 

Rochester,  N,  Y. 
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The  f ew^  cents 

more  you 

pay  for 


come   back  in 
dollars. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO.      f^y^., 


^sh^^h-.^ 


M,  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  CO. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 


Wlien  w riling  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Timbs. 
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ymgmnder' 


COLLINEAR,  f5.6 

HI0H-CU8S!  "•^•AR.   . 

DYNAR,        -      - 


f6.8 
f4.5 
f6 


LENSES 


ASSURE  YOU  HIGHEST-CLASS  WORK  IN  EVERY  RESPECT 

Write    for   catalog  No.    204,    and    for  information    as  to  the  trial   conditions 


OUR    NEW    ADDRESS 


225 


Voigtiander  Sp^ti'woS;  New  York  Fifth  Avenue 

Tbe  American    Brancb     of    the    Bmnswlek  Factory   (GERMANY) 


Change  of  Price. 

npHE  subscription  price  of  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
TIMES    is    now    One    Dollar    and   Fifty  Cents. 
Single    copies,    Fifteen    cents.      Foreign    subscriptions, 
Two  Dollars. 

Send  in  your  rene^val  at  once. 


A  SWELL  PROPOSITION  FOR  SEPIA  PRINTS. 


It  is  illustrated  on  pas^e  30  of  our  1908  Catalogue,  and  only 
one  of  many  beautiful  stvles  that  we  have  to  offer  for  any  kind 
of  tone  print  you  are  making. 

THE  PORTE 
has  a  beautiful  black  enamel  cover,  cob-webbed  pattern.  The 
insert  is  a  beautiful  shade  of  Sepia  Tone.  No  insert  except  a 
delicate  monogram  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner.  We  fur- 
nish two  different  colored  inserts  with  this  so  that  you  can 
mount  some  odd  sized  prints  and  get  some  Very  Beandfnl  and 
Orilinal  EHecti.  We  are  making  practically  the  same  thing  for 
black  and  white  platinums  under  the  name  of 

THE    OTTOMAN 

the  insert  being  cream  white  ripple  and  the  loose  inserts  in 
light  and  dark  gray.  These  two  styles  are  right  out  of  the 
ordinary — different— artistic.  We  will  mail  samples  of  both  on 
receipt  of  five  2  cent  stamps. 

DESICNRD  AND  MAM'FACTURKD  BY 

TARPELL.  LOOMIS  4  COMPANY.  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

The  Leading  Card  Novelty  House  of  America. 

The  Ottoman  is  listed  on  page  10  of  our  1908  Catalogue 
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In  Winter— use 


Standard 
Polychrome 


Its  high  speed,  color  sensi- 
tiveness and  soft  ^vorking 
qualities  make  it  the  ideal 
plate  for  all  around  short 
day  use. 


STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
jtn  t>eaters.  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

When  writing  to  advertiser!  please  mention  The  Photociaphic  Times. 
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CERTAINTY! 


CERTAINTY  m  DEVELOPMENT. 

Development  reduced  to  an  exact  science. 

""Development  with  the  doubt  left  out.'' 

This  has  been  accomplished  by 


I   IVfBHr.  dJLAPl'  '^ 


Price,  Liquid  or  Powder, 
25  Cents. 


Watkins' 
Time  Developer 

with  Thermo  Indicator. 

(INVENTION    OF    ALFRED    WATKINS.) 

Simply  set  Indicator  according  to  plate  speed  and  temperature 
and  exact  time  for  development  is  shown. 

The  Biggest  Boon  in  many  a  day.  AsIc  your  dealer. 

BURKE  4  JAMES,  „^^  CHICAGO,  ILL 

Sole  North  Americmn  Agcnu 


PHOTOGRAMSJ'e  Year  1908 

With  nearly  200  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PICTURES 

The  only  annual  giving  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  progress  of  pictorial 
photography  throughout  the  worid,  with  reproductions  selected  from  the  best 
pictures  of  the  year  and  critical  notes  by  competent  writers  on  pictures  and 
exhibitions.  '^ 

Indispensable  to  PICTURE  -  LOVERS  and  Picture-makers. 


PRINCIPAL 

The  American  Work  of  the  Year 

Very  fully  represented  with  examples 

The  British  Woric 

Pictures  from  the  Royal  Photographic  Society's  Exhibition* 

the  Saloa,  and  many  non-exhibiting  workers  of  note. 

Critique  by  H.  Snowden  Ward. 

The  School  of  Spain 

Pictures  selected  and  critique  written  by 


M.  Mendez  Leon 


CONTENTS  : 

The  French  S^ool 
The  German  School 

Pictures  selected  and  critique  .Written  by 

.   'v  F.  Matthies-Masuren 

Pictorial  Progress  in  Australia 

Canadian  and  South  African  Work 

The  Belgian  School 


Paper  Covers,  $1.00,  Postpaid. 


The 


Photographic  Times, 


Cloth  Bound,  $1.50,  Postpaid. 

New  York 


Thirty-nine 
Union  Square, 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Century 
Cameras 


•111 here  is 
as  much 
difference 
in  cameras 
as  there  is 
in  pidlures. 

^he  camera  that 
makes  the  best  pictures  is  the 

Century  Camera. 

^Every  part  of  every  Century 
is  so  ananged  and  constructed 
that  the  highest  possible 
results  in  photography  are 
assured. 

Century  Catnera*  J 

View  Cameras       >  all  Century  Quality^ 

Cirkut  Camera*      } 

CaULoB  fret  nt  yuur  dealer's,  or 

Century  Camera  Division 


EaAtmmn  Kocljik  Cq» 


Rochester,  N.Y. 


T^e. 


OLivei^ 

Typewriter 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 


Its  Record  Has  Never  Been  Equalled 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

310  Broadway  -  New  York  City 


American 
Photography 

Incorporatlac 

American  Amateur  Photocrmpher.  EttaUithe4  1889. 

Camera  and  Dark  loom.  EatahUahcd  IIN. 

Photo  Beacon.  EitabUahed  1889. 


REPRESENTING   ALL   THAT    ITS   NAME 
IMPLIES. 


CLOUDS 


must  interest  you  if  you  ever  pho- 
tograph landscapes.  The  greatest 
American  authority  on  cloud  forms. 
Henry  Helm  Clayton.  Meteorologist 
of  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  tells 
all  about  clouds  in  American  Photofnpky 
for  September  and  October. 

Every  number  contains  numerous  original  practical 
articles  by  authorities. 


$1.50  a  Year.  Three  montlia*  trial,  25  ccBti* 
Sample  Copy  fm  request. 

American  Photography, 

1164  Beacon  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ORDER  TO-DAY 


TRADE  MARK  RCai8TERED 


1909 


A  Treasury  of  Practical  Information  on  All  Branches  of 
Photography,  Profusely  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Carefully 
Selected  Pictures,  Representing  the  Best  Pictorial  Work  of  the 
Year.  Thirty-two  full-page  Plates  in  Color  and  a  Photographic 
Frontispiece.  Sixty-one  Practical  Papers  on  as  many  different 
branches  of  work,  and  a  New  Formulary  covering  the  whole 
range  of  Photographic  Manipulation  with  Formulae  and  Tables. 
The  Most  Interesting  and   Most  Beautiful  Annual  Published. 


PRICE  :    PAPER   COVERS.   POST   FREE,  92  CENTS. 
LIBRARY   EDITION   (CLOTH)   POST   FREE,   $1.47. 


ADDRESS  YOUR  ORDER  TO-DAY  TO 

THE   PHOTOGRAPHIC   TIMES 

39  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
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DEPENDABLE  ALWAYS 


The  Empire  State 

It  will  meet  every  condition  which  the  photographer  encounters  in  tbe 
most  difficult  commercial  lines. 

It  focuses  from  both  front  and  rear.  It  accommodates  lenses  of  the  widest 
angle.  It  has  extra  long  bellows,  horizontal  and  vertical  swings,  reversible 
back,  rising  and  falling  front,  actuated  by  rack  and  pinion. 

And  its  perfectly  simple  in  construction — no  complication  in  any  part  It 
is  built  of  selected  kiln- dried  mahogany  with  dove-tailed  comers,  reinforced  by 
brass  angle  pieces  to  withstand  the  hardest  usage. 

It  has  stood  for  reliability  among  the  trade  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 
And  its  price  is  right. 

This  is  why  there  are  more  Empire  State  cameras  in  use  than  all  otber 
view  cameras  combined. 

Price  includes  Camera,  Case  and  one  Double  Plate  Holder. 


Sis*              1         Price         1 

5x7 
QVz  X    81 2 
8       X  10 
11       X  14 

$21    00 
2^   00 
25   00 
36  00 

Prices  for  larg 
•pplical 

»r  slseton 
Jon 

At  all  dealers',  or  write  us  for  descriptive  catalogue 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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What's  What 


M /k  #2I?/k  99  a  copyrighted  trade  name  which  designates  a 
high-grade  line  of  developers  and  specialties, 
and  guarantees  their  quality.    All  careful  and  eco- 
nomical workers  should  demand  the  **  Agfa  "  brand. 

''Agfa''  Mefol 

one  of  the  most  popular  developers  manufactured,  and 

can  be  used  for  all  classes  of  work  on  all  kinds  of 

plates,  films  and  developing  papers. 

NOTE:— We  publish  a  special  booklet  on  Metol»  which  may  be 
had  for  the  asking. 

"Agfa"  Amidol 

specially  adapted  for  all  bromide  papers,  because  it 
produces  that  velvety  black  so  much  desired. 

'*Agfa''  Rodinal 

a  universal  developer,  particularly  recommended  for  its 
simplicity,  (always  ready  to  use),  and  can  be  success- 
fully used  on  all  plates,  films  and  developing  papers. 

*'Agfa''  Reducer 

something  different  from  the  ordinary  commercial  mix- 
ture, as  it  reduces  in  correct  proportions. 

''Agfa''  Intensifler 

a  truly  scientific  preparation,  that  builds  up  the  nega- 
tive, without  blocking. 


Be  careful  and  ^  \  #f  f  O  ^ 

always  specify         XmUMCE  when  you  order. 


BERLIN    ANILINE   WORKS 

I  213-215  Water  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Timks. 
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Plates  that  give  the  greatest  detail  and  half-tone 
with  the  shortest  exposure  are  necessary  for  the 
short  days  and  poor  light  of  winter. 

Hammer  Special  Extra  Fast,  Red  Label 
and  Extra  Fast,  Blue  Label. 

are  the  speediest,  most  uniform  and  BEST  plates 
made  to  meet  these  conditions. 


HAMMER    DRY    PLATE   COMPANY 
Saint  Louis,  Missouri 


Inge 


^      Enlarging  Lanterns 
mo  and  Stereopticons 


Handsome,  Compact,  Dorable 

C THESE  Enlarging  Lanterns  embody 
every  practical  feature  for  the  rapid  and 
perfect  production  of  enlargements  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 
C  They  can  also  be  used  as  Stereopticons 
for  the  projection  of  Lantern  Slides. 
C  Made  in  two  sizes  with  6>^  x  0  inch 
Condensing  Lenses,  and 
fitted  with  any  or  the  fol- 
lowing lights :  Electric 
Incandescent,  Elect ric 
Arc,  Incandescent  Gas, 
Acetylene  Gas  or  Gaso- 
line Vapor. 


Price 


$25."i. 


I 


Our  new  booklet  on  "EiiUr(ia<  with  Iht 
tern."  and  Price  List  of  EaUrgiBf  A| 
StereopHcoai.  Frhb  on  application. 


5] 


INGENTO  STEREOPTICONS 


Burke  &  James, 


Single  <w 


FOR  PUBUC  AND  PRIVATE  ENTERTAINMENT.     Prices:  ^Aff  00 
The  Meet  Perfect  Hlgli-Grade  Stereopttcon  fm  the  Market.  9^tf  •         Up* 

118-1S2  W.  Jackson  BooIevaHU 
Chicago. 
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The  heavy  demand  and         ¥«a«%a«%    1^1a4ao 
Numerons  Re-orders  for  iSOIlOIl   1  icIlcS 

exceeded  our  ability  to  promptly  fill  orders  for  this 

NEW.  FAST.  HEAVY-COATED.  COLOR-SENSITIVE  PLATE. 

The  great  latitude,  freedom  from  halation,  and  splendid  color  values  of  the 
Isonon  were  immediately  recognized  by  those  who  appreciate  high  quality  in 

Portraiture,  Landscape,  and  Commercial  "Work. 

Orders  for  Isonon  Plates  can  now  be  filled  with  our  usual  promptness. 

G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS.  NEW  YOKK.  CHICAGO. 


[^;^?K^^y5^iti^^5^v^^?^j^i^5^^^ 


Convertible 


l!ZI 


F^;:':->:-^T^7;^fflV:i<^  ; 


■^ium:A^^E:^i:^:^^l^r-<^\ 


The  Perfect 
American  Lens^ 


Consider  the  advantage  a  Series  II  Turner-Reiuh  Lena  offers 
as  compared  with  a  symmetrical  an  a  stigma  t.  As  a  doublet  ♦  the 
Turner-Reich  gives  absolutely  the  best  results  attained  by  aiiy 
lens  and  \l  separates  into  two  single  combtnations  of  unecjuaj 
tocal  lengths,  each  a  perfect  lens  in  itself,  with  which  a  picture 
,cao  be  taken  in  three  proportions  from  one  viewpoint. 

AconvfrtibleflnosrigmatdDrflrViTytkiagiVom  ^Ordcr  from  s 
w  id*  a  n  g  Ir  to  tt  1  ephot  o  w  ork.  tim*  o  r  t j  g  b  -ap^rd  ^  '**'  *  10^ 
jn»t«iitanfoi]«  c3rfioflure»»  indoorq  aad  out. 


m  <lfi«l«r 
dKy«  trtaL, 


Gundlach-Manhattan 
Optical  Company, 

80 1   Olinton  i\ venue.  So.. 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


IN  THE 


PICTURES  MOUNTED 


WITH 


HIGGINS' 

PHOTO 

MOUNTER 


HAVB  an  czcelleoce  peculiarly  tbdr  own.  The  beA  re> 
suits  are  only  mtxiuced  bv  the  best  methods  and  means— 
the  best  resolta  in  rhotofj^rapn.  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  \    ' 


HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  Jar.) 
At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists'  Materlali 

and  StaUonery. 

A  8  ox.  Jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  thirty  ceots«  or 

circulars  free,  from 

Chas.  m.  higgins&Co. 

Manufacturers 
NEVYORK    CHICAGO       LONDON 

Main  Office,  27!  Ninth  St.,  (.  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St., )         U.  S.  A. 
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For  Short 

Days  and 

Weak 

Light 


WHETHER  out  of  doors,  indoors, 
at  home  or  in  iKe  studio,  you  mu^ 
have  a  lena  that  works  fast  At  the  be*! 
yoiir  photographic  working  day  is  short 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  HqW  short,  is 
fi  matter  which  is  intimately  connecled 
wiih  the  speed  of  the  lens  which  you  are 
using.  Mifiy  lenses  are  fast  in  thfcry 
only  I  it  tai  mpossible  to  make  uaecf  ihi  if 
sp3ed  because  at  full  opening  they  will 
not  cover  enough  of  the  plate,  for  which 
they  are  intended,  to  be  of  use.  h  is 
easy  to  make  a  lens  fast  at  the  expense 
of  other  qualilies,  such  as  covering  power, 
definition,  depth  of  focus-     But  the 

Goerz  "Celor"  Lens 

is  not  made  that  way.  At  full  opening 
it  covers  a  larger  field  with  sharper 
definition,  and  negatives  made  with  it 
have  a  greater  depth  of  focus  than  with 
any  other  lens  of  equal  speed. 

The  Celor  is  invaluable  for  groups, 
portraits  and  all  outdoor  use  requiring 
extreme  speed. 

The  Celor  because  of  its  perfedl 
chromatic  cortedtions,  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  new  color  photography. 

A  Suggestion  for  Christinas 

For  your  photographic  friend,  we 
would  suggest  one  of  our  high-grade 
lenses  fitted  with  our  accurately  working 
XL    Shutter ;     a    most    pra<ftical    and 

pleasing  gift.  Or  for  general  gift  giving 
one  of  our  field  glasses, 

\C^TitefoT  free  cat doguc  which  liiti  out  high-gr^de 
Photographic  Lentei,  XL  Shutter,  Field 
GU**et,  Anschiilz  Camera,  Gun*igKt, 
Telephoto  AttAchmentt^  etc. 

We  prf  EcT  to  lupply  you  through  your  dealer, 
bill  where  wc  have  none  we  do  to  direct. 

C.  p.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co. 

Deut     H 
92  UNION  SQUARE,  E.,  NEW  YORK  CfTY 


THE    BOOK    OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Practical,  Theoretic  and  Applied 

£diteii  by  PAUL  N.  HASLUCK 

With  nomerott*  Illuttnitions  aod  Workioff  Drmvinc* 
Nearly  800  pages,  size  6x9^,  cloth,  $3.50,  prepaid 

ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  UP-TO-DATE 
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